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PREFACE. 


FELICES PROAVORUM ATAVOS: happy the editors who lived 
before text-books. There were giants in the earth in those 
days: there could be no question for them what should be 
the aim of an edition of a classic. A Casaubon or a Lipsius 
had only to tell all that he knew; the bearing of some parti- 
cular piece of erudition on a given passage of Athenaeus or 
Tacitus might be doubtful, but the editor was the only man 
who possessed it, and the scores or hundreds of scholars who ° 
composed the Republic of Letters were always eager to feed 
on the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table, Even when 
the vast stores of learning of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had begun to be drafted off into separate collections, 
and their results were beginning to pass into common property, 
there was still much to be done which only great commen- 
tatorsecould do. It is interesting, for instance, to observe how 
much even in recent commentaries is superseded by a great 
lexicon—which is only another way of saying how many com- 
mentaries were needed to make the great lexicon possible; 
or, to come closer to our special subject, how much of Dissen 
and Winiewski has passed into Thirlwall. The study of class- 
ical antiquity has hardly ceased to advance, but classical edi- 
tions are no longer the principal organ of its progress. Tact 
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rather than knowledge, judgment rather than insight, tend 
increasingly to become the distinctive qualities of the ideal 
editor. Of the questions which the Orations on the Crown 
have hitherto suggested, the greater part have upon the whole 
been adequately answered: only long and wide experience in 
tuition can supply an answer to the further questions, what 
an editor ought to expect from the reader, and what he may 
leave to be supplied by the teacher; when to quote and 
when to refer, what to repeat and what to assume. Even 
with this training it is easy to say too little or too much; 
and, as other helps multiply, it becomes safer every day to 
err, if at all, in the direction of saying too little, to avoid 
repetition as much as possible, and simply to add one’s own 
gleanings to the rich store gathered by the labourers of earlier 
days. 

Viewed in this way, the task of a modern editor comes 
more and more to resemble that of an ancient scholiast, whose 
readers were satisfied with an explanation of the text, as 
they had not to familiarise themselves with Greek grammar, 
while their needs or desires were satisfied by the most cur- 
sory reminder on all subjects connected with history and geo- 
graphy. The scholiast and his readers had of course one 
advantage, if it is to be called so, over their modern succes- 
sors—the language of their authors was their own mother 
tongue. To realise completely the meaning of Demosthenes, 
it was sufficient to comprehend the relation of the Greek of 
the fifth century of our era, to the Greek of nine hundred 
years earlier; we have to compare the ways in which two 
languages, differing almost as widely as kindred languages 
can differ, vary not the expression only, but the substance 
of a thought. And this suggests another difference. Almost 
every reader of a foreign language translates involuntarily 
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sometimes: many readers translate often: it can hardly be 
doubted that an editor ought if possible to translate always. 
This discipline carries home, as nothing else will, a sense of 
the ambiguity of even such a perfect language as Attic Greek. 
There are all manner of possible shades of meaning and con- 
nection between which any translator has to decide; and the 
grounds upon which he has to decide are so shadowy, that 
he may well hesitate to obtrude his decision upon the reader, 
and where he feels compelled to state an opinion, will have 
little confidence in its commending itself to any judgment 
but his own. Such questions, though their importance is for 
the most part secondary, are likely to give careful readers 
increasing trouble for some time to come. Their difficulty, 
perhaps, may be held to excuse some hesitation in the lan- 
guage of an editor (and @ fortiori in the language of two 
editors). The habit of seeking light increasingly in a micro- 
scopical inspection of the text, has an undeniable tendency— 
which we fear may be visible in our own work—to foster a 
temper of over-refinement. 

It is hardly necessary to say more of what we have tried 
to do in the exegetical notes, for which, with insignificant 
exceptions, we are jointly responsible. The different chapters 
of the introductions are signed by their respective authors, 
It seemed best, as far as possible, to leave all questions of 
chronology to specialists. If anything like a consent existed, 
it would be of course desirable to put the results of enquiry 
before the tiro; but, when such cardinal dates as the birth 
of Demosthenes and the battle of Tamynae are still uncertain, 
to attempt to deal with the subject as a whole would have 
placed us between the alternatives of fatiguing the student 
with an exposition of conflicting evidence, which we felt in- 
competent to sum up, or of inviting him to burden his memory 
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with a column of provisional dates. Leaving chronological 
difficulties on one side, it seemed possible to bring out some 
points bearing on the character and policy of the rival orators, 
which have hardly found an adequate place in the tradition 
of antiquity, or attracted the full attention at least of English 
historians. Of course a volume would have been too little to 
treat adequately of the practical politics of the age of Demo- 
sthenes, which have been studied much too exclusively from 
‘the world-historical stand-point. It is so easy for posterity, 
for whom Philip and Demosthenes are the only important 
and significant figures of their time, to write as if their con- 
temporaries had seen nothing else. When we remember how 
little we know of men like Eubulus and Demades and Ly- 
curgus—some of whom stood higher with their contemporaries 
than Aeschines at any time, or Demosthenes during the greater 
part of his career—we see how fragmentary our knowledge 
of the period still is, and how imperfect it is likely to remain. 
Meanwhile, any one who has had occasion to read the Attic 
Orators carefully, will probably form a few impressions about 
the conditions and aims of public life in the fourth century 
B.C., which may serve (at least for hurried readers) to supple- 
ment the more solid information to be found in standard his- 
torians like Grote, or standard constitutional writers like Boeckh 
and Schoemann. 

This may be the place to apologise for an inelegance in 
the notes upon Aeschines. The list of various readings was 
originally intended to appear in a shorter form, at the end 
of the little history of the text: it was placed in its present 
position at the suggestion of the Delegates of the Press. 
Unfortunately the commentary, where the readings which affect 
the sense were sometimes noticed, had been sent off sepa- 
rately, so that more than once the critical and exegetical 
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notes overlap; while a more serious inconvenience accident- 
ally arose from this change of plan, several readings, including 
most of those of Schultz and the MSS. collated by him, not 
being, for a considerable part of the speech, given in the same 
place with those taken from Bekker. These are of course too 
important to be omitted, so are inserted in a separate list. 

Among previous editions, we have made most use of Bremi, 
Franke, and Schultz, for Aeschines; of Dindorf (one of the 
most valuable of variorum editions) and Dissen for Demosthenes, 
It would be presumption on our part to praise either, especially 
Dissen, whose anatomy of the rhetorical arrangement of the 
whole speech, and of every individual paragraph, is worthy~ 
to rank with his own analysis of Pindar: while he left little 
to be added in the way of historical illustration. Besides the 
histories of Grote and Thirlwall, which of course are indis- 
pensable, we found Mitford suggestive: with all his imperfect 
knowledge and grotesque unfairness, he brings out not a little 
which has fallen into the shade since his time; one reason is 
that he wrote from the historians rather than from the orators. 
Of the German writers upon the Orators, we have found most 
benefit in Westermann, in spite of his over ingenuity, and 
Droysen, who has written the history of the period covered 
by the Documents quoted in the Speech on the Crown, to 
prove that the documents in our present text do not fit. 
Boehnecke is rather a diffuse and perplexing writer; and it 
is perhaps hardly doing him injustice to take his results from 
continuous histories, which are largely constructed out of his 
materials. 

While feeling the full extent of our obligations to these and 
to others, we have avoided crowding our pages with references, 
The class of readers whom all editors must expect, who simply 
want tp make out their author with as little trouble as possible, 
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are apt to find references simply an encumbrance. The class 
of readers whom all editors would desire, do not confine them- 
selves to a single edition: when they read an author, they read 
the best books that bear upon him. To this class we have 
always thought that references, except to recondite sources of 
information, must seem an interruption and an impertinence. 
This consideration applies with especial force to subjects con- 
nected with grammar. Those who require to have a phrase 
or a construction explained, are surely better guided to a 
clear perception of its force by translation or paraphrase, or 
by the suggestion of an equivalent English idiom, than by 
‘being pointed to its place in a classification which, though 
elaborate, is not final, and instructed to distinguish it by a 
name selected from a terminology more complete than sig- 
nificant. 

In conclusion, we have to express our thanks to the Master 
of Balliol for many valuable suggestions upon the way of 
approaching the questions which came before us in the course 
of our work; and to the Delegates of the University Press, 
from whom we received great courtesy and kindness, together 
with many useful criticisms in detail from the Dean of Christ 
Church and the Rev. G. W. Kitchin. We owe much also to the 
great kindness of the Rev. E. L. Hicks, of Corpus Christi 
College, who, amidst the pressure of his various engagements, 
has found time to read our proof sheets—a labour always 
thankless, though we trust not fruitless. 


G. A. SIMCOX. 
W. H. SIMCOX. 
May, 1872. 
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LIFE OF AESCHINES. 


Ir seems from Aeschines’ own statements that he can scarcely have 
been of genuine Attic descent: he nowhere mentions his paternal grand- 
father, and his claim (De F. L. p. 47, § 153) that his father belonged to 
a dparpia, which had the same family rites as the Eteobutadae, can only 
be intended to mislead. We know that slaves partook in the family rites 
of their masters, and it is probable that freedmen would also. At the 
same time it is obvious that he was connected in some way with an 
Attic family, and therefore the charge that he was the slave of the Corin- 
thian Elpias (Dem. de Cor. § 164) falls to the ground. The date of his 
birth can be fixed within a year, by the statement of his son (1. c.) that he 
was ninety-four at the time Aeschines delivered (or published) his speech 
De Falsa Legatione. This would throw his birth to 437 or 436 B.C., so 
that he would be quite a young man at the time of the disastrous expedi- 
tion to Syracuse. After that calamity, many slaves and denizens were 
admitted to the Attic franchise, and the father of Aeschines may well 
have been among them. This would fall in with Aeschines’ account of 
his father’s recollections of politics between the defeat of the expedition 
to Syracuse and the establishment of the Thirty, and would give room 
for the rest of the narrative of his athletic distinctions, of his service in 
Asia, and of his co-operation in the restoration of the Commons. At 
this time he must have been already a citizen, for Lysias, who rendered 
far greater services, was kept through a constitutional scruple in the con- 
dition of an iooreAjs. It is admitted that he lived in a very shabby con- 
dition, first as the assistant and then as the successor of Elpias, teaching 
letters and the elements of literature. He believed in his profession, 
to judge by his son’s somewhat obtrusive enthusiasm for wa:eia, which in 
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his mouth includes, or rather is equivalent to, what we mean by culture 
and civilisation. He married a person whose name was Glaucothea, 
when Aeschines and his brothers had given the family a respectable 
position: till then her work-a-day name was Glaucis. Demosthenes, 
who asserts that till then everybody called the father Tromes, which is at 
any rate a possible name, says the mother was called Empusa (and rod 
névra moew xal sdoxev, D. de Cor. § 166), which can only be a nickname. 
It is stated, and not denied, that she made a trade of initiating the lower 
orders into mysteries, apparently connected with the worship of Sabazius. 
Phryne and other women of her profession organised mysteries of their 
own (Baiter and Sauppe, Attic Orators, p. 362), and it is possible that 
the mother of Aeschines was accused of belonging to the profession of 
Phryne, because she organised mysteries. At any rate we should re- 
member that in his Speech on the Crown, where we find the most 
picturesque imputations on these points, Demosthenes is retailing gossip 
at least forty, if not fifty years old. It is to be remembered also, that 
during the period between the restoration of the democracy and the 
restoration of the Long Walls, Athens and most of the Athenians were 
extremely poor; and that until the battle of Naxus, B.C. 378, the pro- 
cess of recovery was extremely slow, so that it is hard to say how far 
such gossip, even if true, would affect the relative respectability of its 
subject. 

Aeschines was born B.C. 389-88, for he was in his forty-fifth year 
when he prosecuted Timarchus (Ae. in Tim. p. 7, c. 49). Demosthenes 
(De Cor. § 322 sqq.) tells a long story of how he helped as a boy in his 
father’s school, and in his mother’s incantations. He himself seems to 
imply that Demosthenes had called him a schoolmaster, and that he was 
not ashamed of it (Ae. in Ct. § 217). If this interpretation of ras éy rois 
yunvacios pera réy vewrépwy pou diarpiBas be right (but vid. ad loc.), it gives 
an explanation of the ostensible occupation of Aeschines, who was never 
an active politician. At any rate the phrase points to a charge which 
Demosthenes did not think it worth while to press when preparing his 
speech for publication. 

When he was enrolled as an Athenian citizen, he served for two years 
among the mepirrohot, which we might almost translate ‘coastguard,’ which 
Demosthenes omits to mention, as Aeschines omits all mention of his 
connection with the stage. His duties as a ‘coastguard’ can hardly 
have been very arduous, and it is at least conceivable that he combined 
them with occasional exhibitions at country festivals. He left the stage 
after an unlucky fall (aloypas seoetvy, Demochares ap. Vit. Aesch. anon., 
might be synonymous with éerérrey, but xarérecey in Apollonius’ life 
hardly can) in the character of Oenomaus. Before this he had been 
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under-clerk to some petty officials (D. de Cor. § 325, p. 314), a dis- 
creditable office, as its chief value to the holder was the small perquisites 
he could earn by conniving at small frauds, being a rascal for two or 
three drachmas, as Demosthenes puts it (De F. L. p. 403, § 222). He 
may have left the stage when elected clerk to the Assembly ; according to 
Demosthenes, he took his election with becoming gratitude (D. de F. L. 
§ 360, p. 442). The anonymous life says he was clerk first to Aristo- 
phon and then to Eubulus, which would mean that these orators having 
the official control of public business, the Assembly naturally confirmed 
their choice of subordinates. This falls in with Demosthenes’ statement 
that Aeschines supported Aristophon’s accusation of Eubulus (D. de 
F. L. p. 434, § 333), while in a later speech (De Cor. § 207, p. 280) 
he charges him with flattering both, and with the fact that Eubulus 
treated him as having a claim to protection when prosecuted by Demo- 
sthenes. 

The author of the life says that in this capacity he became familiar 
with laws and decrees, and so was led to enter upon politics. Certainly 
his frequent references (In Ct. §§ 75, 104, etc.) to the value of public 
records, may be set down to the pride of the ex-official, as his references 
to wudeia may be set down to the pride of the ex-schoolmaster. The 
writer of the twelfth of the letters which have come down to us under the 
name of Aeschines, makes him say that he entered political life at the age 
of thirty-three, i.e. B.C. 356-55. There is nothing else to fix either the 
date or the motive of his change, except that it may have been before the 
battle of Tamynae in 349, where he distinguished himself, and was sent 
home with the despatch which announced the victory, and must have 
been before his embassy in 347 to the Arcadian Assembly in Megalo- 
polis. Embassies to important states on important occasions, generally 
were assigned to men of weight and position; but embassies which 
would take a good deal of time, and were sent on a mere chance of doing 
good, were reckoned as early as the time of Aristophanes (Ach. vv. 65-90) 
among the minor prizes of professional politics. The ostensible object 
of this particular embassy was to enlist Megalopolis in a league against 
Philip. Thirlwall (vol. v. p. 429, c. 44) very probably supposes that 
Eubulus, who always (De Cor. § 207) advocated the Theban alliance, 
hoped by this means to detach Thebes from Philip, since Megalopolis 
always leant on Thebes. If this could have been accomplished, it would 
have been easy to settle the Sacred War by supporting the party opposed 
to the duvacreia of Philomelus and his successors, Thebes would have 
been strong enough to support her partisans in Peloponnese, Philip 
would have had no opportunity for intervention south of Thermopylae, 
and it would have been preposterous to attempt to divert the theoric fund 
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to military purposes. Aeschines came back (D. de F. L. §§ 9-11, p. 343) 
full of the fine speech he had made, of the evidence he had obtained of 
Philip’s intrigues in Peloponnese, and of the miseries of the Olynthian 
captives. He proposed (Dem. 1.c.) that ambassadors should be sent all 
over Greece to enlist allies against the common enemy; and, unfor- 
tunately for his reputation and that of Athens, the proposal was adopted. 
Meanwhile Philip was throwing out the hints of friendly intentions by 
which he secured the peace of Philocrates. When the first embassy was 
sent, Aeschines was chosen among nine others, partly no doubt as a not 
undeserving public servant, partly as an honest and hearty opponent of 
Philip. He was the youngest except Demosthenes, who messed with 
him, and said he was warned by him against ‘that brute’ Philocrates 
(Ae. de F. L. § a1, p. 360), which is likely enough, as Philocrates was 
the only one of the party definitely pledged to peace, and Demosthenes 
and Aeschines had both made themselves conspicuous as opponents of 
Philip, while Aeschines might suspect Demosthenes of flagging in the 
good cause, since he had supported Philocrates when prosecuted. On 
their arrival there was a formal audience, where all the envoys were 
to make set speeches. The only thing they had to do at this stage was 
to give as good an impression as they could, and make the case of 
Athens look as well as possible. They spoke in order of age: the two 
youngest were the only famous speakers. Aeschines dilated to his great 
satisfaction on all the claims Athens had to the gratitude and good offices 
of Macedon and Philip, and glossed over all recent acts which might be 
thought unfriendly. To our notions, such a manifesto would have been 
more in place at the beginning than at the end of a war; but Philip had 
expressed a desire not only for peace, but for friendship with Athens, and 
professed to be anxious to serve her, so that an harangue of this kind 
might serve to strengthen his good intentions if sincere, if not, to shame 
him into sincerity. Aeschines says he left the special point of Amphi- 
polis to Demosthenes, and that Demosthenes broke down, and begged 
his colleagues to screen him by saying he had spoken to it. Philip made 
an elaborate reply to the ambassadors, in which he paid special attention 
to the arguments of Aeschines (Ae. de F. L. § 41, p. 33). All the 
ambassadors were very much struck by Philip’s intelligence and by 
his fascinating manners; and this was the only tangible result of the 
mission, except that it was arranged that Philip should send ambas- 
sadors with full powers to Athens, and should abstain from all attacks 
upon the Chersonese until the Athenians had considered the terms to 
which they were authorised to agree. Perhaps it had been arranged 
that Philocrates should propose a peace in accordance with those 
terms. 
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Two assemblies were held to consider the question. Aeschines says 
(De F. L.'p. 36, §§ 67, 68) that it was intended that the first should be 
for debate, and the second for voting only. As there were no means of 
enforcing this understanding, we may believe Aeschines when he speaks 
as if Demosthenes had disregarded it, and Demosthenes when he speaks 
as if Aeschines had disregarded it, without quite disbelieving that it 
existed. According to Demosthenes (De F. L. §§ 15-17, p. 34), at the 
first assembly Aeschines spoke shortly and reasonably on the necessity 
of peace, in the second he spoke violently on the necessity of Athens 
securing her own interests, and rejected all appeals to the brighter days 
of Athenian history. Aeschines (1.c.) professes that both these sets 
of topics formed part of a single speech, and maintains, with more 
plausibility, that his opponent caricatured his tone, he had only warned 
the people against the indiscriminate imitation of the worst precedents 
of the past; for instance, the fatal obstinacy of Cleophon, to which 
he was fond of appealing in later speeches. In fact, after the virtual 
conclusion of an armistice, practical politicians had no choice; it was 
morally certain that the renewal of the war meant the loss of the 
Chersonese, which the Athenians valued more than their honour. It 
was out of the question to delay the peace till the last roving em- 
bassy had returned, or to risk it for the sake of Cersobleptes or the 
Phocians. 

We now come to the most important epoch in Aeschines’ life, the 
period of his second embassy, upon which he honestly endeavoured 
to serve Athens, but gradually drifted, through Philip’s ascendancy and 
his own selfish vanity, into a position which made him worse than useless 
to his country. Aeschines believed sincerely in Philip’s professions of 
goodwill He, like the majority of his colleagues, concurred with the 
general appointed to escort them in ignoring their instructions dictated by 
Demosthenes, which bound them to go and look for Philip in Thrace, in 
hopes of being able to stop his conquests. ‘They had some reasons for 
disregarding them: Cersobleptes had not been admitted to swear to the 
peace as an ally of Athens; before they started they heard Philip had 
already taken Holy Mount, where Cersobleptes kept his treasure. On 
the other hand, a good many small posts, some important, were still held 
against Philip, partly by the troops of Chares: it was not impossible that 
by energetic action some of these might have been retained as outposts 
of the Chersonese. | : 

We are to remember that for Aeschines the great business of the 
embassy was to secure the benefits of the alliance; for Demosthenes, to 
put an end to the war with the minimum of loss. The first object would 
have been seriously compromised by a long journey to press a doubtful 
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theory of secondary interest. When Philip came back he found ‘the 
ambassadors at Pella, and set to work to fool them to the top of their 
bent. He contracted Xenia with them, he pressed magnificent presents 
upon them: perhaps this was the time that Aeschines received his estate 
in Olynthus, and Philocrates one of twice the value (D. de F. L. p. 386, 
§ 158). It would be interesting to know whether Philip measured his 
gifts by his estimate of the importance of the receivers, or by his estimate 
of their services to him. Meanwhile Aeschines improved his intimacy 
at court, and lost no opportunity of urging Philip to settle the affairs of 
Phocis in such a way as to secure Athens and humble Thebes. Philip 
listened, professed goodwill more largely than ever: perhaps hinted 
at confidential promises. The situation helped him; if he was sincere, 
it was essential that he should keep his intentions secret. Still, he was 
so intimate and so encouraging, that the gossip of the court came to 
echo the private boasts, perhaps not too private, of Aeschines and his 
colleagues. They aided Philip to deceive them; practically, they quite 
admitted that Athens was to co-operate with Philip, that Philip might 
co-operate with Athens, and they were quite as earnest in persuading 
Philip to put them in a position to manage Athens, as in persuading him 
to help Athens under their management. Aeschines was vain enough to 
hope to manage Athens by his interest with Philip, and Philip by his 
interest with Athens: meanwhile he was proud of the honour of Philip’s 
friendship, and this vanity fed both the others. Like a good many 
people, he was given to professing that democracy was admirable if well 
and strictly administered; and in his mind the profession covered a 
belief that as democracies were always ill and laxly administered, affairs 
had better be in the hands of-a limited and responsible number. During 
the few weeks that his promises were believed, he let his secret convic- 
tions appear (D. de F. L. § 361, p. 442). He gave himself the airs of 
a cultivated gentleman, and people could always annoy him by talking of 
the ‘ex-town-clerk’ (D. de F. L. p. 42, § 361). He complains that he 
was falsely accused of revolutionary designs, and the suspicion clung to 
him, as we see by his pedantic parade of democratic loyalty in the speech 
against Ctesiphon (§§ 166-168 sqq., etc.) When Phalaecus had secured 
his own safety by sacrificing Phocis, Aeschines was sent with some of 
his former colleagues to remind Philip of the promises they said they had 
received. Instead of going or swearing off, he sent his brother and a 
doctor to swear that he was too ill to move. The result was, that he was 
free to stay at Athens to do what could be done towards soothing public 
opinion at first, and could claim a sort of title to address Philip in the 
name of Athens, when the people were likely to be thankful for small 
concessions. When the Phocian townships had capitulated, and the 
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irritation of Athens had taken the form of the affectation of unwise 
alarm (D. de Cor. § 45 sqq.), Aeschines actually set off and exerted him- 
self heartily and with ostensible effect, both to obtain assurances of 
Philip’s goodwill, and to combat the fanaticism of the little tribes of 
Oeta who urged the extermination of the Phocians, Indeed he actually 
induced the Phocians to send representatives to support him on his trial, 
by a profession of their public gratitude for his valuable services. That 
trial only came into court, if it came, three years after the embassy on 
which the alleged offence was committed. Timarchus, an energetic 
underling of the war party, gave notice of a prosecution: it is not clear 
whether Demosthenes was to have been his ovmjyopos, or whether he 
simply took up the prosecution de sovo when Timarchus was disfran- 
chised. That Aeschines should have been able to disfranchise Timar- 
chus is a proof that, even after the Phocian expedition, those who wished 
to be on good terms with Philip were still the strongest party at Athens. 
There is some doubt as to the motive of the prosecution. Aeschines of 
course represents it as a simple measure of defence against a sycophant, 
Demosthenes (De F. L. § 527, p. 433) represents that the real provoca- 
tion was that Timarchus had sépvoi proposed a decree to prohibit the 
exportation of arms to Philip. The interpretation of wépyvo« depends 
partly on the date we assign to Demosthenes’ De Fals. Leg., and this 
date depends again on the interpretation of répvos, The ordinary date 
for the speech, and the ordinary meaning of mépvox, would place the date 
of the decree after the peace of Philocrates. If so, it would be perhaps 
the earliest measure of the policy of distrust and irritation which de- 
stroyed any possible advantages that might have been hoped from the 
Macedonian alliance. Whatever the motive for the prosecution, Ti- 
marchus was disqualified for public life. Aeschines convicted him 
of an offence against good feeling (the offence against morality was 
‘scarcely denied) by an appeal to common fame, and to the suspi- 
cious absence of the witnesses who were called to testify in ambiguous 
language to the worst charges, The commonest cases (Dem. adv. 
Naus. p. 981 § 7, In Mid. § 114, p. 543) could be left pending for 
years; and, after this interruption of the trial, it is not surprising it 
remained in suspense till 343 B.C., when it seems to have been 
revived as a simple engine to aggravate the public discontent with the 
peace. 

Philocrates was already in exile: he had displayed his wealth too 
cynically, and avowed too frankly that it was the reward of his services to 
Philip in carrying the treaty (D. de F. L. § 27, p. 417), Aeschines had 
a plausible theory to allege in defence of his acts, and the eagerness 
.of Demosthenes to carry the treaty, perplexed him in the management 
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of the prosecution. After all, the only argument of Aeschines’ corrup- 

tion was that when his promises proved fallacious, instead of admitting 
that he had been duped by Philip, he chose to throw the blame upon 
Athens, who had failed to secure the advantages of the treaty by prompt 
and loyal co-operation. He was acquitted (Idomeneus ap. Plut. Vit. 
Dem. c. 15) by thirty votes, and this acquittal was so far from honour- 
able, that he never ventures to allude to the trial. Demosthenes (De 
Cor. § 181, p. 275) expresses a fear that the jury may repeat the mistake 
made after the Phocian war, and regard Aeschines as too insignificant 
‘to be guilty of serious mischief, which is an unmistakable allusion to his 
former acquittal. But the reticence of both the rival orators led even in 
‘antiquity (Plut. ubi sup.) to a suspicion that the pleadings on both sides 
were never delivered or meant to be delivered, and this has been repeated 
so often by modern writers, that it has almost become a certainty, though 
it is more than doubtful whether pamphlets in the form of unspoken 
speeches would have been as effective in the days of Demosthenes as in 
those of Cicero. After this trial the activity of Aeschines reduced itself 
mainly to a more or less questionable correspondence (D. de Cor. § 168, 
p. 271) with Philip until Demosthenes’ reform of the trierarchical law, 
when he was retained with a fee of two talents (D. de Cor. § 368, p. 321) 
to argue that the law would reduce the number of ships for which trier- 
archs were then available, and that therefore the existing law should be 
maintained under which the jyeudves rev cuppoptay Managed to evade the 
whole expense, Dinarchus (I. § 42) speaks of the frequent changes 
made by Demosthenes in the terms of his law; Demosthenes (1 c.) 
speaks of Aeschines having mangled it ;—so that the opposition probably 
told, though not to an extent to interfere with the efficiency of the 
measure. 

In his office as Pylagoras, Aeschines exercised an absolutely decisive 
influence in Greek history, or rather was the occasion of an absolutely 
decisive event. According to his own account of the matter, which is 
sufficiently credible, the Amphissian Locrians had it in contemplation to 
propose a fine of fifty talents to be levied on Athens for an alleged irre- 
gular dedication of some Theban spoils in the new temple at Delphi. 
The charge was brought out of compliment to Thebes, on whose pro- 
tection the Amphissians relied to screen their own encroachments. If 
pressed, the charge might have been indefinitely troublesome; it was 
exceedingly probable that if backed by Thebes it would be backed 
by Philip, and then Athens would have been involved in the peril of an 
Amphictyonic war. If, as Demosthenes (De Cor. § 192) implies, a cita- 
tion to Athens was an indispensable preliminary to any action, it was 
probably judicious to wait, for it was clear that no citation had arrivede 
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It would have certainly been safe, perhaps not very undignified, to plead, 


if the citation came, and, if necessary, pay. Aeschines preferred the 
chance of playing a brilliant part; he called attention with immense 
theatrical effect to the sin of the Amphissians, at least the leaders of the 
Theban party then in possession of affairs, in trespassing on the conse- 
crated territory of Cirrha. Considering the extreme insignificance of the 
Amphissians, it was possible for the Amphictyons to deal with them 
without calling for the full force of any powerful member of the league. 
It was certainly no service to Philip to set Thebes and the Amphictyons 
at variance: to be the acknowledged protector of both was what he had 
gained by his Phocian expedition. If Athens had sent her delegates to 
the extraordinary meeting which was very properly summoned, as other- 
wise the Amphissians would have had time to prepare for resistance, it is 
hardly likely they would have resisted at all. If either Aeschines or 
Demosthenes had had complete control of Athenian policy from the 
first nomination of pylagori, Philip’s opportunity would not have come : 
it came because Aeschines committed the Amphictyons to a conflict with 
Amphissa, and because Demosthenes made it impossible for them to 
bring it to an end without the help of Philip. If Aeschines was sent to 
Delphi as a party measure, the only party object was to find him a place 
and keep things pleasant. It is curious that the result of his manceuvre 
to exalt Athens by punishing a dependent of Thebes was to throw 
Thebes into the arms of Athens. Without the unwilling, unconscious co- 
operation of Aeschines, the Theban alliance could not have been effected 
by Demosthenes. As Demosthenes (De Cor. § 242, etc.) boasts that 
his rival was entirely passive during the interval between the occupation 
of Elatea and the battle of Chaeroneia, it may be doubted whether even 
the indictment against Ctesiphon was seriously intended to be pressed: 
it served its original purpose if it kept Demosthenes from receiving the 
crown. 

Neither the battle of Chaeroneia nor the revolt and reduction of 
Thebes did anything to place Aeschines in a position of political influ- 
ence or ascendancy. After the peace of Philocrates, we hear from his 
rival of his estate in Olynthus; after the destruction of Thebes, we hear 
again of his estate in Boeotia (D. de Cor. § 54); but the real managers 
of the Macedonian interest in Athens were Demades for the assembly 
and Phocion for the administration. Aeschines was at once a vain man 
and an indolent man: he only cared to exert himself when he could 
make a figure, which accounts for his being rewarded and not employed. 
In 330 B.C., when the Lacedaemonians had been decisively defeated in 
Peloponnese, when their king had been killed in battle, and their surviv- 
ing leaders sent up to Asia to be disposed of at the good pleasure of 
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Alexander, who it was now known had overcome all the organised power 
of the Persian empire, Aeschines thought that at last he might hope to 
inflict an irreparable mortification on his rival, who had rashly counted 
on the success of Persia to deliver Greece. As Demosthenes said (Ae. 
in Ct. § 217), he wished to shew off to Alexander, at 2 moment when, if 
ever, opinion had definitely accepted Alexander as the champion and the 
arbiter of Greece. Between 338 and 330 B.C., no such moment occurs ; 
and it is unnecessary to suppose with Westermann, that because Ae- 
schines undoubtedly recast much of his speech after the trial, he also 
brought its historical allusions up to the date of publication, and that this 
date was later than the trial. The other members of the Macedonian 
party had no motive for supporting him: if he succeeded he would only 
divide the favours which Demades was anxious to monopolise; besides, 
Demades and Demosthenes were personally on good terms, as it was 
convenient for political opponents to be. Accordingly, Demosthenes 
was supported by the whole strength of his party (Ae. in Ct. § 258), while 
Aeschines, for want of advocates, was reduced to appeal (l.c.) to the 
memory of great citizens of better days. The result was what might 
have been expected when the forces were so unequal. It is clear, indeed, 
that an illegality had been committed: it is certain that Demosthenes’ 
accounts could not have been examined without prejudice, if the vote of 
thanks for his generosity had passed: it may be doubted whether the 
proclamation in the theatre was lawful or no. But it is clear that both 
the certain and the possible illegality had been condoned in exactly 
similar circumstances, and if the spirit of legality had been strong enough 
to enforce the letter of the law in political trials, it would have been 
strong enough to give the cases Demosthenes appeals to the force 
of binding precedents. Besides, the perverse ingenuity which staked the 
decision between the two great orators on the trial of an insignificant 
partisan, throws an air of coldness and unreality over an able and elabo- 
rate pleading. The latter half of the speech is a very clever and plaus- 
ible statement of what there was to say against Demosthenes , but the 
cleverness only embarrasses the argument. It is probable the ancient 
critics were right who thought that if Aeschines had been content 
to treat Ctesiphon as the real as well as the ostensible criminal, he 
might have convicted him as well as Timarchus; and even this, 
if it had not recommended him to Alexander, would have mortified 
Demosthenes. 

After his crushing defeat, Aeschines may be said to disappear from 
history. All we know is, that after the trial, how Jong after is not clear, 
he left Athens and went to Rhodes and to Ephesus, in the hope that 
Alexander would restore him. This expectation was disappointed by 
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Alexander’s death, and Aeschines settled at Rhodes. He died in exile 
at the age of 75. There was a consistent tradition that the Rhodian 
school of eloquence dated from his visit. The anecdotes of his exile 
have come down to us in a form that cannot be tested. As Westermann 
points out, the most famous of all, which relates that Demosthenes 
supplied him with money to escape from Athens, is at variance with 
all that we know from other sources of Aeschines’ pecuniary position, 
and probably originated in the rhetorical exercises on the lives of orators, 
which under the form of peranomujoess Anpooberxaiy xoploy began as early as 
Demetrius Phalereus. Perhaps we may believe, on the authority of the 
letters composed in imitation of those which circulated as early as the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, under the name of Demosthenes, 
that on his arrival at Rhodes he was indebted to the hospitality of Cleo- 
crates, a descendant of the Damagetus celebrated by Pindar, though the 
information is thrown into the grotesque form of letters to Ctesiphon, 
who it is implied had taunted him with his misfortunes, and then given 
him an introduction, which proved useless, to somebody else. Perhaps 
after all the most characteristic anecdote of his exile is that the Rhodians 
asked him to teach rhetoric, and that he replied that he did not know it 
himself. Whether the story is true or no, it fits in very well with the 
fastidious indolence and contempt for his surroundings which there 
seems reason to attribute to him. 

To judge by his bust and by the taunts of his rival, Aeschines was 
exceedingly handsome: he was also physically robust, and had a magni- 
ficent voice, but it seems (D. de F. L. p. 442, § 361) that in spite of his 
pompous bearing he was short. He tells us himself that at forty-five, 
when he prosecuted Timarchus, he had got quite grey, and looked more 
than his age (In Tim. p. 7,§ 49). He admits (Ibid. p. 19, § 135 sq.) 
that he had made himself unpleasantly ridiculous by his importunate 
attentions to handsome boys; but he had the support of public opinion 
in regarding these episodes as blots on his discretion rather than on his 
respectability. In other ways he seems to have satisfied the ordinary 
requirements of opinion better than his rival: he was married, he had 
legitimate children, he shared the common opinions and prejudices and 
habits, and the Athenians could no longer affect to despise a man for the 
shifty and precarious way in which he got his living. Then’ he had 
managed to pass through life without making personal enemies, or being 
involved in disreputable personal quarrels. He himself believed devoutly 
in respectability as the sum of all ordinary routine observances, and 
naturally his keen sense of personal respectability was compatible with a 
very low sense of national honour. Like Demosthenes, he was in a way 
a religious man: he believed in the Gods as a part of the historical 
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traditions of Greek culture; it was the mission of the countrymen of 
Solon to vindicate the honour of the shrine of Delphi. Perhaps we 
may infer from the pretentious peroration of the speech against 
Ctesiphon, that sophistical deified abstractions of the order which 
Euripides had brought into fashion, had a stronger hold upon his 
personal conscience. 


G. A. S. 
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DEMOSTHENES was the son of a wealthy manufacturer of the same 
name, who had a cutlery which employed thirty slaves, and an uphol- 
stery which employed twenty. Theopompus, who did not admire the 
son, says (Plut. Vit. D, § 4) that the father was rap xadav kayabdv avdpar. 
He was certainly rich, and probably took rank as a gentleman; but it 
seems there were those who contrasted his position with that of the 
old landed aristocracy. There is an unmistakable sneer in the con- 
cession of Aeschines, ‘to tell the truth he was a freeman,’ and Demades 
is said by Tzetzes, who had access to some good traditions (Chil. 6. 
129-135), to have taunted Demosthenes with assuming the airs of a 
Critias, when he was only a cutler’s son after all. Demosthenes the 
elder married Cleobule, the daughter of Gylon, and this marriage 
involved his family in a cloud which enemies could always exaggerate 
with effect. Demosthenes (Contra Aphobum 2, § 2, 3, p. 836) admits 
that Gylon was at one time a debtor to the state, but contends that 
the debt was paid before his death: Aeschines asserts that he had 
betrayed Nymphaeum, a post in the Black Sea which paid the Athenians 
a yearly tribute of a talent, and in his absence had been condemned 
to death. The two stories do not hang well together, and if we had to 
choose between them, we ought certainly to prefer Demosthenes’ state- 
ment, if only because it was thirty years nearer the facts. It would 
account for both stories, if we suppose that at the time of the loss 
of Nymphaeum Gylon was already a state debtor, and that the fact 
of the debt may have been a principal proof of his treason. In that 
case he may have had reason to think that the sentence of death and 
confiscation would be allowed to remain a dead letter after the original 
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debt was paid. It is certain that he remained in the Black Sea, and 
settled at Bosporus, where the dynasty gave him the township of Cepi. 
There he married a Scythian lady. It appears that so far as language 
went the Scythians were already Hellenised, for Aeschines (In Ctes. 
§ 172) gives a barbarian who speaks Greek as the definition of a 
Scythian. It is quite certain that this marriage was irregular. It is not 
clear that it was incurably null. In all probability it took place before 
the archonship of Euclides after the anarchy, and it appears (Demo- 
sthenes contra Eubulidem, § 34, p. 1307) the children of Athenian citizens 
by foreign mothers born before that date were admitted to the franchise, 
while the strict law was henceforward to be enforced by the ordinary 
means. If so, the question whether Gylon’s daughters could lawfully 
marry Athenian citizens, would lie inter apices juris. Cleobule brought 
her husband fifty minae, according to Demosthenes. Demosthenes was 
born B.C. 385-84. This would make him just over sixty years old 
at the time of his banishment, which Hyperides expressly states was the 
case (Frag. 17, ed. Sauppe), and would coincide with the indications 
Demosthenes gives of his own age. He represents himself as just 
eighteen in 367-66, and thirty-two at the time of the affair of Midias, 
which it seems possible to place in 353-52, though it is possible to argue 
from it in defence of the opinion of those who bring down the birth of 
Demosthenes with Dionysius to 381-80. Two years after Demosthenes, 
a sister was born, who married Laches, and became the mother of Demo- 
chares. When Demosthenes was seven years and some months old, his 
father died, leaving a capital of fourteen or fifteen talents. The disposi- 
tion he made of his property seems to shew that he felt it to be insecure: 
at least he seems to have tried to bribe three of his most influential 
relations to protect what was left, by giving them a hold over nearly 
a third of the property. Aphobus, his sister's son, was to marry Cleo- 
bule with a dower of eighty minae, and the use of the house and 
furniture till Demosthenes came of age; Demophon, his brother’s son, 
was to have two talents and marry the sister as soon as she was old 
enough; and Therippides was to have the use of seventy minae till 
Demosthenes should be of age. They realised their legacies at once, 
did not trouble themselves about either marriage, though Aphobus 
declined to support the widow until she had put her gold ornaments 
into his possession. When Demosthenes came of age, they handed over 
thirty minae and fourteen slaves and an empty house. It is clear that 
the property had been maladministered in some way. It is a curious 
question what became of it; how much was downright embezzled, how 
much simply wasted. We have five orations of Demosthenes upon the 
whole business (counting the spés “AgoSov Wev8ouaprupias) which mig ht be 
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expected to resolve the difficulty, but we cannot form even an approxi- 
mate idea from them of what the guardians’ case was like, or even of 
Demosthenes’ own theory of the embezzlement, though we have to 
remember that he designedly withholds two-thirds of his case. In fact, 
it is hard to imagine that they could have had a case at all; yet it 
is clear that there was enough to be said on their side to get up a 
prejudice against Demosthenes, which could be appealed to with effect 
many years after. The property was much of it of a very precarious 
character; for instance, the slaves in the upholstery were pledged by 
one Moeriades, as security for forty minae (In Aphobum 1, § 31-33, 
Ppp. 1021, 1022), and it seems (though Aphobus allowed him to borrow 
five minae more on the same security, which moderate sum was duly 
repaid) that Moeriades was a very untrustworthy debtor, and as the 
security disappeared without the debt having been paid, it is quite 
possible that the guardians were right in stating that the creditors 
had established a better title to the security. The only arguments urged 
by Demosthenes in reply to this theory are that the guardians ought to 
have defended an action to maintain their lien on the slaves, and that his 
father was not a fool, which is backed up by some makeshift evidence of 
the solvency of Moeriades. Then two of the guardians had claims of 
one kind or another against the estate (In Aphobum 1, § 56, p. 828), 
and it seems were paid what they chose to ask, without even giving 
receipts for a specified amount. Again, Demosthenes gives an estimate 
of the materials in hand in both manufactories, which there were no 
means of checking at the time of the trial; for he makes no profession 
of producing accounts or vouchers, he only produces the evidence of 
those who had had ten or twelve years ago the means of knowing what 
the case was then. It is probable that we have only Milyas’? opinion of 
what was left, and Demosthenes’ opinion of what became of it; though 
Demosthenes makes out clearly that Aphobus ought to have accounted 
for the stock-in-trade, and did not. Also bottomry, in which more than 
a talent was placed, was a very hazardous investment, and there were 
sums of money amounting to a talent and forty or fifty minae lying 
at call at different bankers, which were more likely if drawn out to 
be paid away than to be invested. Also we know that Demosthenes 
all his life was a man of expensive tastes, so that it is hardly necessary 
to discredit entirely a plea put forward by Aphobus, that there had been 
considerable advances before the pupilage came to an end. This would 
be supported by the ambiguous taunt of Aeschines (In Ctes. § 73, p- 78); 
that Demosthenes had squandered his heritage in a ridiculous way. 


3 The confidential freedman of the elder Demosthenes. 
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Moreover, it is very possible that there actually was a concealed treasure, 
especially if we believe that Gylon’s representatives were liable to have 
their property attacked for his debts. This liability was put forward 
as the reason why the guardians did not find some one to farm the whole 
property, get in the debts, invest the assets, and carry on the business. 
Demosthenes produces evidence that this had been done in other cases, 
and had answered admirably, though he does not say whether quite such 
a complicated or hazardous business had been successfully farmed. He 
states, further, that the plea of Gylon’s debt to the state was put in at the 
last moment, too late to allow him to bring forward evidence that the 
debt had been paid, as he asserts it had. At first sight it seems a strong 
presumption against their sincerity in putting forward this plea, that they 
had returned Demosthenes as possessing fifteen talents, and liable to 
contribute on an assessment of three. But as the particulars of his 
estate were not given in the return, they may have easily made them- 
selves believe that it was safest for their ward to avert, even at a sacrifice, 
the suspicion of concealed resources, which might have led to enquiry 
where and what they were. Again, Demosthenes says that as the thirty 
slaves in the cutlery brought in thirty minae a year, when half of them 
were sold he reckons that the rest should have brought in fifteen, whereas 
the return was only eleven minae according to his guardians. It is not 
very surprising that the profits of a business resumed on a reduced scale, 
after being almost at a standstill for two years, should exhibit a falling 
off of something like twenty-seven per cent. If it were certain that the 
will was suppressed before Demosthenes began to be troublesome, this 
would be a clear proof of deliberate malversation; as it is, it would 
almost account for the facts, to suppose that the property was shamefully, 
indolently, timidly mismanaged, by men who from first to last thought 
. only of their own ease, profit, convenience, and security, and systematically 
postponed their ward, who perhaps exaggerated his destitute condition, 
since Aphobus offered before the trial either to prove that he was worth 
ten talents, or to make him so (In Aph. 1, § 57, p. 829). We have also 
to remember that Milyas enjoyed opportunities of peculation not so very 
inferior (on a small scale) to those of the guardians, while Demosthenes 
had a much better chance of recovering from them than from him. 
Demosthenes was a delicate child, and had an impediment in his speech; 
between the two he got the nickname of Bérados, or Bdrrados. Demo- 
sthenes acknowledged the former (D. de Cor. § 281, Ae. in Tim. § 186) 
as given by his nurse, perhaps in consequence of his stammering, which 
implies that the other at any rate was a calumny: it conveyed some kind 
of obscene imputation. He neglected the ordinary physical education of 
respectable Greeks; but he received the common intellectual training. 
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He says (De Cor. § 320, p. 312) that he went to the schools that became 
his rank, and complains (In Aph. 1, § 53, p. 828) that his guardians left 
his teachers unpaid. This falls in with the rather untrustworthy story 
that he asked Isocrates to teach him a fifth of his art for two minae, as 
he could not pay ten to learn all. As Isocrates taught his Athenian 
pupils gratis (Vitt. X Oratorum, p. 838), the story cannot be true as 
it stands, though it would be likely to be told of a man whose first form 
of extravagance had been a taste for expensive lessons. There are other 
stories which it is less easy to test, of his passion for Thucydides, and 
his having studied under Plato, and having been electrified by a speech 
of Callistratus, in which he invited the Athenians to recover Oropus. 
The first of these derives some confirmation from the harshnesses of 
Demosthenes’ style, of which we have sufficient evidence, though the 
traces have disappeared from his published speeches. The second rests 
on less authority, and is intrinsically improbable: when Demosthenes 
was old enough to learn from him, Plato's influence was almost entirely 
limited to the circle of professed philosophers. The third may easily be 
true, but it is curious that Demosthenes, who all his life was a strong 
partisan of Thebes, should have been electrified as a boy by an anti- 
Theban orator; and the story was of a kind to pass easily into a legend, 
and perhaps it is only the legend that has reached us. The only point 
that we can take as proved in his education, is that he studied under 
Isaeus, whose influence the ancients traced in his earliest speeches: and 
on such a point ancient criticism may be trusted implicitly. We do not 
know, however, whether he consulted him until he had a personal 
motive in the conduct of his guardians. Demosthenes was enrolled 
at the age of eighteen. Aeschines implies that there were, or might 
have been, difficulties raised, since he claims that Philodemus, his own 
father-in-law (De F. L. § 159, p. 48), smoothed them away. Just before 
this Aphobus had definitively violated the conditions of his legacy by 
marrying the sister of Onetor, and Demosthenes, as soon as he was 
of age, lost no time in urging his grievances. For two years the business 
remained in the stage of negotiation and arbitration; at last the arbitra- 
tors decided against Aphobus, apparently (In Aph. 1, § 57, p. 829) on 
the ground that the capital had been frittered away in expenses that 
ought to have been met out of revenue. Demosthenes assessed 
damages of ten talents against each of his guardians, and apparently 
had provided himself with evidence that money which would have 
amounted to that sum under his father’s management, had passed 
through each of their hands, and that they were answerable for the 
whole of it. We have his opening speech in the action against Apho- 
bus, and his reply, in which we trace something of the line of the 
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defence,. which made little impression on the court, for Demosthenes 
obtained a verdict for the full amount of his claim. 

The trial had nearly been frustrated by a curious incident so conve- 
nient to the guardians, as to make Demosthenes’ charge that they 
prepared it plausible. Thrasylochus came with his brother Midias 
to insist (with a good deal of insolence, related at length in the speech 
against Midias, and not mentioned at all in the speech against Aphobus) 
that Demosthenes should either relieve him of the expense of a trier- 
archy, or exchange properties. If the exchange had been accepted, 
Thrasylochus would have had a right to compound all the actions, 
which he might have done on very easy terms and yet have been a 
gainer, as his estate, by Demosthenes’ own shewing, was only worth 
about seven talents. Demosthenes calls no evidence in support of his 
theory, that the exchange was maliciously and vexatiously proposed. It 
is even possible that he accepted it freely from a desire to have two 
strings to his bow, and not risk everything on the success of his action. 
He accepted, subject to a decision of a court on the comparative value 
of the two properties, pending which he insisted on retaining possession. 
The day of the other trial was fixed, and Demosthenes, having refused 
Thrasylochus possession, was liable for the cost of the trierarchy. Con- 
sequently he had to pledge the assets which he acknowledged having 
Teceived from the guardians, for a sum which enabled him to pay the 
expenses of the trierarchy, after which he brought an action for slander 
against Midias, who was condemned in damages of ten minae, which he 
did not pay (Mid. p. 543, § 114), and spun out for eight years the suit 
in which Demosthenes tried to recover. 

Aphobus, like the other guardians, was a man of wealth and influential 
position; but he obviously took the verdict against him as a serious 
danger. He put all his property out of reach (Adv. Aph. § 5, 6, p. 845): 
he paid caution money as a denizen at Megara: after which precautions 
he came into court again with what was practically a motion for a new 
trial. His last word (In Aph. 1, § 60, p. 830) both before the arbitration 
and before the court had been, that after all there was a private treasure 
of four talents committed to the care of Cleobule, and that Milyas could 
be made to say where it was. Demosthenes had met this allegation 
upon the trial by the evidence of three witnesses that Milyas had been 
emancipated, and could not be made to speak under the only conditions 
under which his evidence would have been trusted. Aphobus replied by 
prosecuting Phanus, one of the three, for perjury. If he had gained his 
verdict, he would not have been legally entitled to a new trial, Perhaps 
he could have recovered from Phanus; certainly the conviction of Phanus 
would have discredited the former verdict enough to create a serious 
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prejudice against Demosthenes in any future attempts to enforce it. 
Moreover, he and his colleagues had wisely reserved the best part of 
their case till Demosthenes was unprepared to meet it: at this point of 
the proceedings they brought forward a mass of evidence in support of 
their own story of the guardianship, doubtless as a presumption that as 
Demosthenes was pledged to a vexatious prosecution, he had suborned 
perjury to carry it through’. 

Apparently the prosecution failed, and Aphobus was thrown back on 
the system of passive defence which he had prepared. Among other 
precautions, he had sent his wife back to Onetor, and so became his 
debtor for the amount of her dowry. As security for this he placed his 
house and landed property, the only asset which could neither be moved 
nor hidden, in the hands of her brother, and sent Demosthenes to get 
his remedy from him. The second speech against Onetor implies that 
since the first Demosthenes had obtained possession of the house (Adv. 
On. 2. § 18, p. 877), and there we have to leave the story. It appears 
that the suits against the other guardians never came into court: Demo- 
sthenes, some ten years after, says that he could not recover ot8é rodAoordy 
pépos. One ancient biographer says that he let some of his guardians off 
for money and others for goodwill, which must be understood of all the 
people against whom he brought suits in connection with this family 
quarrel, for three guardians could not be divided into ‘some’ and others. 
This seems the place for an action brought against his cousin Demo- 
meles for wilful wounding, and compromised, according to Aeschines 
(Ae. de F. L. § 99, p. 40, In Ctes. § 213, p. 84), for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. Lastly, Zosimus (p. 147, Reiske) gives the matter a senti- 
mental turn, and pretends that Demosthenes, after shewing his skill by 
getting verdicts for thirty talents, the full amount claimed, shewed his 
sense of justice by taking only the fourteen talents which were due. It 
is clear from the way in which Demosthenes speaks of his public and 
private liberalities, both in the Midias (§§ 196-200) and in the De Corona 
($ 332), that he had always money within reach. Probably he converted 
the fourteen slaves left in the cutlery into ready money, and with what 
he got from his guardians and their allies, he had a capital of several 
talents, on which he could live from hand to mouth. He was reproached 
in antiquity with lending money upon bottomry, which was too insecure 


1 The speech wpds “ApoBow has been discredited on three grounds: firstly, the prepara- 
tions for evading the decision of Attic courts mentioned there and in the speeches against 
was useless, since it could not set aside the verdict in the former trial; thirdly, Demosthenes 
tells the old story to a new audience in the old words. All three difficulties may be met, as 
they are raised, a priori. 
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an investment, and led to too many disputes to be quite respectable, 
though of course it enabled a small capitalist to turn his money often. 
Aeschines, a much better authority (In Ctes. § 173), implies that his 
main dependence was upon his rhetorical skill, which he exercised both 
in composing speeches for sale, and instructing those of his clients with 
whom he had become personally intimate. Beyond this general outline, 
the years between the trial of the guardians and his entrance into public 
life, are the most obscure in the life of Demosthenes. 

Perhaps this is the time of life to which we should especially refer the 
sneer of Theopompus which puzzled Plutarch (Vit. Dem. § 13), that 
Demosthenes could never keep to the same things or the same men. 
The constancy of his opposition to Philip and Alexander gives at this 
distance an appearance of unity to his conduct and character, which 
escaped the appreciation of a splenetic, impartial, and intelligent contem- 
porary. It seems to have been, especially in its latter part, a time of 
effusive and hardly creditable intimacies, importunate, probably inter- 
ested, and yet not insincere. By the report of his enemies (Ae. de F. L, 
§ 177, In Tim. § 170-176), Demosthenes was the oracle of a fluctuating 
circle of heady, rich young men, each of whom expected to become the 
first man in Athens, thanks to his own position and abilities, and above all, 
_ to the training of his gifted friend, who meanwhile made the connection 
serve his own convenience. The earliest and the most lasting, the most 
business-like, and perhaps the most questionable of these intimacies was 
with Apollodorus, the son of Pasion, a wealthy banker and naturalised 
Athenian, who was in a state of constant collision with Phormion, his 
father’s confidential freedman and successor in business, who, like his 
master, had been naturalised. Apollodorus, forgetting that Pasion had been 
a slave himself, was angry that Phormion should be better off than him- 
self, and passed a long series of years in disputes with him, which 
gradually culminated in lawsuits. Apollodorus employed Demosthenes 
in five cases unconnected with his quarrel with Phormion, which are 
placed on more or less satisfactory evidence at various dates between 
361-60 and 351-50 B.C. As Demosthenes made his first mark as 
a speaker in 359-58 (Euseb. Chron. p. 345, ed. Mai), Apollodorus, who 
was some ten years older, must have been his earliest and most consistent 
patron; but in 351-50 there must have been something of a quarrel, for 
Demosthenes composed a speech to be delivered, apparently by himself, 
in behalf of Phormion, in which Apollodorus is very severely handled. 
Phormion got his verdict, probably thanks to this speech, which begins 
with a graphic description of the pitiful way in which the poor man had 
fumbled his own case. Apollodorus, like Aphobus, replied by prosecut- 
ing a witness for perjury: the speech he delivered was supplied by 
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Demosthenes. The transaction was regarded in antiquity as highly 
questionable; and it would certainly be strange for a barrister now 
to call a witness on one trial, and accept a brief to prosecute him for 
perjury on another. It is hardly clear whether this was the whole of 
the story as Plutarch knew it; he speaks as if Demosthenes had written 
2 speech for Phormion to deliver, which certainly cannot be the dmép 
oppuavos that we have. 

So far he may be thought to support the far worse charge of Ae- 
schines, put plainly in the wep) wapanpecBeias, § 171, and in a more 
abstract form in the In Ctesiphontem, § 173, that Demosthenes allowed 
one side a sight of the speech he was engaged to compose for the other. 
It is clear that in the speech to which Demosthenes, in behalf of Phor- 
mion, composed a reply, Apollodorus had dwelt much on the fact of 
Phormion having been his father’s slave, and as the reply professes 
to give a full account of their quarrels, and mentions no trial in which 
Apollodorus could be said to prosecute Phormion sep) cdparos, it is 
on the whole most probable that Aeschines was exaggerating; that 
he presumed that Apollodorus claimed Phormion as a slave, because 
he taunted him with having been one. At the same time it is hardly 
probable that if Demosthenes did no more than Plutarch says, it would 
have damaged him, as Aeschines says his conduct did. Aeschines pro- 
fesses that Demosthenes got a reputation for bad faith: by the time 
of Plutarch this had dwindled to an imputation of bad taste. On such 
evidence we could not convict any man, especially a great man, and not 
an unscrupulous man of deliberate treachery; and there are many ways 
in which we can imagine the charge to have arisen, without imputing 
this: e.g. Demosthenes may have shewn Apollodorus the speech after 
the trial, to prove that it was less offensive than he thought; and the 
. charge was one which might easily become obscure when the people who 
spread it were dead. 

We know of two other intimates of Demosthenes, Ctesippus, the son 
of Chabrias, with whom he was closely connected in 355-54, and whose 
mother he was expected to marry (Plut. Vit. Dem. c. 15); Aristarchus, 
the son of Moschus, a violent young man, who killed Nicodemus, 
apparently for reflecting in the public assembly on his relations with 
Demosthenes, ‘by knocking out his eyes,’ Aeschines says, ‘and slitting 
the tongue that dared to speak out to you.’ Demosthenes was accused 
of having instigated the crime: he himself professed to believe in the 
innocence of Aristarchus, who fled to avoid a trial. Aeschines talks of 
three talents which Aristarchus had lodged with Demosthenes to provide 
for his necessities in exile, and which the latter had embezzled (De F. L. 
§ 177). We may perhaps believe that money of Aristarchus’ passed 
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through Demosthenes’ hands; perhaps also that he had or made reasons 
for detaining some or all of it. 

This seems the place to say something of Demosthenes’ personal 
habits and private character. All his life he seems to have been accused 
by his enemies of two faults, which seem at first sight to exclude each 
other: one being an austere morosity, the other profuse, effeminate 
luxury. We hear of his being ridiculed as a water drinker (D. de F. L. 
§ 51), and of his speeches smelling of the lamp (Plut. Vit. § 8): Hyper- 
ides (Frag. 17, p. 19, Sauppe) makes it an aggravation of his crime in 
embezzling the treasure of Harpalus, that he had rebuked the harmless 
indulgences of the young men who were bringing him to justice. It is 
chiefly from Aeschines that we hear of the other side,—of the thin clothes, 
like a fine lady’s, in which he wrote his speeches against his friends (In 
Tim. § 131, p. 18), of the excesses which made it credible that he had to 
find a friend to make him a father (Ae. de F. L. § 158, p. 118), of the 
extravagance which was sure to exhaust the treasures of Persia at last 
(In Ctes. § 173, p. 78). The second charge is supported to some 
extent by the number of anecdotes which Athenaeus has collected, 
of his expensive favourites of both sexes; and perhaps by another story, 
that when brought to trial in the matter of Harpalus, he had no children 
to exhibit to move the pity of the court, except those of his Samian con- 
cubine, and was ashamed to produce the mother. About the worst 
charges Demosthenes’ enthusiastic admirers were silent throughout anti- 
quity, probably from prudence, not from contempt. It is happily 
impossible to examine them in detail; they must be passed by with 
the admission, ‘where there is smoke there is fire,’ not dismissed with 
the contemptuous phrase, ‘throw mud enough and some is sure to stick.’ 
As we never hear from Aeschines the remotest hint of excesses of the 
table, it is probable that Demosthenes’ temperament was like that of 
Mahomet and the early Caliphs, abstemious in one direction and volup- 
tuous in another. It is harder to decide why he was so particular to 
have his clothes spun fine, except on the ground of delicate health; per- 
haps, too, his timid, jealous, suspicious temper, may be taken as the 
outcome of a sensitive, irritable organisation, to which the mere physical 
fret of ordinary flannel might be intolerable. This also would account 
in some measure for the charge of extravagance: to a timid, nervous 
man, the act of spending money gives for the moment a pleasant sense 
of power; and a nature not naturally joyous, needs to be assured that a 
pleasure is pleasant by its cost. Besides, a man who spends at rare 
intervals, finds it easiest when he does spend to be lavish; and lastly, it 
should be remembered that Demosthenes was habitually munificent both 
in public and private. 
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We have many details, but no dates, for his severe and thorough self- 
education as an orator. We know how on his first appearance he broke 
down; and how he was encouraged and guided by the actor Satyrus; 
how he declaimed, while marching up hill and by the sea shore, with 
pebbles in his mouth; how he shaved one side of his head, and shut 
himself up to meditate. We have more questionable information, that 
even his first unfortunate attempt was pronounced by old men’ to be in 
the spirit of Pericles, and that at last when his lisp was conquered, he 
was able to appear in the publie assembly with the following grotesque 
piece of exultation, jjxwo hépoy és tuas Td pO xarappepnropevpevovy, His per- 
severance in overcoming difficulties is the point on which our authorities 
have insisted most; and this has given greatest prominence to the short- 
comings of his oratory, which were connected with physical defects, 
because most resolution was required to conquer these. But it seems 
that besides being ill-delivered, his first speeches were harsh and obscure, 
and that the sentences were too long not merely for his voice, but for 
human ears. Another fault, of which Aeschines has preserved specimens 
ranging from 346 to 330 B.C., was indulgence in violent and unpleasant 
metaphors. This has not been noticed by ancient critics, so that it is 
probable Demosthenes himself removed any traces of it from his finished 
compositions. After all, however, he never attained to perfect clearness 
and ease, except in the beautiful speech against Leptines; his eloquence 
rushes, and does not flow; his great speeches are a little monotonous in 
their intensity; they are overweighted with arguments and earnestness, 
everything is enforced and ‘ inculcated ;’ we look in vain for the repose of 
secure and confident exposition, of unembarrassed narrative. The an- 
cients were conscious of the want of relief in his astonishing eloquence 
(Plut. Vit. Dem. § 11), and cultivated contemporaries took unfavourable 
notice of another consequence of his absorbed and pathetic seriousness, 
They contrasted his artificial manner, his forced passion, his deliberate 
pathos, which electrified the groundlings, with the reserve and self- 
possession of older speakers, ‘who discoursed with the multitude in a 
stately, magnificent way,’ and who, if their speeches as compositions 
were comparatively cold and empty, never merged their own dignity and 
personality in a torrent of factitious enthusiasm (Plut. Vit. § 11). 

On the whole, it seems we ought to place the greater part of this 
laborious training comparatively late in Demosthenes’ life, just before the 
first speeches on public affairs that have come down to us, the earliest of 
which is dated 355-54, even if we are to assume that it was over then. 
Probably the lawsuit with his guardians left him no leisure while it lasted; 


1 How old? Aeschines thought it a great thing to have a father who remembered Cleophon. 
C 2 
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after the compromise, there would still be four or five years before we 
can suppose that he had much practice as a speech writer, and these 
would be occupied in part with rhetorical studies: it appears there were 
already books on rhetoric, from which it seems, from the ancient guesses 
that have come down to us, he learnt more than from living teachers. 
But when he had learned to write a speech he stil] had to become an 
orator. He had still as much to learn as a chancery lawyer, who comes 
to face public meetings, and has to gain the ear of the House of Com- 
mons, and in his case the change was peculiarly difficult. Aeschines (In 
Ctes. § 173, p. 78) asserts that he took to politics because he had no 
choice after his unprofessional conduct towards Phormion and Apollo- 
dorus ; the insinuation is without visible or probable foundation,—we have 
public speeches before the case came on, and private speeches after it 
was decided. Demosthenes himself (In Zenothemin, ad fin.) gives us a 
much more valuable clue to the relation between the two sides of his 
career: he makes his client and relation, Demon, swear to the court that 
he, Demosthenes, has refused him all support at the trial; because as a 
politician he finds it impossible to take part in private causes, since this 
would prejudice those against whom he appeared, against his public 
measures. Demon refers to his kinsman as a speaker of established 
reputation, but beyond this we cannot fix the date. Demosthenes’ first 
considerable move was the speech against the law of Leptines, which 
was delivered 355-54. It was to a considerable extent the choice of a 
party: the declaration both of the principles on which he would act, and 
of the persons with whom he would act. Leptines had proposed to 
resume all.exemptions from liturgies, except those granted to the de- 
scendants of the tyrannicides, on the common-sense grounds that a good 
many were enjoyed by very unworthy persons, and that several very rich 
men were exempted from burthens which there were few rich men left 
to bear. The proposal was so popular, that the first attempt to combat 
it was allowed to fall through in consequence of the death of one of the 
speakers selected by the holders of exemptions to defend their cause. 
And though the opposition was revived, it was too late to involve the 
mover in penal consequences. In fact, the opponents felt themselves 
compelled to bring forward a counter proposal of their own, professing 
to remedy the undeniable scandals which they admitted to be the strong 
point of Leptines’ case. One of the most curious and amusing parts of 
Demosthenes’ speech, is that (§ 151-153, pp. 498, 499) where he 
insists on the means Leptines had for obliging him to go on with this 
alternative proposal, or at all events for carrying it through himself, 
when his own was definitively got rid of. The people who were in 
enjoyment of this grotesque privilege were principally rich denizens or 
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aliens with a business connection with Athens, and naturalised citizens. 
All had made large presents to the Athenian people of money or money’s 
worth : the naturalised citizens had made many such presents, and been 
rewarded first with exemption from the denizens’ special burdens, then 
with citizenship, then with exemption from the festival taxes. The son 
of Chabrias, indeed, enjoyed the exemption as a reward for his father’s 
military services, but his father had raised armies on his own credit, and 
had enriched the treasury. In point of fact, to maintain the permanence 
of such exemptions on principle, as essential conditions of Athenian 
honour and greatness, really implied that Athens was to pursue an ambi- 
tious policy in reliance on casual resources, that she was to depend upon 
large ‘ benevolences,’ and encourage them by shewing that such benevo- 
Jences were a secure investment; that her foreign policy was to be 
directed with the concourse of a crowd of cosmopolitan adventurers and 
potentates, rather than by the free determination of the ancient race 
of Erechtheus. Perhaps it may be thought, that as we never hear of 
Demosthenes’ paternal grandfather, and do hear of his Scythian grand- 
mother, Demosthenes himself had little old Athenian blood in him, and 
belonged himself to the cosmopolitan set. On this occasion Demo- 
sthenes was successful: Leptines’ project was got out of the way, and De- 
mosthenes’ counter project fell through, as it was probably meant to fall. 

The orator tells us himself that there were many lines of political life 
at Athens, and that, as might be expected from his speech against 
Leptines, he had chosen foreign politics for his own. Within three 
years he had delivered five, if not six, important speeches, of which 
‘one only was on a subject of vital interest. In fact, all are the pro- 
duction of a young man in whom legitimate personal ambition quite 
kept pace with his high abilities and lofty patriotism; it is quite as much 
his object to bring himself favourably before the public, as to procure 
the adoption of the definite measures he recommends, as in fact a young 
man could scarcely expect the public to give immediate practical effect to 
his plans. The first two of this group of speeches may be placed in 354. 
One of them was delivered in consequence of 2 foolish panic, that the 
danger of Persian invasion was not at an end with the abrupt termination 
of the Social war, and that the best way of meeting it was to appeal to 
-Panhellenic patriotism, and attack the great king at home by an united 
‘effort. Demosthenes points out, that by all experience it would be much 
“easier for Persia, if provoked, to direct a coalition of all Greece against 
Athens, than for Athens to organise such a coalition against Persia. 
But the principal object of the speech is to shew that Athens has much 
to do in order to be ready for war, to which end he has prepared a 
schedule calculated to set the direct contributions on a better footing. 
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The other has not come down to us. It was directed against the expe- 
dition to Euboea, which resulted in the battle of Tamynae; and as 
Demosthenes’ opposition cannot be set down to a pacific temper, it 
is safe to take it as the first proof of the partiality for Thebes with which 
he was often afterwards reproached, with the more plausibility, because 
during Demosthenes’ political life a good understanding with Thebes 
could only be maintained at the price of bearing a good deal from the 
Thebans. The speech in favour of Megalopolis explains the reasons of 
his unpopular determination; he regarded it is an axiom, that no power 
| ought to be allowed to preponderate in Greece, because such a power 
could be appealed to to thwart the enterprises of Athens, while if matters 
on the mainland of Greece were balanced and divided, Athens would 
have free scope to pursue her career of maritime adventures. It 
required great boldness to deliver such a speech so soon after the 
disastrous termination of the Social war, which must have niade all 
schemes of maritime dominion look unpromising, especially as the 
Athenians had a chance of solid advantage by a hearty co-operation 
with Sparta. Thebes was exhausted by the struggle with Phocis, and if 
the Athenians had thrown their weight into the opposite scale, they 
might certainly have recovered Oropus, at the price of assisting Sparta 
to regain a modified and precarious ascendancy in the Peloponnese. | 
Between anti-Spartan feeling and anti-Theban feeling, between the 
counsels of prudence and the stimulus of resentment and ambition, the 
Athenians did nothing, and most probably did not even decree any- 
thing. The Phocian war just then languishing, the Thebans managed 
to send a contingent into Peloponnese: Oropus was not recovered, and 
Megalopolis was relieved. The fourth speech of the group shews more 
clearly than any of the rest, the kind of results Demosthenes thought 
Athens ought to aim at, the kind of action for which he wished her 
to keep herself free. The Rhodians appear to have been the prime 
movers of the coalition which brought on the Social war, while they 
themselves were set in motion by Mausolus, the hereditary prince of 
Caria. When the war*had terminated to the advantage of the allies, the 
great Rhodian families who had been in correspondence with the Carian 
dynasty, thought the time had come to repay themselves and their 
patrons. Accordingly a Carian garrison was admitted, and the com- 
mons were put down. Demosthenes thought that it was possible to 
take a generous revenge upon the Rhodians, by granting the request of 
some envoys more or less accredited by a party which desired a counter 
revolution, delivering the commons from the yoke of their own nobility 
and the Carian dynasty, and of course restoring the island to its old 
connection with Athens, which, if strictly interpreted, was hardly very 
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onerous to one party or profitable to the other. In all four orations, 
there is as yet no trace of any paramount practical object which the 
speaker had before him. Athens is to guide herself by maxims and 
traditions, for want of a scheme of comprehensive policy. She is to 
avoid the risk of a hostile coalition, to put the war taxes on a sound 
footing, to watch against the growth of any power capable of dominating 
Greece, to place herself at the head of the democratic interest in mari- 
time Greece, and, if opportunity offer, in continental Greece also; in 
this way she will be able to maintain and increase her prestige, and 
to secure the largest share of the smal] advantages of current politics, 
which are concisely summarised under the head of influence. It must 
be admitted that in the absence of results, this policy embodies much 
generous sentiment and one sound maxim. 

At the time when the speeches in favour of the commons of Rhodes 
and the first speech against Philip were delivered, it would have been 
unreasonable to require either the orator or his audience to decide which 
speech contained the prophecy of his career. Both might have reason- 
ably imagined that the decline of democracy was as grave a danger 
to Athens as the progress of Macedon to Hellenism; in fact, Philip as 
yet had only appeared as the benefactor of his two nearest Greek neigh- 
bours: he had enlarged the territory of Olynthus, he had delivered the 
great houses of Thessaly from the pressure of the dynasty of Pherae, he 
had driven back the hordes of mercenaries collected by the Delphic 
treasure. True he had established his supremacy in towns that had 
belonged to the Athenian confederacy, and established himself in the 
important position of Amphipolis; but he had definitely asserted the 
ascendancy of his own power, which, if not Greek, was in intimate rela- 
tion with Greek states, over the unmistakable ‘barbarism of the Thracian 
and Illyrian hordes. Greece had seen Athens lose Rhodes and the 
Bosporus with great equanimity, as a result of the Social war: Athens 
herself had recovered the loss. Those who believed that Greece and 
Athens would lose little if the war with Philip ended in the loss of the 
precarious footing Athens still maintained on what was called ‘the Thra- 
cian frontier,’ might be pardoned for their shortsightedness, especially 
as Demosthenes contributed something to fulfil his prophecies by his 
vigorous and judicious efforts to falsify them. The speech has three 
main points, the causes of Philip’s undeniable ascendancy in the long 
war, the remedies for this ascendancy by improved administration at 
Athens, and above all by a reform in the moral tone of the citizens. 
This last is the key-note to all the speeches prior to the Peace of Philo- 
crates; the Athenians must take the management of their own affairs 
into their own hands; they must break through the routine established 
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by the public men who persuaded the commons that the regular supply 
of their doles depended upon it; if they took the wages of the state, they 
must hold themselves ready for the service of the state in time of war ; 
the attempt.to secure the good management of affairs by the criminal 
accountability of the generals was futile or worse; if the generals were 
properly supported, they would succeed, or, if they failed, then it would 
be time to punish them. These doctrines were maintained by Demo- 
sthenes throughout his career, with one important omission and one 
important addition. After the capture of Olynthus, he no longer 
scriously exerted himself to urge his countrymen to serve in person, 
and long before that catastrophe, be began to attribute everything that 
went wrong to the ubiquitous agency of Philip's gold. The latest in 
date of the series is also questionable in point of authenticity, and in 
fact has generally been rejected on the ground that it is a cento made up 
from the Second Olynthiac. Indeed, if we maintain its genuineness, we 
must also maintain that after the speech had served its turn, Demosthenes 
went back to it as a quarry for the materials of the Second Olynthiac. In 
itself the oration is perfectly coherent and exceedingly clever, and fits 
very well into history, though we can only fix its real or supposed date 
approximately. It must be later than the revolution in Rhodes, 352 B.C., 
and before the law of Eubulus, which made it a capital offence to apply 
the theoric fund to military purposes. We know that at one time it was 
the habit of Demosthenes to compose specches for a debate he had just 
heard; we do not know how long this habit continued, or if it was left 
off gradually. These questions are all so uncertain, that perhaps the point 
may almost be decided by observing that one of the parallel passages is 
completed with a happy trait in the speech wep) cuvrageas (§ 23, p. 172), 
which is omitted in the Second Olynthiac. The object of the speech is 
to prove that the Athenians lost much in dignity, and even in profit, by 
allowing themselves to be managed by cliques of politicians, and com- 
pounding for a few small and certain advantages, instead of the great 
results that might be expected from vigorous and self-sacrificing action. 
The speech, if Demosthenes wrote it, and if it was ever delivered, pro- 
duced little effect; it is chiefly remarkable as a manifesto against the 
system of Eubulus, upon the whole the most influential and the most 
respectable statesman of the generation which was passing away, a sort 
of minor Pericles in his conservative policy and his consistent and suc- 
cessful endeavours to bring home to all classes a sense of their material 
interest in democratic institutions, though without the palest reflection 
of his magnificence of conception or of his imposing personality. 

At the time of the expedition to Euboea, which is identified by Demo- 
sthenes (Adv. Mid. § 205-207, p. 567) with that which led to the battle 
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of Tamynae, placed by Westermann 354-53, three years earlier than the 
ordinary date, on the ground of the testimony of Hyperides, Demo- 
sthenes volunteered to serve as Choregus, as otherwise his tribe would 
have been unrepresented in the competition at the Dionysia, as it had 
been the year before. Of course this exempted him from service in the 
expedition, and it is possible, without any imputation on his courage, 
that this consideration stimulated his munificence, just as Midias, though 
commandant of the cavalry, chose to fit out a trireme at his own expense, 
and serve aboard of her. Besides his dislike to the disagreeables of 
campaigning, Demosthenes had an additional motive in his dislike to all 
interference in Euboea, as tending to embroil Athens with Thebes. He 
made his preparations with perhaps something of his usual extravagance, 
ordering a magnificent ceremonial dress for himself, with a gold crown: 
perhaps this revived the spleen of Midias, who had an old quarrel with 
Demosthenes, going back to the time of the lawsuit with the guardians. 
It is possible, too, that he was connected with Nicodemus, who, according 
to Aeschines (De F. L. p. 292), prosecuted Demosthenes as a deserter; 
and had to be bought off; who also spoke freely against Demosthenes on 
some ground, and was murdered about this time by an intimate of Demo- 
sthenes. However, he had some motive for annoying Demosthenes, and 
he had the power of doing so with impunity. He was rich and well- 
born, he was closely connected with other rich and influential men; he 
had no ambition, a strong and rational contempt for his countrymen, a 
certain shrewdness and a certain courage, and his only use for all these 
resources was to set himself above the law; he desired nothing of his 
countrymen, except that they should be afraid of him. The night before 
the Dionysia he succeeded in spoiling the orator’s finery, and, according 
to Demosthenes, he succeeded by terrorism in depriving him of the 
prize; it is certain that after the decision he assaulted Demosthenes 
with such violence, that twenty years after the event Aeschines could 
taunt him with having the marks still about him. He was some twenty 
years younger than his assailant, and could therefore plausibly claim 
credit for his forbearance in not killing him upon the spot, though prob- 
ably Midias was the more powerful man of the two. Immediately after 
the performance, an assembly was held in the theatre to decide upon all 
the complaints which had arisen during the festival, and Demosthenes 
brought his case before it and obtained an enthusiastic decision, that, 
beside the common assault, Midias had been guilty of a public offence, 
by an attack on a public officer during a public festival. As Demo- 
sthenes set forth in his speech, there were ample precedents for taking 
the severest view of such conduct; but there were precedents also of 
respectable citizens who had allowed powerful men to insult them at 
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their own price, though perhaps not under such aggravated circum- 
stances. In fact, the question at issue was the value of Demosthenes’ 
personal dignity, and this explains the tenacity with which he maintained 
the prosecution, in spite of threats and bribes and accusations got up 
against himself by men of straw, who were never meant to press them. 
At last the question was put before him in this form: that even, if he 


gained his verdict for the public offence, the influence of Midias would 


be certain to secure the adoption of the reduced penalty which was due 
to a common assault, and that he only had the choice whether the half 
talent (some hundred and twenty guineas) which Midias would pay in 
any case, should be paid to him or to the state. Whatever happened, 
Demosthenes was certain to be ridiculous, for the prosecution would be 
a fiasco if Midias was allowed to fix the penalty. Perhaps a fiasco 
would have been forgotten sooner than a compromise ; at any rate, Demo- 
sthenes was never forgiven for taking the only satisfaction he was likely to 
get. The inflexible civic virtue of his speech, which was not delivered, has 
enabled the spiteful taunts of contemporaries to find an ech@ in posterity. 

Demosthenes was compensated to some extent for this personal morti- 
fication, by an event which gave him an opening to attain something 
nearer political influence than he had hitherto enjoyed. Much of the 
mismanagement of the war with Philip had been due to a sceptical 
indifference at Athens. The Athenians did not see how they were to 
act with energy north of the Aegean without allies on the spot, as they 
indeed never had acted before. At last Olynthus declared against, Philip, 
and solicited an alliance with Athens, and there was a chance that the 
Athenians would attend seriously to the subject which Demosthenes was 
anxious to make his own. We have three speeches on behalf of Olyn- 
thus, which it is generally assumed were delivered at three assemblies, to 
which another supposition is frequently added, that each assembly had to 
consider the demands of an Olynthian embassy, and each voted an expe- 
dition. The order of the three speeches is an insoluble question, for 
none of the three speeches dates itself absolutely or relatively; the ex- 
ternal evidence reduces itself to balancing the authority of Dionysius, 
perhaps of Philochorus, against that of antiquity in general; the internal 
evidence reduces itself to a comparison which of three urgent speeches 
can be considered the most urgent; any one of the three speeches might 
have been delivered at any point in the war, and though there are 
degrees of appropriateness, they are far from being indisputably plain. 
Confining ourselves to the internal evidence, it is pretty safe to say that 
the third oration seems later than the other two. There is a keener tone 
of apprehension for the safety of Olynthus, with broader hints at the 
necessity of making the festival fund available for military purposes, and 
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there are specific reflections on the inadequacy of past efforts, and this 
last consideration is almost decisive. The first and second stand upon a 
different footing: if they came to us without an indication of their 
author, and the age in which he lived, it would certainly be simplest 
to take them as alternative speeches composed for the same occasion. 
The situation is the same in both: the Athenians have long desired such 
aid as Olynthus can give, let them make the best use of it now that Olyn- 
thus presents herself unsolicited, let the most be made of the opportunity. 
But in the first speech this thought is enforced chiefly by dwelling 
on alarmist topics; in the second the motive is hope, not fear. Philip is 
disparaged with singular audacity as a mushroom potentate, whose power 
is only a parasite of the neglect of Athens, while the Athenians them- 
selves are taunted with their degeneracy, and with the paltriness of the 
improvements on which they were inclined to hug themselves. That 
Demosthenes should have written two speeches and only delivered one 
(if, indeed, he delivered either), would not after all be more extraordinary 
than that Cicero, when he had a much more prominent and assured 
position, should have written seven speeches against Verres and only 
delivered two. Jt would prove at most that he did not consider his 
oratorical education over; for we must remember that, besides being a 
patriot, Demosthenes was an artist, and might choose to treat the subject 
of Olynthus twice over, as Pope did with the Dunciad and Tasso with 
Jerusalem. Again, we do not know the real relation of Demosthenes’ 
published speeches on public affairs to those which he actually delivered. 
It was not his rule to compose an harangue and learn it by heart and 
then deliver it. Of course it is possible that the public speeches which 
have come down to us were precisely the exceptions to this rule: it is 
possible also that they represent the final ideal and shape of the speeches 
which in their delivery had pleased him best. If so, it is not unlikely 
that he may have perceived that each class of motives introduced into 
a single speech on behalf of Olynthus, would have been more effective 
separately than both had been together. Perhaps this conjecture on the 
order of the Olynthiacs may take its place with others. Nothing can 
be cleverer than the way in which Demosthenes urges (Ol. 3, §14, p. 31) 
that those who have had the popularity of starving the war and nursing 
the festival fund, ought to bear the unpopularity of repealing the securi- 
ties they had taken during times of less pressure, for the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of the surplus. And we are not undervaluing the seriousness of the 
first two speeches, at any rate, when we praise their ingenuity: the 
speaker wishes to induce his countrymen to fight Philip heartily, and he 
is uncertain whether the way to attain this is by overrating the danger to 
be feared from him, or by underrating the solidity of his power. It is 
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obvious that he wishes to establish: an influence as well as to carry a 
measure, for if he desired the measure exclusively for its own sake, he 
would have been content to advocate it on its own proper grounds, and 
convince others as he had been convinced himself. In pursuit of the 
influence due to his political talents and earnest patriotism, Demosthenes 
was destined to make an even greater display of versatility than that im- 
plied in the contrast between the Second Olynthiac and the First Philippic. 

After some successes, which the orator warned his countrymen 
not to overrate, the head of the Philippising party at Olynthus came 
into power; probably he was expected to procure tolerable terms for 
the city, but he failed to do anything, whether through Philip’s severity 
or his own incapacity or treachery. First he surrendered the cavalry 
(perhaps his own partisans) and then the city, which altogether lost its 
political existence, while many of the inhabitants were reduced to slavery. 
Curiously enough, Philip, after this success, unprecedented both in its 
extent and the severity with which it had been used, made overtures 
through various channels for a cordial accommodation with Athens. 
Demosthenes, after having made himself as prominent as he could 
in opposition to Philip, determined to make himself more prominent 
in advocacy of an intimate understanding with Philip. It is quite true 
that, as he argued (De Cor. § 291, p. 305, De F. L. § 260, p. 415) when 
he passed again into opposition, after the peace of Philocrates had dis- 
appointed both himself and public opinion, that his action had no serious 
influence upon the result, and that his influence did no harm. But even 
if the position of Demosthenes had been simply that of the fly on the 
wheel, it is curious that he should have elected to perch upon that parti- 
cular. cart. In fact, when Philocrates was impeached for a cautious 
attempt to reciprocate Philip’s cautious advances, Demosthenes went 
as much out of his way to defend him as Horace Greeley went when he 
offered himself as a bailsman to liberate Jefferson Davis; and in the case 
of Horace Greeley the generosity was its own object, in the case of 
‘Demosthenes it was the first step of a series. The truth is, that the 
power of Philip was such a new anomalous fact in Greek experience, 
that it was impossible for any statesman to take in its full bearings. 
Even after the victories of Alexander, there was no one who realised 
their effect upon Greece; those who had looked to Persia to deliver 
Greece, misconceived the situation almost as much as those who thought 
that Greece at last had conquered Persia, In 347 B.C. the situation was 
still more perplexing than in 330 B.C. Demosthenes has left us no 
explanation of his acts, which he endeavours to reduce to insignificance, 
and his denials of the specific statements of Aeschines are too perfunc- 
tory to be very important. Aeschines’ account is very amusing, and on the 
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whole ‘consistent: and not incredible, though it is doubtless heightened 
and somewhat distorted by his natural anxiety to make out that Demo- 
sthenes would have sold himself to Macedonia if he could. According 
to him, Demosthenes annoyed all his colleagues on the first journey to 
Macedonia, by his overweening confidence in a great diplomatic triumph: 
he was going to stop Philip’s mouth with a sound cartrope, without 
a single flaw or splice in it (Ae. de F. L. § 22, p. 31). It is true, that as 
Hegesander had expressed his fear that Philip would have the best of the 
discussion of the merits (as he had certainly the material ascendancy), 
Demosthenes may have only meant that he might promise a verbal 
victory for what it was worth. In the presence of Philip, Demosthenes 
was cowed. Still according to Aeschines, he broke down ignominiously, 
and when he tried to recover himself, he only blundered into spasms of 
fulsome flattery (Ae. de F. L. § 373, pp. 32, 33). Henceforward Ae- 
schines represents Demosthenes as actuated simply by an anxiety to 
propitiate Philip, and by jealousy of his colleagues, for whom he was 
perpetually laying traps. The first display of this feeling was against 
Aeschines, whom he reviled for imperilling the peace by the energetic 
tone of his speech, as if, said Demosthenes, we should ever man the 
fifty triremes which we voted to keep ready. The fifty triremes were 
specially intended to defend Thermopylae, as suggested by Demosthenes 
himself (Ib. § 40, p. 33), and it was certainly natural for him to give vent 
to his spleen when he saw that others relied upon carrying out his policy, 
when he perceived that it had irrevocably broken down by the fault of 
others. Besides, the attitude of rebuke came easily to him; the fault to 
be rebuked was a secondary consideration. He had rebuked the assem- 
“bly for desiring war with Persia, before he had rebuked them for their. 
slackness in the war with Philip. After this ebullition, according to Ae- 
schines, Demosthenes next endeavoured to screen his break down by 
getting his colleagues to report that he had supported the claim for the 
restoration of Amphipolis, as previously arranged. After this the envoys 
began to express their admiration of Philip personally, and Demosthenes 
dared them to repeat their compliments at Athens (Ib. § 46, p. 33). 
Considering that Philip had as yet no party, and that most of the citizens 
revenged themselves in the only way they could, by despising him, it is 
probable that the challenge was only meant as a taunt, though Aeschines 
says it was meant as atrap. At all events it seems to have acted as one; 
the ambassadors gravely proceeded to arrange who was to dilate upon 
each of Philip’s accomplishments. When they came to carry out this 
programme, Demosthenes, who had probably forgotten the whole affair, 
was disgusted with their behaviour, as, to say the least, unbusinesslike ; 
accordingly he turned all their compliments into ridicule, and wound up 
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by giving a specimen of the style in which necessary and unpleasant 
business ought to be despatched (Ib. § 53, p. 34). Still he persevered 
in his attentions to Macedonia, which were the more significant because 
they were unnecessary: he moved that an assembly should be held to 
consider the proposals of the ambassadors, even before the ambassadors 
arrived, and that the ambassadors themselves should be treated with 
special and elaborate distinction in the theatre; he even arranged that 
during their stay they should be his guests. It is obvious that if he was 
not anxious to begin a new career as a Macedonian agent, he wished to 
leave no trace of his old career as an opponent of Macedon. 

What happened at the two assemblies in which these proposals were 
under consideration, and in connection with the ratification of the treaty 
by Athens and her allies, is one of the most perplexing questions in the 
whole history. We have practically to choose between the authority of 
Aeschines and that of Demosthenes. The only two indisputable facts 
gre, that Demosthenes went out of his way to defend Philocrates and to 
court the Macedonian ambassadors; these facts have a meaning in the 
story of Aeschines, they present themselves as isolated anomalies in the 
story of Demosthenes. In fact, when the speeches on the embassy were 
composed, Demosthenes had a strong interest in misrepresenting his 
former attitude, and it seems he did so. It seems probable that Demo- 
sthenes was quite as impatient as Aeschines of the delays that would have 
resulted from any attempt to act in conjunction with the whole body of 
Greek states. When the peace had become unpopular, those concerned 
in it naturally bandied the blame about among one another, and fastened 
upon things to which they had not dreamed of objecting at the time, as 
the origin of all the mischief. So far as we can see, the only incidental 
consequence of the peace which Demosthenes seriously endeavoured to 
prevent at the time, and which he was seriously displeased to see accom- 
plished in spite of him, was the extension of Philip’s Thracian frontier in 
the direction of the Chersonese. So far as we can make out, the original 
draught of the treaty as moved by Philocrates, stipulated for peace and 
alliance between Athens and her allies on the one part, except the Halians 
and Phocians, and Philip and his allies on the other. No doubt this 
exclusion was copied from the instructions of Philip’s ambassadors, and 
sO was put more plainly and offensively than need required. The self- 
respect of the Athenians revolted against admitting in the same breath 
that the Phocians were their allies, and excluding them from the treaty ; 
but it still had to be determined whether the Phocians, though not ex- 
cluded by name, were to be admitted in fact. This was in the first 
instance a question for the administration, and it was quietly decided 
against the Phocians. It is true that they had a treaty which they had 
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not violated; but the alliance had been made with the nation, not with 
the dynasty, and the dynasty had recently affronted Athens by declining 
to profit by it. Demosthenes does not claim to have protested; as a 
partisan of Thebes he had no reason for doing so. Cersobleptes stood 
in rather a different position; he and his predecessors had been the 
great obstacles to the tranquil enjoyment by Athens of their establish- 
ments in the Chersonese, and anything like a stable alliance with the 
Thracian kings was out of the question; but at the moment an alliance 
existed on parchment, and had not been recently violated upon either side. 
On the other hand, Philip’s ambassadors had orders not to include Cer- 
sobleptes in the treaty, and an alliance with Cersobleptes would certainly 
be an obstacle to an intimate alliance with Philip, such as many at Athens 
were anxious to conclude, including Demosthenes, if we may trust Ae- 
schines. Besides, it is to be remembered that the question was whether 
Athens should make peace on behalf of the Phocians and Thracians, which 
neither the Phocians nor Thracians had authorised her to do. While 
the terms of peace were under discussion, there was no mention of Cer- 
sobleptes; but, after the peace had passed the vote, one Critobulus of 
Lampsacus presented himself, and claimed to be sworn as representing 
Cersobleptes, who was very hard pressed, and in need of help from any 
quarter. Demosthenes was chairman for the day, and resented the 
intrusion in characteristic language (Ae. de F. L. § go, p. 39). He said 
Critobulus was sponging for a share of the peace like a parasite at a 
sacrifice, and that another assembly was fixed for the consideration 
of such claims, and his must wait till then. However, he was forced to 
put a motion for swearing him to the vote, and so it was probably carried 
he should be sworn. He came for this purpose into the generals’ office, 
but it is evident that he was not sworn, for Demosthenes accused Aeschines 
(Ae. ubi sup. § 92) of turning him out; and no doubt Aeschines, like 
Demosthenes, wished to exclude him. So, according to the writer of 
Philip’s letter (ap. Dem. p. 160), did the Athenian generals; and no 
wonder, for we do not hear one word of his credentials. It seems the 
matter was staved off to the next assembly, as Demosthenes originally 
proposed, and that there Philocrates carried a motion, which virtually 
excluded Cersobleptes, that those states should be sworn as Athenian 
allies which had representatives then in session at Athens (Ae. in Ct. 
§ 74). This assembly seems to have been held on the twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth of Elaphebolion. On that very day Philip had taken Holy 
Mount and the treasure of Cersobleptes. Chares at once sent the news 
to Athens, and on the third of Munychion, Demosthenes carried a motion 
in the senate, that the ambassadors should set off at once to find Philip 
in Thrace, with the avowed intention of stopping his conquests. The 
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ambassadors had to go as far as Oreus, where there was an Athenian 
commander, who had orders to convoy them; but there they halted, 
with the full consent of. Proxenus. Demosthenes was helpless; he could 
do nothing but fret and suspect the worst, especially of Philocrates and 
Aeschines, who got on so much better than he with Philip. Perhaps it 
was he who inserted the clause in the instructions to the ambassadors, 
forbidding private interviews with Philip. After a time they went on to 
Pella, and waited there till Philip came back, during all which time the 
suspicions of Demosthenes were naturally aggravated, for the reason of 
the delay in Philip’s return was obviously due to the fresh conquests he 
was making in Thrace, and his colleagues had doubtless assured him 
that with the capture of Holy Mount all was over, and Philip might 
be expected back from one day to another. At last Philip came, and 
Aeschines dilated upon the duty of the ambassadors, enforcing a clause 
which he had doubtless had inserted in the instructions, that the ambassa- 
dors were to do all the good they could. Demosthenes was not in a 
temper to take uncongenial advice; he declared he would know nothing 
‘about Philip’s expedition to Phocis; the only thing the ambassadors had 
to do was to receive the oaths of Philip and his confederates, and get 
home without compromising the city by a series of ambitious intrigues. 
It was agreed that each ambassador should speak for himself, which is a 
sign that neither Aeschines nor Demosthenes was sufficiently trusted by 
his colleagues to induce them to silence the other, and to quiet Demo- 
sthenes, if possible, it was agreed he should speak first. By this time 
Demosthenes had worked himself into a belief that the other ambassadors 
were in a conspiracy to betray himself and his country to Philip. Ac- 
cordingly, while he shewed extravagant deference, or what Aeschines 
chose to consider such, to Philip, he contrasted his own language about 
Philip at Athens with that of his colleagues, very much to their disad- 
vantage. Aeschines spoke next, and the Macedonians, who had not 
witnessed all the bickerings of the last six or seven weeks, naturally 
thought his speech more approptiate to the occasion, as well as more 
dignified. While the embassy remained at Pella, Demosthenes’ position 
grew more and more uncomfortable ; his colleagues were in confidential 
intercourse with Philip, to which he was not admitted; they boasted, on 
grounds which he could not control, of having obtained advantages in 
which he did not believe; they would not allow him to send home 
despatches embodying his alarm; they persuaded Philip to prevent him 
from returning alone. Then Philip persuaded them to an open violation 
of their instructions. Demosthenes had intended that they should go 
first to the Hellespont, and swear Philip and his allies in that quarter, 
and then swear his other allies on their way home; but when they were 
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at Pella, and had been waiting there for weeks, the inconvenience of 
setting off to the Hellespont was so obvious, that they might be par- 
doned for receiving the oaths of Philip’s allies at Pella, or on the road 
from thence to Athens. During all this time Demosthenes had been 
‘unavoidably in a ludicrous position, and on his return he felt its effects. 
His colleagues for the moment enjoyed an enormous popularity, on the 
strength of the good news they brought, and probably believed: Demo- 
sthenes professed that he had no knowledge that their promises were 
true, and that he disbelieved them (De Pace, § 10, p. 59); and he was 
laughed at for his pains. It does not appear that even now he appealed 
to the Athenians to defend the Phocians against Philip, though he denied 
that Philip was coming to defend Phocis against Thebes ; he contented 
himself with urging the Athenians not to send a force of their own to 
support Philip in his ambiguous expedition, as such a force would only 
be hostages for their assent to its objects when declared. It was only 
when Philip had declared himself in favour of Thebes that Demosthenes 
saw his way to avenge himself on his colleagues for their ill-earned 
popularity. It was quite certain that if Athens had been disposed to 
defend the Phocians, she had lost her chance of doing so, thanks to 
Aeschines and his colleagues; moreover, the alarm created by Philip's 
measures in Phocis had made the peace for a moment very unpopular, 
and Demosthenes was, by his own shewing (De F. L. § 228, p. 415), a 
timid politician who never ventured to intrude on an unwilling audience. 
From this, it was not a difficult step to the desire to clear himself at the 
expense of his colleagues. He even persuaded himself that he would 
never have gone on the second embassy at all, but for his engagement 
to aid some Athenian prisoners to ransom themselves, which he made 
on his first visit to Macedonia (D. de F. L. § 190). Meanwhile Demo- 
sthenes began for the first time to be taken up by a powerful political 
combination. The war party proclaimed that every one else had sold 
theriselves, that he was the only man the city could trust (Ae. in Ctes. 
§ 81, p. 65). Still he for some time maintained an attitude of reserve ; 
after the ruin of Phocis, after the decree to put Attica in a state of siege, 
he delivered an oration in favour of recognising Philip’s claims to Am- 
phictyonic rights, which rested on the decision of an assembly whose 
legitimacy at Athens was considered questionable (De Pace, § 14, p. 60), 
and which Demosthenes did not care to endorse. His arguments rested 
upon the old thesis, that Athens could not afford to give occasion for an 
attack from a Greek coalition. ®pposing it were possible to renew the 
war with Philip alone, under favourable conditions, Demosthenes was 
ready to do so, though the peace with which he had done his best to 
connect his name was not yet a year old; but he was still far from the 
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temper, that if free Hellenism was to perish, it became Athens to perish 
as its champion. Meanwhile Athens still retained so much elasticity, 
that the peace of Philocrates had something of the same effect as the 
peace of Nicias; her resources, though no longer adequate to war, were 
more than sufficient for a peace establishment (D. de F. L. § ro1); the 
surplus began to accumulate and the revenue to rise, and public spirit 
rose with it. There was no Alcibiades to divert the reviving ambition of 
the city to oblique and distant enterprises: it was inevitable that the 
peace should be discussed, and except as a prs-aller it would not bear 
discussion. When it was concluded, a sense of exhaustion had been 
general at Athens; but the city was still too prosperous for such a 
sense to continue long; and Philip, when he manceuvred for the 
peace, had not trusted exclusively to the lassitude of Athens; he had 
held out promises which, though vague, were not ambiguous, and had 
not done anything that could even be called a commencement of execu- 
tion. The consequence was, that the politicians of the war party began 
to be active and aggressive, while the politicians of the peace party had 
nothing to do, and did it. As early as 344 B.C., Philip sent a letter, 
backed by embassies from his Peloponnesian allies, to remonstrate against 
the hostile attitude into which Athens was gradually drifting; not that the 
majority of the people were yet prepared for war, but they were too sore 
to repress the anti-Macedonian party, which began to speak much and 
act a little in their name. In reply to this remonstrance, Demosthenes 
delivered the oration now known as the Second Philippic. He had 
a difficult case; for though the Athenians had undoubtedly been misled, 
there were no colourable grounds for maintaining that Philip had broken 
the treaty; in fact, if he had not given them a right to judge his conduct 
by his professions, it might have seemed positively friendly when judged 
by the situation. Demosthenes meets the difficulty by insisting that 
every act of Philip tending to extend his influence in Greece was an act 
of hostility to Athens, by harping on the fact that he had continued his 
conquests in Thrace after the treaty had been ratified at Athens, and 
saying that Philip ought to address his complaints not to Athens, but to 
his own partisans, whose representations, authorised or unauthorised, had 
exposed him to comments which singularly resembled insults. It seems 
that Demosthenes spoke often in this tone during the negotiations, 
which grew angrier and angrier while the peace was still observed. He 
did not propose to abrogate the treaty, but he inflamed the popular dis- 
content with it, and he had already persuaded himself, and exerted 
himself to persuade his countrymen, that it was Philip’s intention to 
take and destroy Athens, as he had taken and destroyed Olynthus. 
Still he was timid, and he was not popular; he was probably right in 
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thinking that he could speak most effectively if he spoke irresponsibly. 
About a year before the Second Philippic was delivered, Timarchus had 
undertaken to prosecute Aeschines, and thus exposed himself to a counter 
prosecution. In this Demosthenes was the leading counsel for the defence, 
and, by the report of Aeschines, seems to have arranged his case with 
great ingenuity. Timarchus himself was to speak to the evidence, some 
general, probably Chares, was to speak to the veniality of the charge, and 
Demosthenes was to speak to the motives of the prosecutor. 

In 343, Demosthenes took up the prosecution against Aeschines 
himself, in the worst and vulgarest and most tedious of his authentic 
speeches, It reads less like a speech than like a series of captious and 
petulant notes upon some statement of Aeschines’ case; and even the 
one strong point, that Aeschines had been a most mischievous tool of 
Philip’s Phocian policy, must have lost much of its effect at the time 
when men still remembered that Demosthenes himself had done nothing 
to oppose that policy. Still the growth of angry feeling had been so 
great, that Aeschines, who, on the strength of his influence as having 
secured good relations between Athens and Macedon, had been able to 
procure the conviction of an opponent almost without evidence, was 
now within thirty votes of being convicted, on evidence scarcely stronger, 
by an opponent who did not come into court with clean hands. The 
principal occupation of Demosthenes at this time was a series of em- 
bassies, whose object and order it is difficult to ascertain. We hear of 
him in Leucas, in Ambracia, in Thessaly, in Messene, at Argos, and at 
Megalopolis, where he set a dyke against the torrent of Python’s 
eloquence. According to his own account (De Cor. § 304) he was 
uniformly successful, and this is certainly probable, for to most of his 
audiences the Macedonian alliance was still one of the speculative 
questions of politics; in each state there was a small knot of ambitious 
men who thought to promote their own importance by giving Philip an 
influence in their native cities, and securing themselves a position as his 
agents. The advantages of such a course, even where they could intro- 
duce a Macedonian ambassador to enforce them, must always have 
appeared rather problematical, and the sincerity and energy of Demo- 
sthenes, even apart from his eloquence, were quite sufficient to rouse 
Greek jealousy against a foreign king. As the intervention of Philip, 
armed or unarmed, was generally in support of extra-constitutional 
powers, it was easy for Demosthenes to represent this vigilant oppo- 
‘sition to a power still in alliance with Athens as simply the exposure of 
unmistakable injustice, which it was impossible for Philip himself to 
resent. And the same defence applied in thé judgment of the orator 
to his perpetual recurrence to the old grievance about the posts occupied 
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by Philip in Thrace, after the ratification of the treaty by Athens, the 
recognition of Cardia on the isthmus of Chersonese as an independent 
ally of Macedon, and especially the occupation of Halonnesus. Upon 
the first point the Athenians had certainly no case whatever as against 
Philip; their ambassadors had received the oath of the representative of 
Cardia, and though Demosthenes’ complaints on other grounds had 
been loud, he tells us nothing of his protests about this. About Halon- 
nesus the case was little better: the sovereignty of the island had never 
been in debate between Philip and Athens during the war, so that the 
terms of the peace based on the principle of uf possrdetis were a virtual 
recognition of the title of Athens. Unfortunately the Athenian title had 
not been effectively asserted, and the island was actually in possession of 
a pirate chief, who insulted the coasts of Macedon. The Athenians 
were of course the parties to whom Philip should have applied for 
redress, though we do not know how long they had tolerated the usur- 
pation of the pirate, nor whether they had a more definite title to the 
island than the general one derived from their command of the sea, nor 
whether they had a reason for attaching more value to the island than 
they had hitherto done in practice. However, Philip took the law into 
his own hands, and the war party made the most of their grievance. 
Philip’s ambassadors were authorised to cede the island, but the war 
party insisted he should restore it. The distinction was invented by 
Demosthenes. Philip then offered to submit the question of the original 
title to arbitration, which looks as if the Athenians had been as careless 
of their claim to Halonnesus as of their claim to Amphipolis. If the 
arbitrators decided in Philip’s favour, the island was to be ceded; if not, 
it was to be restored: but the offer was declined. Demosthenes seems 
to have given two reasons for the refusal—one political, the other diplo- 
matical. The political reason was, no impartial arbitrator could be 
found (probably because every possible arbitrator had been or would 
be bribed by Philip); the diplomatical reason was, that Athens could not 
treat her maritime supremacy or its incidents as matter for arbitration. 
The same embassy was charged with a commission to invite modifica- 
tions of the treaty if the Athenians were dissatisfied with it; of course 
any proposals made were intended to be subject to discussion. The war 
party put forward three. Each party was to enjoy its rightful possessions 
(instead of what each actually held at the date of the treaty: i.e. Philip 
‘was to cede Amphipolis). The treaty was to be general, and include all 
Greece, and both Athens and Philip were to have the right of interfering 
to protect any Greek state attacked by anysoever contrary to the provi- 
sion. (This clause would give Athens a valid claim to intervene between 
Philip and his discontented allies.) Lastly, the Thracian posts were to 
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be evacuated. All the proposals seem to have been accepted by the 
Macedonian envoys, at least ad referendum ; and an embassy was sent 
from Athens, with Hegesippus, the boldest, perhaps still the most 
influential of the war party, at its head, who had carried the proposal 
to ask for Amphipolis. Of course the first proposal was rejected at 
Once, and the ambassadors who had entertained it were disavowed. 
The whole proceedings of the embassy were very stormy, and the 
ambassadors were put in a sort of moral quarantine; which is not 
surprising if Hegesippus told Philip to hang himself, when he asked 
what more he could do to please the Athenians, after reciting the con- 
cessions, as he considered them, which he had made or was ready to 
make. The second of the proposals suited Philip’s ambition to be the 
recognised leader and head of Greece in one way, if it suited the 
jealousy of Athens in another, and therefore was agreed to at once. 
The third demand Philip was willing to refer to arbitration, which 
perhaps was as much as could be expected after he had been distinctly 
and repeatedly charged with violation of a solemn treaty. The negotia- 
tion went off on the first poirft, and the embassy returned to Athens 
with a new text for Demosthenes’ perpetual sermon, that Philip was 
really carrying on the war against Athens under the forms of peace. 
This theory had soon to be put upon hard service. Diopithes was 
stationed in the Chersonese, and the war party had pushed their theory 
of the treaty so far that he found himself engaged in a war with the Car- 
dians, who had been permitted to swear alliance with Athens. Nor does 
this appear to have been regarded by Philip or his partisans as amounting 
to a breach of the treaty. On the other hand, Philip assumed that he 
violated the treaty even less by defending sworn allies than Athens by 
attacking them. Diopithes on his part determined to make reprisals, 
and overran the new Macedonian possessions and the Thracian coast 
while Philip himself was engaged in the interior. Such violation of the 
immediate territory of a nominally friendly power was regarded as 2 
clear casus deili in the time of the Peloponnesian war. But then the 
Athenians had been engaged in actual warfare against the Lacedae- 
monians before they committed this technical and unpardonable breach 
of peace, and therefore the Lacedaemonians had no motive for deferring 
the formal renewal of the war. Philip wished still to maintain the treaty, 
at any rate as a form, which hampered Athens more than it embarrassed 
him. He sent a formal remonstrance to Athens, and apparently de- 
manded that Diopithes should be put on his trial, which would have 
involved the break up of the armament raised and kept together by his 
influence, and so have exposed the Chersonese. Demosthenes was 
equal to the occasion: he fell back on his old principle that the people 
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ought to deal with their enemies before calling their own servants to ac- 
count. If Diopithes had done wrong, he said, it might be well to recall him 
and punish him afterwards, but net to do so at a time when, besides the 
material advantage to Philip, it would discourage all their commanders 
everywhere, and deprive Diopithes himself of his power of levying black 
mail on the Asiatic coast. Moreover, he denied that Diopithes was to 
blame at all: Cardia itself was Athenian territory, being included within 
the legitimate boundary of the Chersonese, and Philip was even techni- 
cally the aggressor, since his aid to the revolted subjects of Athens was 
really an invasion of Athenian soil. The speech is singularly clever and 
spirited, though it is surprising that Demosthenes still thought it worth 
while to address a nation in which it was necessary to support such a 
cause by such measures and such arguments. Diopithes was neither 
punished nor recalled, and Philip determined to take reprisals by sea, 
What he did is not precisely clear; he stopped some ships upon some 
definite occasion, and in the oration On the Crown Demosthenes ex- 
pressly asserts that it was this act which led, though not on his motion, 
to the formal renewal of the war. ; 

If we could trust the compiler or compilers of the papers purporting 
to be the documents quoted by Demosthenes, it would be possible to 
give a complete history of the transaction up to Philip’s last attempt to 
settle the matter peaceably by giving up the squadron, after complaining 
of the secret instructions the commander had received unofficially at 
Athens ; but if this account was accurate, it would be difficult to under- 
stand how Demosthenes could have treated the seizure of the ships as the 
one unpardonable, decisive outrage. Moreover, as Philip’s fleet had to 
pass the Hellespont towards Byzantium, he sent his land force through 
the Chersonese to protect it from the dangers of annoyance or surprise. 
Though the precaution was not needless, it was an unquestionable viola- 
tion of Athenian sovereignty; and to make the matter worse, the troops 
were permitted to do damage by the way, so that the march could be 
styled by the speakers of the war party a raid upon Chersonese. 
The independence and power of Byzantium were incompatible with 
Philip’s designs against Persia, which we may safely admit on the 
authority of the Third Philippic, for as soon as he was engaged in the 
interior of Asia Minor his communications would be at the mercy of 
Athens and Byzantium. Accordingly he seems to have demanded the 
co-operation of the Byzantines in his measures against Athens, though 
he still abstained from a formal declaration of hostilities. The Byzan- 
tines resolved to maintain their liberty, and accepted the Athenian 
alliance, which Demosthenes was empowered to press upon them. An 
expedition was sent to support them under Phocion, and Philip was 
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compelled to raise the siege of Byzantium and Perinthus, and finally to 
conclude a separate peace with the Byzantines and their insular allies, 
which it seems was not at variance with their alliance with Athens, for 
the Byzantines at any rate were sincerely grateful, and voted all kinds of 
honours to the Athenian people, for which Demosthenes not unjustly 
takes credit. If the decree of the Byzantines inserted in the text is 
genuine, as seems not improbable, their gratitude expressed itself in 
privileges more substantial than honours. Athenians were to be capable 
of acquiring landed property in Byzantium, though this right had been 
expressly renounced at the time when.the Athenian confederacy had 
been reorganised in 378. They were to be capable of intermarrying 
with Byzantines, and the Olynthians are represented by Xenophon as 
trusting to the effect of intermarriages and this reciprocal right of ac- 
quiring landed property to reconcile the rest of the Chalcidic cities to the 
position of Olynthian Perioeci. If the event of the battle of Chaeroneia 
had been different, Athens might have begun a new career of prosperous 
energy, and then Byzantium would have gravitated surely and con- 
tentedly into the condition of a dependent ally, and Demosthenes would 
have had the merit of paving the way by honourable action to an 
important acquisition. It is clear that Athens continued the war alone : 
though it no longer had a definite object on either side, it was impossible 
for either Philip or Athens to propose a peace without confessing that 
they had been in the wrong. Diodorus indeed, who knows nothing of 
the peace of Philocrates, introduces a peace between Philip and Athens 
at this period; but he is decisively contradicted by Demosthenes, who 
speaks of the inconvenience Philip experienced from the war, badly as it 
was conducted, up to the occupation of Elatea. 

Meanwhile affairs in southern Greece had gone even worse for Philip 
than in the Hellespont. Callias, who had got the control of Chalcis, the 
principal city of Euboea, had pursued his own aggrandisement with little 
regard to loyalty towards either Thebes or Philip, both of whom had 
found it convenient to employ him, and both of whom he had courted. 
Very possibly he broke with Philip when the latter set up independent 
dynasts in Oreus and Eretria, instead of helping Callias to conquer them 
for him. At any rate, his appeal to Athens seems to have coincided 
pretty closely with the Athenian determination to expel the Macedonian 
garrisons, from the island. ‘Though the establishment of those garrisons 
might be represented as a natural corollary of Philip’s legitimate ascend- 
ancy in the Pagasaean gulf, it was not the less a menace to Athens, and 
the garrisons did not take pains to be inoffensive. Consequently, when 
Callias sent to demand an alliance and to be released from the Athenian 
confederacy, his petition was favourably received, and an expedition was 
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sent to Euboea, which expelled the garrisons and made Athens popular. 
Callias and Demosthenes pursued their advantage; the former visited all 
Peloponnese, Demosthenes went on missions to Acarnania and Megara. 
They seem to have returned at about the same time, and both pro- 
fessed to have received pledges, partly public and partly confidential, 
from the states they had visited. On the strength of these pledges they 
led the assembly to expect a general coalition against Philip, with 
specified contingents, and a congress to be ready on a specified day in 
Anthesterion. As a part of this programme, Callias proposed, and 
Demosthenes supported him, that Eretria and Oreus should be released, 
like Chalcis, from the general Athenian confederacy, and that a special 
league should be formed in Euboea under the presidency of Chalcis, 
which should be bound to follow the foreign policy of Athens. The 
proposal was reasonable enough ; for the fact that Oreus and Fretria 
were still enrolled in the Athenian league, still represented in its 
common council, and still paid contributions to its common fund, had 
not prevented them from being turned into outposts of Macedonian 
aggression. But the fact that definite sums of money under Athenian 
control were to be withdrawn, furnished the Macedonian party with a 
good text for declamation, especially as the congress and the con- 
tingents came to nothing. Probably the pledges which Demosthenes 
and Callias had received came from groups of influential men who 
might have been able to redeem them if any very vigorous action on the 
part of Philip or the Athenians had inspired increased alarm or con- 
fidence; as it was, the states visited waited for Athens, and Athens 
waited for the other states ; as Demosthenes said, a little earlier or a little 
later, they expected that Chalcis and Megara were going to save Greece. 
When the Athenians recognised that they had drifted into war they 
recognised the right of the speaker who had advised it to direct their 
policy. Probably for the first time in his life, Demosthenes became a 
man whom it was worth the while of foreign states to propitiate by 
presents. An Athenian embassy was necessary to complete the arrange- 
ments for the new Euboean league, to reassure those who were sincerely 
attached to Athens, and to silence those who shrank from Chalcis, 
though both at Oreus and Eretria Callias had partisans who were glad 
to pay for help to get rid of their opponents. According to Aeschines, 
Demosthenes had a talent from Chalcis, Eretria, and Oreus for his 
services. Chalcis and Eretria paid at once, but the Oreites were poor, 
and tried to get off with a statue. The orator was implacable, and 
pending payment the city had to pawn its revenue to pay the interest. 
Aeschines produces the public documents of Oreus in support of this 
piquant anecdote, which contains nothing that, on Demosthenes’ own 
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shewing, the public opinion of his contemporaries condemned, though 
his reported conduct contrasts painfully with his high professions. 

He made a better and more characteristic use of his newly acquired 
influence by carrying a reform of the trierarchic law, which, at the cost of 
a slight reduction in the whole number of ships that the trierarchical 
body could be called upon to equip, made the fitting out of such fleets 
as were actually voted far more easy, prompt, and certain, while the 
incidence of the burden was more equally adjusted in proportion to the 
means of the contributors. The law excited much opposition from the 
rich, who had contrived to evade their liabilities almost entirely. Under 
the law of Periander, in ordinary times as many as sixteen members out 
of a symmoria of sixty contributed equally to the expense of a single 
trireme, and very commonly the richest of them found a contractor to 
take the whole expense for the sum which he had received from his 
partners. Of course the practical effect of the law was that the obliga- 
tion of trierarchy, instead of a heavy burden, to be met or escaped at 
comparatively rare intervals, became a moderate charge recurring .com- 
paratively often. Demosthenes himself had proposed, three years after 
the law passed, to improve it by providing that each group of sixty 
should divide itself into five groups of twelve, each of which was to 
contain six of the richest and six of the poorest of the members of the 
symmoria; that each group of twelve so formed should be assessed for 
as many triremes as the occasion required. It was no doubt intended 
that within these groups the expense should be shared by private 
arrangement between the members in some rough proportion to their 
respective means, but though the law proposed suggested this equitable 
arrangement more plainly than the law of Periander, it supplied no 
means for enforcing it. Apparently the law which Demosthenes now 
carried altogether abandoned the principle of the law of Periander. He 
took the whole body of property liable to be assessed for trierarchy, and 
divided it into quotas of ten talents; those properties which fell short of 
that amount were grouped until they reached it. Each quota of ten 
talents was liable for one trireme, and if an individual possessed twenty 
talents he was liable for two, if thirty for three, if more for three and a 
service boat. It seems probable that the very large intervals at which 
the liability increased were intended as a concession to the rich oppo- 
nents of the bill; for Demosthenes never denies having made the con- 
cessions which he was frequently accused of selling. 

When Philip availed himself of the invitation of the Amphictyons to 
carry out a project which had been attributed to him ever since his 
Phocian expedition, and fortified Elatea, Demosthenes was exalted from 
an influential statesman into the virtual dictator of Athens, almost of 
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independent Greece. The step seemed the justification of all that he 
had been preaching for many years to deaf ears, of Philip’s purpose to 
destroy Athens and enslave Greece; and the suddenness of Philip's 
apparition, the want of visible connection between his action and its 
apparent object, produced a panic in which all ordinary party distinc- 
tions effaced themselves, and which the avowed partisans of Macedonia 
did not venture to combat. Demosthenes was the only man who could 
come forward with a theory of the situation, and on this unique and 
supreme occasion he had all the courage of his convictions. He under- 
took the responsibility of everything, and overruled all opposition. His 
first step was to secure Thebes from falling into Philip’s hands. Though 
the fortification of Elatea was clearly intended to bridle Thebes (which, 
indeed, considering the countenance Thebes had given to the sacri- 
legious Amphissians, was only the duty of all loyal Amphictyons), the 
habit of acting with Philip and of being guided by his confidants was 
still powerful; it coincided with the hatred of Athens, which nothing 
since the battle of Mantinea had weakened, while the ambitious and 
ineffectual diplomacy of Aeschines had even contributed to strengthen 
it. The worst the Thebans had to fear was that they might become 
dependents of Philip, as the Arcadians had been the dependents of 
Sparta, and they may well have thought this risk less than that of being 
conquered by Philip. Though Demosthenes represented the Thebans 
to the Athenians as in greater danger than themselves, it is obvious that 
he did not really expect the Thebans to think so, for he makes a merit 
very legitimately of having overcome their reluctance to accept the very 
liberal alliance which he had persuaded the Athenians to authorise him 
to offer, on the express ground that it was very mean to seem to take 
advantage of the extremity to which the Thebans were reduced. If 
Aeschines is to be believed, even before Demosthenes had drawn up the 
terms of the alliance, the Athenian troops were in motion towards 
Thebes, or had even entered Theban territory. Considering that the 
attack might be expected from the side of Boeotia in any case, it is not 
improbable that the Athenians advanced to meet it, even before they knew 
if they would have to meet it alone. The terms of the alliance were 
such as to give Demosthenes enormous personal power; all measures 
were to be concerted with the Boeotarchs, so that the movements of the 
confederacy were directed from Thebes, and Demosthenes installed 
himself there as resident ambassador, so that he practically directed 
them. At the same time his indefatigable activity extended to the rest of 
Greece: the Achaeans and Corinth, Leucas and Corcyra, and Megara were 
induced to join the coalition; a mercenary force of fifteen thousand foot 
and two thousand horse were taken into pay. It seems from Demo- 
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sthenes’ own admissions that the conditions which attracted these allies 
were onerous to Athens; but the precedent of Salamis, to which Demo- 
sthenes appeals to prove that such sacrifices were glorious, proves also 
that they repaid themselves in the long run. We do not know in detail 
how Demosthenes wielded the coalition which he organised. It appears 
that he was jealous of interference, even from generals upon military 
matters; in fact, in the unhappy condition of affairs, there was no one 
whom he could trust with any portion of his power. Upon the whole 
he appears to have been an able war minister ; two battles were fought 
which at Athens were considered victories (D. de Cor. § 274, p. 300); 
(and the military customs of Greece prevented the honours of the field 
from being often doubtful) ; anxious despatches were intercepted from 
Philip to his Peloponnesian allies (Ib. § 280, p. 302), and he began to 
profess a desire for peace (Ae. in Ctes. § 148, p. 74). To set against these 
proofs of ability and success we have vague imputations of peculation 
and arrogance (Ib. § 146), and two definite and serious charges. The 
first charge is that Demosthenes hired a body of ten thousand mercen- 
aries to the Amphissians (1. c.), which was overwhelmed separately, as he 
might have foreseen. The criticism appears to be sound, but we do not 
know how far what was questionable on grounds of strategy was ex- 
cused by diplomatic or financial reasons, or even by the military 
necessities of an unwieldy and heterogeneous armament. It would be 
certainly absurd to suppose with Aeschines, that Demosthenes knowingly 
imperilled the success of his combinations for a paltry bribe. The 
second charge is, that when Philip was ready to treat, the violence of 
Demosthenes made an honourable accommodation impossible, and 
forced on a disastrous battle. The story of Aeschines (Ib. §§ 149-157, 
p- 75), which Demosthenes passes by without notice, is that Philip was 
going to send embassies (apparently to each of the allies) to propose 
peace, and that it was known that the Boeotarchs were ready to treat ; 
that Demosthenes hereupon swore in the Athenian assembly that he 
would arrest the first man who mentioned peace, that notwithstanding 
this the Thebans began to send the Athenian troops back that the terms 
might be discussed in a full assembly; that lastly Demosthenes shamed 
them out of their pacific intentions by threatening to propose that the 
Athenians should request a passage through Boeotia to fight Philip single 
handed. Even if the confederacy had been sufficiently united to treat as 
a single body, Demosthenes would probably have been for war; he 
would have preferred the chance of annihilating Philip to the certainty of 
prolonging the sfafus guo. Whether he was right or wrong in rejecting 
or ignoring the chances of treating conjointly, he was certainly right in 
refusing to allow any of the allies to treat separately, which would have 
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been fatal even if Philip had been a loyal adversary; and after the 
Thebans had shown a disposition to withdraw from the war, it was 
clearly necessary to decide the war at once. 

The decisive battle ended in a rout, in which Demosthenes behaved as 
badly as the rest of the troops who were not killed or taken; there were 
stories that he had behaved worse. It seems admitted, that physically 
he was a coward; and it is difficult to see where he should have looked 
for moral strength to run away in the least disgraceful manner possible. 
On his return to Athens he had himself appointed to a roving commission 
to collect funds in the Aegean, and of course his enemies asserted that 
his motive was rather to be out of danger than to be of use. It appears, 
for reasons to be more fully examined hereafter, that before he set off on 
his mission, he had contributed very liberally to an extempore repair of 
the fortifications, and that it was this for which Ctesiphon proposed that 
he should receive a crown, at a time when he was still accountable as 
overseer of fortifications, to which office he had been appointed after the 
peace, when it was desired to put them in a permanent and thorough 
state of repair. Public feeling still sustained Demosthenes; he delivered 
the funeral oration over the dead of Chaeroneia, and the relatives met at 
his house for the funeral feast. The speech has not come down to us, 
probably because it was unworthy of the speaker and the occasion, and 
the result has been that we have an ancient attempt to supply its place, 
which the ancients rightly pronounced to be contemptible. Yet there 
appears to have been some strong and not unnatural feeling against him; 
he found it convenient to have his recommendations moved fro _formd 
by Nausicles. On the other hand, we hear of his venturing to support 
the prosecution of Lysicles, who had been in command at Chaeroneia. 
That decisive battle had for the time the same effect upon Demosthenes 
which had been produced by the capture of Olynthus: he accepted its 
results to their full extent, and advised the Athenians to elect him con- 
servator of the peace (Ae. in Ctes. § 159). The death of Philip, of which 
Demosthenes probably had early intelligence from Charidemus (Ae. in 
Ctes. §§ 77, 160, pp. 64, 76), changed the whole tone of the orator’s 
feelings. When the news came he was in mourning for his only daughter, 
but he immediately put on holiday garments and offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and set up an altar to worship Pausanias as a hero. It 
seems that he professed that the news had been revealed to him in a 
vision by night, and one need scarcely suspect him of insincerity; when 
the wonderful news came he dreamt of it, and then only he ventured to 
believe it. While the contest was still pending, he had counted upon 
the possibility of Philip’s death, and the probability that his system would 
die with him. When the possibility was realised, he had no choice but 
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to wait hopefully for the probability to realise itself. Until Alexander 
shewed some sign of sinking under the difficulties, which we are tempted 
to underrate as much as Demosthenes underrated his abilities, it was hope- 
less to persuade the Greeks to move, and perhaps the Athenians were 
the hardest to move of all. Northern Greece, at any rate, was effectually 
garrisoned ; and so when Alexander came down to Corinth, he received 
the submission of a congress, and was empowered to act as captain- 
general of the Greek nation against the great king. But as soon as 
Alexander had crossed the Haemus, and rumours of his death could be 
circulated, the elements of discontent began to stir. The Theban exiles, 
who had been protected at Athens, and were in intimate relation with 
the chiefs of the war party, recovered the whole of the city except the 
citadel; the Arcadians put themselves in motion, with what object was 
not certain, and the uncertainty was an unexpected danger to Macedonia. 
Lycurgus and Demosthenes supplied the Theban leaders with assistance 
underhand, and vainly endeavoured to commit the state to a renewal of 
the war. Aeschines and Dinarchus (In Ctes. §§ 239-241, In Dem. §§ 
21, 22) tell a story that Demosthenes contrived to lay hold of seventy 
talents out of three hundred which the king of Persia had sent to Athens, 
and which the Athenians had declined to accept. This story does not 
fit in with another story told by Aeschines, that a little before Alexander 
crossed into Asia, the king sent down an insolent letter, refusing by anti- 
cipation all requests for subsidies, and that when ‘entangled by the dan- 
gers which surround him now,’ he sent to offer a subsidy of his own 
accord. This would imply that the first Persian money which came 
into Greece came after the battle of Granicus, or even after the battle of 
Issus, and therefore too late to save Thebes; yet both Dinarchus and 
Aeschines complain that Demosthenes would not expend fourteen 
talents out of seventy to induce the Arcadians to pronounce against 
Alexander, and to bribe the garrison to surrender the Cadmea (Ae. et 
Din. ut sup.) And what makes the matter more curious still, Demo- 
chares, in the decree which he moved to his uncle’s honour after his 
death, recites that he bribed the Arcadian leaders to go home without 
assisting Macedon. It may safely be supposed that if Demosthenes did 
receive money from Persia, the king understood that he would apply it 
in great part to his private purposes; and perhaps we may venture to 
believe what is intrinsically probable, and was uncontradicted matter of 
common fame, that he did receive money; but the subject was one 
which gave great scope to envy and exaggeration, and if a calumny 
could not be met by a point-blank denial, it could not be met at all. 
Aeschines might perhaps be made consistent with himself, if we suppose 
that the seventy talents came into Demosthenes’ hands before the battle 
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of Chaeroneia, and Dinarchus might have made a mistake, being a youngef 
man and writing later; but the evidence is not of a kind to establish 
even a venial charge. Whatever Demosthenes left undone, he did enough 
to compromise himself and Athens; the Thessalians actually voted an 
expedition against the city (Ae. in Ctes. § 71); Alexander demanded, 
and the terms of the alliance gave some colour to the demand, that 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and eight other leading politicians, should be 
tried before the congress of allies for high treason against Greece. 
Though the demand might be plausible, it was impossible for an inde- 
pendent state, such as Athens still claimed to be, to grant it. The 
military men demanded seem to have left the city; Demades and Pho- 
cion appealed to Alexander not to insist upon the extradition; Demo- 
sthenes himself, if Aeschines is to be trusted, smuggled a favourite of his 
own into Alexander’s intimacy (In Ctes. § 161), and received through 
this dishonourable channel a contemptuous assurance of security. 
During the early vicissitudes of the war, we are told that he measured its 
probabilities by his wishes, and abandoned himself to the temper which 
he had rebuked in his countrymen before the peace of Philocrates (Ib. 
§§ 164-167). He refused to act, because the Macedonian party were 
too strong, and were training and pruning the city to grow as they 
pleased ; but if he did not act—and it is difficult to see how he could have 
acted—he boasted the more of the Persian cavalry that would ride over 
Alexander’s whole army, of the terror which he fancied he read in the 
faces of Aeschines and of his friends, of his own share in the revolt of 
Thessaly, and of the coalition in Peloponnese; in a word, he lived in 
the state of unhealthy and undignified exaltation in which the Southern 
sympathisers in England lived during the last twelve months of the Con- 
federate war. When all was over, both in Greece and Asia, he fell back 
upon the thought which he had already expressed in the Third Philippic, 
that a power too strong for men was busy in the world; that a miserable 
and evil fortune had lighted upon all mankind, and upon Athens among 
the rest. With these feelings he met the prosecution of Ctesiphon, when 
Aeschines decided to bring it on at last. After all, the occasion was 
hardly a worthy one for a great man to sum up a great life upon, and 
leave his political testament to mankind. Much of the greatest speech 
of antiquity is devoted to a wrangle with Aeschines, which presents the 
display of an endless wealth of scorn and sarcasm; but scorn and sar- 
casm must descend, sooner or later, to the Jevel of their object. Even in 
the elevation of the speech there is something almost theatrical: we feel 
that Demosthenes and Athens are posing together for a grand historical 
tableau. All the unreadiness, all the half-heartedness of Athens, has 
dropt out of sight; all Demosthenes’ own vacillations, all the questionable 
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and unauthorised manceuvres by which he got together an imposing but 
unstable coalition, are forgotten too in the glorious picture of Athens 
falling, sword in hand, as the champion of free Hellenism, and Demo- 
sthenes as the minister and expression of her heroism and devotion. 
Of course it was inevitable: he had a right to his crown; he could not 
have relinquished it even had he wished; he was compelled to defend it, 
but as we read the defence we see how pitiful it was that his greatest 
effort should have been made on account of a personal honour that was 
only honourable if uncontested, and how far we have travelled from the 
single-minded sincerity, the impersonal fervour of the Olynthiacs and the 
First and Third Philippic. 

For the next six years we know nothing of Demosthenes, except casual 
anecdotes which point to a life of morose, unsocial luxury, and personal 
relations overclouded by jealousy and mistrust. In 324, Harpalus, who had 
been appointed by Alexander to the rich Satrapy of Babylonia, and had 
courted popularity by magnificent presents to the Athenian people, and by 
putting magnificent jobs into the hands of any Macedonian partisan whose 
loyalty was not above corruption, fled from his Satrapy with a treasure of 
five thousand talents, and presented himself at Sunium with a formidable 
squadron. ‘This inspired the idea that he meant to seize Athens, and 
establish himself there as despot, a result which would have been equally 
unsatisfactory to every party at Athens. Accordingly he was made to 
understand that if he advanced further he would be treated as an enemy ; 
whereupon he decided to come with a single ship, and a treasure which he 
afterwards stated at seven hundred and twenty talents, and appealed to the 
Athenians to join him in declaring war upon Alexander. Hyperides was 
not alone in wishing to take the risk: Demades had to remind the people 
that the money he had provided for holiday making was available, if 
they chose to divert it, for war. Demosthenes also took the same side, 
the side of common prudence and of common honesty, and it was not 
surprising that the people took it also. Meanwhile, as might have been 
expected, a demand arrived for the surrender of Harpalus. To this no 
one was disposed to agree; there was a wide difference between not co- 
operating with Alexander’s rebels, and surrendering them to Alexander. 
On the other hand, the impression in Alexander’s camp was, that since 
Harpalus had gone to Athens, Athens must have set the treaty at 
defiance, and probably commenced hostilities. It seems that, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, orders were sent to lay an embargo on the corn 
fleet. To protect, or even to dismiss Harpalus, was too hazardous. His 
servants were given up, and he himself and his treasure were detained 
till Alexander's pleasure should be further known. In giving up the 
servants, the Athenians shewed that they had no romantic sense of what 
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was due to Harpalus, who had put himself freely into their power; we 
may infer that, in keeping the treasure they were not without hopes of 
keeping it for good. One can hardly suppose that Demosthenes, who 
proposed the motion, acted without arriére pensée ; without committing 
Athens to a war at once, he might have been willing to keep open the 
possibility of using Harpalus and his treasure, and the larger treasure 
which he left with his troops in Crete, if a favourable opportunity came. 
As Harpalus was arrested to keep him out of the hands of Alexander, it 
was not likely that he would be kept prisoner till Alexander could send 
for him. Demosthenes, who proposed his arrest, was not improbably 
privy to the arrangements for his escape. After his escape, it was dis- 
covered that only three hundred and fifty talents had reached the treasury 
out of the seven hundred and twenty which Demosthenes had stated, on 
the authority of Harpalus, had come from Crete. Demosthenes, it 
seems, had known of the deficiency at the time that the remains of the 
treasure were transferred to the Acropolis, and kept his knowledge to 
himself. The discovery created much alarm when it came to be known; 
since Harpalus had escaped, there was no excuse for keeping his money, 
and as it was reasonably assumed that most of the deficiency had gone 
in bribes to secure the speech, or even the silence of influential poli- 
ticians, the people naturally thought that the politicians who had had the 
money should be compelled to refund. The only evidence as to who 
these politicians were, that would have been received with any confidence, 
was inaccessible: the servants of Harpalus who could have been tortured 
were in Asia. Everybody who had been in communication with Harpa- 
lus, everybody who could be represented as having acted in his interests, 
or not having acted against him, was suspected; there was a general 
wish to punish somebody, while nobody was ready with definite accusa- 
tion against anybody in particular. Perhaps it was the best that could 
be done to refer the matter,as Demosthenes proposed, to the Areopagus, 
that is to say, to chance and time. The Areopagus was a court of so 
many old men of strict respectability, who were bound together by no 
ties of party or of rank, nor yet by any political knowledge or experience, 
but simply by a strong corporate tradition. They were respected, not 
because they had any means whatever of going right, but simply because 
they were exempt from almost all the motives which practically made an 
Athenian court go wrong. They decided not only by the evidence that 
came before them in court, but upon the personal knowledge of indivi- 
duals among them (Ae. in Tim. § 92); that is, upon hearsay, which such 
individuals chose to trust. After listening for six months to anything 
anybody chose to tell them, they finally drew up a list of persons, among 
whom Demosthenes was included, who were debited with different sums 
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of the treasure of Harpalus. These persons had the option of taking 
their trial for a capital offence, or of paying the sum the Areopagus set 
down to them. If they elected to defend themselves, they did so at the 
disadvantage that the one body in Athens which all still respected was the 
prosecutor. Demosthenes was the first who was brought to trial (Dem. 
Ep. 1, § 15); the partisans of Alexander and the partisans of Harpalus 
were between them most probably a majority of the court, and with a 
hostile majority the authority of the Areopagus would outweigh the 
eloquence and services of Demosthenes. As for evidence, we do not 
know whether any prosecutor out of the ten or eleven spoke to it. 
Dinarchus confines himself to the easy topics, that treason is a great 
crime, Demosthenes a bad citizen, the Areopagus a venerable court. 
Hyperides, in his fragments, makes very much the same points, but he 
also suggests that the line of defence went too much to a mere verdict of 
‘not proven,’ and that Demosthenes’ friends had thought of putting: 
forward the dangerous plea, that as treasurer he had made advances out 
of his own private property, and repaid himself from the money of Har- 
palus. He was condemned to a fine of fifty: talents, and thrown into: 
prison, as he could not or would not pay ; after a few days he escaped 
to Troezen, where he had leisure to reflect on the machinery by which 
he had had more than one suspected spy of Macedon put out of the way. 
The few anecdotes of his exile only indicate a keen and natural sense of 
popular ingratitude, which was the more reasonable if, as the compiler of 
the letters which circulated in his name believed, he was the only one 
condemned of those who ventured to stand a trial. 

When Alexander was really dead, and the Aetolians and Athenians 
had renewed the struggle for independence, Demosthenes exerted him- 
self with success in support of the Athenian embassies sent to recruit for 
the league in Peloponnese. He was recalled with immense enthusiasm, 
and the assembly voted him fifty talents for a sacrifice, as the only con- 
stitutional way in which they could cancel the fine. He lived honourably 
and usefully while the war lasted, giving diplomatic help to Hyperides, 
who had the chief conduct of civil affairs. When it was over, he fled 
with Hyperides and two other citizens of the same party to Aegina; 
they were sentenced to death by the assembly, which enjoyed the 
restricted franchise under the constitution of Phocion. They took 
refuge in separate sanctuaries at Aegina, whither Antipater soon sent 
to arrest them. Archias, formerly an actor, was employed to remove 
Demosthenes from sanctuary if possible without violence. He made 
promises of good treatment, to which Demosthenes is said to have 
replied, that he had never been impressed by the acting of Archias, 
There are different accounts of the way in which he poisoned himself; 
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they all agree that he took care to leave the sacred precinct alive, 
Demochares, his nephew, took advantage of the discrepancy to believe 
that he was taken away from the evil to come by the immediate favour 
of the gods. 

_ There is a good deal of appropriateness in Plutarch’s parallel with 
Cicero. Besides the superficial resemblances, of which he has accumu- 
lated enough to be striking, the fundamental tragedy of the situation was 
the same for both: they saw how to save their country, and with all their 
matchless eloquence they had no hold on the working political forces of 
the time. Of the two, Cicero was the more fortunate; he had not to 
survive the false success of the Philippics so long as Demosthenes sur- 
vived the false success of the league which was crushed at Chaeroneia. 
The irreproachable regularity of Cicero’s private life may be contrasted 
with the numerous infirmities of Demosthenes ; but the inexhaustible self- 
complacency of the Roman is heartless compared to the feverish, almost 
petulant indignation of the Greek, which sprang from a consuming inten- 
sity of purpose able to raise a life stained by much weakness, perhaps 
by some baseness, to the loftiest heights of greatness and heroism. 


G. A. S. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS OF THE AGE OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


§ 1. Authorities—Demosthenes, Theopompus, Isocraies. 


Or the many records of antiquity which have been lost upon their 
way to us, few are better worth regretting than the copious history 
of Theopompus. This would have shewn us the age of Philip as it 
appeared to an acute and disinterested contemporary; and the orations 
of Demosthenes cannot supply the loss of such a history. A period 
cannot be understood by the help of the most admirable protests against 
all that happened in it. If the writings of Mr. Carlyle were our principal 
authority for what has passed in England during the last forty years, it is 
conceivable that the inquirer might be guided to the central springs 
which controlled events; but it is certain that the superficial aspects 
of the scene, as well as the physiognomy of the actors, would be 
strangely distorted by the lurid light of first principles. Demosthenes 
is a less abnormal writer than Mr. Carlyle, and he supplies abundant 
fragmentary indications which enable us in some measure to check and 
supplement the first impression produced by the main current of his 
exhortations. He is as good an authority as a partisan, or rather a 
practical man, can be; but, after all, he is not as good an authority as 
Tacitus, and the history of the early Roman empire has always been 
one-sided, because it has always been written by authors who trusted oF 
distrusted Tacitus. Both the character and the intellect of Demosthenes 
were far above the level of Isocrates and Xenophon, yet it may be 
doubted whether he measured such important elements of the situation 
as the action of Thebes or the power of mercenaries, as intelligently as 
they. The apathy of Athens, which he spent his life in combating, was 
itself the symptom of a disease whose causes he left it to Isocrates 
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to study; that disease was nothing less than the moral and material 
anarchy and atrophy of Greece. 


§ 2. Epaminondas, the precursor of Philip and successor of Lysander. 


The pregnant words with which Xenophon closes his ungenerous 
description of the battle of Mantinea deserve a fuller commentary than 
they have yet received. There is a sense in which the crowning victory 
of the great Theban did really augment and perpetuate the confusion of 
Greece. Like Gustavus Adolphus, Epaminondas is personally one of 
the most spotless figures of history; like Gustavus, he made himself a 
name as the champion of a cause which served to ennoble the aggran- 
disement of his country. Both died in the moment of victory; both left 
a body of clients behind them, who were forced to look out for new pro- 
tectors; the clients of both had to accept the protection of a foreign 
power, whose intervention completed the disorganisation of Germany 
and Greece. Except in Austria, Gustavus was forgiven even by con- 
temporaries, both for the mischief which he did and for the greater 
mischief which he prepared. Epaminondas was less fortunate. The 
pretensions of Sparta and Athens to dispute or divide the supremacy of 
Greece were condoned by public opinion, in consideration of their ser- 
vices to the. common cause at and after the Persian invasion; but ever 
since the beginning of the Peloponnesian war there had been a sincere 
and growing aversion to such claims in, the abstract, and when Thebes 
put them forward after the unprecedented triumph of Leuctra, she could 
appeal to no services and she could be reproached with treasons. If 
this antipathy had stood alone, it might have given way to events; but 
the conservative veneration for Sparta was far from exhausted, and had 
been recently reinforced by Agesilaus’ settlement of Peloponnese. That 
settlement was very arbitrary; but it was not too oppressive to be per- 
manent, and it professed not insincerely to base itself on recognised 
principles of public right. Epaminondas broke up this settlement by 
an appeal to the ambition of a few and the greed of many—materials 
with which it was impossible to erect a permanent structure. Such a 
policy was unjustifiable, for the Peloponnesians were increasingly reluc- 
tant to be used for aggressive purposes; it was unreasonable, for it 
could not benefit Thebes in the same proportion as it injured Sparta; it 
encumbered the Thebans with allies who had often to be helped and 
could not often be led. Athens might perhaps have consented to recog- 
nise Thebes as the military head of Greece north of the Isthmus, if her 
own naval position had been uncontested. It was impossible for her to 
acquiesce in the pretension of Thebes to concentrate all the land forces 
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north and south of the Isthmus under her own direction. And Epami- 
nondas actually endeavoured to inspire his countrymen with the futile 
and preposterous ambition of depriving Athens of the dominion of the 
sea, and transferring the Propylaea from the Acropolis to their own 
Cadmea. When the Propylaea were built, the wealth of Athens rested 
partly upon tribute and partly upon trade, and the ‘Corinthians might 
plausibly imagine that by building more ships and paying more sailors 
they might deprive her of at least one source of wealth; but in the days 
of Epaminondas the wealth of Athens rested upon her trade, which 
could not be transferred to Boeotia, which possessed no harbour that 
could compete with the Piraeus. The result was, that the Thebans in 
attempting to gain everything failed to secure anything. The tactical 
discoveries of Epaminondas enabled them to break the power of Pherae, 
which was not yet consolidated, and the power of Sparta, which had 
begun to decline; but as neither Pherae nor Sparta were crushed, both 
were in a position to resume their aggressions as soon as the great 
Theban general was taken away. 

Epaminondas left nothing behind him except a system of tactics which 
Philip improved, and a body of dependant allies who had to find a new 
protector, and found one in Philip, to whom Messene and Megalopolis 
had begun to turn almost before their precarious independence was 
twenty years old. This result was due not merely to the weakness of 
those communities, but to the manner in which they had been set up. 
Brasidas was the last commander who carried on his diplomatic business 
with the constituted authorities of the states within reach of his arms. 
Lysander set the fashion, which was too convenient not to be followed, 
of dealing directly with influential knots of managers, who undertook by 
some means or other to carry the authorities with them. In this way 
the commander secured a body of personal adherents spread over great 
part of Greece, while the state which sent him was able to act more 
rapidly and over a larger area. The agents of these extempore combina- 
tions gained most of all; the fact that they had brought their states into 
connection with a great power, gave them a Pan-Hellenic rank which 
they could have reached in no other way, and which they were entitled 
to retain as long as the connection lasted. The hereditary relation of 
proxenia was hardly compatible with loyalty as we understand it, for the 
proxenus was certainly expected to side with the state he represented up 
to the latest moment that he decently could. The conduct of Fox during 
the Revolutionary War has been considered more than factious ; it would 
have been considered legitimate in Greece, had he happened to be the 
proxenus of France. While this dignity continued to be hereditary in 
the families of more or less intelligent grandees like Callias, whose 
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pomposity on the Spartan embassy is so amusingly exhibited by Xeno- 
phon, its operation, though embarrassing, was not corrupting. But by the 
time of Demosthenes the office was a matter of speculative traffic. 
Hyperides (Frag. 19, ap. Baiter and Sauppe, p. 352) estimated that 
Demades and Demosthenes had made some sixty talents apiece by 
decrees (often, no doubt, mere complimentary grants of citizenship) and 
proxenias. It is not clear whether the money was made by exercising 
the office or selling it; but the first hypothesis derives support from 
inscriptions, and the ultimate inference from both is the same, for if 
a man spends money on an office, he almost always intends to make 
money by it. Probably the proxenus of more than one Greek state was 
quite as much and as reasonably suspected at Athens as the xenus 
of Philip, who performed the same kind of services fora better pay- 
master. In both cases the agents’ functions were the same, to keep 
Athens as far as possible in good humour with the foreign power repre- 
sented, and supply that power with such information as would be useful 
in the management of its relations with Athens. The proxenus of Chalcis 
would have as much to do in giving Chalcis good advice, as in advocat- 
ing its interests at Athens ; the venus of Philip was aware that his prin- 
cipal was hardly in a position to need or take advice. The attempts of 
Aeschines to have a policy, and to carry it out by the help of Philip, 
were even more preposterous, though not much more, than the attempts 
of Euphron or Lycomedes to have a policy of his own, and carry it out 
by the help of Epaminondas. Philip only extended to the whole of 
Greece the system which Lysander had spread over the islands and the 
Asiatic coast, and Epaminondas had used on a still more extensive scale 
in Peloponnese, not only remodelling old communities, but founding new. 
The system disguised itself as it diffused itself, and lost in loyalty more 
than it gained in decorum. Lysander’s dependants pledged themselves 
to obedience with their eyes open, and received in return a positive, dis- 
tinct assurance, that the whole power of Sparta, so far as he could 
influence it, should be exerted to maintain their hold upon their own 
cities, where they might gratify their passions or reduce their theories to 
practice. Epaminondas presented himself as a liberator; he was obliged 
to treat his confederates upon an ostensible footing of equality, but when 
they attempted to stand alone, Lycomedes was abandoned to his difficul- 
ties, and the handful of disappointed zealots who slaughtered Euphron 
were dismissed with applause from Thebes. Philip’s dependants had a 
still better excuse than those of Epaminondas for being insincere with 
themselves if they pleased, for they were ostensibly in many cases not 
even confederates, but personal friends; for Philip as a politician with 
large schemes, including many distant objects, found it convenient to 
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keep up an intelligence ripening into an interest in many states, whose 
immediate co-operation was not required. When such friends were no 
longer wanted, they were abandoned to the contempt of Philip’s cour- 
tiers, who were well inclined to insult those, who had once divided the 
favours of their master, with the convenient name of traitor. , 


§ 3. Zhe arrest of the material development of Greece. 


The mendicant ambitions of which Philip had come to be the earthly 
providence were not a new disease in Greece. To say nothing of the 
half legendary Alcmaeon, who was reported to have founded the fortunes 
of his house upon the alms of Croesus, Pausanias and Themistocles had 
pleased themselves with the thought of ruling over their countrymen as 
viceroys of the Great King, whom they had defeated. This monstrous 
egotism, to which everything, even self-respect, is sacrificed, was the 
natural vice of the first men of a society where the desire for personal dis- 
tinction was one of the highest of known motives; but, while the society 
was healthy and vigorous as a whole, the diseased members could be cut 
off, the peccant humours could be expelled. The new evil of Demo- 
sthenes’ day was that ‘the crop of men who were traitors and takers of 
bribes and reprobates,’ were tolerated and envied and admired (D. de F. 
L. p. 426, § 300). They had despaired of their country, but they had 
not despaired of themselves; if they could not carry their fellow-citizens 
with them up to a higher level of power and prosperity, at least they had 
emancipated themselves. Their pursuit of an individual deliverance was, 
after all, the worldly parallel to the spiritual renunciation of philosophers. 
They were really akin to the sage, as we see him in the Repudlic stand- 
ing under a wall to let the storm go by, or in the Paedo holding fast to 
some plank of sound doctrine as he drifts over the waves of this trouble- 
some world; as well as to the wise man of Epicurus hiding in a garden 
from the useless agitations of the world, and the equally unsocial wise 
man of Zeno helping to carry on the routine of the world from a sense 
of duty, while conscious all the time that ‘he shall deliver neither sons 
nor daughters: he shall deliver his own soul only by his righteousness.’ 
Greek society had lost the powers of keeping either the nobler or the 
baser forms of individualism within bounds, because it had ceased to 
develope. The population of Greece proper was certainly no greater in 
the middle of the fourth century before Christ, than it had been at the 
beginning of the fifth; in Laconia it was certainly less. In other parts 
of Greece it is probable that there would have been an increase, but for 
wars and emigration, up to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; and 
both wars and emigration, upon the whole, enriched the mother country 
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more than the natural increase of population would have done. But the’ 
only way in which Greek society, or indeed ancient society, could con- 
tinue to advance, was by diffusing itself: it was not sufficiently articulate 
to increase indefinitely, and to perfect its organisation within a limited 
area. With the close of the era of colonisation, Greece began to relapse 
into the predatory state from which it was just emerging when the Works 
and Days were composed. Even in Aristophanes we see the plague is 
begun; the passion for confiscation is becoming a force in the politics of 
the richest city of Greece. After the Peloponnesian war, the aggregate 
wealth of the community ceased to grow, as population had ceased to 
grow already. Individual wealth was coming to depend upon accumula- 
tion rather than on enterprise ; so that Isocrates could say that Megara, 
the poorest state of Greece, possessed the greatest and the finest houses, 
obviously because the oligarchy practised the oligarchical virtues of thrift 
and regularity, Where these existed, the rich continued to get richer 
while the poor got fewer instead of poorer: elsewhere foreign and 
domestic politics degenerated into a less and less unconscious, and more 
and more wasteful struggle for the fragments of a stationary total (see 
Isocrates de Pace and Panegyricus passim). The sterile rivalries of the 
greater states had no intelligible motive, except their habitual pretensions 
and the interested ambition of the commanders, who wished to have 
their share of the plunder of the Aegean, and these rivalries maintained 
an equally sterile agitation in all the minor states, where the rich desired 
a still more exclusive and arbitrary hold upon affairs, while the poor 
desired to expel or massacre the rich, as a preliminary to dividing their 
possessions. Neither side could attain even so much tranquillity as is 
implied in the recognition that things are come to a dead-lock, for so 
Jong as the great states were at war, or not at peace, they were on the 
look-out for partisans who might count upon having a heartier welcome, 
in proportion as they were more deeply committed. Meanwhile, in the 
intervals of tempest, continental Greece and Peloponnese were continually 
drained of all the men of spirit who had failed in one revolution, or were 
too impatient to wait for the next. These ever-growing swarms of ‘men 
without cities,’ were in ever-increasing proportion the instruments with 
which the great powers of Greece fought out their rivalries. When they 
were not employed at home, they transferred their activity to the Asiatic 
coast, and took part in the internal quarrels of the Persian empire. Iso- 
crates saw Clearly that a radical remedy was necessary, if the disease was 
not to eat out the life of Greek society. Athens and Sparta alike must 
give up their pretensions to the dominion of the sea, which was only a 
fine name for the power of levying blackmail on the islands. If the great 
States resolved to be quiet, the rest would be quiet by force, and while 
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they abstained from external disputes, internal disputes also would re- 
main in abeyance; the number of the dangerous class of men with 
appetites and ambitions, without ties or status, would at any rate cease to 
multiply. But these would be only palliatives: only the conquest of Per- 
sia would effect a cure. Isocrates’ conception of the results of that con-: 
quest was falsified by the event. He thought that the principal benefit 
would accrue to what remained of a settled, orderly population in Greece. 
He expected that all the immense realised movable wealth of Asia would 
be poured into Greece, and that then, when nobody was poor, the danger 
of the poor plundering the rich would cease. He looked also to the 
dangerous classes being cleared off into the new settlements, which would 
become possible when the incubus of Persian domination was removed 
from the Levant; but this would be rather a subordinate benefit.. He 
certainly never imagined that Alexandria and Pergamus and Antioch 
would become the moral and material centres of Greek life, while Sparta 
and Athens would be deserted and insignificant. Of course if the enter- 
prise had been undertaken, as at first he desired, by free Greece, his 
anticipations might have been realised; but when he directed his elo- 
quence upon Philip instead of upon Athens, he should have realised that 
a new power would find itself new seats. 


$ 4. Lhe condithon of Athens. 


Of the three great evils which afflicted Greece, Athens was still free 
from one, perhaps the worst of all: it was still possible for Athenians to 
live at home. There was a continual danger that envy, prompted by 
hunger, would become a political power ; there was an increasing num- 
ber of men who had despaired of the greatness of their country, and had 
made up their mind to rise upon her ruins; but Athens did not contri- 
bute to the cloud of mercenaries who hovered between Europe and Asia. 
Even the diseases which Athens had, she had in a milder form. Demades, 
the greediest and most cynical of the correspondents of Macedon; 
affirmed at the time of the arrest of Harpalus, that he took money and 
meant to take it, but the country should be none the worse. The reserve 
was doubtless a fiction; but the fiction was intended to deceive himself, 
as Tzetzes makes him say he had no wish to see Athens turned into 
a cemetery like Thebes: a cemetery could be no sphere for his ambition. 
The best reception at the court of Alexander would not have compen- 
sated him for the suppression of the assembly which he liked to lead. 
Athens still imposed upon even the least loyal of Athenians: those whom 
Demosthenes denounced as traitors had not yet ventured to hope that 
they might become tyrants. It was as much as they ventured to do, to 
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give themselves airs of superiority to the institutions which they always 
professed their desire to maintain. 

Demades called the festival pay ‘the cement of the constitution,’ and 
this was certainly its most important function. It was really the most 
elegant form of the universal psodopopia, the pleasantest item rot dnpociov 
Anpparos, which was the tribute exacted by king Demos from his subjects. 
Of course Demosthenes was right in comparing such beggarly doles to 
the diet that physicians gave their patients, which was just enough to 
keep them alive, and much too little to make them strong and hearty 
(Ol. 3, p- 37, § 39). He was thinking of the grand old days of Pericles, 
when the poor had frequent opportunities of leaving their precarious life 
in Athens for the plenty and independence of Thurii or Amphipolis, 
when splendid careers were in the reach of individual energy, to say 
nothing of the ennobling and exhilarating sense of belonging to a great 
community, which made life a pleasure and a pride to the poorest. 
When he looked at what Pericles had done for the city, he could not 
resist the temptation of minimising all the conveniences and elegances 
which had made Eubulus popular, as ‘roads, and fountains, and white- 
wash, and stuff ;’ though such improvements were just in place in a city 
where monumental buildings were erected already, and where public 
officers were beginning to make such profits that their private houses 
were finer than the public offices. No doubt in the time of Lysias, in 
the early days of the restored Democracy, the prosecutor generally 
wound up his peroration by assuring the jury, that to confiscate the 
property of the defendant was the only way to provide for their fees, 
while the defendant quoted instances of confiscations which had proved 
worthless, concluded that he had better be left to take care of his own 
money, and appealed to his past conduct as evidence that he would con- 
tinue to spend it handsomely on public objects. 

. Even after the reforms of Eubulus had placed the finances on a footing 
which reduced the force of such temptations to a minimum, after the peace 
of 346 had begun to recruit the resources of Athens, Demosthenes could 
still say (De Chersoneso, p. 106, § 68), that to hint at hostilities to Philip, and 
to expatiate in an irresponsible way on his bad faith and the treachery of 
his correspondents, required more courage than to ‘go ahead,’ like some 
politicians, with endless denunciations and confiscations. The speech 
against Androtion abounds with instances of the immense annoyance 
which the fiscal system produced in its working among men of moderate 
means, and the oppressive contrivances, so convenient that they could 
be represented as indispensable, which were employed, with very imper- 
fect success, to collect very moderate sums. But after every allowance 
for the way in which the state machinery jarred, and for the signs which 
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it gave of a possible disruption, it worked much more smoothly and 
safely at Athens than anywhere else in Greece, more smoothly and safely 
than it had worked at any time during the Peloponnesian war. Then 
there had been class hatreds upon one side, and the cruel ambition of 
unscrupulous cliques upon the other; and though one clique was always 
ready and eager to sacrifice another to the jealousy of the commons, 
when there was anything to gain by the sacrifice, yet, as their objects 
were substantially similar, there was a strong fellow-feeling between them 
whenever their interests were not in collision. The oligarchs of the 
generation of Alcibiades were too selfish to act as a party, but they felt 
as a class. There were political questions at issue, which might have 
found solid parties in a society where there was space for parties to 
become homogeneous. Though the ultimate sovereignty of the popular 
majority was irrevocably established, it had still to be settled how far the 
popular majority was bound by constitutional forms of its own enactment; 
it had to be settled where that majority was to look for leaders, which 
involved the further question, how much liberty of action was to be 
allowed to the high officers of the executive, who were still in large 
measure men of hereditary rank and position, long after the lead in the 
assembly had passed into the hands of low-born agitators, who caught 
and exaggerated the suspicions and passions of their class? Again, there 
was the question whether the pay and the doles which the citizens received, 
on all manner of occasions out of public funds, were to be regarded as 
the accident or the essence of the constitution; whether, in fact, the 
majority of Athenian citizens were to support themselves or be supported 
by the state, at the expense of the rich or of the allies, when there were 
allies who paid tribute to Athens, or could be brought to carry appeals 
there. In the time of Demosthenes alli these questions had been settled 
but one, and that was not a party question. The strict regularity of 
procedure in the assembly and elsewhere was hardly the interest of the 
oligarchs; though they were a minority, the organisation of the clubs 
gave them facilities for snatching divisions which seemed of more im- 
portance than the chances, which were far from common, of defeating 
objectionable proposals by a deliberate and dilatory use of constitutional 
forms. Even politicians as moderate as Nicias could propose without 
scruple, upon a great occasion, that the president of the assembly should 
take the grave responsibility of putting a question already lawfully decided, 
to a second vote. The dispute continued open, for there were always 
some politicians who desired a reputation for energy, and others who 
desired a reputation for legality; but the division did not coincide with 
the degree of their real or professed attachment to democratic principles, 
Aristophon was famous for the number of impeachments he had braved, 
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but as for his principles, he was as good a democrat as Eubulus, who 
went on quietly and methodically, and he had no pretensions to be 
a better democrat. The other outstanding questions had heen settled as 
Cleon would have settled them, and yet the effective power of the assem- 
bly had diminished. ‘There were several reasons for this. The mis- 
directed ambition of Thebes had acted as a damper on such enthusiasm 
and energy as the assembly retained. The feeling of the people could 
not be roused in favour of a war to extend the blessings of democracy, 
when extending the area of democracy meant extending the predomin- 
ance of Thebes. There had always been a sentimental feeling at Athens 
in favour of the autonomy of the Boeotian towns, and the Thebans had 
outraged this honourable sentiment, even before they had alarmed the 
prudence of their natural supporters. The consequence was, that, though 
the Theban side remained the democratic side, the democratic side 
ceased to be popular. If the reaction had attempted to throw Athens 
decisively into the arms of Sparta, its success would have been short- 
lived; but the party of reaction was too indolent to be imprudent. They 
desired to direct the attitude of the city in conformity with their own 
sympathies, and they were glad to have occasional opportunities of dis- 
playing their personal gallantry at the head of a small body of picked 
troops; but they were too thrifty to desire any prolonged or energetic 
intervention, which would have had to be carried on at their expense. 
The average aristocrat of the period had no political programme what- 
ever, except to enjoy his independence; he had no longer any shreds of 
privilege to defend; he was too self-indulgent to wish to reform the 
license which would have offended Pericles; he was too experienced to 
dream of making the popular majority the instrument of his personal 
ambition. The organisation of society under which he lived gave him 
no advantages which he could or would appreciate. On the other hand, 
the community had very little power over his class, while they had con- 
siderable power over the community. The Athenians were still in the 
barbarous stage of finance, when all extraordinary expenses had to be 
met by special taxation imposed for the occasion, unless by singular good 
fortune there happened to be a treasure in hand. This was not all, there 
was a risk that an occasional tax which fell upon a limited number of 
reluctant contributors, might encounter so much passive opposition as to 
render its yield uncertain. For instance, on one collection there were 
arrears of fourteen talents, and Androtion made quite a reputation by 
getting in between seven and eight, though he had persuaded the assem- 
bly to intrust him with extraordinary powers, and though he had used 
them with extraordinary vigour and not with unimpeachable integrity. To 
obviate this so far as possible, it was usual that when a direct property- 
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tax was levied, the whole amount should be advanced by the richest men 
in the symmorias, who recouped themselves at leisure. This already . 
conferred a modified power of the purse, for it was unwise to offend men 
whose ill-humour would be inconvenient. Again, when it was resolved 
in the assembly to send so many gallies to sea there was danger that 
everyone with influence to stand a trial, without too much risk, would 
begin to shift off the burden upon somebody else’, or even simply refuse 
to pay, and trust to a protest of inability. Consequently, the really rich 
men who took the whole expense and collected it from their ‘ partners’ 
(as it had become the fashion to call those who shared the outlay), really 
performed a valuable public service, even if they found a contractor ta 
take charge of the vessel, and pay her out and home for a less sum than 
they expected to collect from their partners, or employed the vessel for 
purposes of private trade whenever it suited them to sail themselves. Of 
course if they sent the vessel with a contractor whose only chance of a 
profit was cheese-paring, it was likely to be ill-found, and if they em- 
ployed it for their own business, the punctuality of the squadron was 
likely to be impaired; but, except on some peculiarly alarming emer- 
gency, it was difficult to get an Attic squadron to sea at all, and without 
such help it would have been impossible. These were the merits which 
enabled a Midias to set himself at ease above the law, and to enjoy the 
consideration which private magnificence will always command. He had 
no wish for power, he despised his countrymen too much to desire to 
lead them: it suited him better to vindicate his selfishness by taunting 
them with their imbecillity and shiftlessness. 

The fact that men of hereditary position had despaired of political 
influence (and they always despair as soon as they find that the majority 
prefers leaders like itself), was of course sufficient to brand politics as a 
discreditable trade, though, as in America, individual politicians might 
achieve an honourable reputation. But the name which the aristocrats 
fastened upon those who had driven them from the arena stuck to the 
class of public men who remained at the helm. To eschew politics, to be 
a plain, private man, was an essential of respectability; to have much tq 
do with the law-courts, or even with the assembly, was to be a sycophant; 
it was easy for a man who would hawk at small game, to make himself 
sufficiently annoying to become a personage, while a person who wished 


_ 1} The two speeches composed for Apollodorus, when he appealed to the courts to secure 
the crown due to the trierarch who equipped his ship best and quickest, and to enforce re- 
payment of the expenses he had incurred by serving beyond his term, shew that men of 
established position often eased themselves by trusting to the ambitious vanity and ostenta- 
tious gratitude of xouveaux riches. 
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to be useful, even if he spoke well, found it easier to get credit for his 
speeches than for his intentions, 

' As it was discreditable to be a politician, the public interest in politics 
hardly ever went beyond excitement, and generally stopped at curiosity. 
This favoured the tendency to laxity of administration which was inherent 
in the Athenian constitution. The assembly was omnipotent; and in 
the assembly, to borrow the forcible words put into the mouth of Ae- 
schines, ‘One man went and another came, and there was nobody to 
look after the common good’ (D. de F. L. p. 383, § 149). The only 
check upon its license was the rule that no business should be brought 
forward in the assembly which had not passed the council ; but this was 
an illusory security, when every speaker could conclude his speech with 
the draught of a decree to be moved if encouraged by the audience, and 
while measures of decisive importance could be originated in the council, 
and smuggled through the assembly as matter of form. The constitution 
of Athens had arisen at a period of expansion and enthusiasm; it had 
taken its final shape under the influence of a statesman whose high 
character and experience enabled him to govern upon his own principles 
in the name of the assembly. After the death of Pericles, constitutional 
statesmen confined their endeavours to protecting his institutions, so that 
Athens was left with a constitution which in ordinary times did not and 
could not work as it was intended, for want of motive power. The 
public opinion of Athens was active and intelligent, but helpless for want 
of organised institutions to give it effect. 

The assembly had not even so much organisation as party divisions 
would have given it. Politicians were divided into cliques, which had an 
interest in avoiding collisions (Dein. in Dem. p. 102, § 103 sqq., In 
Arist. p. 106, § 15), for their objects seldom required the whole force of 
the state, and therefore opposition to one another was only a waste 
of power. Demosthenes happened to have a personal quarrel with 
Aeschines, and they fought it out in the courts; but he was on good 
terms with Demades, and saw with great equanimity the extraordinary 
honours with which the people rewarded his buoyant and convenient sub- 
berviency. It is true that he had special reasons for his forbearance, as 
Demades had exerted himself to save him after the second capture of 
Thebes, besides supporting him when interrupted in the assembly, a 
service which Demosthenes could not or would not repay in kind. Of 
course when they had opposite measures to advocate they denounced 
each other with suitable energy; but they never did this unnecessarily : 
all through the speech on the Crown Demades is only mentioned once, 
and then with a compliment. There was little temptation for politicians 
to do otherwise. Office was a rare incident of public life, and so an 
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orator was rarely excited by the hope of driving a rival from office. The 
only motive for attacking an opponent was the chance of driving him 
from public life altogether by a successful prosecution, and from this 
they were deterred in general by the curious presumption of Athenian 
law, that a prosecution should be held to be frivolous. This worked in 
two ways: sometimes a prosecution was left to be undertaken by under- 
lings of a party whom it could afford to sacrifice, while the leaders, if 
convenient, supported the ostensible prosecutor, who alone ran any risk; 
sometimes a prosecution was kept hanging over a man till it was con- 
venient to press it, like Aeschines’ indictment against Ctesiphon, and 
this was probably the case with Demades, who during the Lamian war 
found himself disfranchised under no less than seven distinct indictments 
for having proposed illegal enactments. No doubt the indictments had 
been accumulating all through the reign of Alexander, and had been 
duly laid by cautious patriots, who hoped for better times. But these 
were exceptions: the days of Cleon were long past, when popular 
leaders had to give effect to popular passions and prejudices by syste- 
matic terrorism; the cliques who managed the assembly without exciting 
it, found it easier to wait till circumstances sent the floating majority 
their way, so that they could carry out their more or less interested pro- 
jects by its help. 

Though the assembly was hardly earnest, it was by no means calm; 
on the contrary, precautions had to be taken to prevent speakers from 
bullying the chair. With this object, at some period between 345 and 338 
B.C., the tribe from which the chairman for the day was taken, was 
organised into a body-guard to protect his authority. For order was 
exposed to two distinct dangers: the first and slightest was simple tur- 
bulence, the second was the interested violence of orators who wished to 
extort the connivance of the chair in pushing through some irregular 
measure, with the aid of a body of partisans who had been warned to 
stay till the business was over. Supposing that the chairman was really 
neutral, his tribe might be relied upon to defeat such manceuvres, and 
elaborate precautions had been taken from the first restoration of the 
democracy, to secure both his neutrality and his authority. The only 
possible object of giving the prytanis of the day nine colleagues, selected 
from the senators of each tribe except his own, must have been to pro- 
vide the chairman with colleagues to support or control him as occasion 
might require. If vice-chairmen were all that was wanted, it would be 
simpler to allow the other prytanes of the same tribe to act when the 
prytanis whose turn it was was accidentally hindered from presiding. 
But the prytanis whose accession could be calculated might be secured 
beforehand, and in times of popular excitement every prytanis could not 
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be expected to display the firmness of a Socrates: it was expected that 
the nine assessors would obviate both dangers. But the arrangement 
presupposed a seriousness, a strictness, and a regularity which were not to 
be found at Athens. The mpdéedpor, as inscriptions shew, more or less 
gradually superseded the prytanes altogether in the management of the 
assembly, and the change must have been consummated when the mpde- 
dpor of the day was provided with a body-guard, composed of all the 
members of his tribe who were in attendance at the assembly (cp. Rev. 
E. L. Hicks, in The Journal of Philology, vol. iii. no. 5). The precau- 
tion was far from effectual, for the senate was full of politicians who 
made sure of the seats which might be convenient to their policy. As 
there were many citizens who never troubled themselves to be drawn for 
senators at all, those who never missed a chance, found it easy to get 
one of themselves in, and if this failed there was always a last resource ; 
there was no arrangement to enable the official to identify those who had 
drawn the senatorial tickets, consequently a politician could always buy 
one from a private man, who only valued it for the year’s pay, which was 
not too high for a politician to make an advance upon. Nor was all 
over when the senate was filled, or packed, as politicians chose to sup- 
pose, for it was one of the symptoms of the unhealthy state of politics, 
that, as in the eighteenth century in England, the gravest charges were 
bandied about without being tested. One side treated them as too 
notorious to be proved, the other as too frivolous to be refuted. There 
was as much danger, or more, of the proedri being appointed corruptly 
out of a known and limited number, than of the senators being appointed 
corruptly out of a larger and unlimited number. And if a private man 
got appointed senator and proedrus without the suspicion of manage- 
ment, he had no experience, and so might be easily managed or fright- 
ened by those who had. 

The discredit attached to politicians had other consequences, besides 
the suspicion which it threw upon public measures. It made it practi- 
cally impossible to set the law in motion without a personal motive, and 
so discredited the law, because the presumption in the mind of the 
indifferent majority was, that whoever had been subjected to a legal 
penalty was an unfortunate man whose enemies had been too much for 
him, and so was almost entitled to be treated for the future with excep- 
tional forbearance. Public prosecutors instituted by lawful authority did 
not exist; those who made it their business to supply this defect of the 
constitution were branded as sycophants, and though the people were 
not disinclined to use one nuisance to abate another, defendants who had 
broken the law had a great advantage in being able to reflect upon the 
prosecution, with the certainty that they would not have the court against 
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them. This prejudice told in favour of the class who considered inso- 
lence and licence aristocratic, because those whom they insulted could 
get no remedy except at law, and discredited themselves by seeking it 
there. When a comparatively strict politician found an opportunity to 
carry a vote that the demes should purge themselves, the sufferer raised 
a cry that he was the victim of a local clique, and came before the court 
with a lame story half made out (Dem. adv. Eubulidem). Of course he 
relied on the fact that others whose story was no better had been left un- 
molested; and this might easily happen, considering that there was no 
proper proof of citizenship required when a young man was first enrolled. 
If he was properly introduced, the guildmen asked no awkward questions, 
and when he was once free of the guild no questions were asked at all. 
Amateur prosecutors made it their business to shew that they had an 
honest family reason for coming forward, and liked to begin their 
speeches with the respectable aphorism, that the public profited by 
private quarrels. A man whose father was disfranchised as a state 
debtor, and who expected to be disfranchised himself when his father 
died, came forward to prosecute his father’s prosecutor while he could, as 
a matter of family duty, and filled up half his speech (cp. In Theoc. 
passim) with an eulogium on his own motives, and an elegy on his 
wrongs, as if sympathy with. his revenge was likely to have more weight 
with the court than the proof of such irregularities as were doubtless 
condoned every day. 

The only direction in which political theorists looked for a check on 
the prevailing laxity, was itself suggestive of the exhaustion of Greece. 
Isocrates could only suggest that the Areopagus should be invited to 
resume the censorial authority which he believed it to have received from 
Solon. If this could be effected, he believed the citizens would all have 
adequate and ostensible means of livelihood. This would act in two 
ways: by enforcing wholesome habits of industry, and by relieving the 
citizens from their enfeebling dependance on the public doles, so that 
sycophants could not demoralise the assembly or the courts by appeals 
to their cupidity. Another very important effect of the censorship would 
be that the character of politicians would be uniformly respectable, and 
then public affairs would be conducted steadily and honourably and 
safely, for Isocrates believed that the city had little to gain by ambitious 
enterprises. 

Though Isocrates was hardly a practical or a representative politician, 
the feeling that things had gone too far was not uncommon; and, though 
a censorship was out of harmony with both the vices and the virtues of a 
society so advanced as that of Athens, the reaction of opinion was suf- 
ficient to make the Areopagus a formidable weapon in the hands of 
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politicians. The Areopagus was the one public body in Athens whose ac- 
tion could be calculated, owing to the personal incorruptibility of its mem- 
bers, and their rigid adherence to a traditional procedure. Consequently 
it was often used as a committee of public safety. It still retained an 
extensive jurisdiction in matters of impiety, which was easily stretched to 
comprehend treason. The attempt to govern Athens by the Areopagus 
was like the attempt to govern Greece by the Amphictyonic council ; 
and in both cases the august traditional authority was merely an instru- 
ment and a screen. As the Thebans could not convoke a congress of 
allies to overawe recalcitrants, they tried to avail themselves of the con- 
gress at Delphi; as the orators could not trust a jury to rid them of an 
underling of the opposite party, they set the Areopagus in motion. If 
that court could bring the case under their prescriptive jurisdiction, the 
peculiar rigidity of their procedure destroyed all chance of escape; if the 
case was only sent before the court for enquiry by a popular vote, 
though the finding of the court was hardly ever reversed upon the facts, 
it was not too difficult to set it aside upon the merits. Whether the 
Areopagus acted as a court of instruction, or as a criminal court of first 
or second instance, the same inflexibility which made their decisions 
respected, prevented them from acting upon any system, so as to pro- 
duce a permanent effect upon public affairs. The real evil remained: a 
‘fluctuating assembly had, and could have, no policy. If it had been 
possible to utilise the prejudice in favour of the Areopagus, the outgoing 
generals, like the outgoing archons, should have been passed into it, and 
it should have been invested with the powers, not of the Roman censors, 
but of the Roman senate. 

The real permanent antagonistic forces in politics were the necessity 
of paying the dividends of the Athenian people, and the necessity of 
allowing the Athenian generals to find means for paying the armies, 
which the irritable pride of public opinion made it necessary to engage. 
The majority saw clearly, that while their dividends were paid they had 
more reason to value their political privileges than the people of any 
other Greek state, and they had the sense to observe that some regular 
system was necessary in order to provide them. Accordingly they were 
content to abdicate the control of affairs in favour of any administrator 
who could inspire them with confidence of regular payment. If the 
shareholders of the East India Company, instead of being deprived of 
their power by the state, had allowed it to be usurped by fluctuating 
cliques of directors, and had continued to amuse themselves by passing 
from time to time strong resolutions concerning Indian affairs, which 
they had no means of influencing, and no effective desire to influence, 
the result would hardly give an exaggerated picture of the pitiful and 
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grotesque condition of the people which was called by circumstances to 
contest with Philip the supremacy of Greece. 

- Demosthenes, with the suspicion always haunting him (Phil. 3, p. 124, 
§ 95) that ‘some higher power was driving matters on,’ still regarded the 
desire of ambitious men to aggrandise themselves amid the decline of 
their country, and the desire of the ordinary citizen to receive public 
money without performing what Demosthenes regarded as public service, 
in the light of symptoms of unmitigated but unaccountable depravity. 
There were two good reasons why the average Athenian was less 
ready to serve in person than in the age of Pericles. Wars, or rather 
campaigns, were longer, so that he could not afford to be from home so 
long; and the art of war had made such progress, that amateur soldiers 
could no longer compete upon equal terms with professional; nor, it 
may be added, were civic generals on an equal footing with professional 
officers. And while the ordinary members of Greek society found their 
ties multiplied as society grew older, the rudimentary character of Greek 
civilisation multiplied the number of men who had no ties at all. At the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, the number of soldiers unemployed must 
have been at its height, yet Cyrus found it difficult to enlist ten or.twelve 
thousand mercenaries. Sixty years later, after the class had been exhausted 
by the long and bloody Sacred war, ten thousand mercenaries were a 
minor contingent in the campaign which ended at Chaeroneia. In 
general, matters are hopeless when enlightened and public-spirited men 
are reduced to advocate moral reform, because it is useless to change 
the mechanism of institutions, and therefore Demosthenes is not to be 
blamed for the ludicrous inadequacy of the suggestion, that the Athen- 
ians should serve in person in sufficient numbers to give them some con- 
trol over the mercenaries they sent out; or, at least, when they sent out 
a general, they should provide him with funds to pay the mercenaries he 
‘was to engage, because then he would not be obliged to go after his 
army when they went to look for pay. Perhaps, too, it may be thought 
that he shews a sense of the situation, when he complains of the signifi- 
cant change of nomenclature (De Syntaxi, § 24, p. 172) by which the 
victories of the restored democracy were attributed to the general, 
whereas those of the old democracy had been attributed to the nation. 
Even here he does not emphasise the cause of the. change: Iphicrates 
‘and Chabrias and Timotheus levied their own armies and maintained 
their own fleets. This made them in great measure independent poten- 
tates, and naturally disinclined them to residence in Athens; so that it is 
unjust to ascribe their long absences either to their own arrogance of 
‘temper or to democratic jealousy, especially as the sons of Chabrias and 
-Timotheus found it quite possible to air their arrogance and extravagance 
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at Athens, without propitiating democratic jealousy by any imitation of 
their fathers’ services. In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the revived Athenian empire was made by condottieri, and used by con- 
dottieri, and destroyed by condottieri at last, and that the only benefit 
which the Athenians at large derived from it while it lasted, was the 
remittances which commanders sent home from time to time for distribu- 
tion. It is doubtful whether those who stayed at home gained more by the 
relief of settling numbers of their countrymen in Samos and the Cherso- 
nese, than they lost by the expense of maintaining the settlers in posses- 
sion of their allotments. As for the ‘contributions,’ Isocrates gave them 
their true name of ‘black mail.’ The moderation and uprightness of 
Timotheus made such a good impression upon most of the minor mari- 
time states, that they thought it would be good economy to compound 
for freedom from indefinite exactions, by a moderate subscription to 
maintain the preponderance of Athens in Greek waters. As while the 
understanding lasted Athens was always at war, it was out of the ques- 
tion that the contributions should afford even a modest surplus for accu- 
mulation or expenditure at Athens. This, much more than the fear of 
Persia, determined the Athenians to acquiesce in the abrupt termination 
of the Social war. Its origin was the belief of the most powerful of the 
allies, that it was possible to make a better bargain with Persia than they 
had made with Timotheus, and, even if that bargain had been observed, 
they would still have desired to change it. The exactions to which the 
Athenian commanders were driven, not much against their will, when the 
tedious campaign against Philip had exhausted the patience of Athenian 
tax-payers, only precipitated the decision to which Rhodes and Chios 
were already inclined by their correspondence with the mainland, and 
Byzantium by the temptation to profit by its situation to tax the corn 
trade on its own account. The three years of the war had caused an 
expenditure of fifteen hundred talents for worse than nothing, for whole 
battalions of Deiares and Polyphontes (Ae. de F. L. p. 37, § 74), who 
only existed in the braggadocio of the generals. It was quite clear that 
the allies cost more than they were worth, and if Persia was to be their 
pay-master, there was no time to be lost in letting them go. This 
explains also the law of Eubulus, which has furnished the text for so 
many declamations. Chares and his supporters had wasted fifteen hun- 
.dred talents (Ol. 3, § 32, p. 36) among them, and there was nothing to 
shew for it; Eubulus did not see his way to reform the administration of 
the war office, but he was determined that the ‘ring’ which profited by 
the existing system should not reap the fruits of his own provident and 
honest management. There is no need to suppose that Eubulus himself 
was at all attached to Macedonia; when the charge was made against 
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him, he swore, as he wished his children to thrive, that he would be glad 
to see Philip undone, but he believed that if Chares were ever so well 
supplied, Athens would be impoverished and the festival pay stopped, 
and Philip would not be put down. The only advantage would be, that 
Chares would find it easier to make remittances to his friends at Athens, 
and that those friends would find a better market for their influence with 
Chares among those who were liable to be oppressed by him, but he 
took no interest in all the ardent patriots who, as Aeschines said, could 
not live without work in peace time. Through all, the Athenians shewed 
the peculiar equanimity (mpaérns) which had been remarked upon by Plato, 
and of which the orators complain as often as it told in favour of their op- 
ponents. They acquitted Chares as often as he was brought to trial (Dem. 
de F. L. p. 447, § 381), on the ground that he really wished them well, and 
would have done more if he had been properly supported. They refused 
to find means to support him, because they felt that, after all, he was an 
adventurer pursuing his own advantage in their name, and, as far as 
possible, at their expense. For the rest, apart from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the parting, Athens lost little by the withdrawal of Rhodes 
and Chios from the confederation, and even the loss of Byzantium was 
chiefly mischievous so far as it tended to raise the price of corn. Attic 
commanders were always able to levy contributions on the Asiatic sea- 
board and islands, in accurate proportion to the strength and require- 
ments of their squadrons, so that if their armaments had been composed 
of Athenian citizens, they would not have wanted the means of subsist- 
ence while carrying out Athenian objects. As it was, the armaments 
pursued their own interest, as they would have done if the Athenian trea- 
sury had received meagre contributions from Chios and Rhodes. It is 
obvious from Thucydides, that no scale of contributions, in the palmiest 
days of Athenian power, was adequate to maintain a fleet and army upon 
active service. When the treasure of the Acropolis was once exhausted, 
the tribute had to be supplemented by plunder in ever-increasing propor- 
tions. As the Asiatic Greeks were certain to be plundered in any case; 
they preferred, on the whole, paying tribute to Persia instead of to 
Athens, because Persia was more disposed of the two to take the tribute 
as a substitute for all other claims, and to abstain from any attempt to 
exercise effective control while it was paid. The net result of the whole 
matter was, that the Asiatic Greeks were plundered by everybody and 
governed by nobody. 


§ 5. Persia. 


The position of Persia was still much better than it appears to us, 
who are wise after the event; the original organisation of the, empire 
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by Darius Hystaspes must have been singularly able, for the Great 
King continued to accumulate treasure to the last, which is prob- 
ably more than could be said of any other oriental empire which was 
more than two centuries old. This power seems to have rested upon 
the tributes of the rich vallies of the Tigris and Euphrates, whose real 
prosperity did not seriously begin to decline till they became the battle- 
field between Eastern and Western civilisation. Even then the wars of 
the Seleucidae and the Romans against the Arsacidae and the Sassanidae, 
were hardly long enough to make a desert for Kurds and Bedouins. The 
Carduchi remained in their mountains, and were content to exact tolls 
of those who traversed their passes; but, though they still followed the 
Great King in his wars, even he had to disguise this tribute under the 
name of largesse. Almost the only other symptom of decline which was 
yet perceptible, was that the huge mud palaces and temples, splendidly 
faced in stone and colours, which former dynasties had erected at the 
centre of their power, were not restored or maintained by a migratory 
court, which gloried in being accompanied by a formidable camp (Is. 
Paneg. p. 70 fin., § 168). While Persia retained this source of power, 
it was safer for the individual mercenary to enlist in the service of the 
Great King than in that of his rebels, and the court had a clear convic- 
tion of the importance of getting rid of the mercenary chiefs as soon as 
‘possible, which would have preserved them for several generations from 
the fate of the Khalifate. The financial superiority of Persia during the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian war had made more impression upon 
the imagination of Greek politicians than her military inferiority, as 
‘demonstrated by the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the far less 
striking successes of Agesilaus. 

These causes led to the peace of Antalcidas, and the position then 
assumed by the Great King tended to perpetuate and enlarge itself. 
The recovery of Egypt shewed that the spirit of the government was not 
extinct, and those who depreciated the Great King found that they had 
to insist on the topic that he was not as rich as was thought, and that the 
‘celebrated gold plane-tree was not big enough for a bird to build in. 


§ 6. Macedonian Interests and Policy. 


The Athenian public in the early days of the contest still regarded 
‘the Great King as more formidable than Philip: their chief feeling about 
the latter was resentment at the trouble he gave, and they remembered 
too much what we forget, that he was king of Macedonia. In fact, it 
may be said that all his spontaneous measures up to 346 B.C., were 
directed to securing his ascendancy north of the Aegean; and, more- 
over, when there was a question of sacrificing his interests on the sea- 
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board to his interests in the interior, even north of the Balkan, or vice 
versd, it was his invariable custom to sacrifice the former. The wars 
with the Illyrians, the Thracians, the Scythians, seemed to be his busi- 
ness; the wars with the Greek powers of the coast seemed to be almost 
a luxury. There was only one exception: he was certainly determined 
to allow no foreign influence except his own in Thessaly, and he had 
overthrown Onomarchus when he invaded that country, though he made 
no attempt to counteract the momentary energy of Athens, which, with- 
out losing a moment, sent a squadron to occupy the straits in force. 
Even this, however, was quite within the limits of a purely Macedonian 
policy; the troubles of the Macedonian monarchy were not forgotten, nor 
the profit which the Thessalians had made of its weakness. In the years 
immediately preceding the peace of Philocrates, he had shewn an inten- 
tion of cultivating an interest in Greece. Every influential Greek who 
visited his court brought back a fortune, some even brought back a body 
of mercenaries, or at least the means of engaging one. Of course to a 
power which was at war with Athens, and exercised a protectorate in 
Thessaly, an influence in Greece was more than convenient, but there 
were as yet no signs that he even desired to convert this influence into a 
supremacy. ‘The Great King before him, the different dynasties which 
divided the inheritance of Alexander after him, maintained an influence 
of the same kind, for longer or shorter periods, without ever dreaming of 
a supremacy, which politicians like Demosthenes would have regarded as 
the only adequate return for their costly largesses. When Philip came 
back to Pella after his Thracian conquests, it cannot be doubted that he 
had at last determined, if he had ever hesitated, to establish himself as 
paramount in Greece, at any rate north of the Isthmus. The resolution © 
had sufficient motives in his existing relations to Thessaly and Thebes. 
When the war with Athens was at an end, it was impossible, if Philip 
was to retain his connection with Thessaly and with Thebes, the ally of 
Thessaly in the Holy War, that he should allow the Phocian dynasty to 
retain positions which menaced both. His intervention once begun, of 
course all the powers which remained in Greece appealed to him to 
direct it in their interest, and these appeals assumed that he would hardly 
shock opinion by his most ambitious schemes. It is probable that he 
expected from the first to do what he actually did: his substantial ascen- 
dancy was abundantly secured by the opportunity of garrisoning the 
posts which commanded the pass of Pylae, and by the thorough dis- 
organisation of Phocis, the population of which had actually to look 
to him for protection. Without breaking faith with Thebes and Thes- 
saly, it would have been difficult to secure more. At the same time, it is 
likely enough that Philip would have liked to carry out the programme 
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which he allowed his intimates to dangle before the eyes of Aeschines. 
Garrisons round Pylae were good, but garrisons at Orchomenus’ and 
Thespiae would have been better. Supposing Phalaecus had shewn 
more fight, supposing the Athenians had sent a strong contingent under 
Phocion, it is not unlikely that an unscrupulous potentate would have 
seized the opportunity of keeping his old allies in dependence by means 
of his new. Demosthenes, when he was not thinking of the conduct of 
Aeschines, but of the actual situation (De Pace, § 20-22), pointed out to 
the assembly that, without admitting that Philip had been coerced by 
Thebes, as the people who had been elated by the promises of Aeschines 
liked to believe, it was apparent that he had done more for Thebes than 
it was for his own interest to do, and that probably his motive had been 
to avoid a useless rupture. There are more examples than one in the 
history of the first Napoleon, where he seems to have sincerely hesitated 
which of two or more competitors for his favour he should finally elect 
to disappoint, when each was equally in his power, and it was convenient 
to keep each in good humour to the latest moment. 

For a drunken savage, whose wife seriously believed that a super- 
human being in the shape of a serpent had made her the mother of 
a superhuman child, which is really one very important aspect of Philip’s 
place in the history of civilisation, he was decidedly good natured and 
well intentioned. He really disliked the utter waste of the war with 
Athens, which produced nothing but useless vexation to both parties. 
This is the explanation of all his effusive overtures after the capture of 
Olynthus. He had got everything he wanted by the war ; all the estab- 
lishments of Athens which could serve to annoy or hamper him, were 
now in his own hands; he was sorry for the Athenians, and wished 
them well out of it. Ifthe principal motive of the repeated messages of 
goodwill had been to deceive Athens for his own interest, he would not 
have grudged them an embassy after the assembly had graciously voted 
him permission to send one. The peace was more their affair than his, 
and he waited for them to move in it, and meanwhile went on with his 
own business in Thrace. He was perfectly willing to guarantee the 
Athenian possessions in Chersonese, in order, no doubt, to bind the city 
to be of good behaviour for the future; and it seems that he was really 
anxious to conclude not only a peace, but an alliance, since he held out 
hopes of some definite advantage too great to be revealed until he had 
been admitted as the ally of Athens. Whether the Athenians were meant 
to look to the possession of Euboea or the restoration of Oropus, the 
boon was not of a nature to give Philip an effective hold upon them 
after he had once performed his promise. ll that he would have 
gained would have been popularity at Athens, until the next dispute 
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about something which excited the assembly more than theories of 
gratitude. The promise was meant to be performed if it should prove 
convenient, and at worst it would have done good service, Philip thought, 
if it was believed till the alliance was secured. Like Demosthenes, he 
felt that a peace without an alliance would be an unsatisfactory truce, 
and he made the mistake of thinking that the Athenians, like the Thessa- 
lians, would abide by an arrangement substantially advantageous to both 
parties, though they might have been led to enter it by false pretences. 
He was probably seriously misled by his own dupes, who made him 
believe that a knot of well-satisfied partisans could manage the assembly 
and keep the people quiet. No management was needed to prevent the 
assembly from doing anything against Philip, and no management was 
sufficient to keep it from grumbling against him, and even voting against 
him.~ In fact, the want of self-control which made the Athenians incap- 
able of energetic action, made them equally incapable of reticence and 
forbearance ; and if their irritability had needed a stimulus, it was to be 
found in the scornful sermons of Hegesippus, and in the vindictive con- 
stancy of Demosthenes. Every dispute was envenomed by a reference 
to the promises upon which Philip had procured the peace, and Philip’s 
partisans, who were the only persons who were responsible for anything 
beyond vague professions of goodwill, and proffers of some advantage 
too great to be prematurely disclosed, were exposed to suspicion as trai- 
tors, and their recommendations of peace were discredited, though up to 
Philip’s attack upon Byzantium, those recommendations were supported 
by every consideration of prudence and good faith. Philip was appro- 
priately punished for his excessive finesse, for the alliance obtained under 
false pretences was certainly the cause of the termination of the peace. 


§ 7. Macedon and the Policy of Athens. 


There were practically three serious views of what ought to be the 
attitude of Athens in the face of this new power, each distinct from the 
general popular feeling of helpless irritation. There was the traditional 
view that Athens, for the sake of her own interests in the Thracian 
border, ought to be on good terms with the chief native potentate, which- 
ever that might be. This assumed, of course, that all native potentates 
were inherently weaker than Athens, or, at least, that their position was 
less stable and more precarious, for the power of Sitalces in its time had 
been at least as imposing, though less highly organised, than that of 
Philip, up to 346 B.C. When the full extent of Philip’s ascendancy had 
declared itself, this view tended increasingly to pass into more or less 
conscious, and more or less interested servility, though its antiquity gave — 
it a sort of respectability; so that, even after the Phocian expedition, 
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Philip’s partisans could still appeal to the prejudices of a large class 
against all complainants ‘ who did not give Philip a chance of being use- 
ful to the city,’ even if he would. Another view, held by Phocion and 
many other respectable men, was less unreal, and, after all, less unmanly. 
Its advocates probably thought, though they did not say, that Athens was 
going down hill; at any rate they were clear that it was useless to fight 
Philip on his own coast, and that any precarious footing which Athens 
might retain there was certain to cost far more than it was worth. It 
was better to let Pydna and Potidaea and Amphipolis, and even the 
Chersonese go, and let the citizens die in Athens and be buried at home. 
Phocion conducted more than one expedition in central Greece with 
energy and success; there is no evidence that he disapproved in any 
degree of ¢heir objects, which could be obtained once for all without dis- 
proportionate exertion, whereas Philip, being on the spot and having 
more at stake, was certain to succeed in the long run. Nor have we any 
reason to think that he looked forward to Athens accepting the condition 
of a dependant ally of Philip, because he looked down upon the Athen- 
ians with a half-humourous, half-kindly cynicism: he thought Athens 
might still manage to be prosperous, and respected if not influential, and 
powerful enough to protect her reasonable engagements and her serious 
interests. Perhaps the worst objection to his views was that they were 
adapted to the position and the history of Argos. Even after Chaeroneia 
he maintained his independence and sobriety of judgment. He actually 
ventured to warn the people, who were carried away by enthusiasm for 
the generosity of the conqueror, of the risk they ran in committing them- 
selves to the resolutions of the congress of Corinth, and when their 
declaration had excited a revulsion of feeling, he contented himself with 
pointing out that Athens had acquitted herself honourably as a dependant 
ally of Sparta, and had afterwards regained her freedom of action. 
There was something unreal in this optimism, but it proceeded not from 
insincerity, but from a purely positive way of looking at things, and a 
resolute dislike to all sounding generalisations. Up to the time of 
Philip’s Phocian expedition, there was much to be said for Phocion’s 
policy (which Demosthenes was ready to adopt for a moment at the time 
of the second embassy), that is, if it had been deliberately and consist- 
ently adopted by the assembly. As it was, the self-indulgence of the 
people and the laxity of the administration made it possible for Phocion 
to destroy all possible advantage which Athens might have derived from 
the energy of Demosthenes, while the irritable vanity of the people, 
inflamed by numerous orators, made it possible for Demosthenes to 
destroy all the advantage which was to be expected from the prudence of 
Phocion. Nor was this all; the gaping majority, who never could make 
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up their mids to any coherent course of action whatever, and consist- 
ently shut their eyes to everything else, while they tried to live while they 
could in a fool’s paradise of speculation on Philip’s bad luck or good- 
will, ultimately thwarted the reasonable politicians upon each side by 
their votes, and by their wishes and habits everlastingly paralysed both. . 
The third view of the situation was simply, that the dignity of Athens 
and the safety of Greece demanded an uncompromising opposition to 
the ambition of Philip. It was advocated not only by Demasthenes, but 
by many other speakers who shared his dislike to Philip, without his 
eloquence or his conscientious zeal for a provident organisation of the 
force of Athens. If either his system or Phocion’s could have been 
fairly tried, it is difficult to ascertain whether the less noble would not 
have proved the more prudent. The question depends upon the inten- 
tions of Philip, or perhaps rather upon his tastes. Sooner or later, of 
course, if he had lived, public opinion would have forced him to under- 
take the crusade against Persia, which was the sole remaining hope of all 
unprejudiced Greeks ; and, if he had done so before the independence 
of central Greece was seriously compromised, it may be doubted whether 
Persian money would have been able to rouse a very effective opposition. 
Demosthenes refused to believe that Philip could trouble himself about 
the evil things of Thrace, except as a means to secure the good things of 
Athens; it would have been a legitimate extension of the same argu- 
ment, to infer that he could not have busied himself with the silver 
of Athens and neglected the gold of Babylon. But such reasoning gave 
Philip credit for being more single-minded and clear-sighted than he 
really was. There are great men, like Louis XI and Napoleon, to whom 
it is almost positively painful to release themselves from the joyous 
entanglement of their own past activity, and Philip was one of these. 
It suited him far better to have a number of questions of all magnitudes 
always open, each of which gave him endless opportunities for enjoying 
the pleasures of what the Greeks called \covegia, than to concentrate him- 
self upon a single object, and make sacrifices in order to pursue it with- 
out interruption. This view of Philip’s character, so far as it is well 
founded, is of course a justification of the policy of Demosthenes : it was 
no use for Athens to leave him alone, unless he himself was determined 
to get clear of Greece. If he had lived to conquer Darius, he would 
have been incessantly posting to and from Ecbatana to the sea, and as 
often as he came to the sea he would have found a number of Greek 
deputies waiting for him, all of whom would have gone home with 
despatches very much more to their own satisfaction than to that of their 
fellow-citizens. Alexander, towards the close of his reign, violated the 
_ treaty he had himself imposed upon Greece, by an order for a general 
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restoration of exiles; Philip would have spread the same amount of high- 
handed injustice over all the years during which Alexander was buried, 
so far as Greece was concerned, in the recesses of upper Asia. Demo- 
sthenes may have deceived himself—he probably did—when he main- 
tained that Philip was an enemy of the city and of the ground it stood 
upon, for, when the time to gratify such enmity came, Philip exhibited a 
forbearance too complete not to be generous, though it was doubtless 
also politic. But though he wished to bring Athens to his own side 
with as little injury to her as possible, he would not have allowed her to 
remain apart in dignified isolation from foreign politics; for this was 
impossible, unless he had been prepared to isolate himself from the 
politics of Greece. 

The dignity of Athens, however, was not such a safe guide as it had 
once been to the interests of Greece. The majority of the smaller states 
wished for repose, and for nothing else. If their citizens were to have a 
career, they must leave their country, for the absorption of the political 
unit in any larger organisation was still as distasteful as ever, if not more 
so, to Greek patriotism. It was easier for a city to reconcile itself to a 
condition of partial dependence, even when it involved very onerous con- 
ditions, than to merge its individuality in that of another state, even upon 
the most favourable terms. For instance, in 393 B.C. the Corinthians 
were at war with Sparta and in alliance with Argos, but as soon as the 
question came before them of becoming free citizens of Argos, or going 
back to their old unequal alliance with Sparta, they chose at any cost to 
have a city of their own. The best thing that could happen to small 
states in such a temper, was to be delivered from the necessity of having 
a foreign policy, and this was exactly what a foreign protectorate could 
offer them. Independence, in the sense in which it was understood at 
Athens,*was as unattainable to them as empire, and after Lysander 
and Alcibiades, no Greek state could exercise a protectorate that rested 
upon the old foundation of mutual respect and confidence. The speech, 
anciently attributed to Hyperides, on the obligations of the treaty with 
Alexander, is a very interesting monument of all that Macedonia had 
found it worth while to promise, even after Chaeroneia. The treaty 
guaranteed to every state its internal sovereignty and its existing consti- 
tution (p. 214, §§ 11, 17), and established a federal authority, which was to 
prevent any city from allowing exiles to make it a base of operations 
(p. 216, § 19) against any other, and to prohibit all other revolutionary 
manceuvres. There is a good deal of uncertainty about the date of the 
speech ; some refer it to the time when the war party was endeavouring 
to work up the assembly to support the revolt of Thebes; others to the 
last year of Alexander’s reign, when he had issued a general decree for 
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the restoration of exiles. Of course the practical value of the treaty 
depends upon the date of the speech, for we only know its stipulations 
from the proofs which its author adduces of their wholesale violation : if 
it was colourably observed for ten years, it perhaps had justified its exist- 
ence. Whenever Alexander decided to override the treaty, he did so 
without any political motive, in the plenitude of despotic caprice. The 
treaty, as it stood, guaranteed him sufficiently against the danger of any 
general coalition, and provided for such contingents as he had chosen 
to demand for his great expedition, but he did not condescend to under- 
stand that it was beneath him to punish communities for the ineffectual 
ill-will of parties. 


THE DOCUMENTS QUOTED IN THE 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. 


o 


Att the direct evidence, both documents and depositions, which was 
to be produced upon a trial at Athens, had to be given in at the prelim- 
inary investigation called Amacrisis, and Weyg then sealed up in the 
Echinus. The parties of course retained copies for their own use, or 
for that of the orators who were to compose their speeches. Upon the 
trial the Echinus was opened, and each party got back the writings they 
had put in. There was a good deal of difference, both in the form 
in which such writings were put in, and in the way in which they were 
used. Aeschines liked everything to be as clear and business-like as 
possible. He wrote the depositions himself (In Tim. § 67) to which his 
witnesses were called to swear; he put in just those parts of the laws upon 
which he relied; he even altered the wording, when a textual extract 
would have been unintelligible without the context (D. de Cor. § 151). 
Then he handed piece after piece from the bundle, doubtless arranged 
with professional neatness, to be used just where it would clench a point 
of his orderly and deliberate argument. Demosthenes’ conception of the 
perfect orator was much more theatrical. He liked to have as much by-play 
as possible between the speaker and the clerk and other officers (Lept. § 
92, In Arist. §96). Even if such little scenes led to nothing, they kept the 
attention of the court alive, and they gave an air of fussy earnestness to 
the speech, which would commend itself, especially to a writer whose 
composition was to be recited by a stranger. All the documents were 
put in i exienso, and the speaker had to tell the clerk when to stop (In 
Arist. § 23), and point out where the quotation was to begin (De F. L. 
§ 451, In Arist. § 191); if he left the clerk to find his own place, he was 
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at leisure to relax from the main argument, and make a point which took 
little time in a conversational manner. The great majority of the speeches 
which have come down to us under the name of Demosthenes, are with- 
out any attempt to represent the documents cited, which is exactly what 
we might have expected, for ancient publishers were not familiar with the 
convenient distinction of text and notes, under which they might have 
been introduced t” extenso,; and it cannot be supposed that Demosthenes 
inserted in the final copy of the speech, the exact passages which he had 
recited in court. : 

There was hardly a motive for doing so, considering the kind of 
publicity at which even such a literary orator as Isocrates aimed. A 
Greek speech was intended to be heard first in public, and then in 
private év ry r&v pepaxtoy dcarp8z (Ae. in Tim. § 170); Greek society 
was not rich enough for copies to be rapidly multiplied by slave labour, 
and circulated from hand to hand, like the Second Philippic of Cicero. 
The orator of course introduced the piéces justificatives in such recita- 
tions; but we have no notice of their preparing their speeches for 
posthumous publication. Their speeches were left for the most part 
in the condition of remains: the Midias, it is generally agreed, was 
thrown aside unfinished as soon as Demosthenes had compromised the 
case. We do not even know that the composer of speeches for sale 
always kept a copy of his speech; it seems improbable that he did, for 
otherwise there would have been little uncertainty as to the proper con- 
tents of the Corpus Demosthenicum. Only one question could have 
arisen about a given speech: was it or was it not included in the collec- 
tion of autograph MSS.? which, on such an hypothesis, must have passed 
from Demosthenes to Demochares, and from Demochares to Laches, if 
they had not found their way already into a public library. In fact, we 
find that in the first century of our era a large number of speeches were 
in circulation under the name of Demosthenes, and that critics were just 
winding up an attempt to ascertain which of them were genuine. It is 
obvious that long after the flourishing period of Greek oratory closed, 
the possessors of old speeches, and even old school exercises, kept bring- 
ing fresh matter into the market under the most distinguished name 
available. The canon of Demosthenes was not closed till he had been 
dead long enough for the public to regard him as the presumptive 
author of every good old speech, as they regarded Solon as the author of 
every good old law. If Demosthenes’ speeches, as Dionysius had them, 
came together in this irresponsible way, it would be easy to account for 
the attempts made to raise several speeches to a higher standard of com- 
pleteness than the rest. Whenever the owner of the speech was the 
person for whom it was written, there was a chance that he could supply 
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the fitces justificatives with tolerable completeness, for one trial led to 
another too often for such documents to be hastily destroyed. For 
instance, if the speech against Stephanus were published by the family 
of Apollodorus, they would be able to complete it from his papers, so far 
as they remained in good order, while the effects of time and careless- 
ness would go far to account for the inaccuracies now visible, especially 
if the practice of putting in depositions without the names of the wit- 
nesses who swore to them, indicated by the documents in the speech 
against Macartatus, was commonly adopted. The editor, whoever he 
was, of. the speech against Aristocrates, thought it worth while to insert, 
as read by the clerk, the quotations from the documents read, which the 
speaker recited after the clerk. If the Midias was left incomplete, it was 
natural that in preparing it for publication, the editor should have looked 
through Demosthenes’ study for any papers that bore upon it, and not 
impossible that he should have supplemented their contents by more or 
less infelicitous conjecture. 

None of these hypotheses cover the case of the documents in the 
great Oration on the Crown, which was carefully finished, and remained 
in Demosthenes’ hands. We have, therefore, to inquire in the first 
place, were they inserted by Demosthenes himself? in the second place, 
what degree of credit is due to the compiler who inserted them? for it 
does not follow that, because he made the most astonishing mistakes, he 
was wholly without trustworthy materials, and the intention to use them 
honestly. The first question may be answered without prejudice to the 
second. Of course any evidence which proves that the documents 
inserted in our text are not a faithful representation of the documents 
read in court, proves a fortiori that they were not inserted by Demo- 
sthenes; but this would be proved equally well if a document were 
inserted in a place which did not suit it, though the document itself 
might be shewn, by the strongest internal and external evidence, to be a 
genuine document of the Demosthenic age (§ 145, 146). Demosthenes 
says Nausicles has often been crowned in office for his free gifts to the 
public; so were Diotimus, and, again, Charidemus, when they gave the 
shields; so has Neoptolemus here. Take the decrees passed in their 
favour, and read them. We ought, if Demosthenes had inserted the 
documents, to have had several decrees in honour of Nausicles, one in 
favour of Diotimus, another in favour of Charidemus, and one or more in 
honour of Neoptolemus. For we cannot suppose that, as Neoptolemus 
was in court, the decrees in his honour were omitted, since Demosthenes 
Says rd rovross yeyernpéva, NOt ra éxeivors. Instead, we have one decree in 
honour of Nausicles, and one in honour of both Diotimus and Chari- 
demus, who are represented as uniting, though in command of separate 
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drms at separate places, to supply a loss of apparently 800 shields 
captured by the Macedonians at the river battle. Again (§ 208), the 
speaker appeals to certain decrees and official replies, to shew the mutual 
dislike between Thebes and Athens, maintained by Philip and his agents. 
Instead, we have two decrees in which the Athenians resolve to deprecate 
the advance of Philip, grounding their alarm, in the latest and most 
abject, on Philip’s success in inflaming the enmity of Thebes; and two 
dispatches of Philip, one in reply to the second Athenian embassy, taunt- 
ing them with their unsuccessful attempt to alienate Thebes, and one in 
reply to a Theban dispatch, congratulating Thebes on having resisted 
the seductions of Athens. The documents, as we have them, fall as flat 
as flat can be, and if this were not enough to prove that Demosthenes 
cited others, he goes on to say (§ 217) that Philip had brought the cities 
to this pass, and was elated with these decrees before he moved to Elatea 
with his army. The decrees suppose Philip to have arrived there already, 
and a classical writer would not have represented him as elated by his own 
dispatches (§ 200). Demosthenes, after giving his account of the begin- 
ning of the Amphissian war, and citing the decrees of the Amphictyons, 
calls for the times at which these things happened, obviously (§ 197) 
including the whole series of transactions as well as the decrees. Con- 
sequently, if he had inserted the documents, we should have had a long 
jist of dates. We actually have a single date, in the year of a pseudepos 
nymous archon (§ 133, 134). Demosthenes calls for the lists of trier- 
archs under the old and the new laws. Of course the clerk did not read 
them through, but he began each list, and did not read what we do—a 
statement of the liabilities of trierarchs. 

Supposing that some other person attempted to do what Demosthenes 
had not done, we have now to inquire what means he had for supplying 
the documents which he inserted up to § 239, inclusive. It is clear that 
he had not, at least in their entirety, either the documents put into the 
‘Echinus, or the duplicates which Demosthenes must have had in his 
possession while he prepared his speech. These, it is true, are the only 
sources from which he could have taken at first-hand documents like the 
deposition at § 171, or the list of dates § 200, for we cannot suppose 
that either was preserved textually in any department of the public 
archives. On the other hand, a person with the documents before him 
could not have made the mistakes which the compiler made in fitting 
them into their places, and the single date given instead of a whole list at 
§ 200, is a proof that it, and all other evidence of the same kind, must be 
derived from second-hand authorities or from sheer invention. This, of 
course, is a presumption that other evidence, of which authentic originals 
‘might have been discovered by systematic search, may have been taken 
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from second-hand authorities, which were abundant, rather than from 
public archives, or from any systematic collection based upon them. The 
greater part of the documents quoted consist of Athenian decrees and 
laws, which of course were preserved in the Méefroon. It is probable that 
the decrees of the Amphictyons were preserved at Delphi, and that 
despatches of foreign states and Athenian ambassadors were preserved at 
Athens. It was therefore possible for a diligent person, at any time 
between Demosthenes and Plutarch, to supply from the most authentic 
sources all the documents cited in the speech, except the depositions of 
private persons, the dates cited at § 200, and perhaps the indictment 
(§§ 66-68) and the lists of trierarchs; for though Demosthenes implies 
that the list of trierarchs, under a law which had been ten years obsolete, 
was still in existence when he spoke, it does not follow that old lists were 
preserved for ever. 

We may, however, be certain that the decrees in our MSS. were not 
taken direct from the Athenian archives; for, in the first place, they 
are dated, with one doubtful exception, by pseudeponymous archons, and, 
with that exception, the archons not only were not contemporary with 
the events assigned to their year, but never existed at all. If we suppose 
with Boeckh (Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1827, p. 353), 
that in the Athenian archives the clerk of each prytany indorsed and put 
up separately the decrees passed in his term of office, so that after the 
arrangements for distinguishing the decrees of different years had got 
into confusion, those passed in different prytanies could still be distin- 
guished, it is still out of the question that anybody working in the Mefroon 
could have taken the clerk for the archon, as this would have led the 
inquirer to multiply the years under examination by ten, and to divide 
their legislative activity in the same proportion. If we suppose a com- 
piler to have worked, not from the parchments in the Me/roon, but from 
inscriptions, such a mistake would be still more inconceivable. In the 
second place, the form of the decrees is often so unprecedented and 
incomprehensible, that it cannot have been copied from the original. 
For instance, we have, § 90, én dpxovros Neoxdéovs, which is the usual 
form, in § 93 we have éxi NeoxAcovs dpyovres, § 147 Apyer Anudncos SAvevs. 
If we attribute these vagaries to the defective arrangements of the 
Metroon, we should still be unable to account for such forms as spurdveey 
Aeydvrow Bovdss yoouy § 148, Bovdis nal orparzyav yvdpy § 209, woAdeudpyov 
youn § 211, or for the inconceivable confusion of § 91, where anacolu- 
tha are piled upon each other in a manner to beggar Thucydides, to 
say nothing of suspicious expressions like ravapxos § 90, pepyiporpes § QI, 
dvdeyouéves § 212, &C. 

Boeckh has proposed a very tempting hypothesis to meet the difficulty 
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of the pseudeponymous archons, which is generally assumed as the 
starting-point of such attempts as are made to maintain that the docu- 
ments are in any sense genuine. He supposes that our documents are 
taken from a collection of decrees which followed the arrangement, as he 
conceives it, of the Attic archives. Such a collection might have been 
used by persons whose industry and education were not enough to enable 
them to consult archives for themselves, and it may be conceded that 
they might make many and curious mistakes in using it, especially if they 
tried to make précis instead of copying at length; in fact, if we suppose a 
person of the calibre of Pollux (who, 10. 126, makes Alcibiades archon 
on the strength of an inscription still preserved, proving that he was 
treasurer to the goddess) set to make extracts from such a collection, he 
might have imported all the superficial irregularities quoted against their 
genuineness. We know that several collections of decrees were made in 
antiquity; the fullest was the work of Craterus, the brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, which is repeatedly cited by Harpocration, but we have no 
evidence but that his work, like those of his predecessors, was based 
exclusively upon inscriptions. That it was largely based on inscriptions 
we know, and therefore it is doubtful if the compiler had a motive for 
following the arrangement of the archives. It may be doubted whether 
the collector was very scrupulous, for he admitted the record of the peace 
Cimon was held to have concluded with Persia, though it had already 
been rejected by Theopompus, on the ground mentioned by Harpocra- 
tion, 8.v. "Arrixois ypdypaow, that in carving the inscription the full Ionic 
alphabet was employed, which was not introduced till after the anarchy. 
Moreover, Craterus did not confine himself to copies of decrees, but gave 
such a full description, e.g. of the painting of the Battle of Marathon, 
that it was possible to argue from his silence, as Harpocration does, s.v. 
ér: dsapaprdve. On the whole, therefore, it is far from established that the 
work of Craterus on decrees was of the nature which Boeckh’s hypo- 
thesis requires, while no later collection of such a nature was known to 
antiquity, and the earlier collections, being exclusively based on inscrip- 
tions, cannot have misled the editor or copyist who inserted the docu- 
ments as we read them in the text. But even assuming that such a 
collection existed, as is required by the hypothesis, the contents of the 
documents themselves are of a kind to strengthen the presumption 
created by the presence of depositions and other documents, which from 
their nature cannot have been taken from authentic records. 

The first document cited (§ 36, 37) is one of the most suspicious. 
In its general outlines it suits the peace of Philocrates, for which it s 
quoted, but that decree was passed in Munychion, not on the last day 
of Hecatombaeon, by the senate alone, not by the senate and people; it 
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named ten ambassadors, not five, and of the five named, the majority are 
not included in the ten whose names are given in the second argument 
prefixed to Demosthenes’ speech on the embassy. If the document is 
genuine, it must be referred to a peace concluded in the summer of 
339 B.C., after the relief of Byzantium ; but the orators know nothing of 
this peace, though each could have accused the other most effectively of 
“breaking it. In fact Demosthenes (De Cor. § 185, 186) clearly implies 
that, after the deliverance of Euboea and Byzantium, the Athenians con- 
tinued to worry Philip by fruitless and purposeless hostilities, of which 
he could only get quit by stirring up an Amphictyonic war, which would 
open the road to Athens. There can be little doubt that Athens was 
only included in the pacification between Philip and Byzantium through 
tthe carelessness of Diodorus, who knows nothing of the peace of Philo- 
crates. But even if such a peace had been concluded, this decree cannot 
refer to it, for how could five Macedonian partisans have been chosen, 
on the motion of Demosthenes, to set off in a hurry to ratify a treaty 
whose effect at the moment would have been to interrupt the successful 
operations of Phocion? Wherever the compiler got the decree, and he 
did not get it from Craterus, his authority, if he had one, was thinking of 
the peace of Philocrates, The next decree cited (§§ 46, 47) might be 
genuine (though incomplete, for nothing is said of the fortification of 
Piraeus, or the sacrifice to Hercules, mentioned Dem. de F. L. § 97), but 
for its date. The decree of Callisthenes was passed (Ib. § 67) on the 
24th of Scirrophorion, 346 B.C.: one decree is dated on the z2oth of 
Maemacterion, and so, if genuine, must be five months later; but Demo- 
sthenes says nothing of a second cxevaywyia, in his repeated allusions (Ib. 
§§ 98, 99, 374) to the discomfort which followed the peace of Philocrates. 
Besides, when Philip was in Phocis, did he go home without executing 
the Amphictyonic decrees, and come back five months after to execute 
them, or did he stay in Phocis without executing them? Again, Philip 
presided at the Pythia in Boedromion 345, so he must already have been 
recognised as an Amphictyon, as Demosthenes recommended in his 
speech De Pace, which therefore falls not later than Boedromion ; then 
‘war, to say nothing of invasion, is only a contingent danger. What had 
happened to excite such a panic two months later? not to mention that 
in 345 there were only twenty-nine days in Maemacterion, so that the 
twentieth ought to have been évarg, not Sexdry amédvros. The letter of 
Philip (§§ 49, 50) assumes a division between the Phocian towns which 
capitulated and those which were stormed, which is excluded by the 
statement of Demosthenes (De F. L. § 68), that not a single town was 
either stormed or besieged; and it hardly brings out sharply enough the 
point for which it is quoted (§ 51). It is in the regular style of all 
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the other state papers which have come down to us under the name 
of Philip. It might have been taken from a history. The next docu- 
ment cited is the indictment of Aeschines (§ 66-68). It will be 
convenient to examine this with the decree of Ctesiphon (§§ 151, 152). 
The indictment purports to have been laid in Elaphebolion of the year of. 
Chaerondas, and the decree to have been proposed five months earlier, 
in Pyanepsion. As Demosthenes was appointed (Ae. in Ctes. § 27) in 
the beginning of Scirrophorion in the year of Chaerondas, it is difficult 
to see how he can have begun to be responsible when the indictment 
was laid. Boeckh supposes that we ought to read mpd instead of émi in 
the passage of Aeschines, so that Demosthenes should have been. 
appointed at the end of Ol. rro. 2, instead of at the end of Ol. r10. 3; 
Droysen, founding upon the fragments of a decree edited by Franz (p. 79; 
Bulletino dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica for 1835), sup 
poses that, besides the tumultuary repairs mentioned by Lycurgus (Adv. 
Leoc. § 44, ed. Tus.), which must have taken place before the peace, 
when Demosthenes was collecting stores and money for the siege which 
seemed imminent (Ae. § 159), there was a systematic restoration, which, 
was not completed until Lycurgus’ first term of office was over, since the 
contractors are directed to account to his son Habron, under whose 
name he conducted the administration. If the tumultuary repairs were 
such temporary makeshifts, it is obvious that Demosthenes’ claim to 
a vote of thanks must have rested on his contribution to the permanent, 
ones, and hence there is no need to alter the text of Aeschines; but 
it follows that the Chaerondas of the indictment is a mistake, like the 
Euthycles of the decree. The fact that in the indictment we have the 
name of a real archon out of place, is of course a presumption against 
the hypothesis that the compiler always had the name of the clerk for the 
prytany before him. The decree cannot be complete or accurate, for it 
omits all mention of Demosthenes clearing the ditches, which began the 
real decree (Ae. § 236), and regards the theorica as contributed by the 
tribes, instead of distributed through them to the citizens, to say nothing 
of the omission of all the honorary verbiage which the indictment pur~ 
ports to cite from the decree. The indictment recites that it is laid 
before the archon: it was actually laid before the Thesmothetae. 

Next we have two decrees (§§ 90, 91, and 93) referring to the affairs 
of the ships seized by Philip’s admiral; besides the clumsiness of the 
first, Droysen objects, as elsewhere, to the names otherwise unknown ; 
(the second js the only authority for the existence of two Aristophons 
among the contemporaries of Demosthenes, but it is hard to suppose 
with Droysen, that the celebrated Azenian was the Aristophon who 
carried a decree about »é@o: in the year of Euclides.) The letter of Philip 
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(§ 95-97) might belong fairly enough to the negotiations described: 
by Frontinus (Strat. 1. 4. 13), which might lead one to think that Philip 
offered to restore the ships, and held out hopes of settling the dispute 
with Byzantium by the mediation of Athens; for collections of anecdotes 
are seldom accurate, the object is to tell a pointed story with an useful 
lesson, without caring how it fits into the historical context. One cannot 
be sure that Philip did not offer to restore the ships, because Demo- 
sthenes (§ 89) treats their capture as the decisive act which broke the 
peace; he would be justified in doing so, if thenceforward hostilities 
continued without being disavowed, and in § 177 the capture of the 
ships is put on the same footing as the violation of the Chersonese. It 
is, however, quite certain that the letter we read is not the one Demo- 
sthenes put in, which must be the one quoted by Philochorus (Dion. ad 
Amm. 2), which was intended to provoke, and did provoke, something 
like a declaration of war. The next decree (§§ 104, 105) must be at 
kéast misdated; it purports to have been passed in the year of Chae- 
¥ondas, five months after the battle of Chaeroneia, to reward Demo- 
sthenes for his services in the deliverance of Euboea, three years before 
the battle. 

' We come now to a document which is almost certainly genuine, 
a decree of the Byzantines in honour of Athens (§§ 112, 113). Even 
this, however, is not exactly what Demosthenes cited in court. Though 
there is some uncertainty as to the reading, it is quite clear that Byzan- 
tium and Perinthus separately voted a crown to Athens, and that these 
votes were therefore recited in court. After this, it seems the Byzantines 
passed a further decree ad perpeluam ret memoriam full of details, all 
of which are credible and significant, which, thanks perhaps to Craterus, 
has come down to us. It is probable that our decree was taken directly 
or indirectly from an inscription at Byzantium, and that substantially the 
Same decree was passed at Perinthus, since the Perinthians are described 
as allies, and therefore must have had an assembly of their own (unless, 
indeed, the senate had received a communication from Perinthus, author- 
ising Byzantium to confer the same privileges in both states). The allu- 
sion to the restoration of the hereditary constitution, etc. may imply that 
during the alliance with Philip his xeno:' set themselves above it, or may 
only mean that the Athenians left Byzantium as they found it: ¢yernois 
must have been a common term all over the Aegean, since the reorgani- 
sation of the Athenian confederacy in 378 B.C., in which Athens ex- 
pressly renounced the right, so we need not be surprised to find it here 
Doricised, instead of its Doric equivalent guracis. The next decree of 
the Chersonesites (§ 114) is unobjectionable, though we cannot say of it 
as of the Byzantine decree, that it contains facts which could not have 
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been invented. The sixty talents must be explained with Boeckh (Staate- 
uns halteng des Athenes, vol. i. pp. 28, 29, ed. 1817), as three huadred 
and sixty drachmae by weight, and the mention of four.cantons as having 
@ common council which did not include others, e.g. Crithote, is not 
a very serious objection, as most of the Chersonese was occupied by 
Attic out-settlers, who could not thank Athens for the restoration of ‘ their 
fatherlands.’ 

In § 132-134 we have documents connected with Demosthenes’ 
reform of the trierarchy. The first purports to be the decree for which 
Demosthenes was prosecuted; instead it is an account of the unsuccessful 
prosecution of a law which he proposed, and not a hint of its contents is 
given. Then we ought to have a list of the trierarchs under the old law; 
we have not even the law, but a statement of one possible result of its 
provisions. Lastly, instead of a list of the trierarchs under Demosthenes’ 
law, we have a summary of its provisions. The origin of the confusion 
is obvious. The compiler had got before him, in the margin or else- 
where, an historical note on the trierarchical reform of Demosthenes, and 
he cut it up to make it do duty for three documents. Here, again, 
we have a proof, if possible more conclusive than that supplied by the 
first decree, that the compiler did not use transcripts from the Attic 
archives. After this, it is almost superfluous to point out the inaccura~ 
cies of the two next decrees, such as the pleonasms yopy Aovdijs cat 3npov, 
Gre Boxet +7 Bovdg xat rp dnuy, Tow ém rhs ScouKhorews xexesporompevov, and the 
difficulty of understanding how, if Nausicles took office after the Dionysia, 
at the beginning of March (which he must have done to be in office at the 
next), he, or any one else, could be hindered &4 rovs yepdvas in trans- 
porting the necessary pay. The compiler need not have invented the 
fact about Nausicles’ munificence, which might be plausibly placed at the 
end of the Social war; and the proclamation in the theatre may have 
been an addition of his own, by way of gilding gold, But after all, the 
words oi eloéspage rov Siyow might suggest, that for once Nausicles’ 
admirers waited till his accounts were passed, and that the poor com- 
piler’s authority got hold of just that one decree. We have seen already 
that the next decree cannot be the decrees which Demosthenes cited, and 
therefore cannot have come directly or indirectly from the archives. If 
it is an invention, it is strange that the compiler should have made the 
Athenian army lose 809 shields in the battle of the river, which through- 
out the speech is claimed as a victory. 

It is clear from Aeschines (In Ctes. § 41-47), that the Dionysiac law 
contained much which does not appear in our text (§ 155); it is clear 
from Demosthenes (§ 156), that the law was read 2 extenso. The 
extract we read contains nothing which might not have been learnt 
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from the context; but, if it had been directly taken from it, the clause 
day . . orepavoi could hardly have been substituted for the verbal citation 
in the text, rAny . . Wndlonrat. 

The principal objection to the evidence of the Areopagites in § 171 is, 
that we cannot imagine how the compiler got it; and it is strange that a 
special ovvd«os, in addition to the Pylagori, should be sent to plead 
before the Amphictyons of Delphi, while the Amphictyons of Delos, as 
appears by inscriptions of the hundredth and hundred and first Olym- 
piads, were Athenian officers, and therefore it is hard to see why an 
Athenian orator should be sent from Athens to plead before them. It is 
unnecessary to suppose, after our experience of the compiler, that abra 
ai paprupia (§ 175) includes the evidence of the Areopagites. It is 
simply a clumsy equivalent for ) paprupia rovréy. The witnesses ought to 
be cited by the Demes, instead of by the names of their fathers; but 
this, too, is a trifle. It is a more serious difficulty, that we hardly know 
what the generals can have to do with Demosthenes’ prosecution of 
Aeschines, whether he proceeded by Graphe or Jsangelia; perhaps it 
may be thought that he wished to avoid the risk and the responsibility of 
proceeding upon his own authority; but even then it is curious that, 
instead of swearing to the fact, the witnesses should only swear to having 
sworn to it; and though it is conceivable that their first deposition might 
have found its way to the archives of the senate, and have been endorsed 
by the clerk of the prytany, we have seen that the compiler did not 
habitually use the archives, and therefore the note with which the deposi- 
tion concludes is a gratuitous riddle. 

The decrees of the Amphictyons (§§ 197-199) are clearly unhistorical, 
for they implicitly exclude all mention of the extraordinary meeting 
attended by all the Amphictyons except Athens and Thebes, of the 
attempt at an Amphictyonic execution on the part of the states which 
attended, as well as of its temporary success (Ae. § 128, 129). We 
should really gain nothing by supposing that the first decree was passed 
at the spring Pylaea of 340-39, and the second at the spring Pylaea of 
339-38, except to reduce the time between the occupation of Elatea and 
the battle of Chaeroneia to about fifty days, which is insufficient for the 
events, even if the name of the ‘ winter battle’ did not suggest a strong 
presumption in favour of a winter campaign, and to make us ask how 
both could have been passed émi iepéws KAewaydpov. The impression that 
the decrees give, taken by themselves, is, that the writer believed that at 
the spring Pylaea, at the instigation of Aeschines, the Amphictyons 
decided to beat the bounds of the Cirrhaean plain, and that, being inter- 
rupted by force, they at once decided to call in Philip. On the whole, 
there is no reason to attempt to read the history into these decrees, 
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which give a story complete in itself. If there were any reason for. 
thinking them authentic, it might be possible to explain cuvédpois, by- 
supposing that there were members of the synod whose representatives 
were not called iepopsnpoves. It is just possible that the sixteenth of 
Anthesterion (§ 200) might be a correct date for the election of Aeschines 
as Pylagorus, if we assume that he was appointed for the spring Pylaea, 
though the course of the Attic year from summer to summer, and Philip’s 
Scythian expedition, which seems to come immediately after the relief of 
Byzantium, in the summer of 340 B.C., would seem to indicate that he 
entered office in time for the autumn Pydaea. 

_ Philip’s letter to his allies in Peloponnesus, is dated at least eleven 
months before the battle of Chaeroneia, and therefore is not in harmony 
with the chronology of the Amphictyonic or Attic decrees which precede 
and follow it. The date seems a little early, if we suppose it to be after 
the occupation of Elatea, which has been inferred from the words of 
Demosthenes (§ 201), &s obx tmjxovoy of OnSaios; but the accupation of 
Elatea was itself a proof of distrust of Thebes, and it may have been 
justified by the refusal of Thebes to act upon a summons despatched 
from Pella or Pherae. The original letter must of course have specified 
a day by which the contingents were to join him, for it would be absurd 
to require a contingent to be ready for forty days’ service, if the service 
might begin any day in the month; but if we suppose that the docu- 
ments appeared in the margin before they appeared in the text, it may 
be supposed that details of this kind disappeared in the process of 
transference. As we cannot suppose that the Macedonian calendar had 
attained any degree of scientific precision in Philip’s day, we cannot 
argue with any confidence, from the fact that Zous in the corrected 
cycle did not correspond with Boedromion ; we cannot even be sure that 
the coincidence between the Attic and Macedonian months in the year of 
Alexander’s death is a guide to their coincidence in the year before the 
battle of Chaeroneia, still less can we found anything on the indications 
of the scientific Macedonian calendar which came into common use under. 
Alexander’s successors. 

The next group of documents (§§ 209, 210) is one of the most suspi- 
cious. Both the decrees assume that a peace, which can be no other. 
than the peace of Philocrates, was still in existence, and that Philip had 
violated it by occupying Elatea and by alienating Thebes from Athens. 
This is not absolutely at variance with what we learn from Philochorus. 
(Ap. Dion. ad Amm. 11), that the Athenians had already, two years or 
more ago, determined, upon the motion of Demosthenes, to man their 
ships and take down the column on which the treaty with Philip was 
inscribed, and to make all other preparations for carfying on active 
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hostilities. This measure was only one degree stronger than that which 
they had adopted during the peace of Nicias, on the motion of Alci- 
biades, when the Spartans had moved a body of troops by sea. Then. 
they had left the column on which the treaty was engraved standing, and 
had only appended a statement that the Spartans had not observed it, 
after which formality they invaded Lacania without scruple. At the 
same time the Spartans considered that the treaty still existed, though 
each side might accuse the other of violating it, and therefore they held 
themselves bound to preface the expedition of Gylippus and the occupa- 
tion of Decelea, with a formal declaration of hostilities. International 
morality had not improved in the interval; besides, the Spartans had 
certainly kept the peace of Nicias better than Philip kept the peace 
of Philocrates, and the Athenians had reason to keep the peace of Nicias, 
while the influence of Demosthenes and other anti-Macedonian speakers, 
if less commanding than that of Alcibiades, was much more steadily 
exerted. The form of the decree, as given by Philochorus, almost 
excludes the belief that the assembly voted unmistakably and irrevoc- 
ably to go to war; neither in the speech on the Chersonesus, nor in the 
Third Philippic, does Demosthenes himself demand such a vote, he only 
insists that as, without their choice, they are engaged in hostilities, the 
only thing to be done is to prosecute them with vigour. It is obvious 
that, if a declaration of war was not voted, the object of such a curious 
piece of reserve must have been to claim the benefits of the treaty, and 
reproach Philip with its violation whenever Attica was in actual danger, 
as was certainly the case after the occupation of Elatea. But according 
to Philip’s letter, he appointed a rendezvous in Phocis for Boedromion, 
according to the decree. Six months after, the senate and generals dis- 
cover, for the first time, that ‘he has occupied some cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is sacking others’ (of course the decree means, ‘is ravag- 
ing their territory’). Elatea is clearly intended by the cities which he 
has occupied, though it is difficult ta see how either Elatea or even Chae- 
roneia, which was three days’ march from Athens, could be called se 
trav dorvyerdéver, Hereupon, they propose to request Philip to grant she 
suspension of hostilities until Thargelion (was a suspension of hastilities 
stipulated by the peace of Philocrates?), in order that the people may 
have time to deliberate. Then we have the names of three ambassadors 
chosen from the senate; the name of the deme of one of them is mis- 
spelt, which, in combination with the date, makes the correctness of the 
decree quite inconceivable. ‘There is hardly a motive for defending its 
substance, though it might be defended if it stood alone. But the next 
decree, without any reference to its predecessors, asks again for the sus- 
pension of hostilities for the same reason. It is dated five clear weeks 
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later, so that if Heropythus were the clerk of the prytany, the first decree 
must have been passed on his first day of office, and the second on the 
last,—a curious coincidence ; but, without troubling ourselves about Hero- 
pythus, we may observe that the Athenians had had time to deliberate, 
and that it was strange if they were so panic-struck as the decree sug- 
gests, that they waited till the very last day of the armistice to ask its 
renewal from an enemy at least three days distant. Again, Thebes was 
certainly an ally of Philip, who was at war with Athens ; what does the 
decree mean by saying he adds yet this (above all his other wickedness), 
‘to set Thebes at variance with Athens?’ The words cat yap viv od néxpixe 
Bonbeiv év obdert rev perpioy prove that the writer of the decree supposed 
Athens to have been at peace with Philip, at least in continental Greece, 
up to the passing of the decree. Consequently it is no use to try to find 
a place for these decrees after Philip had escaped by the stratagem 
recorded by Polyaenus (Strat. 4. 28) from Parapotamia, and forced his 
way into the country of Amphissa and destroyed the body of mercen- 
aries detached to defend it, after which he seems to have offered to treat 
separately with Thebes, and apparently with Athens. Even if they did 
not assume that Athens was technically and practically at peace, they 
would be incompatible with what Aeschines, who must have quoted the 
first decree if it had been passed then, says (§§ 141-151) of the uninter- 
rupted domination of Demosthenes up to the battle of Chaeroneia, and 
with Demosthenes’ own account of the sustained and unanimous enthu- 
siasm of the people. The chronology of the Amphictyonic documents 
and of these decrees, is perfectly coherent as it stands. On the sixteenth 
of Anthesterion, Aeschines is elected Pylagorus; without loss of time he 
procures the election of Philip as general of the Amphictyons. ‘Towards 
the end of Elaphebolion the Athenians begin to be alarmed, and ask an 
armistice. At the end of Munychion they ask to have it renewed. In 
Scirrophorion hostilities begin, and everything was over we know in 
Metageitnion. It is hardly worth while to wonder why the ambassadors 
chosen from the senate are distinguished by the names of their fathers, 
while the herald is designated in the proper form by his deme, or why 
we are told that he was chosen from the people. If Philip’s reply, which 
fits either decree equally well or ill, fitted the history, we might pass over 
@erradovs kai OnBaious, és 3€ xab Bowrovs. Among the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens, there would be many who, not satisfied with weaning 
Thebes from Philip, would have preferred to rouse Boeotia against 
Thebes. But the writer attributes the abject decree or decrees to which 
he replies, to the failure of an attempt made (clearly after the capture of 
Elatea) to alienate Boeotia and Thessaly: for such a failure there is 
no room in the history. The astounding demand with which the letter 
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closes, that the Athenians shall disfranchise their bad advisers and send 
them along to Philip, is a clumsy capy of the demand for the extradition 
of the anti-Macedonian orators after Alexander’s capture of Thebes. We 
cannot say that the reply to the Thebans may not contain the substance 
of a despatch in which Philip congratulated them on having repulsed 
some advances of the Athenians, of which we know nothing, except that 
they were made, if at all, before he occupied Elatea. 

It is, of course, conceivable that Demosthenes should have thought 
it desirable to reply to this menacing act by a formal declaration of war, 
and such a declaration, if it was to be made at all, after being withheld so 
long, might reasonably take the form of a rhetorical indictment of Philip, 
such as we read §§ 233-239. Though rambling, the document is not 
wholely unemphatic or ineffective, and its discursiveness might be 
defended on the ground that in a hurried decree, intended to remove 
a prevailing panic, every available topic had to be introduced. We seem 
to have the decree very much as its author, whoever he was, left it. It is 
very tolerably correct in point of form, for 8 dédoxra:, instead of 8€80xGat, 
is a natural result of its being very rhetorical and very long. These con- 
siderations make the date assigned unusually important, for one cannot 
suppose that it was added by the compiler on the strength of an opinion 
derived from one source, while the substance of the decree might be 
derived from a better, or simply because he wished to give his work 
a factitious appearance of completeness. The date given is the sixteenth 
of Scirrophorion, fifty days before the. battle, and more than six weeks 
after the last decree as given by the compiler. Thus the date suits 
neither Philip’s letter to the Peloponnesians nor the Athenian decrees, as 
we read them, nor the chronology which is suggested by independent 
authorities. And the date is not the only difficulty. Who is she general 
and ¢he admiral and ¢e commandant of cavalry, and why is a squadron 
sent to Pylae when Philip is at Elatea? It would be possible to get over 
the date and the fleet sent to Pylae, by supposing that the decree really 
refers to the time of Philip’s advance on Attica at the time of the deliver- 
ance of Euboea, which was disconcerted by the energetic action of Athens, 
and apparently of Callias, her new ally in the Pagasaean gulf. But then 
we should come into collision with Demosthenes’ emphatic boast (§ 304), 
that he never returned unsuccessful from a single encounter with the 
ambassadors of Philip, though this would hardly be a fatal objection 
to the authenticity of a document which appeared in better company, 

The result of the whole examination is, that out of all the documents 
inserted in the speech, only one is unmistakably genuine, while another 
is unobjectionable. We have now to try to ascertain how the rest arose. 
We may dismiss the hypothesis that somebody sat down to give a ficti- 
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tious value to his copy of the speech, by inserting the documents out of 
his own head, without any materials at all. In the first place he had at 
least two documents before him, the Byzantine decree and the trisected 
note on the trierarchic law. Again, though a forger might not have 
taken the trouble to learn the proper form of Attic decrees, he would 
have tried to save himself trouble by always using the same, so that the 
endless variations which we find is a proof of, at least, the qualified good 
faith of the compiler, as well as of his defective information. Again, 
though a forger might have been too lazy to invent all the documents 
which the text required, those which he did invent would be obtrusively 
appropriate to the context. The person who inserted the halting docu- 
ments which we read, especially §§ 209-216, was not nearly clever 
enough to think of making his insertions more credible by their remote 
yet visible appropriateness. Besides, to make the correspondence about 
the vessels seized by Philip’s admiral close with Philip’s offer of restitu- 
tion, is so plainly inappropriate, that we can imagine nobody inserting it 
except in good faith. Lastly, the decree of Callisthenes, those in honour 
of Nausicles and Charidemus, and the decree of Eubulus, and Philip’s 
letter in reply, contain facts and details which are intrinsically credible 
and look historical, and are certainly not derived from the text. 

If all the decrees were like that which is given. as carried by Demo- 
sthenes in the tumultuary assembly, held when the news came that Philip 
had occupied Elatea, there would be much plausibility in Droysen’s 
theory, that the decrees at any rate are old school exercises, and in this 
way we should be able to adopt the only satisfactory explanation of the 
pseudeponymous archons: we should be able to suppose that they were 
invented fro formd, which is more than we can believe of a forger, for 
why did he not look in Philochorus? But we cannot imagine a sophist 
setting his pupils to compose such shambling stuff as most of the decrees, 
or neglecting to tear it up if they did compose it; besides, if they did set 
their pupils to exercises of this kind (which cannot be inferred from Deme- 
trius Phalereus’ peramowmoeas Anpoobenxay yxopiwy, the only authority Droy- 
sen cites), the only conceivable benefit of such an exercise would be that 
the pupil learnt how to draft decrees correctly and showily against he 
came to take part in the parish politics, which still continued to excite 
the routine ambition of Greek statesmen. But the majority of the 
decrees are neither showy nor correct. 

It may be doubted whether it is worth while to put forward any theory 
on an obscure and unimportant question, but the following hypothesis, 
so far as it goes, explains the facts. Somebody, who had a general 
inaccurate acquaintance with the history of the period, lectured upon the 
Oration, and illustrated it as well as he could, and gave a sort of descriptive 
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sketch of the substance of any documents that he knew of from 
hearsay or from reading, or perhaps a copy of an inscription which 
he had seen in his native town. One of his pupils took notes of these 
illustrations on the margin of his copy of the speech. Afterwards this 
pupil, or a person who inherited his manuscript, transferred the notes, 
with due formality, to the text. We certainly have one note of this kind 
(§§ 132-134). It is hard to believe that we have not another (§§ 66-68), 
arjveyee . . ypadi and és dpa, which are suspicious in a sot-disant official 
paper, are perfectly in place in an account of one; and the parenthesis 
fort . . reraypévos is rather too explanatory to be official. In § go we 
have the explanatory #s dpa again, and the anacolutha of the next section 
are just what we might expect in notes of an oral lecture, and the peri- 
phrastic blundering with which each decree opens, never twice alike, is 
just what we should expect from a man who wished to convey that 
generals and prytanes and senators had a good deal to do with public 
business, without himself well knowing what that was. If the lecturer we 
are supposing was no better than even the better kind of scholiast, he 
was quite capable of stopping to tell his pupils something about the 
Dionysiac law, which they might have learnt as well or better from the 
text. This theory would explain what wants explaining most—the sub- 
stance of the decrees. One might possibly suppose that the archons are 
really the authorities from whom the lecturer got his information in each 
case ; we know that Hermippus found some notes of an unknown author 
and founded an important statement upon them, which gives us a glimpse 
of a wide circle of obscure activity. It is certain that the person who 
trisected the note on the trierarchical reform, was not too scrupulous to 
dress up his text with names that were wanting in his original. He may 
of course have looked through the collection of Craterus, if it was ar- 
ranged as Boeckh supposes, and got the names of the prytany clerks for 
his pains; but, upon the whole, it is perhaps as likely that he trusted to 
invention, except for two or three decrees which he thought fell in the 
year of Chaeroneia, and so dated by Chaerondas. This leaves the long 
decree of Demosthenes unaccounted for, as well as the two depositions. 
The long decree might fairly be explained on Droysen’s theory, and it 
may fairly be a question whether the two decrees passed éi ‘Hporvi6ov are 
not really two forms, not of the same rhetorical exercise, but of the same 
subject for one. The contrast in both, between the preamble and the 
enactment, is ridiculous in a decree, but would be quite in place if the 
preamble was simply a summary of the situation for the benefit of the 
pupil, who was to draw up a speech in the character of a dignified 
member of the peace party, and conclude with the practical provisions of 
the decree. With regard to the depositions, we have to choose between 
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the theory of their being jotted down at a very early period from ade- 
quate knowledge, by some person who could have explained the puzzling 
note about Nicias, and that of their being invented. Perhaps Philip’s 
letters are too numerous and too inaccurate to be taken even from care- 
less histories, and the last compiler may have borrowed them from a 
work by the author of the letters of Phalaris. 

The documents, as we have them, were used by Plutarch and by the 
author whose notes on the lives of the Ten Orators have come down to 
us under his name; they were not used by Dionysius, but we cannot 
infer that they did not yet exist, for Dionysius always follows the recen- 
sion represented by the Augsburg MSS., which never admitted more 
than the first six of the documents, and probably in his time had not 
admitted any. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE TEXT OF THE 
TWO ORATIONS ON THE CROWN. 


Upon most questions of ancient criticism the evidence is either con- 
flicting or inadequate. In the latter case, the student has the consolation 
of reflecting that an author who was neglected in antiquity is not likely 
to have been wilfully tampered with; but, where ancient criticism has 
been busy with the author, it is impossible to escape from the suspicion 
that our MSS. represent, in the last resort, the text of men whose 
opinions of what ought to have been, coloured their testimony to what 
was. When we remember that whole passages have been retrenched 
from the text of Demosthenes on purely aesthetic grounds, this suspicion 
rises to certainty. In one sense it is a more hopeless enterprise to 
restore the text of an orator than to restore the text of any other writer 
except one. No one thinks it possible so to edit Homer, as to reproduce 
the verses recited by the author or authors in their original form: it 
would be enough for any man, if he could restore the text as Herodotus 
or Plato read it, or even if he could replace the problem of its recon- 
struction in the state in which it lay before Aristarchus. And in the 
same way, it is at least a question whether we are to propose to ourselves 
the verbal reproduction of the ‘ Battle of the Orators,’ as it was heard in 
the law-court, or at least as it was fought over again é» rj ray petpaxiow 
darpi87 at Rhodes or at Athens, in presence of the original combatants ; 
or whether we can go further than the days when an unreal rhetoric had 
become a science, and when the orators whose rhetoric had real objects 
were sunk into text-books. 

For thus much is certain—many of the various readings of our present 
text of the orators can be proved to be as old as the Christian era. A 
scholar like Cicero or Pliny, a critic like Dionysius of Halicarnassus had 
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means for ascertaining the best text of Demosthenes or Aeschines which 
we have not; but it does not follow that they always used to the full the 
means at their disposal, and, even if they did, they still had a critical task 
to execute, one differing from that before us in extent rather than in kind. 
This will appear, if we reason backwards from the inherited evidence as 
to the text of our authors now in existence, and compare this with the 
descriptions or notices of the case as it stood between the first and fifth 
centuries, which are preserved to us by authorities of that period. 

And heye we must of course defer the question, whether citations in 
these writers themselves are to be taken as certainly accurate, when made 
deliberately ; for this is, in effect, the very point to be determined. 
Keeping for the present to extant MSS., there are in each of the 
Orations’ three more or less well-marked groups or families, traceable, 
as we shall find, in the last resort, to as many tolerably ancient recen- 
sions of the text. The value, however, both absolute and comparative, 
of the present representatives of the three classes, is very different in the 
case of the two speeches. Of Aeschines there are few MSS.—apparently 
only one as yet known or collated, for F? at Paris—as old as the tenth 
century; two or three, including it appears one good one, of the thir- 
teenth; the majority, of all classes, being as late as the fifteenth. The 
first and, in the judgment of most editors, the best group includes four or 
five of Bekker’s MSS. (adgmz), p, the ‘Helmstadiensis,’ which Reiske 
admired enthusiastically, s, at Moscow, collated by Hess, and three first 
used by Schultz, the ‘ Vatican, Laurentian, and Florentine,’ as he calls 
them : the first he considers ought to displace @ in the rank of highest 
single authority to the text of this recension. (There are one or two 
other less important MSS. of this family.) 

The superiority of a, acknowledged apparently by Bekker, and cer- 
tainly by Baiter and Sauppe, seems to lie rather in the superiority of its 
archetype than in any superior intelligence of its scribe. Errors that can 
plainly be traced to inattention to sense or misapprehension of the sense, 
and sentences utterly nonsensical or ungrammatical, are rather commoner 
in it than in the other members of the family. (Not to mention merely 
clerical errors so obvious as not to require notice, see the critical notes at 
p. 51,1. 15, p. §2, 1. 6, p. g2, 1. 3, where, however, he had the excuse of deal- 
ing with a passage already corrupt or confused, p. 93, l. 13, p. 103, 1. ¥5, p. 
117,1. 10.) Ofthe rest, g appears to be the best of those at Paris, which are 
the. only ones we have been able to consult personally ; and these having 


1 Most of these MSS, include other orations of the same authors; but it is not necessary 
to go into details on this subject. Many contain other rhetorical works as well. 

* The former is the sign used by Bekker and most editors who used his collation; the 
latter that adopted by Cobet and Schultz. 
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all been collated by Bekker, there was no very important work to be 
done. Nevertheless, it still seems worth while for anyone who has op- 
portunity to re-collate one or two of his MSS., as, out of the vast number 
that he used, it is nearly certain that in each taken singly a few errors 
will be discovered, chiefly omissions, or (as at §§ 107, 167, 182, of this 
speech) identical reports of similar but not identical readings. Slight as 
our own labour in this matter was, we hope it has not been wholly 
unfruitful: in § 167, Gerradiay seems a reading at least worth recording ; 
and in § 182, xdxeixp ye we believe to be right, as it accounts for 
the meaningless xdxeivd ye of the kindred MSS. 

Of the next group, the chief member is F or /, already mentioned ; 
cdh also, among Bekker’s MSS., belong to it, and g, Taylor’s and Reiske’s 
‘Meadianus.’ The Aldine edition also appears to have been prepared 
from MSS. of this family: and other members have been added to it by 
Schultz’s collations. These MSS. form for the most part a well-defined 
group closely akin to one another: d is almost identical with / through- 
out, ¢ in this oration at least, and Ag, according to Schultz, in the Timar- 
chus, the text of which seems to be in a more satisfactory state than that 
of the two more interesting Orations. In it, however, there is a wider 
divergence than in them between this group and the first. 

To the third class belong only three or four of Bekker’s MSS.; ¢ 
throughout, / in the whole and 4 in part of this Oration. In the Timar- 
chus, / agrees with the first group and %, as already noticed, with the 
second. The latter bears, in fact, an intermediate character between the 
two. According to Schultz, it belongs unmistakably to the second class 
in the Timarchus, but passes gradually into the third in the course of the 
other two Orations. Using Bekker’s collation, we should rather have 
said that it agreed with the second class generally, though not universally, 
in the Embassy, and almost universally in about the first 112 chapters of 
the Ctesiphon, while during the remainder of the latter speech, it varies 
as little from e&/ as these do from each other. We looked at it at Paris, 
and inclined to the opinion that its peculiarities are the result of a careful 
and not wholly unintelligent collation of two or more MSS., representing 
both families. We found that in the earlier part, while the text is gener- 
ally in harmony with f (almost always, except where the reading of ¢&/ 
has some real attraction), the readings of the other group are either 
inserted as corrections in the text (words or letters that are to be omitted 
being underlined) or noticed in the margin, in a differently coloured ink 
to the original, and in a different but contemporary hand. These correc- 
tions are rarely noticed by Bekker, but we thought their presence or 
absence worth recording, as they probably represent the text of a MS. 
not now known, of the third family; so we have given all that we found 
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in the part of the speech collated by us. Unfortunately, we had only 
time to go through the first 105 chapters, so that we just missed seeing 
whether a change of handwriting accompanies the change of affinity ; but 
I believe not, as Bekker notices such a change where it does occur in ¢, 
and we looked at a few doubtful passages further on, without being struck 
by it. The scribe of this MS. was a little overfond of displaying school- 
boyish learning, and in quotations (see §§ 135, 186) he or his archetype 
copied direct from the received text of the author quoted, instead of 
giving the text as Aeschines used it, or was recorded to have used it. 
But, on the whole, our opinion of this MS. individually was rather raised 
by our personal examination; and as the general question of the com- 
parative value of the classes between which it fluctuates is disputed by 
the best authorities, any information on the subject may be worth giving. 
Bekker seems to have regarded ¢A/ as the best authorities for at least the 
earlier part of this Oration, and Cobet considers Aek/s (s being a cognate 
MS., only as yet collated for the speech on the Embassy) the best of any, 
not noticing, as Schultz complains, the varying affinity of the first named. 
Most editors in between have pronounced this group the worst of the 
three, / being worthy of respectful consideration, though not perhaps as 
good as a and its congeners.—One circumstance remarked on by Schultz 
seems to point to an early connection between the two latter recensions: 
in § 20 of this speech, the corrupt passage is omitted by /dg hekl and 
two of his new MSS. of the second family. Schultz adds to these three 
families of MSS. a fourth, which appears to be a sort of refuge for the 
destitute, whose readings are either corrections of grammarians, or, if 
traditional, are drawn from such various sources as to defy classification. 
He refers to it and ¢ (but not 4) among the MSS. above named, and 
the former has indeed almost as much resemblance to the third class as 
to the first: in the other case, we failed to see that the facts support the 
arrangement. And the triple division seems on the whole simpler. 

None of these MSS., however, bears a high individual character, or 
can be regarded as more than one instrument among others for getting 
indirectly the text of an old yecension. With Demosthenes the case 
. is different. The question for the critic is not on what principle we are 
to choose between the variants of a few bad MSS., or what scope the 
fact of their variation leaves for conjectural emendation, so much as 
what amount of authority is to be given to the best of a few good ones. 
As with Aeschines, we have three recensions to choose between; but 
each of them has much older and worthier representatives. 

The first group of MSS., if it may be called so, consists only of one 
‘member, the famous Codex S, or 21, a tenth-century MS. at Paris, which 


1 The former symbol was used in the Oxford edition of Bekker’s Attic Orators: in the 
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is admitted on all hands to be the best extant. It was used to some 
extent, very carelessly it is said, by Auger in 1790; but was never col- 
lated throughout, nor its importance recognised, before Bekker, who 
employed it largely in preparing the text of his edition of the Attic 
Orators. Since then, it has been collated again by Dibner for Dindorf’s 
edition of Demosthenes, and, according to the latter’s preface (in the 
third Leipzig edition), it has been consulted by others since, without any- 
thing of value being added to his own observations. In view of these 
authorities as to the readings of the MS., we did not think it necessary to 
attempt a formal collation ourselves; but, as the precise degree of authority 
to be given to it is the chief open question about the text of Demosthenes, 
we visited Paris in August, 1870, with the hope of being better able to 
form a personal opinion about it, and, rather to our surprise, we observed 
some ten readings (§§ 26, 64, 88, 314, 321, 324, 342, 383, 385, 386) 
either unnoticed or not quite accurately reported, by Diibner or Dindorf, 
as well as by Bekker. Possibly some of these may have been mentioned 
by the revisers ridiculed by Dindorf; but three or four seem not unim- 
portant, and it appears worth while to indicate them all. But our visit 
to the Imperial Library (as it then was) was ill-timed: for obvious 
reasons, we left Paris on the and of September, before we had examined 
a few points where the reading of the MSS. wants elucidation. (See on 
§§ 79, 172.) 

Our inspection of = did not tend to raise our opinion of it, which, from 
its recorded readings, we had been disposed to place as low as any good 
authority would place it. Purely phonetic blunders (the confusion of as 
and e is the commonest) are very frequent; but, as this is so in all MSS., 
it is never held to detract greatly from the value of any one. Only when 
we come to the question of the omissions of words, which most editors 
regard as accidental, but Baiter and Sauppe, apparently, as the most 
valuable part of the whole, these seem to assume a different character, 
when it is seen that the duties of the scribe were less carefully discharged 
than those of the editor. And, while it is beyond dispute that 2 either is 
itself the product of a careful edition, or is a transcript of an archetype 
that was so, we get indications that the editor indulged in conjectures for 
which he had no authority whatever, so that his work, as we have it, is 
not to be received as altogether a faithful reproduction of the best tradi- 
tion as to the text. This opinion was pronounced by Mr. Shilleto in the 
preface to his edition of the De Falsa Legatione; and we thought it the 


preface to Reimer’s reprint of it at Berlin in 1823, it is stated that the notation there used, 
with Greek instead of Roman capitals, was preferred by Bekker himself. At any rate, it has 
been generally adopted by continental editors, and we have followed it, as perhaps less con- 
fusing to the eye. 
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likeliest way of accounting for certain variations from the common text, 
which several editors have inclined to accept. Especially in § 41, the 
insertion of ei is more easily accounted for, as a tempting way to get out 
of an involved sentence and a construction not understood, than its 
omission in all other MSS. can be, supposing it to be genuine. 

No one, indeed, is likely to blame us for not having followed this MS. 
as blindly as the Zurich editors’. It is scarcely credible that they con- 
ceived their ‘tender passion,’ as Mr. Shilleto calls it, under the same un- 
favourable conditions as Don Quixote or Juvenal’s Catullus, though in 
every case they reproduce, and in many adopt in their text, the errors of 
Bekker’s collation®. But they were certainly ‘to her faults a little blind,’ 
as well as ‘to her virtues more than kind;’ they have failed to notice, or 
to attribute importance to, plain marks of carelessness or hesitation, and 
have ignored the existence, pointed out by Dindorf, of marks of correc- 
tion and transposition of words, by the original writer, which shew that 
he did not intentionally deviate from the common text. 

Further, it seems doubtful whether they are right in confining their 
exclusive honour to the text as it came from the ‘first hand.’ The 
original editor was, in all likelihood, a more learned and careful gram- 
marian than even the first corrector; but these corrections, not being as 
frequent as the variations of 2 from the general text, seem to imply 
a collation in the eleventh century with another MS. of the same family, 
and this is an aid not to be despised. It is true, indeed, that Baiter and 
Sauppe suggest in their preface that the 4 (8op6wral) subscribed to most 
of the Orations does not apply to 2 itself, but to its archetype, and there 
seems no doubt that the sign is often thus servilely reproduced; but 
Dindorf notices that the sign is discontinued simultaneously with the 
notes of the ‘second hand,’ and this may fairly be held to prove that it 
refers to his collation. On this hypothesis, where the peculiar readings 
of ‘pr. 3’ are corrected by his successor into conformity with the vul- 
gate, we may surmise that his reading, if not an accidental slip, still does 
not represent an authentic tradition of the best MSS., but (whether right 
or wrong) a conjecture or crotchet of the editor. 

Of the second family, the best MSS. are F in the library of St. Mark at 
Venice, first collated by Bekker, and B at Munich, where it was used by 
Reiske. ‘These have been compared by Dindorf, and pronounced to be 

é 


1 We quote them, in remarks on the text, as ‘ B. and S.”. The common notation ‘ Edd. 
Turic.’ is rather confusing, while to cite the work as Sauppe’s is unjust to his col/aborateur. 
We only do so in the case of notes bearing his signature. 

® Dindorf delicately alludes to them in his preface; ‘Non defuerant qui aliquammultas, 
quae Codici Parisino S per errorem tributae erant, lectiones falsa auctoritatis specie decepti 
pro veris amplecterentur, excusabili quidem errore, sed errore tamen.’ 
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practically identical, and in consequence B, the later in date of the two 
(it is of the thirteenth century, the other of the eleventh), is rarely cited 
in recent editions, except for its notes or marginal readings, which seem 
to establish that it is not a mere apograph of the other. This being so, 
the close agreement of the two is an evidence of the care with which 
both were transcribed, and so of their substantial fidelity to the older text 
which they represent. We thus have fair means of ascertaining the 
genuine text (if it can be called so) of a second recension or edition of 
Demosthenes ; not so old nor so accurate as that for which 2 is our sole 
entire authority, but perhaps more accurately reported to us, since we 
have several other MSS. (® ofg/ev among Bekker’s) by which to check or 
correct the casual blunders of F, B, or their common archetype. Before 
Bekker called attention to the superior claims of 2, the common text of 
Demosthenes, from Aldus to Reiske, seems to have been based upon 
this group critically or uncritically used. The Aldine editions were 
printed from three not very good MSS. belonging to it, and it is prob- 
able that it had been the vulgate text of the Byzantine period generally. 
This accounts for its being far less of a united group, with readings 
uniform except by accident, than e.g. the third family of Codices of 
Demosthenes, or either of the three families of Aeschines. Not only do 
the MSS. above named vary a good deal among themselves, but there is 
a separate group (TQITI: the last does not contain this Oration) which are 
reckoned to belong to this family, but approach more closely to the read- 
ings of = than does its general type. Dindorf, in his last edition, reckons 
one of these MSS. (T, in the great Paris library: one knows not how to 
speak of it more accurately, when the title changes with every revolution) 
as one of the ‘principes secundae classis,’ co-ordinate with F and B. 

OF the third family, the best and oldest member is A, again of the 
eleventh century, the ‘Augustanus primus’ of Reiske, who admired it 
highly, now at Munich like B. It was collated, very ill by all accounts, 
for Jerome Wolf, and next by the Reiskes,—for Ernestine’s share in her 
husband’s work ought not to be ignored, though prejudiced people may 
be inclined to suggest that the inaccuracies complained of by later editors 
in his collations are characteristic of ladies’ Greek. Dindorf collated it 
again, distinguishing, for the first time, he says, the original text from 
corrections or cited variants, and his collation is here followed. The 
other (Bekkeriatf) members of the class are &rs, all at Paris; of these, s 
is said by Dindorf to have most distinctive character, having some read- 
ings in common with 2, while ér are of little more use than if they were 
apographs of A. Such may be generally the case throughout the whole 
works of Demosthenes; but, so far as there is any difference traceable 
among the readings reported from them in this speech, it is usually A &s 
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that agree, while r not infrequently varies toward the common type, that 
represented by FY and their companions. We have not thought it worth 
while to notice the minor variations of these copies, for they all are so 
closely related that their use is as testimonies, rarely discordant, to a 
common archetypal recension: and where it is plain what the reading of 
this was, we quote the MSS. representing it as ‘A et socii.’ This recen- 
sion seems to have been a careful and scholarly one, sometimes a little 
over scholarly, falling (in a far less degree) into the habits of over-refine- 
ment noted in the third group of the Aeschinean MSS. One mannerism 
curiously common to both, is the tendency to substitute perfects for 
aorists in the verb yiyroua, yeyerjoOa for yerérba, etc. A more important 
point is their tendency to omit the inserted documents, for which see 
the Excursus on that subject ad fin. 

With adminicula as plentiful and of as high quality as these, the text of 
Demosthenes may be considered as in a tolerably satisfactory state; that 
is, there are hardly any passages that we are obliged to give up as hope- 
lessly corrupt. We always have the choice between possible readings, and 
generally have no inducement to choose between them, otherwise than 
according to the preponderance of MS. authority. But when does MS. 
authority preponderate? If has a reading peculiar to itself, the other 
known MSS. all agreeing against it, which is to be preferred? The answer 
to this question will vary with the character of the reading. Hardly any- 
one will defend the fanatical devotion with which Baiter and Sauppe 
follow their favourite MS., heroically regardless of grammatical harshness 
and of inferiority in style, and quite indifferent to the unanimous opposi- 
tion of both the independent families of MSS. But where either reading 
is tolerable, both perhaps equally attractive, or the choice between them 
absolutely indifferent, as happens with the larger number of various read- 
ings in most authors—where, in fact, MS. authority is the sole consider- 
ation to determine between them—then the practical question arises, is 
the authority of 2 to prevail over all the others? 

It seems to have been the general tendency of English editors to hold 
that it does not, of German that it does; and our judgment, for what it 
is worth, follows that of our countrymen. In a case where considera- 
tions of taste, style, or Greek idiom furnished no argument either way, 
our principle has been somewhat as follows. Where 2 was supported by 
a tolerably unanimous consent of es¢her of the other groups of MSS., we 
have followed their consent without much hesitation, even when such 
believers in = as Bekker and Dindorf? failed to afford us their authority. 


1 Dindorf’s opinion of the absolute merit of this MS. does not seem to have varied much 
since his earliest edition; but in the later ones he professes to have used it more and more as 
the paramount authority, as compared with our other copies. 
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Where = stood alone against both the other groups, we considered that 
they were superior, so far as authority went, the chance being consider- 
able that the variation of = was either a blunder or a conjecture, and the 
presumption being in favour of the majority of witnesses, though liable, 
in any individual passage, to be set aside upon consideration of the 
merits of the case. 

But, in fact, it is scarcely possible to settle this question by mere dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits of extant MSS. Those who rate 2 
most highly, do so less on the ground that it is a very ‘good’ MS., than 
in accordance with a theory as to the history of the text—that at some 
time, long anterior to the date of any extant copy, the text of the Orators 
underwent considerable corruption, but that side by side with the corrupt 
text, a tradition of a pure critical one was preserved, which has reached 
us only through this one channel. We have, therefore, to examine the 
detached notices we can find as to the state of the text in ancient times: 
if these appear to support the hypothesis of one correct recension co- 
existing with other corrupt ones, there is no doubt much to be said for 
the view that = is the representative of the one, and our other MSS. of 
the others. Much cannot be built upon the fact of the notes of the 
number of lines in which each speech was written in some original copy: 
these numbers are found in & and several others, so that they prove 
nothing as to = representing a purer tradition than they ; while, accord- 
ing to Dindorf, instead of proving that the common text is interpolated, 
they agree with the proportionate lengths of the speeches, as we have 
them, so closely that one can calculate what ratio a page of the original 
MS. bore to a page of Reiske. We therefore are thrown back upon the 
testimony of classical and Byzantine writers, as to the state of the text in 
their time; and, having ascertained this, we must use it, as far as pos- 
sible, to explain the phenomena of the text in ours. 

But of course there are differences as to the degree of weight to be 
given to the testimony of ancient authors. In the first place, we must 
distinguish between the passing quotation of a writer of general literature, 
and the deliberate citation of a passage by a grammarian: in the former, 
a familiar and uncritical text may be followed unthinkingly, while the 
latter is likely to give the form of words which he knew or believed to be 
right. Thus, though we get quotations enough from Demosthenes in 
Roman authors from Cicero downwards, these are of no great import- 
ance compared with professed rhetoricians or grammarians, even of 
much later date. And of these, the most important, for light thrown 
upon the text of our Orators, are Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus—a precocious youth of the age of the Antonines, who, 
between his seventeenth and twenty-fifth year, earned the reputation of 
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the first rhetorician of his day, when his overtasked brain gave way, and 
he became insane for the remainder of his life—and Harpocration; a 
lexicographer of uncertain age, but whose date is held to be fixed as low 
as the end of the fourth century, by certain references to Athenaeus. 

But, even with these writers, we must draw a further distinction. We 
should suppose that a rhetorician, critic, or grammarian, when he made 
verbal citations from the author he was discussing, would take care not 
to speak without book: we can scarcely conceive that he should venture 
to write on an author, without having the text of that author before him. 
But it is hard for us to form any notion, except by analogy, of all that 
the accepted models of oratory were to a Greek rhetorician. Among us 
it is practically forgotten, that there is such a thing as an art, if not a 
science, of oratory: eloquence, if it ever exists among us, either springs 
up by nature or is cultivated quite empirically. But men of culture in 
our time are familiar with the conception of a science of poetical criti- 
cism; and the science of theology is also commonly understood to 
involve the critical knowledge and use of a certain literary text. Now, 
what aesthetic philosophers do with poets, and theologians or preachers 
with the Bible, we may not be surprised to find Greek rhetoricians doing 
with Greek orators; and the citations made by either of these classes of 
men are untrustworthy, because their familiarity with the works they use 
enables them to quote from memory in writing, just as they would in 
conversation. No one would alter a reading of the Vatican MS. of the 
Septuagint, merely because the text was quoted with some variation by 
St. Paul or St. Chrysostom; or—to come at once to our own time, and to 
the rare case of a modern author whose text is confessedly corrupt—who 
would substitute ‘lips’ for ‘limbs’ in the stanza from Shelley’s ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound,’ quoted in ‘ Modern Painters,’ Part III. sec. a, c. 3, § 7? 
Yet this is quoted deliberately as an example of the imaginative way of 
regarding the human /:, the author having confused in his memory this 
stanza with the next, which is really about lips, but having felt confidence 
enough in his recollection of the passage to write it as he remembered it, 
without the trouble of verification. And Mr. Ruskin is more of a poet 
than Dionysius was of an orator, and so may be credited with more 
sympathy for his author, and at least equal apprehension of his 
meaning. 

Now, as to Dionysius at least, the evidence is very strong that his 
quotations from Demosthenes are made in this manner. The passage 
paraphrased from Plato’s Symposium (Dion. Ars Rhet. p. 340), shews 
he did not mind giving the form of quotation to what he must have 
known to be paraphrase: with an author like Demosthenes, whom he 
knew by heart, the temptation to paraphrase would be less, the readiness 
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to write from memory greater. When he quotes (De Comp. Verb. p. 47) 
the climax from § 130, otx elroy péy ravra «.r.X., it is no wonder that 
he should remember accurately so short a passage, and of such marked 
character ; but he forgets the exact context in which it occurs, and SO 
introduces it with a xa, which he clearly means as part of his quotation, 
but which it is as clearly impossible for us to suppose to have formed 
part of any possible text. Again, he twice in the same work (Ars Rhet. 
pp. 286, 350) quotes a passage from § 229, with one or two slight varia- 
tions of the text, which serve to shew that he did not look at his book, 
but knew his lesson very well; but in one of these places he goes on 
further than he remembered the words, and gives the sense, as in the 
Plato, by a complete paraphrase. Again, in the ‘De Admir. vi dic. in 
Dem.’ p. 1126, where he quotes Aesch. in Ctes. § 166, it is plain from 
the xai inserted by him, that he does not intend to quote verbatim ; but it 
is probably unconsciously that he blends into one the two clauses, dva- 
rerphxacl ries ra KAnpara rou Spo and bmorérunras rd vetpa roy mpayparoy, in 
much the same way as Ruskin, in the passage cited, did to the two con- 
secutive stanzas of Shelley. 

Yet, though we cannot accept Dionysius’ quotations as verbally accu- 
rate, and can least of all build anything on his omissions, it does not 
follow that he throws no light on the state of the text. In the first place, 
@ paraphrase may illustrate the sense of a passage better than a transcrip- 
tion; in § 166, just cited, though we attach no importance to his omis- 
sions, we may to his punctuation, for he doubtless carried the sense of 
the passage correctly in his head, and is therefore a good authority for 
connecting én) rd creva with what follows, rather than with doppoppadoi- 
pea. And more than this, though we cannot stake anything on the 
accuracy of his memory, it yet may be possible to decide what text 
it was that he had learnt by heart, in general outline, though not in 
detail. In this same passage he reads éxeivor, not xelvww or éxelvov; the 
fact that he retains instead of eliding the initial vowel, may be considered 
accidental, but his use of the nominative cannot. In this matter he 
agrees with one well-marked group (the third, A and its companions) of 
the extant MSS.; and it is held to be established, that Dionysius does 
represent a text belonging to this family. With this agrees the fact, that 
he appears to know nothing of the inserted documents, the omission of 
which is still a characteristic of these MSS. 

Now, we may fairly assume that a diligent and tolerably learned writer 
would not use a text that found no favour with scholars; but, from the 
other authorities named, we find that the recension which found most 
favour was one that can hardly be identified with this: their testimony 
goes rather in support of the distinctive peculiarities of 2. The copies of 
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Demosthenes, and of Aeschines at least among the other orators, which 
were thought most highly of by early critics, were those of one Atticus, 
usually cited under the title of ’Arrxsavd. Who Atticus was does not 
appear: he is mentioned by Lucian as a BSdwypddes, which would sug- 
gest that he bore a character half literary, half commercial—that he was 
the Stephanus or Aldus of an age of manuscript. In one or two 
instances’, the "Arrucad are expressly cited as differing from the common 
text; and, m one case at deast, the same difference exists between 2 and 
the common text of extant MSS. The inference seems inevitable, that 
the recension of which 2 is now the solitary specimen reaches back to 
the date of Atticus’ collection; and, indeed, from the internal evidence 
of its excellence, we should be disposed to think it likely to be at least as 
old as the Augsburg or Dionysian text. 

But it does not follow that we are at once to identify the ’Arrucava with 
the ancestors of 2, in the sense in which we may, subject to some re- 
strictions, identify Dionysius’ copy or copies with those of A. It is not 
clear that the "Arrua»d amounted to what we call an edition; perhaps 
they were scarcely even a ‘family of MSS.,’ i.e. a group traceable, 
mediately or immediately, to a common archetype. The first, indeed, 
was a thing hardly possible in antiquity, for the different apographs of a 
single MS. would of course present casual divergences greater than can 
exist between different impressions from the same type. Too much, 
therefore, must not be built upon the fact, that one extant MS. (B) bears 
the note at the end of one Oration’, that it was collated with fwo of 
Atticus’ MSS. For, at the unknown® period when the archetype of B 
was written (and the note of course refers to the archetype, mediate or 
immediate, not to B itself), it may have seemed worth while to a careful 
editor to use two copies of Atticus’ text, merely to eliminate casual slips 
of the pen. But in another way, this note does tend to shew that the 
Attician texts did not exhibit a uniform recension. We here have a 
claim on the part of B to represent an Attician text; now we can 
scarcely suppose that B and its congeners are the representatives of she 
Attician text, to the exclusion of the far superior 2, and if not, we must 
suppose that both 2 and B, and very likely A as well, had allies, and per- 
haps ancestors, among the ’Arrixiava themselves—that Atticus collected 
and reproduced the MSS., of whatever family, that seemed to carry the 
highest authority among those then known and accessible. Any Attician 
text would represent @ recension thought valuable by a careful critic, but 


1 See Dindorf’s Preface, ad init. 

* Unluckily the doubtful one, spds riy bmioroAfy. 

* F is not quoted as having the same subscription here, and therefore can hardly be the 
actual archetype of B, closely as, by all accounts, the two are connected, 
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not all the same recension: in all probability, the three recensions that 
have come. to us had each their representatives, and possibly some more 
than these. Of course variations have been multiplied and complicated, 
in the course of successive transcriptions by men of successively dimin- 
ishing classical learning ; and cross-divisions would arise, in the classifi- 
cation of MSS., by the transcription of an original which was itself the 
result of a collation, and in which the readings of one or the other 
complexion would figure now in the text, now in the margin. But, on 
the whole, it seems likely that the case is not much worse now than 
it has been ever since, perhaps, the death of Demochares. If we had all 
the MSS. collated by Atticus, or all the MSS. sent forth by him, we 
should have more materials for getting the best text of each of our three 
recensions; we should, perhaps, have a fourth or fifth that might be 
deserving of equal respect with any; we should be free from the errors 
or rash conjectures of 2, from the merely casual errors that are common 
to A and its congeners, perhaps from those that are common to F, T, and 
theirs, but we should not have a single uncontroverted text of the speeches 
of Demosthenes and Aeschines, which everyone acknowledged as what 
they wrote or what they said. And now, though the task of criticism is 
harder, it is not hopeless. Mere blunders can be detected with compara- 
tive ease, by collation of the eccentricities of one scribe with those of 
another ; and genuine doubtful readings are not much more numerous 
than they were. 

It will follow from this consideration, that we cannot accept as final 
the authority of any single ancient writer, even though his quotations 
have the strongest internal evidence of being carefully and deliberately 
made. It is not likely that Harpocration often wrote without looking 
out his references, and if Hermogenes did, perhaps his enormous 
memory could afford to do so without risk of detection. But, though we 
may accept them, as we cannot accept all writers, as giving us accu- 
rately! the text that they used, in the belief that it was the best, still their 
own judgment is not infallible. They had more external means of judg- 
ing right than we; but still, that which they testify to is a matter of 
opinion, not of fact, and we need not be afraid to revise their judgment 
if we see cause. The testimony of either of these writers (and even, in a 
far less degree, of a later grammarian or lexicographer, such as Suidas or 
Photius) is usually of higher authority than that of even the best of 
extant MSS. singly, but hardly of more authority than the consensus of a 
family of MSS. Where the differences between the families of extant 


1 Assuming, of course, that their own text is beyond question, which is not always the 
case: it often is adapted to the vulgate of the author quoted. 
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copies point, not to the accidents of transcription, but to the divergences 
of archetypes, modern scholarship has to decide by its own lights. It is 
an assistance to know what ancient scholars preferred, but we still have 
to exercise our own judgment to determine what theirs is worth. 

This reasoning applies to the text of Demosthenes the more directly 
of our two Orators, but we may fairly conclude that the case of Aeschines 
is parallel—that with him also we have the choice of three recensions, 
not necessarily of equal degrees of authenticity, but between which there 
is nothing to choose on the score of mere antiquity. What a modern 
editor has to do is to choose between these recensions on their merits; 
he may thus hope to obtain a probability—certainty is out of the ques- 
tion—as to the words written by the original authors. It remains to 
enquire how far this has yet been done. If substantial unanimity had 
been already attained, it would be possible to give a history of the form- 
ation of the text without discussing it, and this is what we should naturally 
have preferred; but learners who wish to study an ancient writer intelli- 
gently, have a right to know something of the principles on which his 
text is fixed, as well as those on which it is interpreted. 

Where questions are still open, and the highest authorities differ, it is 
impossible always to agree with one; and the practice of following pre- 
vious editors in the text, while every now and then controverting them in 
the notes, is exceedingly provoking to the reader, and seems to argue 
rather indolence than modesty in the writer. But the scope for originality 
is not large in the treatment of the text of the Orators: though diversi- 
ties of opinion still exist, their range has been steadily diminishing since 
the appearance of Bekker’s edition. We have used, as a sort of basis 
for our text, the Teubner editions of the two Orators—Franke’s for 
Aeschines, and Dindorf’s for Demosthenes; and, whatever may be 
thought of our judgment where we differ from either of these, in the 
majority of cases in which we follow them, there can be no doubt at 
all of their superiority to older editions. A short history of these will 
serve best to define our position. 

The text of the Orators, as of most Greek authors, has passed through 
three stages, forming a sort of parody on Comte’s three periods of human 
thought. There is the age of superstitious adherence to a vulgate—that 
of scarcely less superstitious, but in practice more salutary, allegiance to 
MSS. considered as ultimate facts—and that of the application of com- 
mon-sense rules of evidence to the testimony available from any source, 
MSS., quotations, inscriptions, internal evidence, literary analogy, or any- 
thing, regard being paid in all cases to the probable sources of error to 
which each class of evidence is liable. The second of these stages may 
be held to begin, in the case of Demosthenes, with the publication of 
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Reiske’s Attic Orators, though heralded and anticipated by the collations 
of Jerome Wolf and Morell; the third, to date from the appearance of 
Bekker’s. 

Reiske, in his long and rather rambling Preface, traces the history of 
the text up to his time: neither the details of this, nor his judgments on 
work long superseded, are worth recapitulating. It is enough to say that 
the principal names of the period are Aldus, Jerome Wolf, and Taylor. 
Aldus, in the different recensions of the text in his two successive 
editions, and his table (confusedly executed as it was) of various readings 
among his three MSS., furnished more indications to his successors of. 
the nature of the work before them, than an edttio princeps always does. 
Wolf, though clumsy and arrogant in his manner of approaching the 
task, had yet a clearer notion of what was to be done, and sounder 
principles as to the way of doing it, than the editors or reprinters of the 
next two centuries; for during nearly that time the history of the Orators 
is virtually a blank. It is not till Taylor that anything to be called critical 
treatment was applied to them: he may be considered as leading up to 
and introducing the great work of Reiske, but hardly constitutes by him- 
self an epoch in the growth of the final text. 

Reiske’s work has the faults which are inevitable where a man has to 
form his conceptions, both of his object and of his method, for himself, 
unaided and for the first time; but it certainly is a great work, not only 
in the sense of being a monument of vast labour, but of labour well 
bestowed. It simplified the task of later editors largely, to have his text 
for a basis to work upon instead of that of Aldus; and, though finality 
was out of the question when an author was edited without the highest 
single authority on his text being consulted, it was a great step to have 
an edition made on right principles, with however imperfect materials. 
The MSS. A for one, and f for the other of our two Orators, are not 
absolutely of the highest class, nor are they even the best MSS. in exist- 
ence of these authors; but they are not bad ones, and an edition made 
by an intelligent use of them is sure to supply a possible text, one worth 
consideration, and differing in kind from the haphazard work, with late 
and indifferent MSS., that was the usual manner in which a fifteenth cen- 
tury vulgate took its origin. It may be said that the Reiskes, by their 
collations, laid the foundation for the final text of the Orators, and, pur- 
suing the metaphor, that Bekker built at least the framework of the 
structure, however much he left for his successors to add to his work. 

For between Reiske and Bekker there was nothing of importance 
done, so far as the text was concerned; but as regards the interpretation 
and inteHigent treatment of Demosthenes generally, and not merely the 
single oration, the Prolegomena to Wolf’s Leptines may be considered to 
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mark a decided advance. Auger is not considered to have done any- 
thing worth mention, except that he was, apparently, the first person to 
call attention to =. Bekker’s complete collation of this put the whole 
question of Demosthenes’ text on a new footing; while his extensive 
collection of other MSS. of both Orators, would have served as ample 
thaterials for constituting a sound text, even if he had not used his own 
critical powers on the work of constructing one. 

In fact, as regards Aeschines, Bekker is held to have approached less 
nearly than usual to the final critical text. He habitually followed the 
class of MSS. which we have ranked third, and which by most later 
editors’ have been held inferior in authority to the other two. But in 
Demosthenes, at any rate, there is, since the publication of his Attic 
Orators, an incontrovertible basis of fact, and any points that remain 
doubtful are points of detail. The only exception to the unanimity of 
following editors is Buttmann; who, writing (in his Preface to the Midias) 
nearly contemporaneously with the publication of Bekker’s work, and 
having a private view of his memoranda, came to the conclusion that, 
though 2 was the best as well as the oldest individual MS. of Demo- 
sthenes, it represented a corrupt recension, as compared with A and its 
congeners. But the main stream of criticism went on in the channel 
into which Bekker had directed it. The works of Vémel and of Baiter 
and Sauppe were founded upon it, and continued it. The latter is, 
without doubt, in some respects a great and well-executed work, but too 
hasty and undiscriminating in its use of authorities to rank with the very 
highest class of criticism. Of the excess of their devotion to Cod. = in 
Demosthenes enough has been said; but as to Aeschines, they may be 
held to fill up a place that was wanting, for it had been generally agreed, 
when their work appeared, that Bekker had followed a wrong tack in his 
treatment of this author. An edition, of which the basis should be @ and 
its congeners, instead of the group ¢4/, was worth compiling and publish- 
ing; but here it seems that the Editors went too much on general prin- 
ciples, and judged individual passages too little on their merits, so that 
Franke’s edition of the text? appears to represent a decided advance 
upon theirs, contrasting with it as a production of common sense with 
the ingenious crotchets of a doctrinaire. 

As already mentioned, we used Franke’s text as in some measure the 
basis of our own; and, though typographical convenience had something 


1 The first distribution of MSS. of Aeschines into three classes, as above enumerated, is 
Franke’s, in bis ‘Quaestiones Aeschineae.’ He refers to it as already generally recognised : 
Schultz’s classification, so far as it differs from this, is explained above. 

* His.‘ Quaestiones Aeschineae’ appeared before Baiter and Sauppe’s work, and were used 
by them to a considerable extent. 
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to do with this, we are disposed to prefer his text to any yet published or 
recommended, in spite of the fact that he, in his latest edition, is inclined 
(according to his statements in the preface) to adopt many of the correc- 
tions that have been proposed since the publication of his Aeschines in 
its present form in 1859. Schultz gives, in the Preface to his Aeschines, 
by far the neatest and completest account of the actual state of the manu- 
script evidence to Aeschines’ text that has yet appeared; and has also, as 
above noticed, added considerably to the material resources of* this kind 
by his own collations. But he appears as well as Franke in his last 
edition, to give too much weight to the inclination, which no critic of 
Aeschines can easily avoid, to omit phrases rashly on internal evidence. 
The case seems to stand thus: either Aeschines’ style had certain faults— 
notably a peculiar kind of verbosity and false lucidity, rather in harmony 
than otherwise with the character of the man, which leads to vain repeti- 
tions and pointless descriptions—of which we have no business to sup- 
press individual examples; or else it is impossible for us to say what 
Aeschines’ style was, except by a faculty of instinctive and intuitive 
diyination. Now it seems to us that the limits of the safe exercise of 
this can hardly be placed very wide. A learned man may be followed 
implicitly by those less learned within the sphere of learning; but it is 
doubtful whether any amount of learning can make instinct a safe guide 
where reason fails. At any rate, such instinct can only be acquired 
where the sympathy between author and critic is very perfect; and one 
may venture to doubt whether such sympathy is attainable between a 
modern scholar and an ancient orator. Shakespeare has been carefully 
and intelligently studied in Germany, but no one but an Englishman 
could have made Falstaff ‘babble of green fields,’ which is perhaps the 
palmary instance of external evidence being overborne by the felicity of 
an emendation. 

On this account, we have found less use than might be expected from 
the most recent German criticism on the text of Aeschines. It would 
require great learning and great experience in the critical use of MSS., 
before anyone was entitled to break a lance with Cobet on a question of 
technical textual criticism ; but it is, in truth, less rash and less arrogant 
to differ on first principles, not only from him, but from other critics by 
no means absolutely of the same school. Whether Bekker’s and Cobet’s 
estimate of the MSS. e&/, or Franke’s and Schultz’s be the more just, is a 
matter in which, though ‘doctors disagree’ at present, final judgment 
must be deferred till something like agreement is reached; but, when 
Schultz and Cobet agree in striking out words merely because they over- 
load a sentence, the question is only in a subordinate degree one of 
learning, but rather of taste and common sense. It is a poor and obso- 
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lete joke to say that learned Germans are wanting in the latter faculties ; 
but in a matter that comes within their cognisance, it is open to anyone 
to differ from the learned Germans. Supposing (as seems to be the 
tendency among competent critics) it is decided that Cobet overrates the 
MSS. named, it seems as though the fact could be thus accounted for. 
The modern critic and the ancient editor of this recension had proposed 
to themselves a common object, viz. to make Aeschines write more 
uniform and (in their judgment) more elegant Greek than, from the 
evidence before us, it appears that he did. Now, the right object for an 
editor of Aeschines to aim at, is to discover what Aeschines wrote, not 
what he ought to have written: and it is not self-evident that he did write 
what he ought. In spite of the general acceptance of the commonplaces 
about the perfection of Attic art, all Attic writers are not equally artistic. 
Even Sophocles was ‘for one hour less noble than himself,’ when he 
wrote the Herodotean tags in Antig. 905-912, O. C. 337-341; and a 
reader of Lycurgus or Dinarchus, will recognise that it was quite as 
possible for a practical orator to be dull, as for a rhetorician like Iso- 
crates. Accordingly, we have gone on the assumption that, though no 
MS. of Aeschines is known of superlative excellence, yet an induc- 
tive and conservative text, founded on the MSS. that are known, is 
likelier to represent what he actually wrote, than any modern recon- 
struction, based on the reconstructor’s sense of the fitness of things. 

As to Demosthenes, Dindorf appears to us to have carried on the 
work of Bekker, in the same direction as the great master, but a little 
more boldly. His edition, published at Oxford almost contemporaneously 
with Baiter and Sauppe’s at Zurich, besides embodying a new and more 
accurate collation of the chief MSS. of all families, seems to be prepared 
with more judgment as to the value, both absolute and comparative, of 
their testimony, and to have its canons of criticism more definitely per- 
ceived, and more consistently applied, than any of his predecessors. The 
few modifications which he has introduced into his text in the successive 
Leipzig reprints, are for the most part obvious improvements ; while it 
seemed that there was room for carrying his principles a little further 
than he has done, and doing for his text something of the same kind as 
he has done for Bekker’s. 

So much for the chief critical editions of either or both of our Orators 
complete. The critical remarks on the text have, in effect, been dis- 
cussed above, Cobet’s Variae Lectiones and Novae Lectiopes being the 
most important works of this class, Of separate editions of these single 
Orations, the most important are those of Bremi and Dissen. As trea- 
tises on the speech itself, the latter especially is of the very highest 
value; but neither of them attempts much in the way of textual criticism, 
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beyond a revision and slight modification of Bekker’s text. Bremi is 
hardly very successful in what he does attempt; Dissen’s judgment, 
where it differs from that of other editors, bears the kind of authority 
that is due to the view of a powerful interpreter on a matter of internal 
evidence. 


W. H. S. 
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p. 3, 1. 8. é£¥v) Ita z Flor. 
p. 7, 1. 3. xpelrroves} «pelrrovs z Flor. b Schultz. 


» 1. 18. Erepov (omisso riva) Laur. Flor. Barb. 


p. 13, lr. Avadoyropds Trav fpepdv] Om. pr. Vat. agmnp bl: yhpiopa habet e. 
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9 I. 
ae 
15.1. 
17, 1. 
19, 1. 
20, |. 
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10. dwoBecrav, cal vewplov dpxrv cal oxevoOfenv gxoSdpouv Schultz. 
14. Adyous] Adyow recipit Schultz. 

6. waradelrera:] xatadelrovra: (mox omissis illis rovrovs .. efvax) Schultz. 
15. &wayopevovra Schultz. 

4. wept habet Vat. 

2. THs GrekevOeplas] Om. Schultz. 

6. Ut nos e&i Flor. 


. 12, pafoor] pel(oor ripate ekl, pellovos ripiis p. 

. 11. orépavov] Om. Schultz. 

. 16. tperépeov] pyerépow Vat. Flor. Laur. Barb. f. 

. 4. wpooylypamas] Ita p Flor. ek. 

. 17. mp@rov dwdvrev anp Vat. 

. 3- xatpdv] Om. Schultz. 

. 15. éy@ ve Gwoxplvopar Vat. dq, éywye dwoxpivodpa: Schultz. 
. 19. peracyetv .. cuveSplou}] Om. Schultz. 

. 10. fav] Ita z Flor. Steph. 

. 12. va] Ita agmn Vat. Laur. Flor. ek. 


. 8] Om. agmn Laur. Barb. fcb. 
. Proxpary cal AnpooPivy Barb., ut cd. 


. woretoOas] Superscr. Vat., ut dekl. 
. bt’ Fv apodyov Vat. Flor. Laur., ut agméi. 


2 
4 
. 6. meprpevetre Schultz. 
5 
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. I. rd} Om. Vat., solitus ille quidem articulos omittere. 

. 6. dv 88 rq] év +7 post Frankium Schultz. 

- 3. Fptv Flor. 

. 9. eAndeds] iwresAngas Vat. p Laur. ed. 

. 13. mpoxaraAapBdvev] zpoxaradAafew Barb. ek! Schultz. 
. 11. pyvdg] Om. Flor.: habet Schultz. 
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p. 36, 1. r. Aéyo] Om. Schultz. 
» 1.4. & G yéypamrra] Om. Schultz. 
» 1. 11. wpde8por Barb. fedek. 
p. 38, L 7. Spas) judas agm Vat. Laur. 
» 1. 10. xard rv wpecPelav] Om. Vat. pc. 
p. 39, |. x. 160"] rov6" anp Vat. Laur. Flor. 
» (1.17. ol rq .. fovxla] Ut editi Vat. Laur.: 77 om. Flor. 
p. 40, |. 2. Pévov nal Tand8a Schultz. 
» 112. émorparevoavras] specBevoavras z Flor. ekf. 
p. 41, 1. 4. Gavpacriis] Sic Vat. p Flor. zeki. 
» Lr. émAaOdpevor] Sic agmnp Vat. Laur. Flor. 
» L 14. weg Schultz. 
» 1.17. rote wapaxaraQepévois] Sic ek]: ceteri abrots mapaxaraépevos : vid. annot. 
avrois Trois wapaxaraGepévois Schultz. 
Pp. 42, : 6. évexwplafev Flor. 
» 1. 19. abrod z Flor.: abrotv Vat. Laur. Barb. 
p. 43, 1. 10. dwéBaAXev Vat. Laur. 
» 1.12. re] Om. anz Laur. Flor. fedg et pr. gm. 
p. 44, 1. 8. dyxaraAnOévre Laur. Flor. Barb. 
p. 45, 1. 1. mpoypawas agmn Vat. Laur. Barb. fab: ebpnplas tvexa ap, om. z Flor. 
Statim «al add. Flor. 
» |. 2. wpoe8plas Laur. Barb. 
» 1. Xx, ot xarpot pz Vat. Laur. Flor. Barb. 
» 1. 12. roOro pz Vat. Laur. Flor. 
p- 47, 1.13. atrd Pr. Vat. 
p- 49, 1. 5. wal adroit p Reisk. Schultz. 
1. 6. tpiv] Ita ape: ceteri plerique pyiv. 
» 1.9. wept Gmave’ Gv] wdAw das dy eleganter conicit Schultz. 
1. 10. wat] Om. g Laur. Barb. 
» 1. 13. dd roO eAguparog Vat. p Laur. cebl. 
p. 51, 1. 7. rods] Om. zeki Flor. 
» L 15. ot wpdyovor ot Fybrepor fedg Barb. Flor. 
p. 52,1. 7. épydfecOar} Ita eki, épydcacGa: agmnp Vat. Laur. Barb fb7, tpydcecOa: 
Schultz. 
p. 53, 1. 16. abrots m fed b Barb. 
p. 54, 1. 14. §v] Om. gmaz Flor. 
p. §5, 1. 13. Adsexsov Schultz. 
» I. 16. Et passim, "Apquervoves ac. 
p- 56, 1. 3. fperépas gpgt, Schultziani omnes, et ipse Schultz. 
» 1. 5. €fapéoacGas Corr. Vat. 
o 1.11. ole rd cvvéSprov] Om. Schultz, jubente Frankio. 
» 1.14. ye] Om. gmnp Vat. 
p- 57, |. 1. d&vopafero Schultziani omnes. 
1, 3. €elpyer’ Av z Flor. beki Schultz. 
1. 5. Aéyov] Om. Vat. Laur. phek. 
p. 58, 1. 5. trav "A@yvaloy Schultz. 
1. 14. Tats] robs agmz. 
» (1.17. év rq dpg yéypawra] Om. Schultz. Ovceay fy Barb. 
» 1. 18. ptyre fed Barb. 
p. §9, 1. 7. dvnyépeve] dxnydpevoe Schultz., ex conjectura Franki. 
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59, |. 14. GwreGev] Ita a Laur. Flor.: ceteri dwoGev. 
60, 1. 14. Te Ehpq~] Om. Schultz. 

61, 1. g. 8¢] Om. Vat. Flor. Laur. Schultz. 

6a, 1. 4. pire soli habent z Flor. deki. 


. 63, 1. 4. "Apdvooeis Schultziani. 


» 1. 10. ye] Om., ut videtur, Schultziani omnes. 
64, 1. 10. drepwplo Gar] iwepapi(ecba: cdg Barb. 


. 65, 1. 3. @ABar] Om. ap Vat. Laur. Barb. fed. 
. 66, |. 10. wijpa péya Saxe p Vat. 


» L413. véas év habet a, vias ly eg. 

» 1. 1g. Sptv] ppcy Vat. 

67, |. 2. wéAat}] Om. z Flor. 

» 1. 5. Hptv] bysy pze et Schultziani omnes. 
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68, lL. 1. Afyrwp ante Huppaydpos soli habent fedg. Wwvppay8pos geminato p habent 
Vat. Laur. 

» 1. 2. uvhOy] Ita acge et Schultziani: ceteri #8ur}6n. 

» 1. 13. povyv] pdvor Vat. p Schultz. 

» 1.17. t@ 8’ Epyq] rd 8 Epyor Vat. 

69, |. 3. mpoowornodpevos] xpoowocovpevos Vat. p Laur. Schultz. 

» 17. waeav Vat. Flor. pz. 

» L 8. dduorira] ddloryra: Vat. Laur. Flor. z. 


» 1 13. éwewbvOerav Schultz. 


. 70, L 7. ta] Om. Vat. Laur. Flor. z, ra atrov Barb., 7° abrot /. 


» 1.16. Swov Vat. Laur. agmnp bel, Sor’ fedg Barb. 


. 71, 1. 4. 700] Om. agmn Laur. Flor. et pr. Vat. 


» L 13. wpoyeyevnpévns] Sic agmnz Flor. Laur. pr. Vat. 
» 1.15. pr wat] cal pt) amnp z Vat. Laur. Flor. 


. 72, L 1. §8y] Om. Schultz. 


» 1 6. paup@] Ita Schultziani. 
» L 7. eyv] Om. pf et Schultziani. 


- 73, 1. 5. whpvypa re roGro Flor. z. 
. 74, 1 13. owovBala tT&av mpaypatev mavrey Schultz. 


. 76, |. 4. Gpertis fvexa] Om. ap Vat. Laur. 
.77, 1. 11, Gvarerpadéra gpz Vat. Laur. Barb. Flor. fgdek. 


Ad I. 16, post tv Schultz, addit dwd rijs wéAews .. dwédpa yap. 


. 78, 1. 8. wai habent z Flor. 


» 1g. 87] Om. z Laur. 
» 12. ra0ra habent z Vat. Laur. Flor. 


. 79, 1. 9. wapador} Sic amn z p Vat. Laur. Flor. corr. g. 


» 112. &répeov] éraspiv agmnz Laur. Flor. 
» 1 13. yevépevos] Om. Schultz. 

» 1 17. AnpooOévns habent ¢ Barb. 

80, 1. 9. abr afedg Schultz. 
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e&. yes 8¢ xal cupmépacpa, “éyo 8€ memorevxas Feo” os rou “ peifoy rev 
yopow xai roy Sixalov.”” 


Try pev wapackeuny opare, & A@nvaiot, cat thy raparatiy, 1 
Son yeyevyrat, kai Tas Kata Tv ayopav dejoes, als Kéxpnvrai 


1. & “A@nvaior}] Volgo usque ad Bekk. & dvdpes ’AG., ut habent codd. e& et plerum- 
que i. 





§ 1. The strong conspiracy to set aside the 
laws does not deter me from a duty 

1. mapacKeuiy .. wv are means 
and end: the one the preparation to make 
a show of feeling in favour of Demosthenes, 
the other the array of supporters thus brought 
together. 

& ’A@yvator. So all MSS., except the 
least valuable group, almost everywhere 
throughout the works of Aeschines, instead 
of the more usual @ dySpes "AO. It seems 


best to follow the MSS., both in the rule 
and in such occasional exceptions as § 68 
init. It appears to have been a matter 
in which different orators bad different man- 
nerisms: e.g. Lycurgus almost always says 
simply & dydpes, which seems to have been 
rude, or at least curt. Cp. Soph. Ant. 162. 

2. xara tiv dyopdv Sehows. Appeals to 
prominent public men, and by them to indi- 
vidual citizens; among them, perhaps, to 
some of the dicasts themselves. 


§§ 2, 3. KATA KTHZIGONTOS. 3 
Tives Ure Tou Ta MeTpta kal Ta oun On Mn yiryverBat ev TH 
move’ eyo de WEMTTEUKS Keo ™pirrov pev Trois Geois, dev 
Tepov de Tois vomots Kat Upiv, Hyovmevos oudepuiav wapacKeuny 
loxvew rap ‘Umiv peiCov Tiv vopeoy Kat Tov Gixaiwy, éBovho- 


may mev ou, @ "AG@nvaior, kat tyv BovAnv Tous revraxogious 5 


Kat ras éxxkAnolas UwO TeV ehertnxdrwov cpbus dcotxeio Oar, Kat 
Tous vduous, obs evomoberncey 6 LodAwv wepi Tis THY PyTOpeV 
evxoguias, toxvev, iva ekiy rpwtov mev TH TperBuTaTy TeV 
WoMTwv, WrTEp Of voLar KeAElovTL, TwpPpdves exi TO Baya 
’ # , ‘ ~ 2? : ’ NY 

wapedOorr: avev OopvBou cat rapaxas e& eureipias Ta BeATicTa 

~ é ’ ? » 4 ~ ®. ~ 
TH mode cunBovrcvey, devTepov O° 7dn Kai Twv GAAwy ToAtTaOV 
tov BovAduevoy xaQ’ HAckiay xepis Kat ev meper Wepi exarrou 
yrouny aropaiver bar’ olrw yap av pot doxel 7 Te drs 
a ‘ora dtorxeio Oar al Te xpives eAaxiora yiyver Bat. emreton 
6€ wayTa Ta ™porepoy cporoynueva KaAws exety yuvi karané- 
Avrat, Kat ypapovel Te Tives Padiws Twapavopnous yreuas Kal 
TavTa Erepot Tues ra VWnhicpara emirpniCovow OUK ek TOU 
dexarorarou Tpomou haxévres om poedpevecy, GAN’ ex wapackeviis 
xadeCopevor, & av o€ THs TeV ado Bovdrevrav 6 OvTwWS Aaxn KAnpou- 


Mevos ™ poedpevery ral Tas UmeTepas Xetpor ovias opbas avaryopeun, 20 


2. Sebrepov 82] fxecra Sevrepov ekl, 4. loyveav . ae) peor lox. wap’ bpiv 
ehl Bekk. 5. &’A pg trae pera ad I. 8. Wa ébav] Sic codex 
Mosquensis z: fe a, efor Volgo legebatur éfp: vid. not. Mirum est, quod éfely 
Turicensibus et Bakio bed ay si pager ratio est habenda, fortasse scribendum fuit 


éf4, eodem quo df sensu. 3. Sonat} Sic nfed fi in lit.): Boe0f z: ceteri 80«7. 


14. Aéyuora] Adxiora ed. ‘ Povtiess legendum réxiora’ Bekk. 16. te] Om. Bekk.: 
habent agmn. 


1. vrwes. It is a rather characteristic 
mannerism of Aeschines to use the indefi- 
nite pronoun in an invidious sense. We 
have several cases further on, §§ 3, 5, 58 
etc. In § 166 a similar use is attributed to 
Demosthenes, Conscious that public feeling 
was against him, Aeschines is always hinting 
that it was not the genuine public, but the 
wire-pullers of public opinion, that had passed 
jadgment upon him. Cp. Ae. de F. L. § 156, 


47: 

§ 2. Which I wish were unnecessary, as in 
an orderly State it would be. 

4- qv. The imperfect indic. used 
of the unattainable, just as in relative sen- 
tences with iva or Sue (c.g. fva eff in the 
next clause, si vera 1.) The use of historical 
tenses with dy is the same in principle. We 
may explain the thought that leads to this 
constr. by saying, that in Greek one says, 
‘it was my wish’ till I knew it was vain; 


in Latin or English, ‘I should’ or ‘I could 
wish’ if it were not vain. 

5. THv BovAry rovs wevraxoatous. The 
technical title added epexegetically to limit 
viv BovAry (and especially to distinguish | it 
from % BovA? 4 tf 'Apelou wdyou). So, again, 
§ 20 fin. etc. 

6. Trav aérev. A more general 
term for the presiding Prytanis, whose tech- 
nical title was émorarns. 

8. Wa éfv. Conjectured by Bekker, 
and met by Bremi with the remark, ‘Quod a 
MSS. oblatum recepissem.’ It is now found 
in one good MS., so we have adopted it. 
Volg. éfp. 

$§ 3-5. But the practice of impeachment 
is the only check om the licence of poli- 
tictans ; 

17. ot« é rod Sucaordrov tpéwov 
we. tA. See the Essay ‘ Practical Politics 
etc. 


B2 


4 AISXINOT §§ 4-6. 
ToUTOY Of THY ToAtTEelay KOoWnV OUKéTt, GAN idlay avray Hryou- 
mevot Gmrethovow eicayyéedAew, KaTadovAcvmevor Tous idiwras Kal 
duvacretas éavrois mepimo.oivres, Kat Tas Kplices Tas pev éx 4 
tiv vonwy KaTadedUKact, Tas O ex Tov \rydiopatwv pet Opyis 

SKpivovcw, ceciynrat ev TO KaANCTOV Kai cwPpovérraTov Ky- 
pvyua tiv év th mode “Tis ayopevev BovdrAcTa TeV UxEp 
TevryxovTa &rn yeyovorwy Kat madw év pepe Tav Gdwv ’AOn- 
vaiwy,” Tis dé TAY PyTOpwy aKocuias oUKeTL KpaTelv Ouvayrat 
ov@ of vouoe ov@ ot a puravets ov0” of 7 poedpot ov8” 4 mpoe- 

10 dpevoura puAry, TO dexaTov MEepos TIS TéAEwsS. ToOUTwY 0 EXOvTwY & 
orws, kal Tov Kaipov SvTwy TH TOAE TOLOUTWY, GTOLOUS Tivas 
avrous Upeis UrodauBavere elvar, vy YrodeiTeTAL MEepos THS WON- 
elas, el TL KAYO TUYYaVe YLyveoKwr, ai Tov Tapavouwv ypapat. 
ei de kat Tavras xaTaAdvcere } Tois KaTadvovow emiTpe ere, 

15 mpodeyw vuiv, Ort Ajoere KATA MIKpOV THS WoATElas Tic’ Tapa- 
Xwpyoavres. ev yap tore, & "AOnvaior, Ste Tpeis eiot woduTetat 6 
Tapa Taow avOpwros, Tupavvis Kai dAvyapxia kat dnmoxpatia, 
dtoxouvrat 6° ai ev Tupavvides Kai odvyapyiat Tois Tporots 
Trav ederrnxdtwv, ai de wodes ai Snmoxparovmevat Toig vomots 

20 Tois Ketmevots. fandcis ov ULav TOUT ayvoeTw, ad\Aa capes 
éxagros emoracOw, Sri, Srav eoin eis OikagtTHpiov ypadpny 
wapavonev diacwv, év TavTn TH Huepa’ wera THv bicov 
pepev rept Tis eavrov wappycias. didmep Kai 0 vomoberns 


I. koi otxéri] Poenitet Frankium, se ita cum B. et S. pro volgato obaér: xowi ex 
agmnp scripsisse. Sed amat Aeschines verba in hunc modum minus usitato ordine disponere. 
Hyovpevor] ayy. elya: caf pr. b Bekk. a. adloayyéAAav] eloayyeAciv Reisk., proban- 
tibus Bakio et Hamakero. Habet sane unus cod. elcaryyeAciy in margine, alter eloayyéAcw 
in textu. 3. wat} Om. z. 


2. (Budrag. Opposed not to officials, but 
to professional speakers. So inf. § 215. 

3. Suvacrefas. Always of unconstitu- 
tional power, like the Latin pofentia. In 


next words the one remaining safeguard of 
the democracy. 


g. 4 mpdeBp .. pvAf. Not merely the 
tribe, whose representative in the Five Hun- 


Thuc. 3. 62. 4 it is used as the name of 
a form of government, stigmatized as the 
nearest approach to despotism : so Plat. Rep. 
8. p. 544 C seems to imply that it is 
something between that and oligarchy. The 
fundamental distinction between Suvacrela 
and rupayvis is, that the vvpayvos was 
almost always an individual, the duvacreia 
almost always in the hands of a group: and 
further, that in 8uvacrela private influence 
overrides still existing laws and constitu- 
tional forms, in the latter law and constitu- 
tion have been altogether suppressed. 

vas éx trav Constitutional 
remedies provided in permanence, especially 
the pap?) wapaydpov itself, called in the 


dred furnished the wpée3pos for the time 
being, but the tribe appointed to act as 
described, Ae. in Tim. § 33, p.59. See Exc. 
on ‘ Practical Politics.’ 

13. aC m wdya. ‘If I also have a right 
to an opinion’ as well as Demosthenes. 

1§. Afoere .. wapaxeaphoavres. ‘You 
will find that, gradually and unconsciously, 
you have surrendered your government to a 
faction.’ sot as noted in § 3. sapaxaph- 
gayres used in D. de Cor. § 19; also ibid. 
§ 83, nearly as here. 

§ 6. Which leads to despotism, 

19. al 8d wéAag .. ceapévors. For the 
sentiment, cp. below, § 23 fin. 


23. wept rie tavroO wappncias. The 


KATA KTHSISONTOS. 5 


§§ 7, 8. 
Toro ™ pir ov eragey ev TH Tov diucacrav Spx, “ ngrotpat 
kaTa TOUS vdpous,” exeivd ‘ye cides, 6 OTt, Grav dcatnpnBeow 
7 oi: vopot 7H wonet, oaterat ral 4 dnuoxparia. & xpn drauyy- 
povevovras vuas muceiv TOUS Ta Tapavoua ypapovras, Kat pnoev 
pexpov nyeio Oar elvat TeV Tocoureoy adiknuatwv, GAN Exacrov 
vmrepucryedes, Kat Toul vey TO dikatoy madeva avOpur wy efat- 
petcOa, ure Tas Tey oTparnyev ournyopias, Ot eT moXvy 70n 
Xpovev ouvepyouvres TiTl THY prrropwy AuLatvovrat Tnv ToAL- 
TELAV, MNTE Tas tov Edvwov denoas, ous avaBriBaCouevot tives 
expevryouow € ex TOV Sixacrapiwn, jTapavomoy moNTetav WoNtTEvo- 
paver GAN’ domep adv vuov Exarros airxuvOein THY Taki Auwetv, 
hy av raxOn ev TO TOAE Me, obrw Kal voy airxuvOnre exActreiy 
THY Taw, i wv réraxOe { UTO TaY vo peo pudaxes This Snwoxparias 
8 THvde THY Huepav. KaKeivo de xen deapuvnpovevery, 6 ore vov GWavrTes 
Ol wroAirat Tapaxar aBéuevor Thy woNty Uuiv Kal THY mohiretay 
diamirrevoravres ot pev ape Kat ewaxovourt Thode TNS Kpirews, 
ot de arreioty emt TaV idieov ¢ epyeov" ous air xuvopevor Kal TOV 
Spxwy, ods auooare, Mepvnevor Kai TOY vojscov, €av eEerey Ewer 
Kraowpavra Kat mapavopa ypavvarra Kai peudh Kat aovppopa 
Th monet, Avere, w "AQnvaio, tras wa avdjous ‘yvapas, BeBar- 
obre TH woAe THY Onwoxpariay, xoAaCere Tous UmevavT tos TO 
vOoqnep Kat Th wove Kal To ounpepovre TO Umerepy re 
Mévous. kav Tavryy Exovres THY Stdvotay GxovonTe TOV MeANOVTWV 


5. paxpov Fycto0a.] Cum amn juxpdy omittant, credibilius videtur id ex hoc verborum 
ordine factum esse, ubi yndty puxpdy alterum alteri similia succedunt, quam si # ee 


tyycioOa puxpdy scriptum fuisset, ut habent gpekl Bekk. B. et S. 14. ThvBe} els 
npcbek. 21. )] ‘ Praestat rofs yéuou’ Frank.: quod habent pe tb tekl. 22. val 
7H woke] Om. eki. ‘ Bakius delenda esse vidit’ Frank. 23. dxovowre] b eki et corr. a 
et Bekk. dxovyre. 


pi perfectly well be followed by a 
te accusative, that construction would 
be a little harsh here; probably the case of 


abolition of the ypag?) wapaydpuow had, in 
fact, been the first step in the usurpation of 
the Four Hundred. 


§ 7. And is ever to be unmasked and 
resisted 

4. pyStv paxpdv hyeioGar. Do not treat 
Ctesiphon’s motion as a merely technical 
irregularity: it implies a desire on the part 
of Demosthenes and his partisans to be 
above the law. 

6. pnSéva avOpemwwv. Askew inserted 
day between these words, to avoid the 
change of subject between #yeicOa: and 


éfa:peiobaz. 

cuvnyopiag. Properly of speaking in 
support of the prosecution, but here no 
doubt of the defence, as Ae. de F. L. 
195 ete. 


11. Thy régw.. Av dv. Though rax6j 


hw is really determined by that of its ante- 
cedent. 

§ 8. For the sake of the trust you bave 
received from Atbens. 

14. wdxeivo ..ddv EedéyEopev ux. 7. A. 
‘Another thing you have to remember too: 
all the citizens put the city into your hands 
to-day—entrusted the constitution to you— 
before they came here to listen to the trial, 
or went away to their private affairs: do 
not betray their trust, do not forget the 
laws, the oaths you have sworn: but if’ etc. 
The secondar ry predicates sapaxa7abépevos 
and d:amorevoayres are, as usual, the most 
important and emphatic part of the pro- 
position. 


or 


6 AISXINOY §§ 9-11. 
pnOncer Oat Aoywv, ev oid Gre dikata Kat evopka Kai ouucpépovra 
UUALY avrois Vnpreiode Kal waon ™ monet, 

epi ey ovv Tis dhys _karnyopias wer piws Hot AmiCw mpoet- 9 
proba rept dé avrav Tav vomeny, ot Keivrat wepi Tav UrevOuvew, 

5 wap ous TO Vipiona TOUTO TUyXaver yerpapus Kraoipar, 
dia Bpaxéev e(weiy BovAouat. ey yap Tois eum poo Bev Xpovots 
apxovres Teves Tas Meyioras apxas Kal ras mpoodous dtot- 
Kouvres, Kal deopodoxoivres rept ExaoTa TOUT, mpoohauBavovres 
TOUS Te eK TOU Bovdevrnpiov prropas Kal tos éx Tov Sypov 

10 moppwobev TpoxaTeAauBavoy Tas evBuvas ewaivors kal knpuyuagw, 
wor ev Tais evBuvacs TOV apxovrey eis THY meyioTnY wey amopiay 
adixveir Bat Tous KaTmyopous, moNv de rt wadXov Tous dtkacras. 
WoAXot ‘yap may Tov urevOuvwv ex’ avropwpy wrerrat twv 10 
onuociwy Xpaedreoy ovres eLeAeryxouevor deepiryyavor ex TOV 

18 dixacrypiov, eik Oreos" Hoxvvovro yap Olpat ot dixarral, et ' pavy- 
werat oO avros aynp ev TH aur monet, TUXOV de Kat ev T~ avrg 
EViAUTO, pony Mev Trore avaryopevduevos év Tois ayaow Gre 
orepavovrat aperins €vexa Kai Gixacoovyns v UTO TOU dimou Xpuow 
orepavy, 6 de avros avnp pueKpov emia xev eerow € éx Tou Olka~ 

20 oTnpiov KrNomNS evexa Tas evOivas w@prnnios® oorre jvayKxaCovTo 
THY Vi ov pepe ot dicacrai ov repi Tov TapovTos adiajparos, 
GAN’ vrep Tis aloxuvns Tou dyuov. KaTidwv dé Tis Ta’Ta vouo- 1 


1. BSlxara] wal Sixaa cf b ekl. 7. peylorras dpxds] Post haec addunt éy r7 wéAc 


ekl: dpxde ty ry wide peyloras b, qui mox xal rds ante spooddovs omittit ; pey. by rp 
wore dpyas yp h. Il. dpxévrav] dpyaw eki Bekk. Et quamvis certum sit, auctorem 
hujus familiae codicem nimis per conjecturas suis de Graecitate notionibus Aeschinem 
accommodasse, hic atque alias videtur fieri posse, ut hi idioma servaverint, a ceteris in 
usitatiorem dicendi formam immutatam. 


§ 9. After this prelude, I expound tbe 
laws contravened. were necessary to 
make accountability serious : 

3. petplos. ‘Pretty well,’ a word of 
modest self-satisfaction. Cp. Ar. Nub. fin. 

5. Tvyxdva yeypades. ‘ The particular 
laws infringed by Ctesiphon in his motion,’ 
those which, as a matter of fact, he has come 
into collision with out of the whole number. 

8. , wepl txagra . ‘At every 
turn ’—:they sold both their political and 
administrative influence. rodraw refers to 
ail the occasions of corruption that either 
class of office supplied, not to the classes 
themselves, which would require é«drepa. 

10. éwalvows xal xyupdypacr : i.e. votes 
of thanks passed in the assembly, and pro- 
clamation of these votes in the theatre. 

12, wokd 82 én pGAdov. A judge's 
responsibility would be greater than an 


advocate’s: and besides, a numerous Athe- 
nian jury would probably include some who 
had taken part in the vote of thanks. 

§ 10. Which otherwise would bave been 


annulled, by the account being anticipated. 
17. dva pevos. e paar 
word: cp. dyappnais below, §§ 33, gees 


de Cor. § 71, dvappnOnva below, § 45: 
dvecweiy, dvepm are used as aorist and ae 


20. tds ePivas OhAnnds. This would 
involve ordinarily a fine, as well as restitu- 
tion of the money embezzled. 

21. ob wept ..r00 Shpov. ‘Not on the 
question of the crime before them, but to 
save the credit of the people,’ i.e. not to 
consider merely the guilt, however clear, of 
the outgoing magistrate, but the popular 
decree already passed in his favour, which 
his condemnation would stultify. 

§$ 11,12. Hence a law was made against 


KATA KTHZISONTOZ. 7 


§§ 12, 13. 
Berns tiOnot vouov Kai pada Karas Exovra, Tov dtappydny 
amrayopeovra Tous UrevOuvous uy sTepavoly. Kal TavTa ovTwS 
ev xpoxareAnporos Tov vouoberov evpnyrat Kpetrroves Adyar 
Thy vonev, ovs et uy TIS Uuiv Epei, AjoeTe eLawarnOEvTes. Tov- 
Twv yap Ties Tav Tous VrevOivors oTepavolyTwy wapa Tous 5 
younous of pev ioe peTpioi eiaww, ef dy TIS EoTI MET pLos emt 
Tay Ta Tapavoua ypaporvrev’ add’ ovv xpoBadrAovral ye Tt 
po THs airxuuns. Rporeyypapover yap pos Ta Wndicpara 
orepavovy Tov uredOuvov, ereday Adyov Kai evOuvas Tis apxis 
12d. cal 4 wer words TO Ioov adixnua adieirar’ rpoxaradauBa- 
vovrat yap eraivos xal oredavors ai evOvvac’ 6 de TO Widiona 
ypapwyv evdeixvyrar Tois axovovew, Sti yeypade: pey wapavoua, 
airxuverac de ed’ ols HLAPTHKE. Krnoipav de, & "A@nvaio., 
UTeprndycas TOY VOKOV TO Tept Tav UrevOUveov Keinevoy Kal THY 
mpopaciv, Hv eyo apriws wpoetrov wiv, avedov, rplv Adyor, 18 
wpiv evOwas dotvat, yeypade meray Annooberny dpxovta ore- 
avouy. 
Aékovor de, © "AOnvaio, cai Erepov AGdyor Urevayriov Tw 


13 


3. xpelrroves] ‘Recte «peirrovs ex b Bekkerus’ Frank. Nos, ubi viri docti dubitant, 
decrevimus non codicum fidem, saltem unanimorum, pro Atticistaram legibus deserere. 
6. dori pérpros twit trav] Sic omnes praeter pekl: tori om. ¢, ext om. peti Bekk. et 

8 


recentiorum plerique. Sed vid. annot. . Npocweyypddover) spocypddove: 
mavolt Frankius, et hic et § 204; we quidem illic duo codd. habent, hic non video cur 


mutandum. 12. yeypaga] Sic amnf: yéypade pr. g, ek, ceteri byeypape. Vid. 
annot. 18. Erepov] Volg. Erepcw riva. iva om. afd + pr. b t. 


crowning any officer while accountable. 
Some attempt to evade this law, but Ctesi- 
phon defies it: 

4. Tobrev ..-- oTebavotvrav. A 
double designation: ‘some of these—one 
class of the people who propose crowns for 
accountable officers in spite of the laws.’ 
The whole formal structure of the paragraph 
is irregular: Kryowwaw 32, in the next §, 
answers to of yév, which. itself is an un- 
symmetrical repetition of rivés. 

6. él. Bekker omits this word on the 
authority of his favourite group of MSS., and 
Franke in the belief that Aeschines wrote 
pérpiss tore raw (as Taylor had suggested): 
that dori was carelessly written before 
pérpros, and then the tori after pérpios, 
being superfluous, corrupted into éwi. But 
though éw? might have been thus introduced, 
it seems too easy to omit to have been 
likely to have kept its place by accident: 
the best MSS. agree in retaining it. And 
éwi in the sense of ‘among’ seems justified 


by Soph. Ant. 789 (where dyeplaw ty’ 
dyOpwmew is coupled with the simple geni- 
tive d@aydrow), and Pind. Ol. 7. 133. 

12. évBelevurar. ‘Leaves his hearers 
room to perceive’ is the force of the pre- 
position, which may be illustrated from that 
of évd:3éyar. 

ytypahea. The pluperfect seems ap- 
propriate, for his present repentance is to 
be strongly contrasted with his past crime: 
and the unaugmented form seems most 
easily - account for the double variant. 

14. twepwydfoas marks his audacity, 
éveAov his infatuation. : 

16. perafd might be joined with dp- 
xovra (as ec. g. peragd Odow, Ar. Ran. 
1242), but the rhetorical force of the order 
proves that it stands alone; ‘ proposed in the 
interval (of accountability), to crown Demo- 
sthenes in office.’ 

§ 13. Though be also bas bis evasion— 
that Demosthenes was not ‘in office’ within 
the meaning of the law. 


8 ALISXINOY §§ 14, 15. 
apTios elpnuever, ws dpa, doa TIS aiperos wy mparret xara 
Pigpionua, OuUK €oTt TaUTG apxn, GAN emipehera TIS Kat Otaxovia’ 
apxas de picovor éxeivas eivat, as of OerpoOerat dar oKhnpovorww 
ev Tw Onceia, kakeivas, as 6 Onjuos etcoBe Xetporoveiv ev apxat- 

5 peciats, oT parn'yous Kai immdp xous Kat Tas mera TOUT WV ap as, 
Tas dAXas Tavras mpayuareias mporrerayuevas cara \y- 
prona. eye de ™ pos Tous Noryous ToUs ToUTwWY vO MOV bmerepov 14 
wapeCouat, Ov vmeis evomoberioare Nvorety nyovpevot Tas Tovavras 
mpopaces, € ev @ deappidnv yeyparrat, : ras Xetporovyras’ ’ pyow 

10 § ‘apxas” dracas evi qe thaBev 6 Gvomart 6 vouoberns, Kal ™ por 

evrTrev apxas dGracas evar aso 6 Onpos Xetporovei, “kai Tous 

émararas’ * pnat “ TOV Onnocioy & épywov'” gore de 6 Annoobevns 

TELXOTOLOS, erioTaTns TOU beyiorou TOV épyor" “ Kat mavras, 

Soo _dtaxerpiCouet Tt Tiny This moXews weov Tpraxovd” nme pas, 

15 kal Soot AauBavovorw Hyeuovias diucactnpiwy’” of de Tav Epywv 

emiaTaTat wavres Hyeuovia Xpavrat dixarrnpiov’ ri Tovrovs 15 

KeAevet woteiv; ov diaxoveiv, GAN apxev doximacbevras ev TH 


6. roe Sic Sad las rds 3° dAAas Taira amn, ceteri ra 3° Aa 
wayTa . TWpore . dvar] wpoecwdw ndgq Reisk.: ofpa: pro elya: conj. Steph. : 
Frankio locus eae videtur, et alterutra opus esse emendatione. 


1. &pa. Of an absurd or paradoxical 
assertion, ‘for it comes to that,’ practically 
equivalent to the ironical 37, ‘you are to 


know.’ 

alperds dv. Opposed to &s of Oeop. 
dmroxAnpotow and cata Wh to as 6 
SHyoe esoGe yecpor. iv zai ward 
¥hquopa being the vital words. Perhaps, as 
Aeschines uses the plural Adfovar, Ctesiphon 
may have advanced this argument: it does 
not occur, at any rate, in Demosthenes’ pub- 
lished speech. 

§ 14. But the law bas anticipated this 
trick, and after enumerating offices like bis, 

7. vopov v. ‘A law of yours.’ 
Opposed word for word to rove rovrow 
Adyous, ‘a law outweighs words: you out- 
weigh Demosthenes and Ctesiphon.’ The 
latter point is enforced by the repetition of 
the pronoun, dy ipeis dvopo8. 

10. wpooetmdv ..elvas is a curious con- 
struction: Reiske with one MS. read wpo- 
away: Bekker restored #poc., B. and S. 
returo to xpo., and Franke inclines to it, 
adding that it may be elva that is corrupt. 
Stephanus and Naber conjectured ofpas. 
wpoemay seems unlikely to be the sense 
intended: if the wording of the law had 
been so plain as to be thus described, Aeschines 
would doubtless have quoted it verbatim: 
and though ofya: is not unlike Aeschines’ 


manner, perhaps the received text is not so 
impossible as to be worth altering in un- 


certainty. 

15. *hyepovias lev. These 
officials had a summary jurisdiction, en- 
forced by fines (cf. ém:Bodds éwéBadr«, 
§ 27), and directed the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in more serious cases, before the 
case came to a dicasterion—something like 
the French Fuge d'instruction. 

§ 15. Expressly calis them all ‘ magi- 
stracies,’ making no distinction such as be 
tries to draw. 

It does not follow that, because the law 
of Boxspacia expressly included the case 
of Demosthenes’ office, therefore the law 
that Aeschines appealed to included it 
virtually; mor can we have confidence 
enough in the consistency of Athenian legal 
terminology to build, as Aeschines does, on 
a merely incidental expression. Without a 
class of skilled professional lawyers, it is not 
strange if an office was called an dpyxy) 
(still less if its holder was said dpyey), 
when it was more strictly émpérAad ris 
wai Saxovia. Perhaps in this argument, as 
in the general plan of his case, Aeschines 
weakens his cause by attempting to prove 
too much: Demosthenes’ other office would 
fall under the law, if that of re:xowo.ds 
did not. 


KATA KTH ZISQNTOS. 9 


§§ 16, 17. 
dicacTnpio, ewerdn Kai at rAnpwrrat apxat OUK GOOKiMacTol, GANa 
doxtmac Beira GpxXovet, kal Adyoy Kat evOuvas eyypapey _mpos 
Tov ‘yeauparea Kat Tous Aoyioras, Kabamep Kat Tas aAXas 
apxas, xedever. Ort de GAnO_ r€yw, Tous voMoUs aUTOUS Umiy 
’ , 

avayvacerat. 

NOMOI. 

“Oray roivw, & "AOnvaior, o mer vowobEer ns apxas dvouatn, 
obrot dé ™pocayopevwost mparyuaretas Kat émipedeias, UueTepov 
ep'yov erry Gar opynwovevery Kal ayTirarrety TOV vowLov 1 pos THY 
ToUTwY Gvaidetay, Kat vroBadrew aurois, Ott ov mpoodexer Ge 
kaxoup'yov gopurrny ol djmevoy Pruac TOUS VvomouS avaupnoety, 
GAN’ bow av Tis Gpevoy heya Tapavoua yeypapws, TOTOUTW 
petCovos opyis TevEerat. xen yap, rh) ‘AGnvaior, TO auro pOeryye- 
oOat Tov propa Kat Tov vonov’ Grav de é éTépay wey bovnv agen 
© vopos, éreépay de 6 PUT ep, TW TOU vowov duxaiw xpn dedovat THV 
Wijov, ov 7 Tov AEvovros avas XxvvTiq. 

IIpos de bn TOV acpux Tov Aoyor, Sv noe Anuoa Berns, Bpaxéa 
BovrAouat Tpoetmeiy. ree yap ovros “ TetXom ors ele’ Guod0yo" 
aAn’ émidédwoxa TH cronet vas exuTOv Kal TO eépyov peiCov eeip- 
yaouat. 
evOuva.” mpos oy TaUTHY THY mpopacw axouraré fou AeyorTos 
Kal dixata Kat oun péepovra. ev yap TauTy TH TOAEL OUTWS apxaig 
oven Kai TyAiKaUTy TO méeyeOos ovdeis eoTw avyTevOuVoS THY Kat 


4. kedeba] ‘ Vide ne rectius absit’ Frank. adrovs tpiv] Transp. Bekker cum efi. 
7. 5 piv vopobérns .. otros 82] Sic agmn: ceteri ds 5 vopod. .. dvop., obras pooay. 
18. wpoametv] wpoceweiy agmfcd. Cum hic de vera lectione nemo dubitaverit, probabi- 
lius videbitur, ad § 13, codd. plerosque errasse. t] Sic a, ut videtur, 


By 19. éfelpyacpa 
et corr. b: ceteri scripti -oras. 22. povra] tyr cuppépoyta cekl : Siena tpiv 
wal cuppépoyra habent gmn: ut nos afdb. 


‘As Demo- 
e dgdowe, used 


5. dvayvecerar. Sc. d ypaypareds: cp. 


17. bv yor pirat 
ice: § 124 fin. This is a quasi-impersonal 


sthenes says it is; 


construction, like éodAmeoe, ‘the trumpet 
sounded,’ literally ‘(the proper person, i. e. 
é gahmuer}e) sounded the trumpet,’ and is 
not uncommon in the orators. 

$16. And you will be guided by the 
laws, not by rbetoric. 

10. twoBdAAav combines ‘reply’ and 
‘ give them to understand.’ 

ob mpoodixeos. We should say 

‘ you will not tolerate’ or ‘ you never tolerate 
a pestilent sophist,’ generalising the fact, 
which the Greek idiom states absolutely, 
as actual and individual. 

§ 17. Nor does the law admit Demo- 
sthenes’ alleged limitations of responsibility, 
any more than bis denials of it. 


especially of a false assertion. 

1g. patfov. ‘Greater’ than I found it, 
or than I was bound to maintain it. 

22. dpxala .. mmAtuatrp. These epi- 
thets are not mere laudations, but intended 
to create an impression that the principle of 
universal responsibility must be just and 
profitable, since it was sanctioned by the 
immemorial practice and the immense pros- 
perity of Athens. Further, it heightens the 
force of Aeschines’ universal and even para- 
doxical assertion, ‘In all the generations of 
the past, in all the multitudes of the present 
day, there is not one public servant irre- 
sponsible.’ 


5 


8 
Tivos ouv eg UmevOuvos ; - el mi THs €oTiy EUvvolas 30 


10 AISXINOT §§ 18-20. 
Omer abv pos Ta Kowa mpocehmruOorev. didateo Oo uuas porroy 18 
ert Tov mapadotwy, oloy TOUS cepeis Kat Tas depetas umevOuvous 
elvac KeAevet © vOMos, Kat ouNAiBeny aTravras kal Xepis éxdovrous 
kara oma, Tous Ta vépa uova Nau Bavovras Kat Tas evxas: barép 

Suuwv pos Tous Beous evyouevous, Kat ov movoy idig, aAAa Kat 
Koln Ta yew, Evuodwidas Kat Kyjpucas Kat Tous GA)ous dmavras. 
mah TOUS Tpinpapxous vrevOuvous eivat xehevet 6 yvouos ov Ta19 
Kowa deaxetpioavras oud’ aro Tay Umerépwy mpoaddwy roAAG 
pev upaipoupevors, Bpaxea oe karariOevras, €ridtoovat oe pa- 

10 TKovTas, am od:dovras oe viv Ta Umerepa, GNA’ oforAoryoupevas 
Tas Tarppas ovoias eis THY ™pos UGS aynhuoxdras prroripiay. 
ov Tolvuy jovot ot Tpinpapxor, a\Aa cat Ta Meyiora TOY ev TH 
woXet ouvedpivoy imo THY TeV ikao-rnptooy epxerat bipoy. 
™ parr ov Mey yap 7H Bovdny Thy ev "Apetp nayy eyypadev 20 

15 ™pos Tous hoyrras Oo vOmos KeNever Aoyov kal evBuvas drdovan, 
Kal TOV éxel oxvO pwr ov Kal TOY MeyioTwY Kuptoy ayer vro THY 
UueTépay Yipor. ouK apa oreparedicerat 7 Bourn 9 H e& A peiou 
jayou; ovde yap TaTpLov avrois €oriv. ovx apa didorimovvrat 5 


ceteri et Bekk. pévovr. 6. rd yévy] xara 


. et vn 
4. neva} ic id corr. ™: i) Ref bay rhe 5 : 


1p. ™. Ge. Gal sor cevtpoude cipor ye] On fdbcal. He 
pr. bt. xtprov dya] Om. fdbcki. Habent agmact ypht 
wal Tay. Pies . kupioy ayer. Ut nos, marg. Bern., Lambinus, B. et S oe 


porwary .. 
oxvbporedy -. kuplay dye Reisk. Bekk. 


§ 18. All public servants are responsible— 
priests who bandle no public money, 


never administered the public property, 
though ébey are not in the habit’ (observe 


2. dal rOv wapaSégwv. ‘In cases where 
you would least expect it’—not an in- 
frequent use of éwi, but forming a transition 
to that noted above in § II. 

3. kal ovAd «x.7.A. The whole 
body is responsible for each individual: each 
individual again is responsible for his own 
person. And not merely the fluctuating 
masses of individuals are responsible, but 
the great permanent priestly families. 

6. ra yévn. In apposition to lepeis, i.e. 
is added to a ag part of the class. 
The reading «a is not much easier, 
and has nothing ale to recommend it. 

§ 19. Trierarchs who spend private money, 
and that bona fide, unlike Demosthenes, 

The responsibility of the trierarchs was 
for the condition in which they delivered 
their ships. As the hull was provided by 
the state, and a certain sum (though far 
short of the actual cost) advanced towards 
the equipment, Aeschines’ argument seems 
unfair: Demosthenes’ position as re:xowords 
was, at most, a parallel case. But perhaps 
the contrast is less with this than with the 
theoric fund: ‘the trierarchs, though they 


the change of tense) ‘of laying down a 
little for your service, while filching largely 
from your revenues, and then pretending 
that these trifles are a free gift from their 
property, not a restitution of yours,’ are 
made responsible: while you administered 
the whole finances of Athens, as treasurer 
of the theoric fund: as resxowords, your 
alleged gifts were only colourable. 

§ 20. Areopagites, sacred as is their 
office and bigh as are their principles, 
Senators, and all, 

16. Whether tév .. xdpiov or Ty .. Kv 
plav is to be read seems nearly a matter of 
indifference. Neither, probably, is what 
Aeschines wrote: the latter (making the 
Council responsible collectively) perhaps 
suits the context better, the other is nearer 
to the MS. reading raw .. oxvOparwow .. 
icuproy dyev. But the latter seems rather 
to point to wai [feacrov] ray .. oxvOpo- 
wow .. xuplow or something similar. All 
that can be said is, that the passage is 
corrupt, and its sense clear. 

18, of82 ydp watptov avroig ferlv. 
Cp. Ae. in Tim. § 83, p. 11, for this phrase— 


§§ 21-23. 


KATA KTHZIDONTOS. 
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td 9 >  ) $ ~ Ce 3 3 ~ 4 9 ~ 3 9 
wavu ye, GAA ovK ayarwoty, eay TIS Tap auUTOIS LN adiKn, aAA 
éav Tis ekauapravn, KoAaCovor" of de uerepor prropes TpuPpact. 
wadw Thy Bovrny Tous revraxocious UrevOuvoy TeToinxey 6 vouo-~ 
21 Oérns. Kai ovTws irxupms amirtet Tois UrevOivors, wor’ evOEws 
9 c ~ Ld e 6 9 a e 4 99 \ 6 .Y 5 
apXouevos Twv vouwv eye, “apyny vrevOuvoy” hyo “un atro- § 
onueiv.” @& ‘Hpaxdes, vrodaBoa av Tis, Se jpka, uy aTrodnuynoe 5 


Wa ye un wporaBov xpypara Tis woAews % mwpakeas dpacue 


, a e , 9 9A A 9 *£ “A eO8 9 a 
Xpion. wadw varevOvvoy oun eg Thy ovciav KaOtepovy ovde avaOnua 
? a 7% » ’ ’ 298 , Loe na 9 
avaOeivat oud’ exroiyrov yeverOar ovde diaberOat Ta Eavrou od 
»” v. eA 4 , 9 4 ‘ ? #¢ e c ‘ 
GAAa odAa’ Evi de Adyw evexupaCer Tas ovalas 6 vouoberns Tas 


~ 4 A c A “A a 4 
22 Trav vrevOivorv, Ews dv AGyov awodwot TH WOE. val, GAA’ ert 


»# a wy ¢ 3 QS ~ 4 vw > 9 4 

tis avOpwiros, Os ovr’ eiAndev ovdev TaY Onuoriwy OUT’ avyduKe, 
apoonAOe de pes TL THV KOLVaV, Kal TOVTOY aTodéepe KedeveEL 

ao > | a , 4 ~ @ 4 4 > 
AGryov wpos Tovs Aoyirras. Kai was 5 ye undev AaBwv und 
9 , % é , a 9 8 e , 4 , 
Gvadwoas aroice AOyov Th TWOAE; avTOS UroBadAE Kai didacKet 

S 4 A “A , 
6 vounos & xpn ypadew Kedevee yap avTo TobTO éyypadeay, re 
n “A 3? 

“ our’ €AaBov ovdev Tav Tis WoAews OUT avyrwoa. avevOuvov de 
kal aveteracrov kai alyrntov ovdev eote Tiov ev TH TWOAE. Ort 
de adnO7 Aéyw, aVT@Y axovaaTe THY vOLwY. 


NOMOI. 


"“Orav rolvw paXtora Opacvvyrar AnuooBevns réywv, ws dra 


4- amore toig SwevOivois] dwarrei rods iwevOivous gmne, dmiore? rode -vous c. 


part of the traditional dignity of that 
court. 

I. > ot: dyawGotv .. rodAdfovor. 
‘They have an ambition; but it is to sup- 
press, not merely crimes,’ such as those of 
Demosthenes and Ctesiphon ‘ but venial ir- 
regularities,” such as Ctesiphon’s might have 
been, if Demosthenes were not a traitor. 

a. of 52 dpérepor pfyropes. ‘ The orators 
who come before you,’ in contrast with rap’ 
avrots just above. 

§ 21. Accountable istrates are sub- 
ject to all sorts of restrictions, to prevent 
their evading their obligations ; 

6. pi dwoSnphow; p71) repeated from 
po) dwo8npeiy to which the supposed 
speaker is replying. 

7. va ye pr w.t.A. ‘No, you may 
not, in order that you mayn’t get public 
money or public business into your hands, 
and then, having secured your own ad- 
vantage first, run away’ before the public 
loss and scandal come to light. 

g. txwolyrov yeviodas .. &abicbar td 
favrof. The spirit of these regulations 
clearly is, that as no god, so no man should 
be allowed to acquire control over the 


property, or establish a claim on it, which 
ought to be entirely exposed to reprisals 
from the state. It may be suspected, that 
the law dated from a very primitive state 
of society—adoption being forbidden, be- 
cause the state could only enforce its claim 
through the original household and guild, 
testation, because it then amounted almost 
to a transfer of property. Bremi suggests, 
that the reason for forbidding adoption may 
be, that the official might lose his citizenship 
on ev6trn — in which case the adoptive 
father would be left without the heir he 
had thought to secure. 

§ 22. And that in all cases, whether they 
have handled public property or no. 

11. Nal, &AA’. So below, §§ 28, 168, 
D. de Cor. § 313, etc. One hardly knows 
whether to translate the word ‘yes’ or 
‘nay’ in such cases, its use being to point 
a climax, a stronger case for the supposed 
objector than what has gone before. Cp. 
Shilleto’s excursus on the word, in his 
Demosth. de Fals. Leg. 

$ 23. If then Demosthenes appeals to bis 
gifts, tbe law bids you require bim to prove 
that they were bis own to give. 
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§ 24. 
a g 

THY émidootw OUK éoTLy vmevOuvos, exeivo aurw vroBadAere’ “ oux 

ouv expiiv: oe, rs Anudabeves, eaoat TOV TeV Aoyirrésy KypuKa 

knputat TO Tar ptov Kal évvonoy xypvyua Toto, ‘ris BovAerat 

KaTnyopely 5 -° €acrov audio Byrioat wot Tov Bovdcpevov Tay 


5 Toro, WS OUK eredeonas, Gv\N awd ToA\ev ov exers eis THY 


TMV TetX@v otkodopiay paxpa xaTéOnkas, dexa raAavra es Tatra 
ex THs WOAEwS etAnus. LN dowaCe TH prrorimiay, ianoe eLarpod 
Toy OicacrToy Tas Wipous € ex Tw Xetpav, und eum poo Bev Toy 
vopscoy, GAN Yorepos wodrTevov. tTavTa yap opOoi tHv dnypo- 


9 
10 Kpatiav.’ 


15 


Upes ev oUv Tas Kevas _mpopacers, ds ovrot mpopaciovrat, 
mEXpL ToUde eipya Ow cot’ ort de OvTWs iv varevOuvos 6 i) Anuoobe- 
vas, O00 odros elonveyKe TO Widiona, Gpxwy ev THY eT TH 
Bewpix@ apex”, apxov ve THY TOV TELXOTOLOY, ouderépas vé ww 
TOY ap xiv Tovrwy Oyo Upiv ovd evOuvas dedeoxws, Taur’ Won 
Teipacoua vuas didacKe ex THY Onnociwy ypaupator, Kai jot 
avayvott, exl Tivos Gpxovros Kat Tolov unvos Kai ev Tin Huepa 
Kal ev Toig exxAnoia éxecpotovyOn Anuoo Berns thv apxnv rv eri 
Tw Oewpixy. 


3. Todro, ‘ vis) tovrov ris amn et corr. &. II. xevds] Sic Stephanus: libri xorwde. 
I4. oi8erépas Se ww] obderépas ww fd +cor. b+ obderépas 82 ekl, + obderépas wos b.t 
18. dxl rep Oecpixg] Sic cd Bekk. et post eum omnes: ceteri réw -eav. Addebatur Sre 
pecourra ~~ dpxiy ‘ypaspev abroy orepayowy. dvaylywoxe. Haec om. eki: & in margine 
inseruit, 6 Scardoyiopds TOW huepow Sri... crepavowv, dvaywhoKeras, Et dvaywhoxerat 
sibi volunt fedb, dum dvaywwwoxere habent: nempe id glossema ex titulo in textum irrepsit. 


Ipsum titulum om, agmn di. 


3- warprov xal évvopov. These words 
suggest the reason why Demosthenes should 
have submitted to it, and why Aeschines 
should object to its suppression. 

fagov .. Angas. A specification of 
the fraud more vaguely insinuated in 


§ 19. 
7. tv Gidonplav. ‘Your public spirit,’ 


i.e. your character or reputation for that 
quality. Cp. below, § 45, pevd7 proriplay 
eraras. 

8. pnd? tp «.7.A. ‘And let 
your public action follow the laws, not 
outrun them.’ It was a perfectly legitimate 
wodlrevpa to spend money in the public 
service, and then expect a crown for it: 
but before doing this, Demosthenes should 
have satisfied the laws which prescribed 
eb@tvas as a condition antecedent to a 
crown. For the sentiment of the next 
clause, cp. on § 6. 

§ 24. So much for their arguments. The 
fact, that Demosthenes was accountable, 
admits of no argument. 


II. ovret. Demosthenes and Ctesiphon. 
obros in a judicial speech is constantly ‘ the 
man before you,’ so, usually as here, the 
opponent of the speaker. However, in 
D. de Cor. §§ 15, 103 etc, he calls 
Ctesiphon rovrorl: but quite as commonly 
réy3e or rovdi, ‘the man by my side,’ 
§§ 144, 344. In Latin, the distinction be- 
tween bic, ‘the man by my side,’ and iste, 
‘the man before you,’ or sometimes (ad- 
dressing the opponent’s advocate) ‘ your 
client’ is more regular: the distinction 
between the two demonstratives being more 
fixed, and their relation to the first and 
second aa more symmetrical in Latin 
than in Gre In the next sentence, oiros 
is Ctesiphon as opposed to Demosthenes, 
being the man ,actually before the court, 
while Demosthenes, he says, has no need 
and no business to appear there. 

14. obBerépas .. SeBuxes. Cp. D. de 
Cor. 149: he says that he did pass his 
eb@uva: at the proper time, unchallenged by 
Aeschines or any one else. 





27 


§§ 25-27. 
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AIAAOTIZMOZ TON HMEPON. 


Ouxoty « pndev eri Teparrepes ToUTOU detEarme, dixaieos ay 
dAioKorro Kryowpaor' aipet yap aurov ovx 7 KaTnyopia 4 efn, 


aA\a ra dnudora ypauuara. 


_Hpérov prev Totwy, w "AGnvaior, avrvypagevs iv Xetporovyros 5 
TH mode, os Ka@’ ¢ exaorny 7 puTaveiav amedoyiCero Tas pos ddous 
TH dnpw’ dia de THY TpOS EvBovdov yevomevny mio Umiv Ol emt 
To Oewpixov KeXeiporovnmevot Ipxov Mev, mplv y Tov ‘Hyipovos 
vomov ‘yever Oat, Thy TOU avTiypadews apxnv, Hpxov de THY TeV 
GTOUEKTOY, Kai yetopLov Kat oxevoOnxny prodduou, Roav de Kat 
26 ddoToot Kal oxedov THY oAnv Ocoixnow elyov THs trodes. Kat ou 
KaTTYOpwy ¢ aut wv oud? ET UT UL@V deyoo, avn’ exeivo Ussiv éevdettac Oar 
BovAoua, Ste 6 bev vouoberns, € éav Tes pias apyxis Tiis éhayiorns 
urevOuvos M ToUTOY oUK €a, ™plwW ay Aoyous kat evOuvas 60; 
arepavovy, 6 de Kraay AnnooBevnv Tov ovAAnBonv amracas 
Tas ‘AGivnow a dpxas dpxovra ouK cKvnoe ypaypat orepavior a. 

‘Qs rotwy Kai Trav Trev TecXoTo@y apxnv ipxev, GO’ obTos TO 


10. dwoSecrév, xal vedprov xal oxevoOfxyv] Sic post Dobree. Frankius. dwoderraw wal 


euplow dp 
Markl. 


f xa? ox. libri et Bekk. : 


§§ 25, 26. Since the time of Eubulus, the 
treasurer of the Theoric fund bas held a 
combination of offices formerly distinct: 
Demosthenes therefore was accountable for 
all 


8. fipxov ..dpxiv, Apxev. As in the 
preceding section, Aeschines uses the word 
on the applicability of which he is insisting, 
over and over, so as by repeated begging 
the question to persuade the hearers to 
regard the point as self-evident. Here, as 
often, his rhetorical artifices bear too much 
trace of self-conscious labour. 

10, dwoBexrGv, cal vedprov nal oxevo- 
Ofxnv. The MSS. reading, dwo3. «at vewplaw 
a , wal ox., is hardly credible, though 
retained by Bekker and Bremi. Stephanus 
substituted vwewpav, which makes sense; 
Markland omitted dpy7v, which makes the 
style tolerable; Franke, following Dobree, 
reads as in the text, which when once 
suggested is almost self-evidently right. 
Though Aeschines is fond enough of the 
word dpxi, he would not have sacrificed 
the whole cadence of the passage to secure 
one more repetition of it. 

11. wat of natnyopGv x.7.A. I do not 
say that these numerous offices were not in 
general well discharged: only, that as so 
many were included in that of administrator 
of the festival fund, so many are there for 


vewpay pro -plaw substituit Stephanus, dpxmw delebat 
14. Aédyouvs] Mala uniformitatis cupidine Adyow substituit Frank. 


which Demosthenes was accountable, and 
so many legal barriers between him and the 
crown. Demosthenes’ reply (de Cor. §§ 142 
sqq-) is substantially, ‘For my voluntary 
expenditure as recxyoroids I was not ac- 
countable: for my official receipts I was’ 
(in which the theoric fund would be in- 
cluded). ‘But my crown was for the 
former only: and the court were perfectly 
free to pass my accounts for the latter 
(which they did) or not, whatever the 
people might have voted on the other point.’ 
That is to say, the spirit of the law was not 
violated; which is as much as to say, the 
letter was : as indeed Aeschines had proved 
triumphantly. 

§ 27. And bis own motion for appointing 
commissioners for the walls proves that be 
intended them to be accountable magis- 
brates : 

17. ‘Qe rolvwy «.1. A. Having proved 
that Demosthenes held, within the meaning 
of the law, an doy?) éwed@. in regard of the 
theoric fund, he proceeds to the more doubt- 
ful point, that his office as retxowords fell 
within it also. The proof is sought in the 
wording of Demosthenes’ own decree under 
which he obtained the office—with the pro- 
posing of which Ctesiphon seems to have 
been connected. Not having the text of the 
decree, we cannot judge of the argument. 


5 ynAtwvos pnvos 
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§§ 28, 29. 
Widiona éypave, cat ra dyudoia ypnuara dtexeipiCe Kai em- 
Boras eréBadrAc, xaBarep of GANot Apxovres, Kat duxacrnpiwy 
yryewovias ehauBave, rovTwy vuiv avrov AnuooOérny cat Kryor- 
pavra paptupas wapefoua. eri yap Xaipwvdou apxovros Oap- 

o¢ devrépa Oivovros exxAnolias ovens boule 
Wigiopa Anno buns ayopay rotjoat Tey dudrwy oxipopopiwvos 
devrépg forauévov cai Tpitn, kai éewératey ev re Wndionate 
éxactys Tav udwy edeoOar Tous erimeArnOncopevous TaY Epryov 
emt Ta Telyn Kal rapias, kat para opOas, tv’ 4 words Exn 
vrevOuva gupaTa, Tap wy Euedde THY ayyAwuerwv ADYOV aTo- 
AqverOar. cal pou'dAeye ra Wndbiouara. 


VWHOIZMATA. 


A ~ 
Nai, add’ avtidtarrAcxet pos TovTO evOews éywv, ws OUT 28 


éAaxe Tetxoros oT exeiporovyOn vo To dypov. «al Tept 
rovrov AnuooOevns pev cat Krycipav rodvy roujoovrat Ad-yov" 
6 dé ye vouos Bpaxus cai cadys cai Tayv Avwy Tas TovTwY 
Téxvas. puixpa dé Umiv UTep avTay TpwTov Tpoemeiv Bovromat. 


~ ~ a a 
éxrt yap, © A@nvaio, Tov wept Tas apxas eidy rpia, dv ev wey 20 


4 ? e ‘ a € 4 a” 
Kat davepwratov ot KAnpwrot Kat ot xelpoTovnTol apxorres, 


3. AnpooSlvnv] -vn ach Bekk., qui sic passim. Variat libroram usus, sed plerumque 


-yny habent, idque cum B. et S. et Frankio retinemus. kal K 
paprupa xal Kr. ekl, paprvpa Hamaker, probante Frankio. 8. émnpedy Sic 
apekl : ceteri émpeAXnocopévovs quod nunc mavolt Frankius. - xn) éxor & Bekk. 


9 
13. e0O¢us] ev6ds kl Bekk.: idemque et hic et ad § a1 mavolt Frankius. Ibi habent edi, 
sed non recepit Bekk. Atyov] Om. ek! Bekk. 16. Bpaxds .. Adwv) Bpayi xa? 
capi xal..Avorra ekl, + Bpaxdw (non Apaxy ut testatur Bekk)+ «al caph wal rayd 


kwdvovra b. 19. Gaveporatov] saci pay. fedb ekl Bekk. 
4. éni svGou. See excursus on So all the best MSS.: the inferior group has 
documents for the chronological difficulties.  Bpaydwy (or Bpayy) wat caph wal rayd 
6. dyopdv. The old word for an as- Avovra (or xaddovra). This makes the 


sembly of the people, but in speaking of the 
whole people superseded by the later é«- 
wAngoia. 

g. nat pada Sp0as. It was right to 
appoint special commissioners, holding office 
by decree of the people, that the people 
might know whom to hold responsible: but 
their responsibility was destroyed by Ctesi- 
phon’s motion. 

§§ 28-30. The law being too general to 
admit of bis quibbles about the mode of bis 
appotntment. 

13. dvriiiawhixe. Literally, ‘meets this 
with a new twist :’ for such metaphors from 
wrestling, cp. below, § 206 etc. 

15. woAuy wovfcovrat Aéyev. Cp. above 
on § 


13. 
16. Bpaxds xal cars xal taxv Avev. 


antithesis much more vigorous, and one 
could wish that there were authority for 
adopting it: ‘they will produce a great deal 
of irrelevant argument: the law will answer 
them with a short and decisive one.’ But 
perhaps such an abrupt prosopopoeia is, in 
its very vigour, unlike Aeschines. 

§ 29. Demosthenes complains (de Cor. 
§ 156) that Aeschines had garbled the laws 
he quoted: perhaps the charge would apply 
here, as he seems to wish to reduce three 
legal categories to two. The argument 
seems to rest, as before, merely on the use 
of the word dpyew, applied to the third 
class of offices: or perhaps also it may be 
implied, that as they carried with them the 
requirement of Sox:pacla, so they did of 
ebOvrai. 





KATA KTHZIGOQNTOZ. 15 


§$§ 30, 31. 
an ~ , 
devrepov de Soot Tt dtaxeipiCover Tav Tis Toews UEP TpLakovTa 
yuépas Kal of Tav Onuociwy Epywv émiotarat, Tpirov 0 ev TH 
vouw yeypamrat, kat ef Ties GANOt aiperoi Hyeuovias diKagTy- 


30 piwy AauBavover, Kai Tovrovs Gpxew doxuacbevras. ereroay 0 


agpern res Tous UTO TOU dyuou KexelpoTOVNMEvOUS Kal TOUS KANpw- 
Tous Gpxorras, kaTadelrerat, obs ai duAai Kai ai TpiTTvEs Kat ot 
Oyo e€ éavrav aipoivra: Ta dnuoota xpymara daxepiCay, 
roUTous aiperous Gpxovras elvar. Tovro de yiyverat, Star, aoTeEp 
viv, excraxOn Tt Tals uAais, y Tadpous ekepryaCerOar } Tpippers 
vavrnyeicOa. Sri de adnOi Aéyw, e& avTav Tov vonwv paby- 
cece. 


NOMOI. 

"AvapynoOnre On Tovs wpoepnpevous Aoyous, STi 6 ev vouo- 
Oérns Tous ex Trav duvdwy apyew Kedever doximacbéevras ev TH 
dcxcaortnpio, 4 de Ilavdiovis puAy Gpxovra cat Texoroor amedate 
AnpooBevny, ds ex Tis dtoujoews eis TavTa Exe pixpod deiv déxa 
Tadarra, Erepos 0 amrayopever vouos apyny UrevOuvoy un oTepa- 
vouv, umels is Ouwpoxate Kata Tovs vonous WydueicOa, 6 dé 
prrop yéypahe tov irevOuvoy orehavoiw un mpoaBeis “ ereday 

§- &fAq] dpéanra: agmn: et ad § 45. 6. xaradelwerar] Sic, ut videtur, n: agm 
xaraNiwowrat, | satadlxovra, p xararelwevra, fcdbgek xnararelrovra: habent. ‘ Recte C. 


Scheibius,’ inquit Frank., ‘ zaraAlwowras’ [sic] ‘sed deletis verbis rovrovs alperovde dpyorras 
elvas, scribi jubet.’ 19. pi] ob ekl Bekk. Frank. 


4 There are first the magistrates 
elected by, or selected by lot from, the 
whole nation whom everybody admits to be 
magistrates: the fwvo other classes recognised 
as magistrates by the law must be different 
classes of men elected by local bodies. 

8. roOro 8tx.7.A. For it could not be 
pretended that 2a merely local office, ap- 
pointed by the local body at its own dis- 
cretion, was an imperial magistracy, and 
carried the obligations and disabilities of 
one: it was when the local body was only 
employed as a machinery for the purposes 
of the nation at large, that Aeschines’ view 
was at least tenable. 

vOv. ‘As‘in the present case,’ 
not of course ‘as at the present time ;’ for 
Demosthenes’ office, and the occasion for it, 
had now long expired. 

§ 31. Put the two groups of laws to- 
gether: ‘ Nominees of tribes shall enter on 
office :’ Demosthenes is an official nominated 
by a tribe. ‘ An official may not be crowned 
before bis accounts :’ with what right can 
Ctesipbon propose that Demosthenes shall f 

15. Apxovra nal reyowody. The «al 


is almost epexegetical, ‘nominated him to 


an office, viz. that of ....’ The order 
would perhaps more commonly be retxo- 
wovdy xa Epyorra, ‘ commissioner of fortifi- 
cations, and (as such) a magistrate,’ which 
illustrates the process of thought by which 
the simple copulative gets this force. 

16. éxa. The present might be used 
merely to contrast his holding the money, 
a permanent condition, with the altogether 
past individual incident of his nomina- 
tion (dwéSege): but Aeschines no doubt 
means to insinuate, that Demosthenes 
had embezzled the money, and had got it 
still. 
18. & St Phrwop. Ctesiphon was not a 
professed public speaker (below, § 215): but 
(as the better Scholiast remarks) Aeschines 
calls him so with a purpose, meaning :—‘ If 
you are speaker enough to make a proposal 
in the Assembly, you ought to be able to 
defend it in court.’ Cp. below, § 243. 

19. ph wpooGels. So the better MSS. 
pe? marks the absence of this precaution as 
a condition of thorough flagrant illegality. 
ob spocGeis would be simply ‘and he did 
not add,’ p? spocGels =‘ while yet he did 
not add.’ 


5 


16 AJZXINOY 


§§ 32-34. 


dg Adyov Kai evOuvas,” éyw de eLeheyxw TO Tapavopoy paprupas 
dua Tous vouous Kai Ta Yydiouara cai Tous avridixous rapexd- 


Mevos. Was ov ay Tis mepihavéorepov emidettaev GvOpwrov 


Tapavouwrata yeypapora ; 


e 2 a 4 4 9 4 ~ y ) 9 ~ 
§ ‘Gs rowuy kat Tyv avappyow Tov oretavov Tapavopmes ev TH 82 
4 


10 


15 


Wnpiopat: Kededer yiyverOat, cai Tovd’ iuas didakw. 6 yap 
youos dtappyony Kedever, eav ev Twa oredpavol 4 BovAn, ev TO 
BovAevrnpiw avaxnpirrerOa, eav de 6 dguos, ev TH exxAnaig, 
®t. 4 ~ a 4 4 ae 

GAAoOs de pndaov, Kai wor Aéye Tov vopov. 


NOMOZ2Z. 

Odros 6 vopuos, & "A@nvaio:, cat uada Karas éxet, ov yap, 88 
olua, Pero dev 6 vonoberns Tov pyTopa ceuviver Bat Tpos Tous 
éEwOev, GAN’ ayaray ev avr TH oA TyAwpEvoy UTO TOU SHpuoU 
Kat wy epyoNaBeiy ev Tois xypvyuacw. oO pev ovv vouoberns 
ovtws’ 6 dé Kracipay ras; avaylyvwore ro Wagiona. 


VHOIZMA. 
"Axovere, & "A@nvaior, 6rt 6 ev vomoberns KeAever ev TH Onuy 84 
ev Iluxvi rq exkAnoia avaxnpirrev tov tro tov dypou oteda- 


1. &eAtyxa] Sic Steph. Bekk. et alii: Ibo l, tadyfm gn, ceteri tferdyfw. 4. wapa- 
vopwmrata] Sic agmne: ceteri et Bekk. wapdvopa. 


Same 


2. Tove GvnBlxous refers to § 27, 
Anpocbivny «al Krynoipavra paprupas 
wapéfopat: perhaps also to § 13 init., where 
he points out that their own arguments 
destroy one another. 

§ 33. Tbe manner of proclamation is as 
sllegal as the thing to be proclaimed. 

g- robs 8 pySapo0. From §§ 34, 48, 
it appears that this is a verbatim quotation 
from the law: in the law given at D. de Cor. 
§ 155 of course these words do not appear. 
The law which Demosthenes cited was, in- 
deed, a different one from that alleged by 
Aes¢hines here (see below, § 36), but the 
text of the law there given seems to be 
framed on Demosthenes’ speech alone, and 
not even to harmonise perfectly with that. 
See D. de Cor. § 155. 

§ 33. For the law wisely regards services 
to Athens as fitly recompensed by Athenian 


12. rov ptyropa. Note how Aeschines 
damages his argument, at its strongest 
points, by giving way to his temper. He 
ought to have confined himself here to a 
dispassionate exposition of the actual general 
provisions and objects of the law: but 
instead, he quotes it as though the legislator 
were his cuvfyopos, and all his words had 


been framed with a view to the special case. 
In all probability, the law dates from a 
time when the most frequent recipients of 
crowns would not be fhropes, but cither 
enerals, or citizens to be thanked for 
wi8éces: it would be a rare coincidence 
for the latter to be, like Demosthenes, 
statesmen as well. And with a soldier or 
private citizen, the danger alleged by 
Aeschines would not be likely to arise: the 
one would be already known by foreigners, 
the other could hardly hope to become so. 

14. épyodkaPetv év trois xyptypacww. 
‘Make these proclamations a matter of 
trade,’ ‘speculate in proclamations.’ The 
insiouation is, that to have a vote of thanks 
proclaimed before a large number of foreign- 
ers was an advertisement of political influ- 
ence, which it might be worth the while 
of foreign states or their citizens to pur- 
chase. 

§ 34. But Demosthenes is not satisfied, 
unless we exbibit bis undeserved bonours to 
our visitors from all Greece. 

18. +y éxxAyotg must be a dative of 
time, being explained by txxAnota(évrew 
"AOnvalaw below, rather than in epexegetical 
apposition with Tlvavi, like ri BovAry rove 
swevraxociovus, above § 2. 


35 nuiv cuvadacty, oloy avdpa Tipwpey. 


% 35, 36. KATA KTHSI@ONTOS. 17 
voumevov, GAH de pndauod, Kryoiwpav de ev Te Ocat pe, 
4 a 
OU ToUS vouous Ovoy UrepBas, GAAG Kai TOV TOTOV METEVEYyKWY, 
2 At 9 , 9 t 3 4 “~ 9 4 

oude éxxAna aC ovrey A@nvaiwy, adda Tpaypoay arywovtC omeveay 

~ 9 « 9 n~ € eo? 
Kalv@y, Ovd évavrioy Tou Snpov, GAN evarriov Tav ‘EdAjvey, iv 


Tapavoua yeypados, waparayOeis pera AnuooOévous eroice 
Texvas Tois vouos’ Gs eyo dyArAdow Kal Tpoep@ piv, iva un 
AaOyre cLawarnOevres. ovTOL yap, ws wey OUK aMayopevove ot 
youot Tov UO TOU dyuou Tre:avovpevoy uy KypUTTELY é&w Ths 
éxxAnatas, ovy Ekover A€yerv, olaover de eis THY aToAOGYiav TOV 
Atovvotaxoy vopnov, cal xphoovra: Tov vouou mépet Tivi KAET~- 


9 A 4 la 4 9 Qt 4 
36 TovTes THY axpoacw tov, Kal wapéLovrat vouov ovdey TpOTH- 


“A “~ “A ~ , tg 
Kovra TH ypady ride, Kai AcEovarv, ws eiot TH WeAE dvo voLoL 
’ ‘ ~ ’ o ‘ a ~ » A , 
Kelmevot epi THY KnpvypaTwr, els fev, OV vov EYH Tapexouat, 
~ , 4 
dcappydny amayopevwy Tov vro Tov dnuou orepavovpevoy mn 
~ qe a id 
knpurresOar étw tis exxAyoias, Erepoy O° eivar vogxov pyoovaty 
“ a 9 v 
evavriov Tourw, Tov dedwxdra ekovoiay roveicOat Thy avappn- 
“~ on ‘ a“ g a , e 
gw Tou orepavov tpaypdois ev TH Ocatpy, cay Wn hionra o 


13. TD Ypedy ] ‘Cum edd. Turice. ex agmnp = Vellem yolgatum 7793¢ 77 


ypagy retinuissem ’ Frank, 
mutant Brem. B. et S. Frank. 


a. ob Tovs vb povov bwepBag. The 


substantial violation of the laws was in pro- 
posing the crown at all: changing the place 
might be called a technical error, though 
that was bad enough. Still the antithesis is 
unsymmetrical,—-a_ common fault with Ae- 
schines. 

4. Tae “EXfvev opposed to rot dhpov, 
much as 7a “EAAnvurd to ra xard Thy add 
wokureipara, D. de Cor. § 139. 

§ 35. This point, indeed, they will defend 
by a quibble, 

6. wapatayOcig pera AnpoaOivous. 
This seems to point to the conclusion, 
already conjecturally mentioned, that Cte- 
siphon undertook the more technical parts 
of the defence. Yet § 202 inf. seems to 
prevent this, unless the two passages refer 
to different recensions of the speech. The 
argument is, indeed, mentioned in Demo- 
sthenes’ speech (§§ 155-56), but briefly and 
contemptuously, much as if Aeschines had 
been (or the speaker affected to think he 
had been) sufficiently refuted already. 

7- Wa pi AdOnre. Contrary to the 
usual force of this Greek construction, the 
verb seems to be here more emphatic than 
the participle. One might translate, ‘that 
if you are deceived, it may not be for want 
of warning.’ 


15. dmwayopevov) dwa-yop 


jedb Bekk. Cum ceteris 


11. eAdwrovres tiv dxpéacw dpéav. 
The trick played is probably the using part 
of the law—quoting one clause out of its 
context, which, if taken by itself, might 
bear the sense required to justify Ctesiphon. 
If it were certain that Aeschines was refer- 
ring to the passage in Demosthenes’ speech 
just cited (de Cor. § 156), the expression 
here would describe very well the way he 
begs the question by a burst of eloquence 
(rl oty, & radalwape, cuxoparreis ; «.7 A.), 
and so evades the necessity of replying to 
Aeschines’ careful explanation of the law. 

§§ 36, 37. Which it is an insult to the 
city to allege, not refuting the applicability of 
this law, but asserting tbat another contra- 
dicts it. 

15. Gwayopetwv. We follow the MS. 
authority like most recent editors; but dwa- 
vyopetow is the more obvious reading, and 
-ovra pethaps the more accurate. The force 
is, ‘which I allege to prove my point,’ 
not ‘which they describe as telling in my 
favour.’ 

18. rpaypSotg like rp exwAnolg as ex- 
plained above, § 34. A similar phrase oc- 
curs in the text of the indictment given at 
D. de Cor. § 67, and of Ctesiphon’s motion 
at § 152, rpaypSois savois—explained, in 
Reiske’s Indices, ed. Mitchell, és? rpa-yqdois 


ouTw Toivuy repipavios § 


18 AIZXINOY §§ 37-39. 

Tov vonov dyoover yeypapevat Tov 

mpos Tas TovTwy Téxvas Tapétouat 37 
Tuvnyopous ToVs vomous Tos YueTEepous, Sep diaTeAW oTOV- 
aCwy mapa wacav THv KaTnyoplay. ef yap ToUTd eotw GAn- 

5 Oe xai torovrov 80s wapadeducey tpav eis THV TodTeElay, Bor’ 
axvpous vowous ev Tots Kuptots avaryeypapOat Kal Ovo Wept mas 
mpagews Umevavrious aAAyAos, Ti ay Ert TavTny eirot TIS 
eivat THY ToATelav, ey F TATA WporraTTovTw of vonor Torey 
Kat un moiv; GA’ ovK exe Trav’ oltws' uyO’ Vets wore ets 38 

10 roravTny atatiay Trav vopwy mpoBainre, ore yueAnTat Tepi 
Tey ToLlovTwY TH vonoOETy TH THv OnuoKxpatiay KaTarTHTavTI, 
aAAa dcappyonv mpooreraxra: Trois Oerpoberas Kal’ Exacrov 
énautov dtopOoiv ev tH Syup Tors vouous, axpiBas ekeTacavras 
Kai oxevyapuevous, ef Tis avatyéypamrat vouos evavTios éTépw 

15 vouw  Gxupos ev Tois Kuplos, ) ef mou eiat vouot mAeious Evos 
avayeypaypevor wept exaorns wmpakews. Kav Tt ToLovroy evpi- 88 
oKwav, avayeypaderas ev caviow éxtiOévar Kedcver mpoober 


Ojmos’ xaTra oy ToUTOV 
Krnoipavra. eyo de 


g. PAO’) 1) agmnell. 


xavois elavovow ele rv axnvhy. In D.de using the two different negatives: occasion- 


Cor. § 68, the strange phrase occurs Tpayq- 
bay ry xaivy, which looks almost as though 
the compiler found the dative used, and did 
not understand it. 


ddv Wydlonra. Cp. ad D. de Cor. 
§ 15 


§. 

3. Seep Stared® owovbalav. The ob- 
ject for which Aeschines claims to be zeal- 
ous is only to prove that he has the law 
with him, not simply to enforce the law: 
still this sincere eagerness to rest his case on 
legal rather than political grounds, is in 
harmony with his narrow conceptions and 
respectable character. 

6. wnat Svo mept pris wpdfews. xa 
marks a climax: it is bad enough to have 
obsolete laws mixed up with those still valid, 
but worse to have two laws mutually invali- 
dating each other. 

§§ 38-40. Such folly is not only unworthy 
of the city, but impossible in it. The consti- 
fution provides an express remedy for any 
such danger. 

g- pO tpets ..oGre FpAnrar. It is 
physically possible but morally impossible 
for the nation to ee itself: for the 
legislator (whose work is complete and 
satisfactory, and an object of almost reli- 
gious reverence) it is not even physically 
possible that he should have stultified him- 
self so completely. Such is the motive for 


ally they are coupled together where the 
antithesis is less emphatic and serious, e. g. 
Soph. Ant. 676, ob7’ dy S3uvalunv ph T 
émoraluny Aéye. It is hardly necessary 
to suppose that Aeschines was consciously 
imitating a poetical construction, though as 
an actor he must have been familiar with 
Sophocles. 

If. TH vopoléry TH r7v Sypoxparlav 
parensasavn: Does Aeschines mean to 
assert that this particular law dated from 
Clisthenes? Solon can hardly be meant. 
Every organic law was popularly referred to 
him, the more readily that the history of 
Athens had really been a development of 
his code and constitution. Aeschines’ views 
on Athenian history were decidedly inaccu- 
rate (see ce F. L. p. §1, §§ 183-7), though 
the mention of vopoOérne ris (inf. § 44) 
as reforming a recent abuse, shows that 
he knew everything did not date from 
Solon. , 

17. wpda0ev rav dwavipev. Before 
the statues of the heroes, the Eponymi of 
the ten Tribes, which stood in the Cera- 
micus, This is an argument for the law 
being really as old as Clisthenes (whether 
Aeschines means expressly to ascribe it to 
him or not): it would be a special object 
with him to secure a religious sanction to 
his innovations on the old order. 


§§ 40, 41. KATA KTHSIGONTOS. 19 
Tov exwoviuor, Tous dé mwpuTavers wotely exkAnoiay éxvypa\ray~ 
ras vouoberas, rov 3 emorarny Tav mpoedpwy dtayeiporoviay 
didevac TH dyuw, Kat Tovs ev avatpety THY vouwy, Tous de 
KataXeirev, Orws dv els } vouos Kat uy wAElous éxacrns 7pa- 
Eews. Kai poe Aye TOUS vomous. 


NOMOI. 


40 Ei rotwy, & ’A@nvaiot, adyOys Fv 6 wapa TovTwy Aovyos 


Kai foav ovo Keiwevor vOmor Tept Ta Kypvypatwv, é& avay«ns, 
oluat, tay wev OecuoOerav ekevpovtwv, Trav de wpvravewy a7o-~ 
dovrwy Tois vouoberais avypnt dv 6 Erepos Tay vouwr, Frot 
6 tv ekovoiay dedaxds avereiy % O amwayopetwy' orére de 
undev Tovreyv yeyevnrat, gavepas dy wou ekedeyyovra ov pUd~ 
vov \vevdy Aéyovres, GAAa kal wavreAGs adwara yeverOa. 
50ev de dy +o  peidos rovro émiepovowv, eyo didatw vas 
mpoerav, wy Evexa ot vouor ereOncav of repli trav ev TH Oea- 
Tpy KnpvyyaTwv. Yyryvouevey yap Tey ev dora Tpayeday 
avexnpuTTov Ties, OU welcavTes TOV Ojuov, of wey Sre area- 
vouvrat Ure Tav duderay, Erepa Oo two Tay dynorey' Got 


a. vopoOéras] Editores plerique vopodéras, Dobreeum secuti. 4. éxdorys ecg 
Legebatur wept éxagrns spdfews. Praepositionem cum agmnfedbg delevimus. .0 
é 


olopat agmncdb Bekk. 
agmn. 


1, drvypdpavras vopo@éras. So the MSS. 
and Bekker. Dobree first suggested vopodé- 
Tae, ‘writing (on the notice of assembly) 
“For the Nomothetae.”’ Such is doubtless 
the sense: that would most likely be the 
actual word written. But the accusative, 
the word written being treated as the object 
of the verb rather than an explanation of it, 
may be defended: it is exactly like «dyot, 
Adyw ydp xdpé, in Soph. Ant. 32 (contrast 
ibid. 5. 567). 

4. é awpdtews. The simple geni- 
tive is like roy raw bwevOivew vdpoy in 
§ 206: we have therefore adopted the MS. 
reading. Legebatur wept éxdorne. 

8. & dvaynns, olyar, The fact that 
there existed an elaborate machinery for 
preserving consistency in the laws, does not 
prove that it always worked faultlessly. 
There seems some likelihood that the sys- 
tem was foo elaborate, and that the appoint- 
ment of nomothetae was such a burdensome 
delay in the constitutional repeal of a law, 
that it was often preferred to allow it tacitly 
to become obsolete, or even to risk a prose- 
cution by legislating without them. But 


aroSévrov] dwod:dérraw agmn. 
18, Srepoe 8’ Smd] 8 re wd volt Cobetus. 


12. yeyévynrar} yévyrae 


probably a stricter rule of legal interpreta- 
tion than ever existed at Athens would hold 
that Aeschines was right in his main posi- 
tion—that if two laws on one interpreta. 
tion contradict each other (while neither 
is specially repealed), another interpreta- 
tion which reconciled them must be preferred 
to it. 

10, fyroe introduces the preferable alter- 
native, the more likely, in Aeschines’ opinion, 
to be adopted; because, if his view of the 
case was right, it was what the law did 
actually enforce, and therefore in any case 
must have aimed at enforcing. For the use 
of fro: .. 4, cp. Thuc. 2. 40, #rot xplyopdy 
ye 6p0ae 4h tvGvpotpeba, where fro: intro- 
duces the more certain alternative. So per- 
haps in Aesch. Ag. 849, Gros xéayres ff 
reyéyres—burning is the milder remedy, to 
be’tried first, if adequate. 

$41. The law alleged by them relates to 
local, private, 

16. yryvopdver .. rpaye8av. The per- 
formers ,ut for the performance, as sup. 
§ 36, inf. § 45, etc.: cp. gladiaforibus in 
Cic. Phil. 1. 15. 36. 


C2 


20 AISXINOY §§ 42-44. 
d€ rwes vroxnpvéauevor Tovs avtay oixéras adieray azeev- 
Oépous, waptupas Hs ameAdevOepias rovs “EXAgvas morovpevor. 
& 0 iv extpOoverarov, mpokevias tives evpnuévor ev Tais é&w 42 
moder, dterpaTTovro avayopeverOa, Sti arepavot avrous 0 

b dios, ef ovTwW Tx, 6 Tav ‘Podiwy 4 Xiwv } xai aAAns 
Tivos woAews apeTis Evexa xal avdpayabias. Kai ravr’ expar- 
Tov ovx womep of bro Tis BovARs Tis Umerépas orepavoupevot 
4 vrd Tou dquov, weicavres Upas Kal pera nhicuatos, ToA- 
Any xapw xarabeuevor, GAN’ avrol mpoeddmevor avev doyparos 

10 Yuerepov. ex dé TovTov TOU Tpdwou auveBave Tos uev DeaTas 48 
Kal Tovs yopnyous Kal Tovs aywnotas évoxAcioOa, Tors de 
avaxnpurTopevous ev TH dcarpyp peiCooe TyarOat TaY UO TOU 
dypmou oredavoupevwv. Toig pev yap amedédaxTo TOTOS 9 EK- 
kAnola, ev if xpqv orepavotcbat, Kai ameipyro GANoO pnoauou 

1S xnpvrrecOar of de avyyopevovro evwmov amravrey tov ‘EXAH- 

- vov' Kaxeivor ev pera Wnicparos, weiravtes Uuas, otra Oo 
Gvev ~ndbicuaros. aunidwy o4 Tis Taira vouoberns TiOnot 44 


6. dperis 


Verborum ordo minus usitatus Frankio et ceteris, 
credo, editoribus displicuit : nobis haud multum abest quin placeat. 7. ot] Soli habent 
ekl: et omitti, quamvis haud facile, aliquo tamen modo potest. 12. pelfoor] pekl add 
tepais: itaque Bekk. Frank. 13. &weSé8eucto] / et Bekk. dwodédexro. 


2. - dedevOeplas} Post “EAAnvas ponunt efi, omitti jabet Cobet. 
évexa] Evexa dperss omnes praeter efi. 


1. dronnpvEdpevan. ‘Sub praecone’ 
Reiske. The force of the preposition may 
be illustrated by dwavAos, ‘ to the sound of 


the flute.’ 


the favour conferred by the people, which it 
required so much to eam. The phrase xd- 
pw xaraGéoGaz is too common, in this sense, 
to make it likely that it can here mean only 


§ 42. And especially foreign bonours ; 

4. Svewpdrrovro. Perhaps bargained 
with the states for the crown, to get them 
undeserved credit at home ; perhaps, having 
obtained the crown bona fide, gained the 
privilege of proclamation by bargaining with 
the theatre manager or the herald. d:expar- 
Torro must clearly be of something discredit- 
able. 

5. 6 tv ‘PoBluv 4 Xiwv. These are 
the likeliest, as being neutral states, and as 
islanders possible, though not actual, allies of 
Athens. Foran Athenian to be their friend 
roight make him important at home, as pos- 
sibly 2 useful diplomatist. For a man to 
receive a crown (say) from Thebes might 
raise a suspicion of treason: from Seriphus 
would be nugatory and ridiculous. Possibly 
also there may be an invidious allusion to 
Demosthenes’ speech dwép 1s ‘Podiew trev- 
Ocplas. 

8. wodAtv xdpw Kara@duevor. ‘ Hav- 
ing established large claims on your grati- 
tude ;’ inserted to mark the magnitude of 


‘making you the people they had to thank,’ 
as inf. § 47, a pellw xdpuw «ldq TOW oTe- 
gavouvraw ipiv. 

§ 43. Whose unauthorised proclamation 
in the theatre was both a nuisance and a bad 
example. 

12, palfoor. The reading of all the best 
MSS. Volg. add. tipais, which might easily 
have either got in or slipped out, as a &rro- 
ypapia real or supposed. The omission 
seems preferable, rather as being the less 
obvious reading than in deference to the 
authority of the known MSS. of Aeschines. 
The correction pes(évexe has hardly anything 
to recommend it. The reason why the 
honour is greater is twofold : the proclama- 
tion is made to a wider circle, and it rests 
(or appears to rest) only on the individual's 
merit, not the people’s favour. 

14. GAAO p Vid. sup. ad § 


32. 
§ 44. And is forbidden by the law which 
quotes, without affecting the one 
I quote. 


45 





KATA KTHSI®QNTOS. 21 


§§ 45, 46. 
YOLOV oUcEY emixotveovoivTa TO Tept TOY vTO Tou Onjov oTe= 
avoupevoy voug, obre Aveas éxeivov" ovde yap 4 exkAyoia 
mvwxheiro, av\X\a TO Bear pov" ovr evayTior Tots “Tporepov Ket 
MEvors vowors Ties ov yap eer” GANG wept TAY avev Wngi- 
oMaTOoS UjseTepou orepavoupevey v vTo TeV 
Kat wept T&y Tous oikeTas amehevBepouvTwy Kat epi TOV 
Eevixav orepavery, Kat d:appndny amaryopevet unr olkerqy ar- 
ehevOepotv ev Te Ocatpe 440’ bro Tov purerav  dnuorav 
dvayopever Bat rrepavoiuevor, ne vm adAov, gyoi, pndevos, 
4H GTimov evar Tov Kypuxa. Orav ovv amodeitn Toig mev vr 
TNS Boudin orebavounevors eis TO Bovdevriiprov avappnOivat, 
Tois 3 vo Tov dnuou srepavoupevors ets THY excAnciay, Tois 
Oo vuro Tav dnnorav orepavouperors Kat duderav amelry an 
xqpurrer Bat Tois Tpaypoois, t iva undeis épaviCwy orepavous Kat 
xnpvyuara evs pirrtorimiay xrarat, mpocametn o ev Te 
vopep uno vo a@AXou wndevos avaxnpuTrecOat, amovons Boudiis 
Kal Onuov Kal duAerov Kal dnnoriv,— Srav dé Tis Tavra 
apedn, Ti TO KaTaherromevdv eort why ot Eevexot orepa- 


46 vo; ort 0 aAdnOy eyw, meya onueiov Umiv TovrToU eg QUT wv 


‘ 


. wept] om acbl : cf. ad § 39. 
Steph: et B. et S. AroyxAci7o. 


8é +15] Sic aman 2 ekl : ceteri 
vid. annot. in § 46. 


. obte Adous éxeivov . . of yap eon. 
: It. neither repeals the other, for its object is 
different, nor contravenes it by a side-wind, 


for that is illegal.’ 

g. PAS bw DaAov, dyot, pydevds. Of 
course this would verbally include the Athe- 
nian people, but it would not prove in the 
least that the other law, relating to crowns 
given by them, was to be altered. This law 
limited the proclamation of crowns that 
might legally (as things then were) be pro- 
claimed in the theatre, and did not license 
those that might not. 

10. Tov xa. It therefore probably 
rested with him what proclamations were 
made. 

§ 45. National crowns bave their dag 


fixed by one law; local and foreign by the 
otber ; 


‘GwodelEp. The subject must be either 
6 wdpos or 6 vopoGérns: perbaps the latter 
is likelier, as Aeschines has been insisting 
that the laws (that appointing the Senate- 
house or the Assembly as the place of pro- 
clamation, and that allowing, under certain 
conditions, of the Theatre) are different in 


pnt Sic post Sauppium Frank. : libri p46". 
ah. 8. déAg] Sic ek: ceteri dpéAnra:. Cp. § 30, et 


3. FvaxActro} Sic agmnfch, ceteri scripti lvesyAciro : : 


17. Srav, 


scope, origin, and occasion. He admits, 
indeed (apparently), that they differ in date, 
and so presumably in authorship: but to this 
he is not concerned to attend. In fact the 
Greek idiom, making it superfluous to name 
the subject, makes it also superfluous to con- 
ceive it distinctly. 

11. elg rd BovAcurhprov. The procla- 
mation is spoken at once in and fo the 
Senate-house; addressed, as it were, into ibe 
midst of the assembled senators. 

14. tva pybSels .. erarar. ‘That no one 
may get a false reputation for public spirit 
by collecting crowns.’ The notion of épa- 
vos is simply a contribution; it may be 
started by the contributors or by another; 
or, again, for their own benefit or for an- 
other's. 

"16. daoboys ...Bnporav. ‘Since senate, 
people, tribesmen, wardsmen are excluded,’ 
the two latter by this law, the two former, 
as Aeschines contends, by the other. 

§ 46. Subject to the condition (not only of 
a popular vote, but) of consecration of the 
crown itself: a condition tt would be scar- 
dalous to annex to one's own gift, 


vAeT wy Kal Onmoriay 5 


7) 
qe 
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§ 47. 
Tiv vonov emidcitw. avTov yap Tov xpucoiv orépavov, o¢ av 
év TH Oceatpp Te ev dora avappnOy, iepov evar ris ’“AOnvas 
KeAevet 6 vouos, adsAcmevos Tov oreavovpevoy. xKairot Tis 
dv vuev ToAuncee ToravTyy avedevOepiay KaTayvavat TOU o4ov 
trav "AOnvaiov; my yap Ore woAts, GAN’ ovd’ dv idudrys ovde 
els oUTws ayewvys yévorro, wate Ov avros Edwxe oTée*avoy aya 
dvaxnpurrev Kal adapeioOar cai xaOtepodv. add’, oluat, cia 
To Eevuxov elvat tov orépavov xat 4 KaOtépwsis yi'yverat, iva 
unoeig GAXNOTpiay evvoav rept WAEiovos oovmevos Tis watpi- 
dos yelpwv yéevnrar tay Yyuyyv. GAN’ ovK exeivoy Tov ev TH 
éxxAyoia orépavov avappnOevra ovdeis KaOtepoi, ad eLerre 
kexrjrGat, iva sy udvov avTos, ada Kai of é& éxelvov, Exovres 
év TH oikig TO Uronvnpa, pndérore Kaxot Thy bux ets TOV 
djuov yiyvevra. Kat dia rotro wpocéOyxey 6 vomoOerns mn 
knpurrexOat Tov aGAAdTptov orépavoy ev re Oearpw, cay my 
bnhionrat 6 dyuos, ty’ 4 words 4 Bovdopevy TIVa TOY UjEETE- 
pov orephavoy mpecBas wéeuraca denOq Tov dnuov, iva xy- 
purrdpevos pei xapw eidg Tav oerepavovytwy viv, rt 


2. tH Ocdrpy re fv dora] ry Oedrpy bv dora fed, tr Oedrpy dora bt. 3. wehevar 
é vipos] 6 wdpos KeAever ek Bekk. . Tv 'Adnvalev] rot ‘AOnvalaw ek Bekk. Vid. 
annot. ad loc. 11. otépavov dvappnSévra] Sic agmn: ceteri transp. 16. twa rdv 
dperipwv] r&v woditay rivd ray buerépow volt Hamaker, haud sine aliqua ratione. Gaudeo 


certe, semel viro docto verba addenda, non tollenda visa esse. 


3. GpeAdpevos. The middle is used, be- 
cause the law not only takes the crown 
away, but disposes of it. Just above we have 
apéAn in the active: there one is simply to 
subtract the classes named, and has nothing 
more to do with them. 

5. tav ’AOsvalev. Bekk. et Brem. rot 
"AOqvalow: et sic passim. The construc- 
tion is perhaps more Attic, but it seems 
superfluous to assume that it was universal, 
in the face of MSS. 

BY yao Srv «.t.A. ‘For not to say a 
city, there is not a single private man who 
would be so mean as, at the same moment, 
to proclaim, take away, and consecrate the 
crown of his own giving,’ the strongest of 
Aeschines’ arguments on this point, consider- 
ing how little Athenian law could bear to 
be treated as faultlessly systematic. wéAcs 
is a word of honour, in itself including 
moral dignity: cp. ad D. de Cor. § 29. 
ob82 ee is really an afterthought, ‘there is 
not only no city, but no individual, not one, 
who...’ 

g-. THs warplBos. ‘Than shat of his 
country,’ 7H, in all probability, not agreeing 


with but governing warpl30s. It would 
have been ris rhe warpidoe, except on 
euphonic grounds. 

§ 47. And not annexed to gifts really 
national: while both conditions are fitting 
with foreign ones. 

13. pySéwore .. ylyvovrasr. For the 
sentiment, of men’s feelings towards the 
nation depending on the nation’s treatment 
of their ancestors, cp. inf. § 169. 

17. (va xypurrépevos.. dpiv. ‘That 
he may, through his proclamation, feel more 
gratitude to you for permitting it, than to 
those who give the crown.’ r&v crepavow- 
Tov =f Trois orepayovow: the construction 
of the genitive after a comparative is not 
common, when the noun in the other con- 
struction would be in a case other than 
nominative or accusative. A gloss was 
added, 9 rots orepayovcw, which in the 
MSS. appears in the text after juzy. Though 
grammatically this clause is expressed as 
being the only object of the law, it is prob- 
able that Aeschines contemplates the homage 
of foreign states (iy 4 wéAcs .. Sen09 Tov 
3hpov) as part of the benefit. 


47 


48 


49 


‘ »” ~ 
50 Ta apiora two Syne.” 


§§ 48-50. 


KATA KTHZI®ONTOS. 
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xnpuga emerpevate. Ott 0 GAO Ayo, TeV vonwY avray 
9 , 


QKkouv are, 


NOMOI. 


"Exedav roimy ekararavres vas Aeywow, ws mWpoorye- 
yparrat ev ro vouw eLeivar credavoir, cay yhicyrat 6 Squos, 
arouvnnovevere altois vroBdAAew val, e yé oe Tis GAAY 
mwohts otepavor’ ef de 6 djnos 6 "A@nvalwr, arodedeKkrai cot 
Toros, Sov dei TovTo yevérOat, areipyral cor ew Thy ék- 


é a e 
KAnoias yn Knpurrec@at. 


To yap “GAAoM dé pndauod” 8 rt 


coTiv, OAnv THv Huépav eye’ ov yap arodei~es, ws Evvona 


yéypahas. 


“Kor: de irddorrev pot mépos Tie KaTHyopias, ed’ 


> & 


Cy 


7} 


paXrt- 


ora orovdalw TolTo de éorw 4 rpoacis, Oe’ fv avroy atiot 


arepavovabat. 


, b 4 9 “ 
Aeyet yap ouTws ev Te 


, A 
Wndiopatr’ “Kat Tov 


Knpuxa Gvaryopevev ev TH Oeatpw pos Tous “EAAnvas, Ort oTe- 
” A “~ A ~ 

avoi avrov 6 dynos 6 rev “AOnvaiwy aperijg evexa Kat avépa- 

yabias,” kat ro péyorov’ “Sri dtateAei Aéywv Kal wpaTTwV 


e A a , e 4 ~ 
amrAous on TAYTQGTaCtYyY O fhETA TAVUTA 


e «a é , 4 e a 9 , a 9 a. a 

nuiv Aoryos yiyverat, Kat viv axoveact Kpivar evmadys’ det 
4 4A “~ ~ a 

yap 09 ov Tov pey Katnyopouvra éue TovO’ viv éemdexvivat, 

e 98 e 8 , »” a ‘ e »y > 

ws ea ot Kata Annocbevous Exava pevdcis Kal ws ovT 
a ~ “~ 

mpgaro Aéyev ta BéATiota ovTe viv dtaTedei mpaTTwY Ta 


cuudépovra Te Onum. 


Kav Tour’ emdetw, dicaiws o9 ov 


THv ypadyy adwoera Krnoipar’ aravtes yap amayopevovew 


4. Mpooytypantat] Sic ek: ceteri spoyéyparra:. Vid. ad loc. 
0 


twofarciv fcdb. 


§ 48. Fou are now in a position to see 
through their frivolous excuses. 

4- Tpovytypawras. ‘Demosthenes and 
Ctesiphon will pretend there is a supple- 
mentary clause to the law, the truth being 
that there is a distinct law about a distinct 
matter.’ Most MSS. have spoyéyparra:, 
but it is hardly appropriate to the sense, and 
would imply that the law- was more explicit 
than they could even pretend. 


g. TO yap .. évwvopa yfypadas. For the 


very object of the ypap?) mapaydépyow was to 
prevent a casual vote of an excited assembly 


overriding the permanent Jaw, as, on Demo- 
sthenes’ view of the effect of the Dionysiac 
law, it allowed to be done in the case of 
public honours. 
§ 49. I proceed to my main potnt—that 
Ctesipbon’s form of proclamation ts false in 
t. 


fact. 
12. é6' ¢ pédiora orrovddfe. This 


6. bwoPéhAav] 


hardly contradicts § 37 sup., where Aeschines 
lays such stress on the legal aspects of the 
case. By the terms of the indictment this 
party question was a branch of the legal one. 

13. wpégacis. Depreciatory as usual, 
though it is not meant so much that Ctesi- 
phon’s real motive was not the alleged one, 
as that the allegation itself was false. 

§ 50. He is not a salutary counsellor, not 
a good citizen: for Ctesipbon to call bim so 
is falsifying our public records. 

21. ol xara Anpoobivous émaivor. xara 
thus used in a good sense is rare, but cp. D. 
de Cor. § 272. 

otr’ fpfato §=6 Adyew .. wparrov. 
Neither the policy he recommended, while 
no more than one speaker among many, 
nor that he has executed, since your mis- 
placed confidence in him. 

a4. &wavres. Here Aeschines judiciously 
appeals to ‘every law there is:’ to quote 


tn 
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§§ 51, 52. 
of vOuOL jLndeva Yeudy ypaumara eyypadev ev Tois dnno- 
ctor Yapicuac. To 0 drohoyounere ToUvayTiov ToUTOU deux- 
Téov éotiv, vmeig & yuiv éocerbe Tav NoOywv Kpiral. exa O° 

4 
ovTes. 

5 Eye TOV pey Biov ov Annoabevovs eEeraCev paxporepou 51 
Aoyou epyov nyoupat eva. Ti yap dei voy Tavta Aéyerv, Y 
Ta Tepl THY Tov Tpavmaros ypapny aur oupBeBnxdra, Sr 
éypaxparo eis “A petov maryov Anpoueday TOV Hasanéa aveypiov 
SvTa eavT@, Kal THY Tis keparis ETLTOUMY. 4 Ta Tepl THY 

10 Kydicoderou orparyyiay Kal Tov Tiév vewv éxrAouy Tov eis 
‘EAAjorovrov, Ste eis av TAY TpInpapxer Anpoabévns Kal 

‘ 4 
mepidrywv Tov oTparnyov emt THS vews Kal ovroiréy kal our- 
Quwy kat ovomévoon, Kal TouT«v aE tcoBets dia TO mar piKos aure 
piros elvat, OUK @KYnoTEV am eicaryyehias avrou Kpuvopevou rept 

18 Bavarou KaTHyopos ryevéo Gar’ Kat Tavra en Ta wept Mediav 
Kal Tous KovovAous, oi's éaBev ev TH opxnoTpa| Xopryos OV, 
Kal we amédoTo TptaxovTa [Mvav dua tiv re eis avrov uBpw 


. ypdppara éyypddav] ypdupara ypdpev e, ypdpey l. Illud restitui volt Bakius, 
deleri Lar a sa Frankius. Equidem Bakio paene assentior. 6. etvas] Om.z. 8. IIa- 


avida] Itane an Hasayéa hoc verbum scribendum sit, jam ab Harpocrationis diebus quaestio 
fuit. Hic Wasaxéa habent libri, idque nos invito Frankio pro contracto wacawda restituimus. 
15. wal] 4 Mead. Reisk. Sed variat consulto Aeschines formam loquendi: vid. annot. ad 


Oc. 


chapter and verse as he did before would 
have shown that the legislator meant to 
forbid the falsification of decrees when 
passed, not the passing of decrees with a 
false preamble. 

§§ 51, 52. Fudge bis character by the 
stories of bis private crimes and frauds: 

g- kepaAfis émropny. Cp. inf. § 213 
(where this story is alluded to, while that of 
Midias is expressly mentioned), Ae. de F. L. 
$ 99, P. 40. 

10. Ky o8érov. See Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p. 670 sq., §§ 180 sqq. He was fined five 
talents, narrowly escaping a capital sentence: 
ibid. § 199. 

12. wepudyeov .. dat ris ved3. Accord- 
ing to the Scholiast, it was a compliment 
from the general, to sail with the captain 
whose ship was in best condition; if so, 
Touro dfwels x.r.A. has a special point: 
* he betrayed an old friend, who had strained 
a point to do him honour.’ For without 
these words, the compliment received from 
the general might tend to prove Demo- 
sthenes a faithful public servant. 

cuomrav cal cuvOvev nai cvorly- 
Sev. All these would constitute ties which 
it was impious to violate. We get a similar 
charge against Demosthenes, inf. § 225, 


where we find mentioned and rejected the 


plea we should naturally expect, that he had. 


cared more for public duty than for private. 
Probably general opinion was on Aeschines’ 
side, at least before the rise of Stoicism: it 
might almost be said that modern opinion is 
so too, if we compare the case of Essex and 
Bacon. 

15. kat ratra 48y. He affects surprise, 
that he has no sooner quitted one disgraceful 
episode than he finds he has come to another. 
One might represent 39 by ‘presently.’ 
Reiske reads 4 for «a? with one MS., which 
is possible, but needless. 


16. todg xovdv0dous .. xopyyds dv. The 


_ mnere affront was a disgrace, besides the dis- 


grace of compromising it. 

17. dworo tptaxovra priv. Grote 
suggests that the compromise in this case 
may have been a creditable and legal one, 
no more than acquiescence in Midias’ tworl- 
ppnow of a fine of thirty minae, in place of 
the capital penalty proposed at first by 
Demosthenes. If the facts had been s0, it 
is conceivable that Aeschines would have 
represented them as he does; but we have 
really no grounds for the conjecture, except 
the supposed impeccability of a high-minded 
politician. 
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§§ 53, 54- 


Kat Thv Tov Oypov KaTaxetporoviay, v ev Atovurou KxaTexetpo- 


? r] be ~ 4 ~ a 4 , 
53 rovnoe Mediov. ratra uev ovv mot dox@® Kat TadAAa TA Tov- 


@ e , 9 a e aw 9 Qt ‘ 9 “~ 
rors Suowa vrepBycerOat, ov mpodidous vuas ovde Tov ayeva 
KaraxapiCouevos, GAN’? exeivo oBovmevos, wy mot Tap vmev 
amavtyoy TO Soxeiv wev adnOn eye, apxaia de Kai iay omo- 
Aoyouneva. xKairot, &© Krnoiwpav, ore Ta méeyioTa TeV ai- 
TXPGV oUTWS EoT! TisTA Kal YyvwopiyLa Tots aKoVoVoLV, WOTE TOY 
KaTnyopoy jn doxeiy bevdy Aéeyew, adda Tadaia Kat iav 
mTpowmodoynueva, WoTeEpa avrov dei xpvop orehavy sreave- 
Onvar h éeyerOar; xai ce Tov \revdy nat wapavona ToAuevra 
ypapev wérepa xpn xaradpoveiy Tay dtxacrnpiwy h dixny TH 
woAet Ctdovat ; 

ITepit de rav dnpociwy adicnuarwy repacona cadpeorepov 
9 na 4 4 td 4 9 4 3 
eimeiv. Kat yao wuvOavoua: peddAcv AnpooBérny, emeday av- 
Tos 6 NOYos atodoOy, KaTapiOueicBat wpos Uuas, ws apa TH 
wohet TéerTapes fon yeyevnvTat Kaipol, ev ols avros wemroAirev- 
Tai. wv Eva mev Kat wpwrov, we Eywye axovw, KatradoyiCerat 
+ ] a A a 3 A v e a ? v 
exeivov Tov xpovov, ev @ mpos Pidtwrov vrep “Audirordcus 
5. Soxeiv pev dAnOy] Ita libri: facile est dAnO7 yey cum Cobeto corrigere. Quod sen- 
tentia quidem postulat ; sed non Aeschinem tantum, verum etiam scribas, saltem antiquiores, 
crediderim cognovisse quantum logicus verborum ordo posset immutari, 7. Sore] Sic ek: 
ceteri we, quod vix aut hic aut in § 96 restitui potest. 9. mpocpodoynpéva | srpoampodo- 


ynutva fedb, idque mavolt Cobet. Facilior sane volgati interpretatio. 32. SBdvar] Sovvar 
ekl Bekk. 17. wp&@rov] wavray sparov eki Bekk., xpwrov dedvrow an p Tauchn. 


§ 53. Stories which there is no need for 
me to tell, and which by their familiarity 
condemn Ctesipbon. 

3. ob wpobsBovs .. .. earaxaptfspevos. 
* Not that J mean to betray you, or condone 
the trial,’ as Demosthenes did that of Mi- 
dias. It is not necessary in Greek, as in 
English, to emphasise the antithesis between 
the two persons. s«aTayap:(dpevos =‘ to 
give up as a personal favour.’ 

4- wap’ dyOv dwavriep. A _ rather 
strangely strong expression; ‘lest I should 
be encountered by you with the feeling, 
that...’ is exactly the sense. Cp. Ae. in 
Tim. p. 23, § 164, for a similar phrase, 
where, however, the subject is xpavy?, not 
an abstract thought. 

10. | wWéyeo@ar. ‘Languet. Sensui 
sufficeret dwoAég@a:.’ B. and S. But the 
anti-climax is intentional: Aeschines is not 
prosecuting Demosthenes, but only trying to 
cancel a vote of thanks in his favour. Sup- 
posing such irony intended, there was no 
danger of the point being missed when the 
speech was heard, not read,—a thing always 
to be remembered in judging of the likeli- 
hood of rhetorical point. 


§ 54. But is a traitor as well as a scoun- 
drel, and ‘bat throughout bis political career : 
the partner of Philocrates, 

13. oadtorepov. ‘More explicitly,’ 
not (like his private life) in mere passing 
hints. 

14. wuvOdvopat pddAAqv Anpoobdvayv 
x.t.A. There is no passage such as this in 
Demosthenes’ actual speech. He follows 
(with many digressions) a roughly chrono- 
logical order, in enumerating his public ser- 
vices, but nowhere divides his life into 
periods; and, had he done so, it is hardly 
likely that a passage so closely connected 
with the whole argument could have been 
dropped in preparing the speech for publica- 
tion. It is likely enough that Aeschines had 
really heard rumours, not always accurate, 
about the line of defence Demosthenes in- 
tended to take. so that we need not (indeed 
we cannot, without supposing the whole 
speech rewritten) imagine that this passage 
was added after the date of trial. Details 
and illustrations, like §§ 190, 226, etc., stand 
on a different footing. 

atrots. Note that he assumes Demo- 
sthenes will speak. Contrast inf. § 200 sqq. 
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26 AIZXINOYT 


§§ 55: 56. 


ewohenovper” Tovrov 0 apopiCera: TH ‘yevonern eipivn Kal 


CUUMAXEG, nv (Prroxparns i) "A yotetos eypa € Kat avros 


ovrTos mer’ éxeivou, ws eyo deiEw, devrepov de Karpov pact 


yever Oar ov mryouev xX povov Thy eipivay, Sndovert MEXpt Ths 


5 nuepas exelvns, ev i karaduoas THY bmapxourav eipyynv TH 


monet 6 avros ovros prep éypaype Tov modenov' Tpitov be 


ov emohenoupev Xpovov mex pt TNs aruxias Ths ev Xarpwveia, 


15 


TéeTapToy 6e Tov vuy wapovra Kalpov. 


TavTa 0¢€ kaTaptOur- 


capevos, ws axovw, wedret pe mapakahelv Kat ewepwray, 6wotou 
10 TOUT UY TeV Terr apey QuTOU Kalp@v KaTyYyOpw Kai wore aurov 
ov ra BeATiora pre To OnLw memohereva Bau" kav pn Oédrw 
amoxpivac bat, adn’ eycahumr pat kat dmodidpacxe, éxeaQv- 
Wew pe prot m posed Bary kal age emi vo Bnua Kat dvaryea- 


oe amroK pi vao@Oat. 


Tpoednre eyo Te _Gmoxpiveuat, evayriov cot TeV dlKacTOY, 
Anpdcbeves, kat tov GAAwy wodtTav, Soot On EEwOev aepte- 
oract, Kat Trav “EXAqvev, Soo emipedes yeyovey éraxovev 
Tide Tis Kpivews’ Gp@ de oUK OAt'yous wapovras, GAN’ Seous 


I. pa denial ddopl(eras rdy yxpévow Bekk., cum omnibus praeter ek/, nisi quod rdy om. 


mar. #. 


libri plerique optimi. 


dv] Om. gm B. et S. Frank. 
9. mapaxaheiv] pokes fedb: wapaxadey habet é in yp. 
Cum tym re dwoxplvopa: habeant dg, B. et S. scribunt éya droxplyopas 


8. tratra 82 Veaerd 8 corr. b t: 
15. ve dsroxplvepar Sic 


(dum Sauppius éywye conjicit); Bakius ex codicis p lectione (éyw re dwoxpivovpat) é-yo ri 


dwoxpwoupas ; legit. 


got .. dwoxplyopa: jungerentur. 
om. eki. 


3. ovrog per’ fxelvov. For the confiict- 
ing evidence of these speeches and those on 
the HaparpecBela, see the Life of Demo- 
sthenes. 

§ 55. The author of our last ruinous war, 
our failures in it, and our present impotence : 
for be is equally guilty for all, 

5. THAW «bwdpxoucav . ©The 
peace we had, such as it was;’ for in spite 
of the treachery of Demosthenes and Philo- 
crates, and all we lost by them in making 
peace, it was worth having. 

. WapaxaAdiy. ‘Call upon me, invite 
me,’ to fo bale out his case, referring, appa- 
rently, to such an invitation as inf. § 165, 
D. de Cor. § 9. Feeling that the word was 
a strange one to use of an enemy, several 
MSS. have substituted the simple wadety, 

12. éynaAd cai dwoSiBpdone. 
To be taken quite literally, ‘cover myself 
up, and hurry away.’ In spite of what has 
been said on the last section, these words look 
like an actual quotation from Demosthenes’ 
speech as delivered, or at least as prepared. 


Sed vide annot. ad loc. 


Tria verba volt deleta Hamakerus, duo Frankius, ita ut a évarrisy 


16. 84] 82 afed, 33 gmb, Té n, 


§ 56. Since be wishes to know; as I will 
feet to you and the strangers in court: 

4. W’ otv sone. “tA. ‘So, in 
Sie that he may lose his chance of a strong 
point, and you (the court) may be fore- 
warned, and I have my answer ready for 
you, Demosthenes, before the judges | 
answer,’ etc. The words seem to support 
the view, that Aeschines really had spoilt by 
anticipation a point that Demosthenes had 
intended to make, and caused the omission 
of a vigorous passage in his speech. The 
force of dwoxpivopat after dwoxpivcspa is, 
‘You expect an answer: here is one, which 
will serve the two other objects also.’ 

16. Scot &% ewSev wepreoracr. Com- 
pare the remarks on the wapdrafis of parti- 
sans at the opening of the speech ; also § 8. 
Sat 81) is no doubt the right reading, though 
one group of MSS. omits 8}, and most of 
the others substitute 82 or re. If 3€ or ve 
were read, it would have to be joined with 
THY ‘EAAvon ; and then the second Sc08 
would be unbearably awkward. 


tv’ ovv py’ ovros loxupiCnrat vueis Te 5B 





KATA KTH2I®QNTOS. 27 


§§ 57, 58. 
oudeis wawore meuvirrat ™ pos ayava Snuoocov Taoa'yevopevous’ 
, 

aroxpivouat, Ort dravrev TOV TeTTapev katpiv KaTnyope cou, 
57 obs ov _ Siaupes, xav ot re GQeot Dehua Kat ot dixarrai e& iaou 
mLiav axovcwor Kayo duv@mat Gropynpoverc at a cot cuvotda, 
wave mpoadoxio emdeiEeuy T0is dicarrais Ths Mev owrnpias TH § 
woe Tous Geous airious yevyernucvous Kat Tous piravOpdrreos 
Kat per pins Tois TiS woAEws mpaynace Xpugapevors, Tov O€ 
aTUX NAT oOY aravrev Anpoobevny atriov yeryevnuevoy. Kat 
Xpusouat TH TOU AOyou rate: ravrn, hv TOUTOY muvPavouat 
moreio Bat médAewy, AeEw oe mparrov Tept TOU mpirrou Katpov 
Kat devrepov wept Tou devrépov Kat TplTov wepi TOU edetiis cat 
TETapToy rept TOV viv xaBeorrnxoTwv mpayuareov. Kat by 
éravaye euavrov éxt rhv elpyvay, iv ov cat Proxpatns éypa- 
are. 

‘Yuiv yap ekeyever’ av, w "AOnvaiot, Thy Tporépay exetvny 
eiphuny roujrar Gat MET a Kowvou guvedpiou TeV ‘EAAgjveor, el 
TIves bas elacay Tepimeiva Tas mpeaBeias, & as yre exwerop- 
pores Kar’ exeivoy TOV kaipov eis thy ‘EAXada, mapakahoivres 
éxt Didirrov, weracxev “EAAnuiKod ouvedpiov, xat mpoiovros 


58 


2. dwroxplvopat] droxpwotpa: agmnk corr. paicintaagrt el. 
agmnp: ceteri et Bekk. d:acpy7. 4- oo] Om. agmn. 
gm: gmn et superscr. b émvypdpar, ceteri dwodelfar. 
ekl: ‘sed cum Taylore abesse malim’ Bait. 
Bekk. 17. wepipeivar] wepipelvayras Reisk. : 
peracxety EXAynxod ovvedplov volt omissa. 


3. Siarpeis] Sic 
émBclEav] Sic aekl et yp. 
8. eats yeyevnpévov] Transp. 

10, wovetoGar péAAev] Transp. eb! 
et Frank., dum wepipeiva: legit, mox 


§ 57. And that tt is no thanks to bim that 
be bas not done more barm than be bas. 

3. wiv of re Geol .. & cot obvoiBa. He 
continues to address Demosthenes, to make 
the final taunt more pointed; and so is able 
to throw the condition of the impartiality 
of the court into the third person, which is 
less disrespectful to them. 

4- & oor civorda. ‘ What I know against 
you.” In Latin or English an equivalent 
preposition would imply the guilty know- 
ledge of an accomplice. 

. wal rovs dilavOpdérws .. xpyoapé- 
vous. Especially, of course, Philip himself, 
on account of the terms he granted after 
Chaeroneia ; but the plural may be designed 
to include Alexander also, who did not press 
against Athens the charge of complicity in 
the Theban revolt. 

8. dwdvreav. Demosthenes was the sin- 
gle cause of the misfortunes of Athens, while 
there were two causes of her safety. Ina 
similar spirit he calls the misfortunes of 
Athens spéypara when he speaks of Philip's 
use of them, druyfyara when of Demo- 
sthenes’ responsibility for them. 


13. émt tiv elpfivyy. During the Olyn- 
thiac war, Aeschines had opposed Philip; 
he therefore could not blame Demosthenes 
for the war, nor for its ill success, since his 
advocacy of strong measures was unsuccess- 
ful. 

§ 58. But for Demosthenes and Pbilo- 
crates, you would bave bad an bonourable 
peace with Philip, concluded in concert with 
all Greece. 

17. weptpetvas. Reiske’s conjecture wepi- 
pelvayras makes the style of the passage 
neater. A more probable improvement is 
Franke’s, to omit peracyeiy "EAAnMieod 
avveépiov, which looks like a gloss, and is 
an awkward repetition of elpqvny woipoa- 
6a pera Kowod cuvedplou 7+ “EAAhvow. 

As Fre dxwewopdsres. The peri- 
phrastic form of the pluperfect is not 
adopted merely for rhythm. It suggests— 
men who had sent embassies all over Greece 
in a pan-Hellenic cause had done a digni- 
fied thing. The Athenians were in enjoy- 
ment of this dignity. 

19. wpotévros ro xpévov. A congress 
under Aesentan presidency woul! be a great 


28 AISXINOYT 


§§ 59, 60. 
Tov xpovou map’ éxovroy Tov ‘EAAjvev arodaBeiv riy yyeno~ 
viav’ Kat TovTwv arecrepyOnre dca AnuooBévyy cai Piroxparny 
Kat Tas tovrwy dwpodoxias, Gs edwpoddxyoay svoravres eri TO 
dnudoiov TO Yuerepov. ef d€ Tis duov éFaidhyys axovcacww 59 

5 AMLOTOTEPOS TpOTTENTwKEV 6 TOLOVTOS AdYos, Eexelvs THY UTO~ 
Aorrov wowcacbe axpcaciw, worep Srav Tepi xpnuaTwy avy- 
Awueveovy dia odAoU yxpovov KabeCwucOa ext rTovs AoyiTmMous. 
epxoueOa df wou rpevdeis otxoOev eviore dokas exovres Kata 
Trav Noyirpev GAN’ Suws ewedav 6 OYioMds avyKearawOi, 

10 oudeis yuay eorw orw dvcxoXos THY iow, Goris ovK aTép- 
xerar Tov’ cporoyyoas Kat erwevoas adyOes eivat, & re av 
auros 6 Noyiouos aipy. otTw Kal voy THY axpdacw Tojcace. 
el Ties tua ex Tav EumporOey yxpovev Kovew otkoOey rorav= 
tv éxovres thv ddgav, ws apa 6 AnpocOévys ovdey awuwrore 

15 elpyxev vrep Pidixmrov ovoras wera Piroxpatous,—soris oTw 
dvaxerrat, uyt’ aroyverw unde myte KaTayvoTro, mpl dv 


60 


1. dwodaPeiv] téfeyévero dwodaBeiy corr. b +. 5. Gmurrérepog] Amoros ell. 
10, 4pav] Sic z et Steph. : ceteri et B. et S. dua. tyaw post éoriy ponunt eb. 11. xal 
émwvetorag] Om. efi. 8 rv Av] 6 3 av f, +3 8’ dy pr. b t. 16. wpiv Av dxotvay] Sic 
post Reisig. B. et S. et Frankius: xpivy dxovce: agmn, mply d«woos hi, ceteri (et superscr. 


in n) Bekk. wpiy dxovcyp. 


step in the direction of a permanent Athen- 
ian leadership. ud aceed 

2.8a A poodé o ee 
BupoBoxtas. It is insinuated that both ha 
the same motive for pursuing the same 
policy. Philocrates had been convicted of 
corruption: Demosthenes was not above 
suspicion, though Aeschines confesses that it 
would surprise his audience to hear that he 
took bribes from Pbdilip. 

§ 59. Fou do not regard Demosthenes as 
a Pbilippiser: but facts, like figures, are 
stronger tban opinion. 

5. éxelvos. ‘In that way (different 
from your actual spirit in this case) in 
which you form your judgment, when’ etc. 
The analogy suggested in the passage is, ‘ If 
you have left a sum at your banker's, and 
drawn out various portions at various Nimes, 
you may think that there is still a balance 
left; but if he says there is none, you are 
satisfied if the figures prove it. So you may 
think that Demosthenes has been a con- 
sistent enemy to Philip; but if I prove each 
one of the points where he did Philip trea- 
sonable service, you will regard him as owing 
a penalty to the state, rather than as having 
any claim of obligation upon it.’ There 
seems not the slightest ground for supposing 
an allusion to the e60vva: of Lycurgus after 


his five years’ office, as Westermann sup- 
poses from the turn of expression in Demo- 
sthenes’ reply (de Cor. § 290). He there 
speaks as though Aeschines’ argument had 
been, ‘ You think there is some balance of 
benefit ‘to you from Demosthenes’ actions ; 
I, by enumerating the various items of his 
treasons, will prove there is none.’ ‘No,’ 
says Demosthenes, ‘ in accounts the final re- 
sult is all that matters; in politics you take 
account of the items, and thank the man 
who has won you profit, even though it be 
cancelled by loss elsewhere.’ But it seems 
easier to suppose that he made an attack on 
Aeschines that was hardly fair, when he, or 
at least the court, had forgotten the exact 
context of the illustration, than to suppose 
that Aeschines really intended the illustra- 
tion to apply to Demosthenes’ whole career, 
and not only the first period. 

Ir. 8 m Av ..atpy. ‘Whatever result 
the calculation itself may establish,’ the wr- 
forced result of the calculation. alpety is 
common enough iu the sense of ‘to con- 
vict,’ and with Adyos as subject, in that of 
* prove.’ 

§ 60. I will prove—or rather not I, but 
the facts—that of those two traitors Demo- 
sthenes was the more guilty: 


16. pit’ dwoyvere «tA. ‘Let him 





§§ 61, 62. KATA KTHSI®QNTOS. 29 
axoua ov yap dixatoy. GNN’ éay emou dia Bpaxéwv aKovonre 
UTOMimYTKOVT OS Tous Kaipous Kai TO Vipioua Tapexouevor, 
o mera PiAoxpatous eypave Anuoabevns, € éay avros 0 Ths aAn- 
Ocias Aoyiouos eyxaradauBayn Tov AnuooBevny mheito mev ye" 

ypapora VWnpicpara Piroxparous Tept tis €& apxis elpnyns 5 

61 Kai oummaxias, xaQ varepBodiy de aloxivns xecoAaxeuxora Wi- 
AcwWwov Kat TOUS wap’ €xeivou mpec Bes, atrtov de yeyovora Tp 
Onieacp TOU &4n mera KoLwoU auvedpiov Tay "EAA gvey wowcacOat 
Thy elonvny, éxdorov de Pirlere Tew oUNKOT a Kepoofrerryy 
Tov Opgens Baoidéa, avdpa pirov Kal ou max ov 7h wo\et,— 
eay raid Umiy capis emidetEw, derjropat ULV bet piay dena’ 
émivevcaTé por pos Dewy Tov eva Tay TETTApwy Kaipov mn 
KaAws auToy weroX\TevcOat. AEE de 60ey pardtora mwapako- 


AovOncere. 
62 


"EypaWe | Prroxparns eCeivas Dirlxxp devpo xypucas Kai 


mper Bers ewe mept eipyvns [wae ouupayias)° 


] pera SiAonparovs gfedb. 


TOUTO T Oo 


7- Post wpéoPas addebatur obe dvapei- 


yarTa: quod habent quidem libri, sed loco incerto, varia forma, ita ut glossema videretur etiam 


si sensui conveniret. Vid. annot. ad loc. 
Scheib. 12. €va] Sic agmnekl: v 
plerique: «hpv«as habet Tauchn. 


1 


decide nothing either way, aye or no,’ or 
rather, ‘no or aye, the order being deter- 
mined rather by euphony than idiom. But 
one may note, that dissent would acquit 
Demosthenes, assent condemn him: Aeschi- 
nes therefore prohibits first the alternative 
which he fears is likeliest, and which would 
be false as well as premature. 

4. éyxnaraA ‘ Surprise,’ ‘ detect.’ 
The éy gives a further reference, which can- 
not be rendered without undue emphasis, to 
the position in which he finds himself when 
surprised. 

arAelw. Though Philocrates moved 
all the more important decrees, those on 
points of etiquette moved by Demosthenes 
may have been more numerous. The read- 
ing werd S:Aoxpdrovs has nothing to recom- 
mend it, either in sense or authority. 

§ 61. And if I prove this, confess that 
Demosthenes is condemned for the first 
period. 

7. After wptoBas, the MSS. add ov« 
dyapelvyayra, which words must be due to a 
confusion with the charge already made, of 
not waiting for the return of the Athenian 
ambassadors—not from Philip, but from the 
Greek states. Some MSS. omit wap’ éxeivov 
to suit the sense; but the charge is the same 
as that repeated in more detail in § 76. 


mparoy. 5. whpux 
cat pac Pe ‘Om. ekl B. et S. Frank. 


8. av a) Om. agmn: deleri volt 
as] «hpuca eki et edd. 


12. émvevoare. He perhaps remembers 
that he had used the same word in the 
simile, § 59; so he repeats it here of the 
thing to be illustrated. 

wav %va. So most and best MSS. : 
Volg. xpwrovy. va, besides having better 
authority, makes the request more moderate. 
Aeschines says only, ‘If I prove this, confess 
that I have proved one quarter of my case,’ 
instead of ‘ consider that I have proved the 
most paradoxical of my assertions.’ 

13. Ado 82 xd. ‘I will begin my 
narrative at a point from which it is easy to 
follow.’ 

§ 6a. He defended Philocrates on bis trial, 
and got into the Senate to support bim: 

15. xfhpuxas. So most and best MSS.: 
Volg. «hpuea. It is true that probably only 
one herald would be sent with the embassy ; 
but Philocrates wished to provide for all con- 
tingencies, and there migbt be two embassies 
required, either successively or to different 
states; and the plural is thus used, as more 
. Some MSS. repeat it, inf. § 63 fin. 
ai cvppayxlas. B. and S. and Franke 
omit these words, less on MS. authority than 
because historically inaccurate. But it is 
not impossible that Philocrates proposed more 
than was actually done immediately, or even 
that Aeschines may have anticipated a little. 
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80 AISXINOT § 63. 
LU ? , , e ¢ oa , ’ 4 
Widiopa rpagn TApavonwy., yKOV Ol THY Kploews Xpoval’ KaTN- 
yope wev Auxivos 6 yparpauevos, amedoyeiro [de] idoxpa~ 
a 4 , 4 F 9 , , 
Ts, cuwvameroyeiro de cat AnnocOérns’. ameduye Pidoxparne. 
pera Taira emne yxpovos OeuicroxAjs apywv evrav eicép- 
5 xerac BovdcuTns eis tO Bovdrevrypiov AnpuooOevns, ote Nayev 
ovr’ ewihaxwr, GX’ éx TapacKkevgs mpiauevos, tv’ eis Urodoxyy 
dravra cat eyo: cal wparro: Piroxpatet, ws avro Weise ro 
épyov. wka yap erepov Widicua Piroxparns, ev @ Kedever 
éAdrOar dexa wperBers, ofrives adixdpevor mpos Pidirrov aktd- 
Io covery avTov depo mpéerBers avroxpdropas weurev UmEep Tis 
eipyyys. Tovrwy els fv AnuooOevns. xaxeiOev exavyxwv erate 
verns fv THS eipyyns, Kal TavTa Tois GANos wpecBeow arny- 
yeAre, kat povos trav GAAwy Bovrevrav &ypawe oreicacbat 
Te KypuKE Te awd TOU Piriwwrou Kal Trois wpesBeorv, axodov0a 
S @ a . e 4 A 9 Ud 0. A é A 
15 ypapwv Diroxparea’ 6 wev ye Tv eEovoiav Eduxe Tob devpo 
kypuxa kat mpeoBes wéurerOa, o de TH mperBeig orévderat. 


2. 8] Om. agmnfeb. 
afed ehl. 
friget. 
12. Tavrd] tra abra corr. b Ff. 
b + cum nde habeant dwfyyyere. 
corr. b +. 


«hpuxas fed pr. b: xhpvxa t corr. b + et ceteri. 


I. Fxov of ris xploews .. Anpoodevys. 
‘The day of judgment was come: Lycinus, 
who drew the indictment, was to make his 
accusation: Philocrates was to make his 
defence: his defence was supported by De- 
mosthenes.’ Such we must suppose to be 
the force of the imperfects, if Aeschines is 
to be credited with perfect accuracy, for 
Philocrates (Ae. de F. L. § 14, p. 30) was 
ill, and did not appear in person. 

4. OeprorroxAjs dpxawv. ‘ The archon- 
ship of Themistocles,’ in apposition with 
xpévos. Similarly in Latin, as in the open- 
ing sentence of Tacitus’ Histories. 

5. obre Aayav .. wptdpevog. ‘He was 
neither drawn in the first lot nor to fill up a 
vacancy, but made sure of the office and 
bought it ;’ presumably of some citizen who 
had really drawn a senator’s ticket, and was 
willing to sell it. According to Harpocr., 
éx:Aayow does not mean ‘drawn to fill up 
an actual vacancy,’ but ‘drawn on a supple- 
mentary list,’ provided to fill up vacancies if 
they occurred. éd« wapacxevijs refers to the 
actual intrigue rather than to the motive, 
but it has the same effect on the sense as 
our expression ‘on purpose.’ 


4. xpévos] Volg. usque ad Bekk. 6 ypévos. Articulum om. 
dwet xpévoe delet Hamakerus, et omisso quidem articulo, substantivom certe 
Fortasse ypévos glossema sive, ut ita dicam, titulus est, ut in D. de Cor. § 200. 
GarhyyedAe] dwfyyye:Ae Bekk., quod a pr. m. habet 
13. TOv GAAwv] Om. fd pr. b ekl, + x raw GAdew 
14. awd] Sic g et post H. Wolf. Bekker et alii: ceteri libri bwd, Tauchn 

15. wxe] Sic ek! Bekk. etc.: 8é3axe Steph. cum ceteris codd. 


16. «hpuKa } 
onlvBerar} cxévdecba: eh. 


§ 63. And did support bim, both there and 
on the embassy. 

8. weg. ‘Carries another resolution,’ 
like yvdpny viehoayros in Hdt. 1. 61. The 
common use of say ‘OAdpma is similar in 
principle: it is a cognate accusative of the 
matter in which the victory is gained. 

11. robrwv els fv An It is 
extraordinary that Aeschines makes this an 
insinuation of complicity with Philocrates, 
considering that he himself was another. 
Just afterwards, indeed (xa? ratra rots dA- 
Aow wptoBeow aafyyyedA©), he alludes to 
Demosthenes’ not very honest prosecution 
of him; but he has sacrificed the chance of 
making another point out of his own ac- 
quittal, by implying that the ambassadors 
were corrupt. 

13. ordoacGar TH cfpum, i.e. to grant 
him a safe-conduct. 

14. T@ ded 700 SAlwwov. So Wolf, and 
the reading has since been found in the MS. 
g, and adopted by Bekker and later editors. 
All other known MSS, have 6d, which 
can only be justified by supposing dwoora- 
Aéyri or something similar to have dropped 
out. 


KATA KTHSI®@QNTOX. 31 


§§ 64-66. 

64 7a de mera Taira 90y mot _opadpa mpooexere Tov vouv. éempaT- 
TeTO yap ov Tpos Tous GAAous mpéo Bers Tous TOAAG oukopay- 
rnGevras Vorepov ex ueraBohis uo AnpoaGevous, adAa mpos 
Didocparny Kat Anos Bevny, GikOTWS, TOUS dua peev mpea Bev~ 
“ovras, Gua de ta Wndbiocpara ypacoyras, ™pirrov pev Orws 5 
Te TepiseivnTe Tous m peo Bes, ous ire exe oupares jwapaka- 
Aourres emt Dimov, tva Ba peTa TOV Geo *"EAAnvoyv, 

65 add’ idia romoncOe Thy eipyygv' devrepov 0 Srws my MOvov 
Thy eipivay, aAXa Kat oumpaxiay eivat Wagueicbe ™ pos Pidix- 
Tov, wv’, et Ties mpooexotev TH wry Ber To vmerepy, eis THY 
eoyaTny eumrérotev a@upuiay oparres vuas aurous ev mapaka- 
Aovvtas ext Tov woAEpLoyv, orKOL Oe BH Hdvov eipivay, aAXa Kat 
ounmaxiay ebndiopevous mwoeicOa tpirov de Stas Kepoo- 
Bréarns 6 Opgens Bacthevs en Eorat EvopKos, pyde peréerrat 
Tis _Tumpaxias Kat THs _eipivns aure. mapnyyéAnero 0 én 

66 avrov dn oTpareia. kat rav@ Oo pev eEwvoupevos OUK ndtker, 0 
yap Tav Spxwv Kai trav auwOyxav aveuconroy jv alte mparT- 
Tew Ta ouudepovra, of 0 amodduevot Kal KaTaKoivwvycayres 


I. poi pa wpocixere tov votv] opddpa pos roy vow mspocdyxere eki Bekk. 
2. Tovs WoNAd] Volg. ante Bekk. 7d woAAd. 4. Prroxparmy nal AnpooSirny] -r7 et 
-vn habent ed, -vy etiam f: non tamen volgatum hic mutat Bekk., ut in plerisque locis. 
§. wpévrov] ‘Hinc altera manus e’ Bekk. 6. wepipelvyre] wepipeveire Steph. et marg. 
Bern. : wepipelvacre conj. Saupp. 14. pyde] Sic Bekk. et recentiores: libri pyre, quod 
sunt qui defendant. 15. dw’ abrév 48n] 48n x’ abrdy eki Bekk. 16. orparela} 
orparia fed pr. b: +t-ela corr. bt. 18. xaraxowwvfoavres] pivanocreeus res k 


Reisk. Tauchn, 


§ 64. These two being the only ambassa- 
dors guilty, as the only ones open to tempta- 
tion. 

3. dx peraBodfs. ‘When he turned 
round’ upon Philip. Aeschines sees that 
he must take fresh care to distinguish his 
own case from that of Demosthenes, if he is 
to avoid being damaged by the insinuations 
of the last section. 

4 x.t.A. This parenthesis gives 
the reason why Philip should have selected 
these instruments, and also why the speaker 
assumes that they were Philip’s instru- 
ments. 

5. Seg pr) wepynivyre trovs aploPas. 
See D. de Cor. §. 29. 

§ 65. They committed you to an alliance 
with Philip, and betrayed maT ge 

8. pr povev ri elpfivny, kal ovp- 
paxtay. ‘Not only ébe peace’ already pro- 
posed, ‘ but also az alliance.’ 

10. (v’, ef nives .. dperdp. ‘That, if 
any should turn your eyes to the people of 
your city,’ ‘respond to the appeal of you, the 
Athenian people.’ The appeal originally 


issued to Greece was the act of the nation: 
the disregard and stultification of it, the act 
of the conspirators alone. 

13. tplrov 84. Demosthenes also repre- 
sents Cersobleptes’ exclusion as an act of 
intrigue never sanctioned by the nation, and 
treats Philip’s conquests from him as acts of 
absolute treachery: D. de F. L. p. 397, § 
200; p. 398, § 202. 

15. wapnyyArero.....orpatda. The 
Halians were also excluded, on the ground 
that their conquest was inevitable. 

§ 66. Acts of legitimate war on Philip's 
part, of agneera treason on theirs. 

16. wai 70.00 .. Hrav Afro. * And 
Philip did no uted in paying for this; as he 
had sworn no oath and made no covenant 
with us, he could not be blamed for seeking 
his own profit. But they deserved all your 
anger for their share in the bargain—for 
sacrificing every bulwark of the state to 
their partnership’ with Philip and each 
other. For the common Greek construc- 
tion of dweic@a: and dwoddc0a: of treason, 
vid. ad D. de Cor. § 28. 


82 AISXINOY &§ 67, 68. 
Ta THS wWoAEws ioxupa peyaAns opyns joav agio. o ‘yap 
pucaregavdpos vt dacxwy elvat Kal Tore meropidurmos An- 
poooGevns, Oo THY Geviay enor _mpopepar THY  AreEavdpou, 
ypahet Vidiona, TOUS Kaipous TNs mOhews uparpovmevos, exkAn- 67 

5 olay Tovey Tous mpuravers TH oryoon iorauevov Tou eAadnBo- 
Arcovos Mayes, br’ iv TO * AoxAnmup y Qvoia Kat 0 mpoaywr, 
év TH lepa nucpa, 6 ™poTepoy ovdets méuvyrat vevomevoy, Tiva 
mpopacw moimorapuevos; iva, priv, €av On Tapoow ot Tov | 
Pirtrrov mpeo Bets, Bovdevowrrat ri dijuos ws TaxioTa epi 

10 TWY ™ pos Pidurror, Tots ovmre mapovct apéeaBert mpoxaTa- 
Aan Baveov THY exxAnoiav Kat Tous Xpevous Umev UTOTEMLVOMLEVOS 
Kat TO mparyua Karaomevdwy, % iva wy peta THY GAAwY ‘EAA}- 
yoy éwavehBovrww TOV Uwere poy _mperBewy, aAAa povot mou 
onabe Thy eipyunv. meta de Tavra, & avdpes ’AOnvaio:, ixov 68 


35 


ot TOU Piriwrov mpéo Pers” of de vmerepor amredyjsow wapaka~ 
Novvres tous “EXAnvas ert Pirrrwop. evr av" Erepov yape- 
cua vixa AnuocOévns, ev @ ypahe un wevov brEep THs eipyvans, 


9 A 4 e e ~ a 4 g a 
ahAa Kal cumpaxias umas BovAecacOat, un TWepiueivavTas TOUS 


5. woveiv] woceioGa: debi et edd. nonnulli. 


6. & wpoaydv] Sic afed pr. b: 87’ Fv 


wpodyor gmnkl: e, ut videtur, 57’ Fy xpoayay, quod habet Tauchn. tre Hw wpoayay corr. 


bt. 
Bekk. o. Ss] Om. fed + pr bt. 
ceteri juerdpaw. 
17. AnqpooGévys] + 6 Anpoobérns pr. b +. 


3. 6 ri Eeviav .."AdeEdvBpov. Taken 
up by D. de Cor. §. 64, P Pp. 350. 

§ 67. Before Philip's ambassadors ar- 
rived, Docabenes bad arranged to isolate 
you, by burrying on an assembly on a boly 
day. 

6. 6 xpoayav. The meaning is clear, 
‘the prelude’ to the Dionysia. It is com- 
monly accented as in the text, but a few 
MSS. have spodyow; ‘fortasse rectius,’ 
Franke. The derivation may be either ‘the 
day introducing,’ and so ‘preceding’ the fes- 
tival, or ‘the preliminary contest :’ and the 
accent will depend upon the etymology. 

8. édv. The form of conditional sentence 
appropriate to utter uncertainty. Demo- 
sthenes would probably have said el répecow. 

lo. ot6ww wapotc.. If they bad been 
there, the assembly on a holy day might 
have been proposed to save time; but he 
must have had a corrupt motive for risking 
profanity on a chance. 

apoxatahapBdvey tiv dxcAnolav. 
‘ Forestalling the assembly for them.’ Whe 
article is used because the decree first pro- 
vided an assembly in advance, and then fixed 


7. 8] 4 Sf, # c, utrumque profecto pro q positum ; om. a. 
11.6 
15. To0] Om. ek. Bekk. 


8. rod} Om. ekl 


] ppow el. 13. dperépwv] Sic &: 
¢pot] Sic Ald.: codd. omnes #yérepor. 


18, dps] Om. efi, ceteri fuds: buas habet Ald. 


the business of ‘hat assembly in Philip’s 
interest. For the notice of business given 
to the Assembly, cp. sup. § 39, éwsypayavras 
vopobéras. 

§ 68. They came: your own ambassadors 
were absent. Demostbenes carried a decree 
to treat for alliance as well as peace, in the 
absence of your own allies. 

15. wapaxeAotvres..éat PHArvweov. 
Aeschines thus exposes himself to the retort 
of Demosthenes (§ 29), that the action he 
attributed to Athens was dishonourable. 
T echnically it was; substantially Demo- 
sthenes’ reply was true, though Athens would 
have been in a more dignified position if she 
could have waited for the return of the last 
ambassador from a mission certain to be 
fruitless. Aeschines overstates his case, to 
heighten the contrast between Demosthenes’ 
policy and the nation’s. 


a Tis elpivys .. cvppaxlag. As sup. 
- dpas BovAetoacGar. One may re- 


mark here once for all on the uncertainty of 
reading between teis and pets, wherever 
the sense does not determine it; as is often 


KATA KTHSI®ONTO2Z. 33 


§§ 69, 70. 


mpeo Bees Tous Uuerépous, GNX dbus mera [ra] Atoviora ra 
ev doret, TH Oydon Kat evarn ext déxa. Sri 0 aAnOq Aéyo, 
axovoaTe THY Wndioparev. 


VH®OIZMATA. 


"Exedy roivwy, & "AOnvaio:, rapeAnv0a ra Atovicra, éyi- 5 


vovro O€ at exxAnoiat, ev o€ Th ™porepg Tov exxAno.wy avey- 
vaorOn doyna KOWOV TOY TUMPLAXCOY, ov Ta keparara dia Bpe- 
Xoo eye T POEpo. ™pirrov jeev yap éypavvayv urép eipivns 
uuas udvov BovrevcacOa, To de Ths oumpaxias Gvoja vrepe- 
Bnoay, OuUK emtAeAnopevot, GANG Kat Thy elpivav avayKxa.ore- 
pay ] KaANioo UroAauBavovres elyat’ ewerra arnvrncay opOis 
710 ¢. laropevot TO Anuos Bévous Swpodoxnua, Kat ™poaéyparpay ev 
T) doypart eCeivat t@ BovAopevw Tov ‘EDA jveov ey Tpiot 
mnotw eg THY auriv orn Any avayeypapbat mer’ "A@Onvaiwy Kai 
perexewv TeV Cpxwv Kat Tov ou Onxav, avo Meyiorra ™ poxaTa- 
fener ps Tpw@Tov fev TOV Xpovov Tov Tig Tpimyvov Tais 
trav ‘EdAjvev wpeoBetats ikavov yeverOar wapackevaCorres, 


tperépous eh], Vid. annot. ad loc.: quinquies, si semel, mutandum. 


tyeripovs 
dj | 
Tauchn.: éyfyvorro scribit Frank. 
scribere voluerit + : 
év 8a rH] ‘Imo ey 79” 
oy ponunt edd ; agus oe 
recentiores, 


Frank. Sed ut ma ‘ in ic u, ita eo eee minus probabile videtur. 


Ita bekl: ceteri xpavrov péy ovv. 17. 


oxevd(orres eh]: xaracxevd{ovres praeterea habet 


the case where, as here, the pronoun is used 
of the Athenian nation. Here ali the MSS. 
have Huds (except a few that omit it), but 
the Aldine ed. dude, and it is clearly neces- 
sary to have either the first or second person 
throughout. Some MSS. read #yas, Hyeré- 
pas «.7.A. consistently; but Aldus is entitled 
to at least as much respect as they. 

§ 69. They voted that you should treat for 
peace, tacitly censuring the proposal to treat 
for alliance ; 

5. Toivuv .. 6 
In a sentence of this type it is “ph to deter- 
mine with which of the dependent clauses 
the apodosis begins, or whether it be not 
truer to say that the apodosis is suppressed. 
Here dy 8¢ rp axpordpg «.7.X. is the apodosis 
so far as sense goes; but the construction is 
rather, ‘When the feast was past, and the 
assemblies had come on, and a resolution of 
the allies was read to the assembly, then 
[note our respective conduct] ;’ the real apo- 


Avoviewa) Articulum om. gmne: volg. ante Bekk. pera ta by dora Aovéor. 
"AGnvaior} Om. el, post Acovtora ponunt gmn. 


tylvovro] dyévovro p Reisk. 


6. 8 af] de xa. b + non tanquam 8éea pro certo 
déxa tamen habent ¢/, 3% &, 84 al marg. x, quod haud absurdum. 
Frank. Post 8éypa legebatur tT) oydén éwt Séea, quod post éx«An- 
sema omittebat Taylor, uncis inclusit Bekk., ejecerunt 
verptdbor dvayeypagecbas 1, dvaypapeoba: ek, quod mavolt 


16. wp@rov pév] 
Laitranaty eaaa dian! wapayevéc@a: xaTa- 


dosis being §§ 71 sq., and o8 ra xepdAaua .. 
dxovcayres pabhoecGe a virtual parenthesis. 
Cp. ad D. de Cor. § 161. 

10. dvayxatoréipay ff xadAlo. While 
we should say ‘rather necessary than honour- 
able,’ the Greek allows a more developed 
contrast, without sacrificing terseness. The 
full force of the phrase is, that necessity pre- 
dominated over honour raéber than honour 
sie Sigs parse 

dwfyvracay p02 tac: 0 
An SwopoSdcnpa. Note the 
freedom of construction. Thucydides would 
have written rq S3epo8orhyar: dxfyrncay 
lacdépevo:. 

§ 70. And provided that any Greek migbt 
claim the benefit of the treaty within three 
months, 

14. pet’ "A@yvaiev. ‘With Athens, on 
the same pillar.” Of course per’ "A@nralow 
is in no sense the definition or complement 


of ri abrhy 


84 AIZXINOYT § 71. 
ererra THY tov ‘“EAAjvev evvorav TH rode pera Kowvod ouves 
dpiov KTa@mevol, iw ea mapaBaivowro ai auvOnxat, ey povot 
nd a7rapaoKevot moveunoamev, & vov npiv awaGeiy ocuveBn dra 
Anuoobevny. Ste 3 adrnOy rAeyu, e& avrov rot doyparos 

5 akoveavres wabyoedGe. 


AOTMA ZYMMAXON. 


Tovry TO doyuart auvermeiy GuoAoyYe, Kal wavres of ev 71 
TH mporepg Tov EKEANT DY Snunyopotvres kat Oo ojos am 
nr0e TowauT ny Twa dogav eiAnpas, ws Eorat mev 7 eipyvn, rep 
10 0€ ouumayias ovK Gmewvov ein Ova THY Tov "EAA mapa- 
KAnoww Bovrevracbat, é erat oe Kou wera Tov ‘EAA jveov amray- 
Twv. we ev merw, Kal wapimev TH voeTepaia els Tnv exkAnotay. 
evrav@a 07 mpoxarahap Saver Anuoabévns TO Bima, ovdevt 
Tov ad\Awy TapaXiTrov Adyov, ovdev ddedos en Trav xOes 
1s elpnueveny edvat Adywv, & trav of Diriarov a oupmea Or 
govrar mpcaBes, ovde yryveokev Edy THv eipyyny arovons 


3. Hpiv] Sic gmnk: ceteri libri dpiv. 


II. Kowvg] cow) gmnkl. 


13. AnpooPévns 


Td Papal 70 Bipa Anpoobdyns eki et marg., quod mavolt Frank. 


1. pera xavo0 ouveSplov. ‘In conjunce 


tion with a common congress’ of signatories to 
the treaty, which, it was hoped, might meet 
from time to time to maintain it. 

3. & viv..&d AnpocSévny. viv is 
equivalent to ‘as it was,’ rather than ‘as it 
is. Aeschines is not saying that a larger or 
more stable confederacy might have been 
formed in 346 than was formed in 339. 

§. 71. I supported the negotiations in this 
sense: the general feeling was to conclude 
peace and sifer alliance, 

7. xat wavres ol .... 8nunyopotvres. 
Probably in the nominative only by attrac- 
tion or parallelism to the first clause, cvve:- 
wety dpodoyw; but Aeschines may mean to 
assert, ‘neither I nor anyone else are now 
ashamed of our conduct.’ Cp. Ae. de F. L. 
§ 54, p. 36. 

10. ob« duewvov. ‘That it was better not 
to..:’ as in the common formula of ora- 
cles, of Ad dpevoy, 

Sud riv Tav “EAAfvey wapdxAnow. 
‘On account of the (pending) appeal to the 
Greeks.’ 


11. dora .. ely ..ée7rar. The majority 
believed as a matter of fact that peace would 
come, and that the alliance (if concluded 
later) would include the whole of Greece: 
they believed as a matter of opinion and 
inference, that it would be better not to dis- 


cuss the alliance until the ambassadors re- 
turned. 

13. évra0Oa Sy «.7.A. Yet Aeschines 
asserts (de F. L. §§ 67 sqq. p. 36) that no 
speaking was allowed on the second day. 
Demosthenes is said to have introduced a 
motion for including alliance in the negotia- 
tions, but to have given it to the Proedri 
without any speech, beyond a private colloquy 
with one Amyntor. 

otSevi tOv DAwv wapadumev Méyov. 
This is probably, in some way or other, a 
reference to the prohibition of speaking in 
this assembly. Demosthenes was, clearly 
not Proedros (as in the later one), so cannot 
have had the opportunity to make a few re- 
marks from the chair. Perhaps the most 
probable reconciliation of Aeschines’ discord- 
ant statements is, to suppose that the facts 
are more correctly stated in the earlier 
speech; that then it was more important 
to prove that he had not himself made the 
speech attributed to him by Demosthenes, 
while here, long after the event, he ventures 
to set Demosthenes’ own conduct in a more 
invidious light, by calling his informal re- 
marks to Amyntor a speech from the Bema. 
Demosthenes’ own charge against Aeschines 
(D. do F. L. § 17, p. 345) may pethaps 
have the same amount of foundation. 


16. of8¢ yryvéexe .. rig elphyns tiv 


KATA KTHSI®@QNTOSE. 35 


§§ 72, 73. 
72 oumpmaxéas. ov ‘yap en deiy, Kat yap 70 pipe penvnpat ws 
ele, Ota TH andiay ‘Tob Aeyorros aua Kal TOU Ovou“aTos, a7rop- 
pitas Tis eipnyns THY TUMBaXiay, oude Ta tiv "EAA jve ava- 
peeverv MeAMjMaTa, GAnr’ F wohenety avrous } THY e_pyvany idia 
mwowdiaOat. Kat Te\evroy eri TO Bijua mapaxahécas "Avri- 5 
WaT pov éparnud Tl npwra, Tpoermev pe a epicerat, ™po- 
didagas de a xpa" Kara Tig woAewe amoxpivacOa. Kai TEéAos 
Tavr évixa, Tw pev AOYo TtpoBracapevou Anpocbevous, TO dé 
783 idicna ypanvarros Pidoxparous. ® O€ AY UTdAOLTOY avrois, 
KepooBrerrnv Kat Tov ext Opdxys .rorov ékdoroy Toto, 
Kal Tour’ émpagay extn POivovros Tov eXadnBortwvos, mpiv 
eri THY vor épay émraipev T oBetay THY ext ToUS Sprous Ar- 
moo Bevny® o yap wioadeCav pos Kat meoodihimmos Uuiy ovroat 
prTwp ots _empea Bevorey ev Makedovig, eov punde awaé, Oo vu 
KeXevwy rev Maxedovwy wxararrveyv. eis de thy exxAnoiayv, 15 


3. Ta Tav “EAAtwov] ra om. fed + pr. b t. 


évous] rot Anpoodévous fed pr. b: 


pedr » d + pr. b +, 
: Iptoered sacera: ; asec 
poBracapévov] Malunt Reisk. et Frank. 


+ articulum expunxit 
s: om. a B. et S. 


gaa el, 5. wapaxadécas | wadécas fedb. 6. 

ras pr. b + mox corr. +, Paphos gman. 8. w 
wpooBiacapévov. Anpoot 

corr. b +. It. Dadnfodvaves] Addebatur usque ~ Bekk. pu: 
Frank. 13. obroct] Sic agmn: ceteri obros. 


ek! Bekk. : 


4. & ManeBovla] els Maxedoviay 


idque Frankius restitui jubet, quia ‘sic Aemhanes semper.” Eam causam fuisse 


credo, cur aliqui hic habeant, cum hic semel non ita scripserit. 


ovppaylav. ‘He said he did not under- 
stand what peace would mean _ without 
alliance; for he said there must be no dis- 
ruption of the peace from the alliance. I 
remember the very words, because of the 
offensiveness both of the speaker and of the 
phrase.’ This is certainly lying with a cir- 
cumstance, if no such speech was made 
either privately or publicly. 

§ 72. Demosthenes, by an understanding 
with the ambassadors, carried both : 

2. Sa ri dnSlav. _ Vid. inf. § 166, for 
a similar criticism on Demosthenes’ inelegant 
language, and so repeatedly in Ae. de F. L. 
It is possible that his speeches were less pet 
fect (though, by all accounts, not less effec- 
tive) to hear than to read, not only from 
his natural weakness of voice, but that in 
extempore speaking he may have used 
vigorous but harsh similes, such as those 
attributed to him, which on reflection he 
would soften in the written speech. 

6. mpoevrav étroxplvacGat. 
‘Having told him beforehand what he 
meant to ask, and instructed him (to give) 
the answer that would damage the city 
most.’ Since question and answer are 
naturally regarded as contrasted, the two 


clauses are opposed with a ypéw and 82, 
though here (where both question and 
answer praceed from the same person) they 
are successive parts of the same action. 

8. ratr’ évixa. ‘This was carried,’ an 
intransitive parallel to the transitive and 
personal construction noted above on § 63, 
and possibly rather commoner. Cp. Soph. 
Ant. 374. 

§ 73. And betrayed Cersoblepies (before 
that second embassy, which since bis change 
of policy be tt convenient to forget), 

10, tTOv ért Opdens romwov. Best trans- 
lated ‘the Thracian border.’ It practically 
includes the whole coast, east from and 
including: Chalcidice. In Thucydides rdémt 
@pdans is especially the district between 
Chalcidice and Amphipolis inclusive, which 
was already in Philip’s hands. 

14. 8ts éxp . Demosthenes as- 
serts (de F. L. §§ 188-9, pp. 394-5) that 
the second time he went against his will, 
having already discovered his colleagues’ 
treason, but being still obliged to accom- 
pany them on account of some Athenian 
adeateser whom he had promised to ransom. 

5. alg 82 ri dexAnolav. ‘He went 
ligak to the Assembly and took the chair, 


DZ 


86 AISXINOT $§ 74, 75. 
Thy TH Extn eye, xabeComevos BovAeurns ay ex wapacneviis, 
&cdorov KepooBdérrny pera Pidoxparous ewoinge. AavOaver 74 
yap O ey Pidoxparns év \rndicpart mera Tay GANwv ¥ apn 
patev rapeyypavvas, 6 0 embanpicas, AnyuocOevns, ev @ ye 

5 yparra “amodovva de Tous Spkous Trois mpéaBeor Tos mapa 
DiArtrrrov ev THde TH nuEepa Tous ouvedpous TOV TUM aX Ov.” 
mapa de KepooBdérrou ouvedpos ovx exa@yro’ ypavvas de Tous 
guvedpevovras Guvivat TOV KepooBaerray ov owvedpevovr a eG e- 
kA\yoe THY SpKev. ore i ahh Aeyw, avayvwH po, Tis hv 6 

10 TavTa ypavas kai ris 6 TavTa exnbnhicas. 


WHOIZMA. ITPOEAPO2. 


Kahev, o “AOnvaior, kadov 4 Tov Onnocioy ypaumatwv u- 76 
Aa’ dxivirrov yap €or Kai ov TuMpeTaTiTret Tous auropo- 
Aovow ev TH worrelg, GAN’ éredwoxe wT? One, o7rorav Bov- 

15 Anrat, ountdeiv Tous mada ev arovnpous, ex petaBoAjs 0 
agvovvras eivat xpnorous. 


1. Adyw, naGefSpeves] rade(spevos Ada ag ‘yp. m, pra cb fn. 
Aeuris dy, sit antiquom glossema pro xaGe(éuevos. 4. dv G ybyparrar] Omitti jubent 
Markl. Baiter. Frank. 5. &woBo0var &2] + Om. pr. b +: mox dwodovva: a m. sec. 
restitutum, sed 8¢ omissum, quod soli habent e#/. Post Bekk., 32 est a plerisque omissum : 
sed vid. annot. ad loc. 10. émimoioas} Addebatur xpdeBpos. Delevimus jubente 
Frankio, cum pekl et pr. b: + nam in b manus secunda inseruit +. 11. TPOEAPO®) 
Om. a: apéedpor dek + wpoédpay Aclwe: b, omisso VH@IEZMA. + Fortasse wpdedpor verum ; 
neque enim solus wpée8pos Demosthenes fuit 12. ] Sic Ad et superscr. in b: 
ceteri wpaypdrow. 13. ovpperamtara] peraninre agmn chil. 14. dabBune) dwédane 
ehl B. et S. Frank. Vid. annot. ad loc. 


Vide ne Ady, Bou- 


having got into the Senate on purpose,’ that 
whenever his turn for presiding came, Philo- 
crates might with safety bring on his most 
unpopular motion. For we cannot suppose 
that Demosthenes calculated beforehand the 
course of events, and timed his own tenure 
of office accordingly. 

§ 74. By a stipulation that only the allies 
then represented should be included tn the 


s. 
a. AavOdva ydp «.r.A. ‘No one detected 


how one partner, Philocrates, had inserted 
this clause among others, and the other, 
Demosthenes, had put it to the vote.’ Aavy- 
Odye. refers especially to Philocrates: the 
clause escaped notice, as well as his motive 
for it. The secret thing as regards Demo- 
sthenes was, not his act, but its significance 
when it concerned Philocrates. That é péy 
and 6 3¢ are not mere articles, but emphatic 
as rendered above, is plain from the order in 
the second clause. 


5. awoSoGva. 8é. The best MSS. omit 
82, but the form of verbatim quotation is 
likelier to have occurred to Aeschines, who 
had the whole text of the decree before him, 
than to a copyist who had not. 

7. 8¢ KepooPAdarrov «.7.A. Vid. 
Ae. de F. L. § 88, p. 3 

§ 75. Happily the state records remain to 
convict Demosthenes of bts. 

12. naddv, & ’A Observe Aes- 
chines’ habit of going off into commendation 
of the details of the constitution. 

14. éwéSwxe. The force of the aorist 
is maintained amid the presents: ‘instead 
of keeping pace with every shift of 
political turncoats, it occurs once for all.’ 
Al. leg. dwéS3anxe: the force of one reading 
would be, ‘secures to the nation its 
right;’ of the other, * secures the inci- 
dental gain’ when, as now, we want it, 
which seems to suit the use of the tense 
better. 


KATA KTHSI®QNTOS. 37 


§§ 76-78. 
"YardAorrov dé por éort rv KoAdaxeiay avrov drekedOeiv. 
Anuoobevns ‘yap evavrov BouAevcas oudemiay TWTOTE paveirat 
apeaBeiav ets ™poedpiay kaAdéoas, GAAa ToTe Movoy Kai TpO- 
TOV aperBes eis ™poedpiay exadere Kat mpooxepadata €Onxe 
tL ounxidas mwepienerace Kai dua TH «ue wyerro TOES § 
pioBeow eis TO Géar por, dare kai oupirrer at ca TH aoxn- 
poovvyy Kat Kohaxelay. kat Or amjeray, euccQwcato avrois 
Tpia Caryn dpa ‘Kal m pomennpev eis OnBas, xarayéXarrov 
THY oA Tow. iva O ext Tis UToDEcews peivw, AaBEe por 
TO Widuona TO Tepi Tis Tpoedpias. 


VHOSIZMA. 


Otros Tolvuy, @ ’AOnvaior, o THALKOUTOS To méyeBos KoAak 
™ pwros da ToY KaTacKOTOV Tov Tapa Xaprdjnov muOomevos 
thy Pirirrov TehevTIy TOV mer Oewy ounmdacas eauTp evuTr- 
viov KareWpevraro, ws ou mapa Xapidiuov TO wpaypa qwemru= 15 
oMEvOS, aAAa Tapa Tov Avos xat rie “AOnvas, obs ped” 7[4€pav 
emiopkav vuKTwp dyow eavT@ deare-yer Oat kat Ta peAAove 
187Ta écecOat mpodeyey, EBSspnv é 7yépay TIS Ouyarpos auT@ 


78 


77 


10 


1. 8é pos tori) 3’ tort por ekl Bekk. 
gaveira:| payncera: eki Bremi. 


AQaCOToy . 


2. yap] yap, & dvdpes "AOnvaios, eki Bekk. 
wal mp&rov] sparoy xai pdbvor eki Bekk. 


3 
7. Post re etek addebatur els @7Bas: post alterum «al, rods apéc Bec : utrumque primus 


omittebat Taylor. Statim post @7Bas, 


Post «éAaf ponit z. 


§ 76. Demosthenes courted the ambassa- 
dors publicly and privately. 

1. THv Kodaxelay. Cp. D. de F. L. § 
ee p. 414, de Cor. § 35. 

cal wp@rov. So most and best 
Mss. ! but there is something in Bremi’s 
remark, that his and Bekker’s reading, wpa- 
Toy ral pévoy, gives more of 2 climax. 

6. Sore cal cuplrrecGar. An ordinary 
embassy from a Greek state would probably 
receive the compliment of xpoedpla, on the 
motion of an avowed sympathiser, and not 
be treated with much further ceremony. It 
very likely was thought invidious to receive 
the envoys of a semi-barbarian despot with 
preater state; while to Demosthenes, who 

d seen the Macedonian court, and had a 
failure there to atone for, it might seem a fit 
thing to be done, and a useful one for him 
to do. 

8. xarayfAacrov rv wédw woud. For 
if it was proper or usual for such extravagant 
courtesy to be shown to ambassadors, it was 
the city’s business to provide for it, instead 
of leaving it Pa an individual. 


9. va 8 dei ris woldeews pelvw. For 


12. & "A@nvaior] 


. FLOW ponit a. 


xararyé 
18. &BBéuqy 8 hyudpav) s836up 8° hulpg fed + pr. b +. 


though the motion of xpoedpla was a public 
act, the other compliments to the ambassa- 
dors were private ones, and so count among 
the follies and extravagance which Aeschines 
affects not to describe. 

§ 77. Yet after all this flattery to Pbilip, 
be claimed a revelation of bis death, and 
offered sacrifices of thanksgiving while in 
mourning for bis only daughter —beartless as 
be is ungenerous, and therefore untrust- 


wortby. 

16. ob¢ peO” hyépav k.7.d. ‘ He learns to 
profane them by fiction, because he is in the 
habit of profaning them by perjury.’ Ifthe 
point were, ‘de is a truly pious man, likely 
to be favoured with visions,’ a more forcible 
construction would be ofs gnaw saute vir- 
Top diardyerbar rH ped Hyutpay emop- 


wourrt. 
18. iBSduyv 8 fytpav. Vid. sup. ad § 
51. In Plutarch the comment is made that 


would naturally occur to a modern—that 
private sorrow might well give place to 
national joy, if legitimate; but that the 
nation had no right to rejoice at what was 
no triumph of their own. But the act of 


88 AISXINOT 


§§ 79> 80. 
TETENEUTYKUIAS, mpl wevOnjoa Kat Ta vourCopueva Totjoat, ores 
parerapevos Kat eveny éo ira AaB eBovdire: Kal Tapevouel, 
Thy movnv Oo detharos kal wpaeTny avrov marépa mpocemoveay 
amToAeoas. rat ov 76 duorixnpa dvetdiCen, aAXa Tov _TpOmov 

5 eGeraCw. Oo yap Mer OTeKvOS Kat Tarp | qrovnpos ovK ay Tore 
yevorro dquarywyos XPITT Os, oude 6 TG pidrara Kai OlkELO= 
Tata Tamara Bn orepyov oudérod! Uuas wept mAciovos rouy- 
$eTAL TOUS ahAorpious, oudé ye 6 idta qwovnpos oUK av ‘yEevorro 
Snnooig Xpusros, | oud Goris erTiv olkot pavros, ovderor’ Mv 

Io éy Maxedovig Kara THY mpeo Beta KaNos Ka'yaOds* ov yap Tov 
TpOTroy, dAAa Tov TéTov jsovov peri ANagev. 

T]dOev ody ext ray peraBodny TrAOe TOV mpaynarey, od ros 79 
yap errw 6 devrepos Katpos, Kat Ti wor éeott TO acriov, Sri 
Pidoxparns wey A3O Tav avTay ToALTeEULAaTwY Anpoobever pu- 

15 yas ar’ eigaryyehias yeyevnrat, Anuocbevns de emery TOV 
aAwy Katnyopos, cat woGev 00” nuas eis Tas aruxias Oo Mia 
pos _GvOpwros éuBeBAnke, Tair’ y0n dtaepovrws aéiov eorw 
axoveat. os yap TaxioTa etow TTvAGy Pidcrros mapihOe 80 
kai tas te ev Dwxeict roves wapadcéws avacrarous Eeroince, 


2. AaPew] Badraw d et pr. b: + AaBaw corr. b t. wapevéne | Sic gmnfck: ceteri et 

superscr. g wapyydpec. 4. &wodbvas} Om. afb : in yp. habet b. 6. ra] Om. pr. f + 

pr. b +. 7. wAdovos wovfcerar] rodAcU torjoaro ekl, + wrelovos worhonTas pr. b +. 

8. av] dy wore fedb Bekk. 10. xara tiv wpecPelav] Om. p ¢: quorum major fuisset 

auctoritas, nisi ¢ verba Sons . . xadds dyads, tum hic tum post 8npa-yoryds xpyoros posu- 

isset ; posteroque loco ea verba scripsisset. Omissa probat Bekk. Ir. pdvov}] Om. of 
19. Tas te] rds piv Reisk. 





Pausanias would probably strike the country- 
men of Harmodius as a glorious tyrannicide, 
though no doubt wrongly, as Philip was a 
legitimate monarch, and there was no likeli- 
hood or design that his death should over- 
throw the monarchy. See Rawlinson, ad 


Hdt. 8. 142. 
3. TH Vid, inf. ad § 174. 
5. 6 prodcrecvos .. Sy Xen 


orés. The same statement in three forms 
of growing abstraction, and therefore grow- 
ing certainty, which is indicated by the ye 
basa introduces the third and most abstract 
orm 

9g. 008" Sor .. perfdAagev. Cp. Ae. 
de F. L. § 152. After pointing out the 
contrast in Demosthenes’ attitude between 
shameful servility and shameless hostility, 
he argues that the change on the second 
embassy was not due to an honest change of 
conviction, One MS. transposes the two 
clauses ob3é ye 6 I8iq .. xpyords and ovd’ 
Song... xadds xd-ya0ds, and it and one other 
omit xara Thy sxpecBelay—‘ quibus facile 


careas’ Bekk. But the order of the text 
gives the best sense, though even so the 
rhythm is overloaded. 

§ 79. The explanation of Demostbenes’ 
impunity, as well as of bis change of policy, 
is this. 

12. ovros yap. The first period is that 
when Demosthenes acted in Philip’s interest, 
the three others that of his renewed op- 
position to him; the second,. therefore, 
may be called the period of his change of 


og. The most 
definite allusion made by Aeschines in this 
speech to Demosthenes’ unsuccessful prose- 
cution of him, thirteen years before. 

This paragraph contains by implication 
four distinct questions: Why Demosthenes 
and Philocrates differed? Why their success 
differed? What were the motives of Demo- 
sthenes’ pernicious policy? and What were 
the causes of his pernicious influence ? 

§ 80. At the time of the invasion of Pho- 
cis, Demosthenes was in danger, 





§§ 81, 82. KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 89 
OnBaious de, ds TOO vmiv eddxe, weparrépw Tov Kaipou xat 
Tou UYueTepou cuudepovros isxupous KaTeoKevacev, Upeis de ex 
tav aypov poBnOevres eoxevayeyyoare, ev rais peyioras 3 
gav airias of mperBes of wept rijs eipyyns wperBevoarres, 


woku de Tev GdAwy dtadepovras Piroxparns. cai Anuoobéevag 5 


dia TO un povov mperBevav, GAAG Kat Ta ypicuara yeypa- 
81 devar, cuveBn & ev Trois avrois xpdvors dtadéperOai ri Anyuo- 
oOévyv xat Piroxpatny cxedov vrep TovTwy, UTEp ay Kal vpels 
avrous Umwnrtecate dievexOjvat, rotavtns de eumimrrovons 
rapaxis pera ray cuuduTwy vornuatwy avrp ijdy Ta pera 
tavra éBovdevero, wera dethias Kai ris wpos Piroxparny vrep 
Tis dwpodokias CnNoruTias, Kal HYynTaTO, e& Tiv cUmmperBev- 
Ovrwy Kai Tov Dirlrwou xaryyopos avadavely, Tov wey Pido- 
Kparnvy mpodyAws amodcicOat, tous de GAAous ouurpéerBes 
Kwduvevrey, altos 0 evdoKiuyoev Kal mpoddrns av Tav Pidwv 


82 xai wovnpos micros TH Oyuw avycerOar. KaTddvres 0 avrov 


ot TH THe TorEws TpoTToACuoUVTEs HovVyia Gopuevor Tapexadouy 
~ A , ~ 
éxt +o Bia, Tov mdvov adwpodéxnrov dvouaCovTes TH TONE 
4 » ~ 
6 de wapiov apxas avrois évedidov modeuou Kat Tapaxis, 


2. Opeis 52) duets re vel 7’ omnes praeter ed. 
6. ra ry ] Art. om. libri praeter eb. 7. AnpooOévyy] rov Anpoodévny afcdb 
B.etS. 11. wpds SAoxpdryv] t+ pds Sroxpdrovs pr.b +. 13. SwpoSoxias {yAo- 
aumlas] (nAcrumias Swpo8oxias agmn: pera 8edlas .. (nAorvalas deleri volunt nonnulli. 
14. cupuploBas] spéoBes fed pr. b: + cuuspéoBes corr. b +. 15. xtvBuvetoav] Sic 
& et superscr. in quibusdam aliis: ceteri ayduvevecy. vtav dav) Om. pr. ft pr. b f. 
17. olf rq .. fovx(g] Sic post Reiskium editores omnes: codicum proxime accedit yp. b, 
ubi woAcyobvres legitur, cetera ut in volgato. 77 om. agmnp, fedb : mpowohepobvres pr. n et 
ed et Ald., ovxi vel -xg fedb Ald. of spooworAcuourres Tp THs wWéACwS Hovyig zekl. 


I. 700 xaipo0) xa:pod fdb Bekk. 


1. ds 700’ piv dna. ‘For that was 
before Demosthenes had persuaded you to 


paring Aeschines’ admission above, that they 
were iv rais peyloras alrias: ‘ Philocrates 


fall down and worship Thebes.’ Aeschines, 
after the subjugation of Greece, still affects 
to regret the abandonment of the old policy 
of keeping a balance of power between 
Greek states, and depressing the nearest and 
most formidable. 

3. dv tais paylorarg TA. See Ae. de 
F. L. §§ 152 sqq., p. 47, for an apparent 
admission that general opinion condemned 
the ambassadors. 

§ 81. And bad quarreled with Pbilo- 
crates, and therefore tried accusing Pbilip, 
and 


8. Swép rourev «.t.4. Explained below, 
The mpds Sircaparny twtp rijs dwpodoxias 
(nAorvaias. 

15. wvbuvevoey. The reading of most 
MSS., xuwévvevery, may be defended by com- 


would be rained (being, as his accomplice 
knew, guilty); his colleagues were already 
in danger (and might take their chance as to 
escaping or not); he himself would get 
credit (while at present he at best shared 
their danger).’ 
obbrys dv .. mords Te Shy oa- 
Shgectac: Demosthenes thought the peo- 
ple incapable of grasping the principle Ae- 
schines had laid down, sup. § 78, ov8é ye 6 
i8ig woynpds obx dy wore yévorro 8npayaryds 
xpnords. 
§ 82. He was taken up by the war party, 
and began to manufacture grievances. 
16. narBdvreg. Almost ‘sighted him,’ 
as a useful booty. 
1g. évedlBov. 


room to begin.’ 


‘Was always giving them 


40 AIZXINOY § 83. 


ovros eat, & "AOnvaio, 6 wpwros éfevpwv Deppecov Tetxos 
cat Aopicxov cat ’Epytoxny cat Muprickyy cat Tavos «at 
Tavida, xwpia, dv ovde ra cvduara Fdemev mpoTepov. Kai 
eis TOUTO épwv wepicaTyce TA TpAayuaTa, waT’ et pev fn 
sméuroe Didixros tpécBes, xatadpoveiv avrov ey Tis 70- 
Aews, ef de weurol, KaTacKoTous mweurev, GAN’ ov wpEerBers. 
et de éxirpérev éOc\or wove trwi ton Kai Gmoig wept Tov 88 
éyxAnuaTwv, ove eivat Kperny ltoov nuiv Edy Kat Pirrrwy. 
‘AXdvyncov édidov’ 6 3 axnyopeve wy AapBavev, ei didwow, 
aAAa my amodidwot, rept cvA\aBov dtadbepouevos. kat TO 
Tedevraiov aoreavwecas roves pera "Aptorodquov ets Oerra- 
Mav xat Mayvyciay rapa ras Tis ecpyvys ocwOjKas emotpa- 
revoavras Thy wey eipyvny dtéAvoe, THv dé cuudopay Kat Toy 
mwoNe“ov Taperkevacey. 


° 


1. Sdppaov] Hic libri Sépprow habent. 3. Muprloxnyv] Sic z k, Mupyioxny fedb: xat 
Mupyloxny om. agmnpel, volgo et Bekk. Moupyicxny. + Et «ai Mupyiceny et «at Taviba 
lineola subscripta notavit cod. b corrector. + Ceterum Muprnyvoy est in D. de Cor. § 34, 
Muprayoy scribit Harpocr. Tévos xai Tavi8a] xa? Tavida om. agmn, Tdvov pro Tdvos 
habet f: Advdia pro Tavida el. Tdvov wat Tavidda legisse videtur Harpocr. Vid. annot. 
". 4 ] €0éAe¢ agmdbl. 


apecBevoayras ekl Tauchn. Bakius. 


1. 8 ap&ros evpev. Literally of course 
‘the first who discovered;’ but Aeschines 
does not mean to impose on his hearers’ 
ignorance, by saying that there were no such 
places known to geographers, but only that 
Demosthenes was the first person to suggest 
the paradox, that it was a serious wrong to 
Athens for Philip to occupy these remote 
and barbarous places. The author of the 
Fourth Philippic says the same as Aeschines, 
§ 89, Fe 123. 

2. Muprloxny. Most MSS. omit this 
name, and the common reading was Movp- 
vyiauny ; but among the real names of the 
places was Mupryvoy (D. de Cor. § 34), and 
it is probable that Aeschines means this, 
while he puts it in a ludicrous light by the 
assonances and diminutive terminations. 
Some MSS. omit both Muprigsny and Fayvida, 
probably from hypercriticism : they suppose 
a copyist to have done accidentally what 
Aeschines did by design. 

4- ¢ipwv meploryce rd wpdypara. 
gépow implies chiefly violence, or at least 
rapidity in the movement effected; and, 
secondarily, that the thing removed is carried 
off as booty. Thus we might almost trans- 
late, ‘ran away with the state's interest, till 
he brought it to the point that ...’ Cp. inf. 
§ 90, éwéBarAey éaurdv pépow OnBalos. 


‘ g. “AXéwy 
ceteri ‘AAdévycoy. 12. THs eptyys] wept rijs elphyns fcdb eki. 


cov] Sic b et corr. dm, ddAAdvyoov cf: 
imorpatetcavras | 


6. xarackérous wéwrav GAX’ ob wpéo- 
The usual Greek construction; we 
should say either ‘not ambassadors, but 
spies,’ or ‘spies, not ambassadors, omitting 
the but. 

§ 83. And repulsed Philip's attempts at 
conciliation. 

8. ovx elvas xpuriv foov fpiv ion Kai 

weep. ‘He said that there was no 
judge impartial between us and Philip.’ 
fcov has its sense determined by the collo- 
cation Toy «ai dpolq just before, like Zoos 
wai xowds in D. de Cor. § 8, ubi vide. Else 
one might have fancied that {cow included 
equality of power with the parties to the 
dispute, for a small state called upon to 
arbitrate between two great ones, might be 
tempted to decide in favour of the one that 
seemed stronger, for fear of consequences to 
itself. 

9. ‘AAédvwycov éSlbou.. .. dwodlSwor. 
The same line is taken in the extant speech 
on Halonnesus, printed among the works of 
Demosthenes, but really by Hegesippus. The 
island had been seized by a pirate; Philip 
conquered it, and offered to present it to the 
Athenians, Demosthenes and his party in- 
sisted that he should resfore it, acknow- 
ledging their right not to have been for- 
feited. 


§§ 84-86. KATA KTHSI@QNTOS. 41 
sa Nai, adda xarxois cai adauavrivas relyerw, ws avros yot, 
THY Xepav Hpov erexice, TH TOV EvBoewy cai OnBaiwy cup- 
, 9 3 a 9 A fs) a a ~ g 4 4 rf) 
Maxia. add, nvatol, Wept Tavra Tpia meyiora yoiKnoe 
kal padiora nyvonxaTe. orevdwv & eireiv mept THs Oauua- 
orns cuppayias tye Tav OnBaiwy, tv edetis ciww, wepi Tov s 
EvBoew xparov pyc Oncopat. 
°Y pels yap, & "AOnvaiot, rodXAa Kat peyaXa HOLKNLEVOL UTO 
Mynoapyou tou XadAxidews, tov KadXiov xai TavpocOevovs 
warpos, ovs ovros vert puaBov AaBav "A@nvaious elvac rode 
, CY 4 e a , ~ 3 Ud da eA” 
ypapey, kai wadw vo Oeuiowvos Tov *“Eperpiews, o¢ nur 
eipyvns ovons ‘Qowrov adeidero, TovTwy exovres emriAabouevor, 
> a 4 9 a» a , . 
éredn dcceBycay ets EvBoray OnBaior xatradovAwcacOa ras 
woAes wetpwuevor, ev wevre Hueoas €BonOycare avrois Kai 
vauoi Kai weCixn duvaye, Kal wpiv rpiaxovO’ yuéepas dteAOeiv 
vroomevoous OnBaiouvs adyxare, xipioe Ths EvBoiac yévopevor, 
kal ras Te wdAes avras Kat tas woNrTelas amédoTe opOas 
kai duaiws Tois wapaxarabeuévois, ov~x Hyoupevor dikatov etvat 
4 9 4 9 ? 9 ~ A 4 Af) ¢ 9 
86 Tv Opynv axouvnuovevery ev TH TioTevOnvar. Kat TyALKaVO UP 
Uav ev wemovOdres of KaAxideis ov Tas opoltas Upiv awedocay 


Lo | 


3. tpla phpora] cat péyiora ekl: + rpla vel omisit pr. b, vel in aliud nescio quid muta- 
vit, sed rpta habet corr. t 4. fyvoffare] t Hyvoijeare corr. b +. Savpacriis] Sic 
eki Bekk. Frank.: ceteri, B. et S., peylorns. 5. ovppaxtas] cupwadelas f pr. b + volg. 
restituit corr. b +. i rav EvBolwy] wept rijs rav EvBotow ek. 10. hpav] opaw 
z,hpwd. ti. bevabépevor] Sic agmnp + corr. b +: ceteri et Bekk. éw:AavOavdpevor. 
12. OnBator] + of @nBaio: b +. 14. wefucg] we(y ekl Bekk.: quod restitui nunc volt 
Frankius. 16. Tas re wéAqs8] Tas wéAas fed + pr. b +. 18. b¢’ Spav] bg’ om. 
agmn, utrumque om. pr. f, post werovOdres ponit 5. 


§ 84. About the Theban alliance be cheated 
you thrice; but I must first explain bis vil- 
lany in Euboea. 

I. xaAuots cal d8apavrivos telyeciv. 
Cp. D. de Cor. § 370 sq., to which there is 
no doubt a reference. The meaning of 
what Demosthenes is supposed to say is, 
* walls of bronze and steel,’ i.e. armed men. 
Aeschines’ comment on it is, that the fortifi- 
cations actually supplied were something 
much less concrete—an alliance upon paper. 

4 padiora wate. Because this 
part of Demosthenes’ policy was most unas- 
sailable, Aeschines says that the Athenians 
were peculiarly blind to its villainy. 

§ 85. In spite of your grievances against 
the rulers of Chalcis and Eretria, you deli- 
vered Euboea from Thebes : 

11. &pelAero. The special force of the 
middle has disappeared. Oropus was an- 
nexed to Thebes, not to Eretria. 

15. wipro ris Evpolas yevopevor. 
Markland wanted to put «ai before this 


clause—‘ and, having ébereby become masters 


of Euboea, you then honourably restored ...’ 
Otherwise it is impossible to take xvpio: .. 
vyevdpevos in the most forcible and appro- 
priate sense, of having Euboea at their mercy 
and being able to appropriate it but for their 
honour’s sake. It must refer to a mere mili- 
tary occupation : ‘ you made yourselves mas- 
ters of the country, and sent them out of it.’ 
It seems quite impossible to take the aorist 
participle as expressing a result of the action 
of the verb, not a condition precedent to it. 

17. Tols ®Wapaxa évorg gives the 
rhetorical reason for ép0@s xal 8:xales. The 
reading of most MSS., abrois wapaxaradé- 
pero, seems to require an inadmissible sense 
for the participle. 

§§ 86-88. Vet in spite of these services, on 
your second expedition Callias betrayed you 
at Tamynae, and you were in danger of the 
disgrace of defeat by an inferior antagonist. 

Ig. dpiv probably goes with dwédocay. 
It would be forcible, but hardly like Greek 
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xapiras, GAN exeady tayirra deeByre e’s EvBorav Tov- 
tapx BonOjcovres, Tous ev TpweToUs xpovous GAN ody TpoT- 
eroowv0”™ viv civac pido, ewedn de raxiora eis Tapuvas 
Ul 4 s | 9 ‘4 » e , 
wapy\Oouev cai tro KoriAaov dvouaCcuevov Gpos vmrepeBad- 

5 Aouev, evravOa KadXias 6 Xadkxidevs, dv AnuooBevns picOov 
AaBov evexopiaCer, Opov TO oTpatdredoy TO THs Wodews els BT 
twas dvoxwpias KaraxexAemevov, SOev my vixyoact pmayny ovK 

9 , 28 r) 8 y ? 9 A vy > 3% e 

jv avaxwpnats ovde BonOeias édaris ovT ex yijs ovr’ éx Oadar- 
Ts, cwayeipas €& dxaons tis EvBoias crparomedov xai rapa 
10 Dri ov , ge 9 2? 3 ‘ sm 
tAcwarou = ouvayity x poopeTameuAy auevos, 0 vt adeAdos avrov 
TavpooOévns, 6 vuvi wavras de€tovuevos Kat rpoayeAwy, Tous 
Deoxixovs Edvous dtaBiBaras, FrAOov ef’ Huas ws avatpyoovres. 
kat ef un wp@rov pev Dewy Tis Erwoe TO oTpaTOTedoy, Ere 
of oTpari@rat of vpeTepor Kai weCot Kat (ames avdpes ayabot 

15 éyevovTo Kat wapa roy imxddpomov Tov ev Tauuvas ex mapa- 
ratews “waxy Kpatycavres adeicay vrorndvdous ToUs ToNe- 

a a 
ptous, exwouvevoey av 4 words aloyicTa waGeiv’ ov yap TO 
dvoruyjoa Kata wodenov méyioTov eott Kaxoy, GAN’ Gray Tis 
mpos avTaywuoras avatious avrou diaxwdwvetwy amorixy, ot- 


§§ 87, 88. 


. brepeBddAopev] tnrepeBadroper ell. 5. proOdv A ] pcbapraw ekl Bekk. 
6. évexoplagev] Sic pzek, tveyxoupla(ev facili errore J, tvexupiacey ceteri. ‘ Videtur men- 
dum subesse’ Frank. 


restituit corr. B +. 


Libri ofre: correxit Bekk. 
interfuisset Aeschines. 
sec. deleta est +. 


13. 


Sous ceteri et B. et S. Sed imperfectum vix salvo sensu stare potest. 


fh wédue gmnp Bekk., dydv 4 ode ek. 


ceteri éavrou. 


thought, to take it with dyoias, ‘you had 
returned them good for evil, but they, unlike 
you, retumed evil for good.’ 

2. GAX’ ody introduces the apodosis to a 
suppressed protasis, [if they made no value- 
able return] ‘at any rate they did profess,’ 
etc. 

4. taphAGopev. Aeschines uses the first 
person, so as to remind the court of his own 
honourable share in the battle (Ae. de F. L. 
§ 180, p. 50): it is creditable to his modesty, 
or at least to his taste, that he says nothing 
more directly on the subject. Just above 
he had said &AGere, ‘you, the Athenian 
nation, made the expedition.’ 

6. evexaplafey. ‘Was in the habit of 
praising’ at the time. It can hardly be a 
mere repetition of viv pucOdy AaBaw 'AGn- 
valovs elva: roApa ypapev. 

52. do” fipas. Most MSS. read byas, 


7. Twas] Sede el. 
karaxekNepévov] Sic ac Bekk. B. et S.: saraxexAnpévoy ma, unde 
vel potius ex sua doctrina caraxexAppévor Frank.: xaraxexAe.opévop ceteri. 
'] Sic aed ; ceteri das, prorsus obliti quod ei pugnae 

16. pax) t quod post «parhouyres in b ut in / addebatur, a m. 
ctocav broomévSous] iroondvdous dpeicay ekl: dolecay twoondy- 


Svo_wpias] Suc yepeias f pr. b + volg. 
8. ot8e] 


17. 4 modus) Hpdw 


19. abro®] Sic z B. et S. Frank.: abvrov agmned: 


but the correction seems necessary. It would 
be harsh to identify the court with the army 
in the field, though they might be identified, 
as in the preceding section, with the nation 
that sent out the army. 

13. pev ..éreQ”. Perhaps not 
only that the gods are the first cause, and 
human merit the second, of all blessings, 
but that the two stand first and second in 
order of time, as well as of importance. A 
god saved the army from the panic that 
would have been the natural result of a sud- 
den attack from an allied force; then the 
men, having the chance given them of using 
their courage, used it with effect. 
Thus é« wapardfews is almost epexegetical 
of éwesra, ‘as soon as they were in line,’ 
before which time nothing but a special 
providence could save them. 


19. wpdg dvraywnords dvaflovs goes 
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§§ 89, go. 
wAXaciav eixos eivat THY oumcpopay. GAN’ Sus Uuets TOLAUTA 
89 renovOdres wad deAdvocacbe wpos avrous. Tuxov de map 
UU@Y ouyyvouns Kadnas o Xadxeders maxpov dtaArurey Xpevev 
warty AKe pepouevos ets THY eau ov puow, EuBoixev ev TO 
doy guvedpiov eis Xadkida cuvaywr, loxupay de Thy EvBorav 5 
ep’ Umas Epyw wrapackevaCwr, eFaiperov 0 aur Tupavvida wept- 
WoLoumevos. Kat Tavrns EAT Cow ouvarywouarny Pidrcwrov Ane 
YeoGat dari Bev eis Maxedoviay xat mepije pera Pidinrov, 
90 xai Tov eraipwy els wvouatero. adunoas de Ditvrrov Kaxei- 
Bev dmodpas vreBahrev éaurov pépov OnBaior. eyxaradimey 10 
de KaKelvous, Kat meious Tpam duevos Tporas Tov Eupirrov, wap’ 
Oy @Ket, eis mérov winret THO Te OnBaiwy éxOpas Kal THIS 
Pidiarwrov. am opav 0, 6 Tt Xpicarro QUT@, Kal maparyyehho- 
pevns em aurov Hon oTpareias, play éAmida Aovrny KATELOE 
owrnpias évopKoy AaBety TOV “AOnvatiov djpov, cUupayov ovo- 
parGévra, BonOyoav, ef tis ex avrov to & apddnrAov Fy 


a 8] ovyyrmpune wap ekl Bekk. 3. SaAurdv] Om. pr. 
St pr 10 ev] Sic pat els cami et Bekk. dwéBarer. 15. tov "A@n- 
valaee Baguar) Toy Siipov roy ‘AOnvalow Bekk., ex ski qui rév dfjpow raw "ACnvalew ‘habent: 


closely with daxwdvvedaw. The disgrace 
is to contend on the defensive with unworthy 
antagonists: to be defeated by them is a 
yet further climax of disgrace. 

§ 89. Callias being again forgiven, under 
the ole of uniting Euboea, set about arming 
it et you. He offered bimself first to 
Philip; 

4. te epdpevos. Almost ‘flew back 
with a ron;’ used of a scale kicking the 
beam in D. de Pace, p. 60, § 12. There is, 
however, nu necessary metaphor in the 
Greek expression. 

Te Ady .. ipyp. The presence and 
omission of the article are not acciden 
tal: the contrast is not between profes- 
sion and fact, but between bis profession and 
fact. 

6. éfalperov. As in its technical mean- 
ing, Aesch. Ag. 954, etc. Various advantages 
were to be secured for Euboea generally, at 
the expense of Athens. Of these, the rule 
of his own city was specially reserved to 
himself. 

§ 90. Then, rejected by him, to Thebes ; 
then, having deserted them, bad no resource 
but to try you again. 

Io. Or dauvrdv géipwv. ‘He 
took and subjected himself.’ The oépaw 
instead of pepduevos is partly accounted for 
by the verb being transitive instead of 


neuter; but it brings in (coupled with the 
reflexive construction) a further touch of 
contempt. Callias was both dealer and com- 
modity—a deliberate agent, and the goods 
he carried about with him. So below 8 r: 

aro atrg, ‘to what use to tum him- 
self next,’ as if he were fit for nothing but a 
tool in any case. 

warahirev. 

lurch.’ 


11. Etplwouv. The tides in the Medi- 
terranean being of uncertain occurrence, and 
so slight as only to be perceptible in land- 
locked creeks, the Greeks had very vague 
notions as to the possible laws of their ap- 
pearance; and in the Euripus especially, 
where they were unusually evident, and 
therefore evidently variable, it was fancied 
that they changed seven times a day. The 
Rae ‘4 is common enough, e. g. 

ee 9 (6). 
de wow. Like Etplinov, wap’ bv 
gucs, the description of his political situation 
is pointed by an analogy with his geogra- 
phical. 

15. €vopwov AaPetv. Almost ‘ entrap 
Athens into an oath,’ Aafeiy implying ‘ to 
catch’ instantaneously and by surprise, by 
force of the tense. Contrast sup. iwéBadrey 
(9i vera 1.), and at any rate wepifec and dvo- 


pacero. 


Exactly ‘left in the 
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§§ 91, 92. 
Eoopevov, a yn vpelo KwAVTaLTe, TavTa de diavonOets a7ro- 91 
oreAANct devpo mper Bets TAaucérny cai “Epredwva rat A:odupov 
Tov doAtyodpounoavra, éepovras Te ev Onpw éeAmidas Kevas, 
Anpoobevee & apyuptov Kal Tois epi aurov. Tpia é mv & 
aua e£wvetro, ™ PWwTov fev by dracparjvat THs pos vas 
cuupayias’ ovdev yap iv TO méerov, ef mvnrOes TeV TpoTepwy 
GdunuaTov 6 OnMos fy mpoodetacto Thy cunmaxiay, GAN’ 
e “~ 9 ~ A ? 9 A A é 9 
Uriipyeyv aur h gevyeyv ex Xarxidos % reOvavat eyxaradn- 
Poevte TydwKavrat duvayets ex’ avrov erectparevov, 7 Te Di- 
Niwrov cai OnBaiwv. sevrepov & gov of picOot Te ypanvavrt 
4a o @e 4 A 4 4 > 4 4 
Thy cupaxiay UTE TOU MN ouvedpevav *A@Oyvnar XaAxideas, 
TpiTov Oe wore Ln TedELV ouvrages. Kat TOUTwY TOV 7 poatpe- 92 
9 ~ q t é + 9 e ? 
CEWY OVOELLAS AWETUXE KaAXias, adr’ o ptroTupavvos Anpo- 
Ud e 9 b ~ @ “A 4 A 

oOevns, ws avros wporroeira, dv pact Krrnoipov ra BedXriora 
Adyerv, awedoTo Mev TOUS KaLpoUS Tos THs mwoAEws, Eypavve J 
év yh oumpaxia Boneiv nuas Xadkidevor, pyua movoy avri- 


I. xeeAGearre}] Sic marg. Bern. et post Markland. editi plerique: éxwAdoare b et yp. gm: 
ceteri et Brem. awAvcere, quod haud scio an stare possit. 8. ¢yxatadynpOévrr] Sic gmnfc : 
Cceteri éyxaraAapbéyrs, satis frequeati errore. 10. xal @nBalwov] «ai 3} O7Balow Steph. 


B. et S. 12. ouvrdgag] pdpoue pr. b. 


§ gt. So be came bere to buy a treaty from 
Demosthenes, whereby be both saved bimself 
and withdrew Chalcis and the tribute from 
Athens. 

3. Tov SoAtxoSpopficavra. As an ath- 
lete he would be known and popular (cp. 
Thuc. 4. 121); possibly at Athens considered 
a credit to them, as from a kindred state. 

6. otBev ydp Fv Td pécov «tA. ‘ There 
was no middie term for him ..he might 
depend either on being constrained to fly 
from Chalcis, or killed if caught there,’ or 
‘caught there and killed,’ the Greek idiom 
in the last clause expressing both—that his 
being caught was certain, and would certainly 
end in the other. 

9. tTHAMa0ra. Not a very common 
construction in Attic, but exactly like the 
Homeric use of rotos. 

10. Fov of pro@ol, The pay for moy- 
ing an alliance at all has been mentioned 
above; now he says, ‘there was next the 
pay for the proposer of the alliance to release 
Chalcis from attendance on the Athenian 
conference; and, thirdly, for the conditton 
(a common use of Sore) that they were 
released from their contribution.’ The sym- 
metry of the sentence is disturbed, in order 
to reiterate the charge of bribery. 


12. cuvrafes.  ¢ddpovs, the original 


14. Sv] + Se pr. bt. 


reading of one MS (8), is hardly likely to be 
accidental. ovwrafce was the term adopted 
on the re-organization of the Athenian con- 
federacy, in place of the older pépos, which 
had become invidious; but it is not impos- 
sible that Aeschines casually used the older 
word (note that he is speaking of the tribute 
as a clear gain to Athens, not as carry- 
ing costly federal duties with it), and that 
his copyists altered it to the officially 
correct one, which he uses afterwards re- 
peatedly. 

§ 92. Demosthenes sold bim a one-sided 
alliance, such as be wanted, 

15. GwéSoro pty tovg Kaipots. ‘Sold 
the opportunity ’ of insisting on good terms 
for Athens, which might easily have been 
secured of Callias in his distress. 

16. Afjpa pdvov dvrxatradAafdpevog 
dvrt tobrev. ‘Stipulating for this a merely 
verbal equivalent, viz. that for the sake of 
appearances he added, that if any one,’ etc. 
The punctuation of the text seems better 
than Bekker’s, with the comma after dyri- 
waTadAafdpevos instead of after rodrayv. 
The equivalent was merely verbal, (1) be- 
cause the Chalcidians were in imminent 
danger, the Athenians not, (2) because the 
Chalcidians were impotent allies in case the 
danger became real. 
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$$ 93, 94. 
KatadAakapmevos avti Tovrwy, expnuias Evexa rpoorypavas Xad- 
4 a 9° ” > 9 9 rd ‘ 4 , 4 
98 xideas BonOeiv, av ris ty ex’ "AOnvaious’ ras de cuvedpias Kat 
‘ , ’ 9 , e , P ” >? 
ras ouvrates, e& wv irxvoayv & weAEuos HpmeAdev, dponv amTre=- 
doro, KadNorow dvduarw aicxicras mpakers ypapwv Kai Te 
Ady wpocBiBaCwv tuas, ras pev BonBelas ws det Thy wodw 5 
mporepov woeicOat ois aet deonevars Tov “EAyvwr, tas de 
cuupaxias verépas mera Tas evepyerias. va OD ev eidyre, Ste 
9 ~ 
addi eyo, AaBe Hor anv KadXiov ypadyy cat tay cuppa- 
9 
Xiav, cat avayvot to Wadiopa. 


WVHOIZMA. 


94 Ovrw roivy rovr éori devov, ef xatpot wéempavrat TyAL- 
KovTot Kat ouvedpiat xai cuvrates, aAXa woAU TovTOU dewWo- 
Tepov upiv avycerat & wéAdw eye. els yap TovTO TponxOn 
KadXias uev 6 Xadrxidevs FBpews nat wrcovetias, Anuoobevns 
de, dy erawei Kryowpav, dwpodoxias, wore ras é& ’Qpeod our- 
rakes cai ras é& "Eperpias, ta déxa tadavra, épwvrwy dpor- 
ovvrwv Brerovrev Ehabov vmav vedcuevol, Kal Tous ex Tw 


= 


1. wpooypaipas] apoypdyas agmn fab, zpoctypaye el. ebpnyulas tvexa wpocypdias 
om. z Kadubiag] wai Xarndéas zekl et marg. Steph.: fortasse rectius. 2. ouve- 
Splag] wpoedpias agmn cd pr. b. 5. Tag pev BonPelas dg Sei aihv wédwv) cs Sei ri 
woduy ras yey BonOeias fcdb ekl Bekk. ‘Latet hic aliquid viti’ Frank. ie wren 
borépas woreiobar agmn fedb. Io. + Post VH@CEMA 3b add. Aciza: + If. € 
watpot] el of xaipot agmn fcb Tauchn. wéwpavrar tTHAiKoDro:) THA: KoUTO: wempapéros 
Tvyxdvovory eki: quod certe elegantius, efficitque ut articulus superiore loco forsitan ferri 
ssit. 12. tovrou] rovro agmn el et corr. b. 15. €£] + om. pr. B t. 17. Spav] 


Io 


bpas el pr. b: + ut volg. corr. b t. 


§ 93. And cajoled you into sacrificing 
substantial advantages to a sentiment. 

2. avveSplag. The best MSS. have 
apoeBpias. Can this mean ‘your presi- 
dency in the congress,’ i.e. their belonging 
to a congress under your presidency, instead 
of having a separate independent one of 
their own? 

4. TH Adyq wpoofAPdLov tas. ‘Bring- 
ing you up to the point with the argu- 
ment...’ It is no more than one might 
expect, that some MSS. should read wpofi:- 
Bafow ; if right, it would mean ‘ forcing you 
on and on.’ 

5. Tas pev BonOelas ds Sel rijv wédtv. 
So the best group of MSS. ; and it is perhaps 
likelier to have occurred to Aeschines than 
to a transcriber, to have made a harsh inver- 
sion for the sake of symmetrical parallelism 
with the next clause, 

6. tag 8¢ cuppaylas. Obviously Demo- 
sthenes had argued that it was urgent to 
support and strengthen Cailias, and that the 


arrangements between Athens and Euboea 
could wait. pera rds evepyecelas looks as 
though he had been thinking of Thuc. 2. 
40, where it is asserted that to act thus is 
characteristic of Athens. 

8. tiv KadAlov ypadfy. As we say, 
*the paper’ of Callias. 

§. 94. Moreover, be actually made you 
give up not only Chalcis, but also Eretria 
and Oreus. 

11. eo watpot «7.4. ‘If he has been 
selling opportunities, alliances, and contribu- 
tions on this scale,’ ryAscovro: having a 
double force, ‘as great as this,’ but also ‘no 
greater,’ while something greater is to fol- 
low. 

15. Sv éwavet Kryowpiv. Such re- 
minders are put in from time to time, in 
both speeches, as apologies for irrelevance. 

16. dpavrev dpovotvrev PAerévrev 
Erabov tpav iedopevar. ‘They stole 
from you.., and you, with the power of 
sight and sense, with your very eyes on it, 
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§§ 95, 96. 
t 4 4 9 @ ~ 4 9 8 a 4 
woAewy ToUTwWY cUvéedpoUs Tap Huey Mey aveoTnoay, wart de 
eis Xadxida cal ro xadovpevov EvBoixoy cuvédpiov suvyyayov. 
4 4 , 4 9 @ o aA 9 70 ” 4 
ov de Tpdrov Kat dt olwv Kaxovpynuatwv, tat’ dn agcov 
éorw axovcat. aduveirat yap wpos vuas ouxere dt aryyéedrwr, 
8 GAN’ avros 6 KaAXias, cat wapeAOov eis ryv exxAnciay Adyous 
~ 4A 
deéqrAOe xarerxevacpevovs vo AnnoaBevous. elxe yap, ws 
é 4 
jot ex T[leAowovvicov vewort ocuwvraypa ovvtrakas es exarov 
° , 9 4 a r @ e ? 
Taravrwv xpdcodov ért Pidewwov, cat dtedoyiCero, Soov éxa- 
a a QA rd e 
orous ede cuvredciv, "Ayaiovs pev wavras cat Meyapéas e&y- 
é 
1oxovra taAdavra, ras & ev EvBola xwoAes amacas terrapa- 
A 4 
KovTa’ ex dé ToUTwY Tay xpnuaTwv Uraptew Kal vauTiKnY Kal 
4 é é x 9 Oc a 4 A "EAA ? A 
eC iKHy uvamiy’ etvat de ®OoAAOUs aAdAous Tey nvw@Y, OUS 
a “~ g 
BovrAerOa: xowwveiv tis cuvrakews, wore ovTE xXpyLaTwy ovUTE 
aA - s 0 
oTpatiwtTev ExexOat aropiav. Kai TavTa pev Ta Pavepa’ edn 
4 é e > c 
13de cat mpakes mpatrev érépas ot: amroppytev, Kat Tovrwy 
id “A ~ ~ 
eval Twas pwapTupas THY NueTépwy TotTOV, Kal TeAeEUTaY OVvO~ 


96 


Tt. tobrev] roovrove a, TovTovs gmn fdb. dpav] ek! et editi buaw: nos plurium 
librorum lectionem ideo restituimus, quod cum bpaw (sive bas) praecesserit, facilius videtur 
idem iterasse, prudentius, ut oratorem, se cum civibus suis mala passum esse, sed non cum 
ceteris errasse, credamus indicare, 4- yap] 8¢ pr. b + corr. ut volg. +. 6. ware- 
oxevacpivous] + carackevacpévous b+. = 7. ele] om. gt subscripta lineola notavit b+. 
12. we{icrv] wei ef Bekk., idque restitui jubet Frankius, ut ad § 85. woddovs GX- 

] woAAods wal GAdovs ekl Bekk. 13. Gove] Sic ekl: ceteri ds: cf. ad § §3. 
15. wparray] mpage pr. ft pr. 5 t. 


s 


did not see.’ Note that the true correlative 
to és robro rpohy6n is not grabow ipedd- 
pevos, but bpedAdpuevos only. It is a proof 
of #Bpis, to do a wrong under the eyes of 
the party wronged, but not a greater one to 
do it unobserved by them. 

1. wdéAwv, Having come from Euboea to 
Athens, Demosthenes sent them back. 

2. Td nadovpevov. ‘ The so-called Con- 
gress of Euboea,’ perhaps because it was un- 
worthy, from its insignificant size, to bear 
the same name as the great and famous 
confederacy of Athens; perhaps because, 
though called a confederation of free cities, 
it was in truth an organization of forces for 
the support of a despot. 

§ 95. Next Callias came in person with a 
story of a confederation against Philip 

4. oixérs 8° dyylAev. ‘Instead of 
dealing by messengers as before.’ There is 
a slight anacoluthon, for one could not say 
Aduaveiras 8° dyyéAoyw. 

7. cuvTaypa cuvTdtag. So in the next 
section wpéfes aparrey. If this passage 
stood alone, one might think the use of the 
cognate words was either sarcastical in itself, 
or an imitation of a mannerism of Callias. 


But the mannerism is Aeschines’ own: cp. 
§§ 23 «hpyxa xnpita .. whpvypa, 61 3eh- 
copa: .. Sénarw, 224 dyopacpara d-yopa- 
(ovros, etc. 

g. "Ayarovs pév wivras. Boasting not 
only of the sum he could raise, but that 
he had all the cities of Achaia to raise it 
from. 

§ 96. Quite adequate to encounter dim, 
and of certain otber secret plans. 

13. cuvrdgews. Apparently not exclu- 
sively in the sense of money contributions, 
but in the more directly etymological one, 
of ‘ranking together’ as confederates. Of 
course it would include subscribing to the 
common war fund. See next section. 

15. wpdfas wpdrrav. ‘That he had 
other negotiations going on in secret chan- 
nels.” wpdrrew of something underhand, 
usually either in the sense of being dis- 
honourable, or, as here, mysterious and 
rather complicated. 

cal totrev elva:.. wodurav. ‘ And 
that there were those among our citi- 
zens who could attest this.’ side as 
noted on § 1,an affectedly mysterious desig- 
nation. 


97 wari mwapexares AnpooOévyy nai cuverreiv H&iov. 
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§§ 97, 98. 

e 4 n~ 

GO de TELVas 
4 a Ld id e@ , 4 9 , 

wavy Twape\Owy Tov Te KaANav umepernve. TO TE aTOppNTOV 

xpoceromoaro eidevac’ ray 6 ex Ilekorowyorov mpecBetay, 

jv expéerBevoe, cal ryv e& “Axapvavias ey BovrAerBar vpiv 

amrayyeidat. 

, e U ’ > ~ 4 

TleAorovvysious vrapxev, wavras 0 ‘Axapvavas cuvreraypue- 

“~ 4 

vous ext Didirrov up éavrov, elvac de TO ovvTayua xpnua- 

Twy wey eg ExaToY veav TaxUvavTovcwY. TAnpouaTa Kai els 

a e 4 

98 weCous aTparisras puptous Kai iwmeis xiAious, vrapkev de mpos 

rovrots Kal Tas woArTixas Ouvapes, ex [leXowovvycou pev rAei~ 

a } a e id > "A , Oc e td e 

ovas 4 dirxiAlous OwAiras, €& “Axapvavias de erépous Tocov- 

Tous’ deddcOac dé GTO TavTwy TovTwY THY Hyepoviay UpiV’ 

, a : =A 9 9 4 9 9 9 4 @ | ae | 

apax Once Oat de aura ou eig uaxpay, GAA els THY ExTyy ert 
“A A 2 A 4 a 

déxa Tov avOeornpiavos punvos’ epnoOar yap ev Tais qrOAe= 

“ e 
ow up éavrotd Kat wapnyyéAOat wavras yKev cuvedpeicovras 


2. 76 ve] wai 7d fedb. 3. dx TeXowowvhcov) els HeAordvynoovr fodb. 


laxéas ek! Bekk. Frank. 
Frank. 
Bekk. Brem. Cobet. Vid. annot. ad loc. 
Sic agmndbg : ceteri et Bekk. ravra. 


§. 97. Demosibenes being appealed to, 
confirmed bim on both points, and reported 
successful embassies of bis own : 

6. bwapyav. Opposed to id’ davrod: 
the Peloponnesians he had found ready; 
the Acarnanians he had persuaded to join 
the confederation. ouvreraypévous, as cur- 
vTéfeos before, means ‘enrolled’ in the al- 
liance in the general sense, but with special 
reference to the money contribution. So 
ourrayya includes contributions of money 
and contingents of men, but the former are 
ranked first. 

9. s. Perhaps already begin- 
ning to be used of mercenaries, ‘ professional 
soldiers,’ exclusively, as in Ar. Eth. 3. 8. 6, 
9; 2 6, and so opposed to the woA:riads 
duvdpes, as lc. 8.9 to 7d woArTicd in the 
same sense. 

§ 98. That were to give us an army in- 
vinctble on paper, numbers and dates all 
specified, 

10, de Tledotrowhoov piv wXclovas 4 
SvoxtAlous. Note that the Spartans are 
clearly not included, though all the Pelo- 
ponnesians are said to be ready to join. 
Sparta had too high a prestige, in other 
men’s eyes as well as her own, to be counted 
only as one of the Peloponnesian states, 
even after Epaminondas’ victories. 

13. dd wdvrev. So all MSS. but two 


g. lrweis] 


10. wAclovag] wA¢ow eki, wAclous g: alterutrum legi volt 
12. 4wd wévrev] Sic libri praeter ef qui dwdyvrow habent : bwd wavrow voluerunt 


dpiv] Om. an et pr. gmy. 


13. aura] 


15. 3° éavrod] Sic ekl: ceteri bx’ avrov. 


bad ones, which have dwdyrow. Either that 
or uwd mavrew (once adopted by Bekker 
and Bremi) is an easy correction, but the 
text is right. The #yepovla is like a sort 
of épayog: each of the states contributes 
their own share in the joint enterprise, their 
own right to a voice in the council of 
war, and the collective supremacy of the 
federation is ‘offered from all of them to 
Athens.’ 

13. Serqv dwt B8éca. The full moon 
would fall on the 15th. Demosthenes 
allowed one day, either for accidents or 
for variations in local calendars. Or 
perhaps the official representatives (cuv- 
e8pevoovras) would be ready for business 
as soon as they arrived, while one day more 
might be wanted for the-mustering of the 
troops. 

14. avOerrnpiavog pyvés. Being the 
earliest period when the weather would 
allow of military operations. See Mr. F. 
Parker's ‘Light upon Thucydides,’ for a 
collection of evidence as to the practical 
seasons of ancient Greece, and for some 
arguments (stronger than those for his 
strange scheme of general chronology) for 
supposing that this month is the one de- 
signated by Thuc. 2. 2 as dua tp dpyxo- 
pe a in the account of the surprise of 
Plataea. 
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48 ALZXINOT 


§$ 99, 100. 
"AOnvale eis THY TavocéAnvoy. Kal yap rovro dvOpwros tdcov Kat 
OU KOLWOY Tole. of jmeV yap GANor adraCoves Grav te revdwv- 
Tat, Goptora Kat aocapy repavta eyew, PoBovuevor ov 
édeyxov' Anuocbevns & Srav adaCoveinrat, mpwrov jev ped 
Spxov evderat, eEdAeav ewrapwmevos Eavre, devrepov dé, & ed 
oldev ovdérore éadueva, TOAUG A€yev apiOuay eis Gwdr’ ~rra, 
Kat wy Ta cHmaTa OVX EwpaKe, TOUTWY Ta OVOUaTaA Eye, KAET- 


a 3 ae 4 , 4 3 ~ ‘a 
Twy THY akpoagwW Kal pimoumevos Tous tadnOy eyorras. 


dto 


Q , » , 9 rd Q a Q 4 A 
Kat paXwiora aEcos ears puceicOa, Tt Tovnpos wy Kat Ta Tw 


Xprorav onpeia dtapGeipe. 
vat 


4 ~ a” 
votrepov de Tav Adywv, obs ciwOe Deyew, Kal Tov Blov, Sv 


I. waveréAnvov] ceAfvny Tauchn. 


pacdpevos b +. 
Arora] opdipa eb! Bekk. 


&vOpwrros] Sic Dind. jubentibus Markl. et B. et S. 
Habent agmn dv@pimav, ceteri libri dyv@parros. 

davt@] Sic ae: ceteri aire. 
Sn] ef vel # pr. 7, + el, ut videbatur, pr. b +. 


5. érapeépevog] Exapwodpevos c, + éswa- 


6. &pOpav] Om. gma eki. 
1I, 


Tepov] Sic n + et superscr. in b +: xauvdrepoy agmpfdk pr. b, ceteri, Bekk., B. et S. xevd- 


TEpoy. 


§ 99. According to Demosthenes’ extra- 
ordinary babit of lying with a cireum- 
stance. 

1. wal ydp otro «.t.A. The same 
charge is made in similar words Ae. de F. L. 
§ 162, p. 48, in reference to the story of 
the Olynthian prisoner, the invention or 
sanction of which is the worst thing proved 
against Demosthenes’ honour. Here the 
point seems to be, that Demosthenes was 
under the necessity of performing (in modern 
language) the functions of a war minister, 
without executive power. He enumerates 
large forces of all arms, but either cannot 
get the resolution carried for embodyin 
them (as that in the First Philippic, §§ 1 
sqq.. p- 44), or the Athenian people and 
officials neglect their duty (as described in 
Olynth. 3, §§ 4, 5, 14), or the allies are 
slack and behindhand, even if the Athenians 
do their part. If we had an authentic text 
of Demosthenes’ decrees, we should prob- 
ably find more instances than in his speeches 
of what Aeschines ridicules. 

arog. A nearly certain correc- 
tion of the MS. reading dy@pwmos. If the 
original reading had been d dy@permwos (as 
Markland) it is less likely that it would 
have been altered. The best group of MSS. 
have dy@pw@mov, which seems unlikely. If 
genuine, it must be taken as a hyperbaton, 
or rather zeugma, ‘peculiar to himself among 
men, not common to men generally.’ 

4. peO’ Spxou WetSerar. Besides Ae. de 
F. L. Lc., cp. Vit. X. Orat. Dem. p. 845 B, 
for a remark on Demosthenes’ habit of 


12. &v] + ob pr. b, sed corr. eadem manu +. 


swearing. A passage is quoted from a comic 
poet (Antiphanes or Timocles), pa yy, pad 
Kpyvas, pa worapods, pa vdyara, that ap- 
pears to have been in ridicule of his style, 
but that seems rather to refer to such rhe- 
torical oaths as de Cor. § 263, than to 
serious imprecations such as Aeschines speaks 
of. But Demosthenes is perhaps more ad- 
dicted than most orators to merely conver- 
sational ya Ala’s and the like; while in 
Aeschines they are very rare, except in the 
Timarchus, where perhaps they are meant 
for moral earnestness. 

6. eis de6r". A colloquialism not com- 
mon in early Greek; but els rére is found 
in Plat. Leg. 8, p. 845. ele 8 re in Od. 2. 
99, which is also quoted by Bremi, is differ- 
ent in principle. 

g. trovypds Gv cal rd x.7.A. ‘Besides 
being a villain himself, he makes it impos- 
sible to tell honest men from villains.’ 

§§ 100-102. So be produced a long windy 
decree, that pretended to give you a vast 
army, and really robbed you of a vast reve- 
nue. 

II, paxpérepov "TAré8os. Several 
commentators identify this decree with the 
one given in D. de Cor. §§ 232 sqq., and 
the unquestionable ‘length and verbiage’ of 
that document look almost as though its 
compiler shared the belief. But Aeschines is 
still speaking of the Euboic alliance, and 
that is concerned with the Theban. And 
his objection is not to rhodomontade of 
style, such as appears there, but to vain and 
false overstatements of resources. 


99 


taita 0 eirov didwow avayve- 100 
npicua Te Yypaupare: pwaxpoTepov wey tis "Ttados, xe- 








101 exOpov vouiCew elvac. 


§§ 101, 102. KATA KTH3I@ONTOS. 49 
BeBiwxe, merrov do édwidwy otk écomevwy Kal orparorédwr 
oudérote auANeynoonevwy. amayayov & iuas Gxrwlev aro 
TOU KAéumaTOS Kai avaxpeuacas aro Tay éAridwy, évrai0a dy 


cvorpevas ypade Kedevwv édécOa apecBes eis "Epérpiay, 
@ 


otrives deyoovra tav "Eperpiewv, wav yap ee denOivar, un- 5 


Kére didovac THv ouvratw upiv, Ta wévre TaXavra, GAAa Kad- 
Aig, kat wadw érépous aipeicOat eis "Qpedv xpos rovs ’Qpeiras 
mperBes, olriwes dejoovrac tov avtov ’AOnvaios irov cal 
erecta avadaiverat wept aravr wy e 
te \ndicpart mpos To KAeupart, ypa\bas “xal ra wevre ra- 
Aayta Tous rpeaBes akcoiv Tous "Qpeiras” uy vuiv, adda “ Kad- 
Nia diddvat.” Sri 0’ aArnOi rAéyw, Ahedov Toy Kommrov Kal Tas 
Tpiypers Kat THY adaCoveiay avayvwOt Kat Tov KAéuparos avbat, 
& uethero 6 miapos Kai avdcios GvOpwros, Sv dyot Krnoipav 
Kai ev trode te \ndiouare diaredeiv AeyovTa Kat wpartovra 
Ta apiora Tw Oyu Trav ’AOnvaiwv. 


VHOIZMA. 
Ovxotv ras jpey Tpinpes Kat thy weCnv oTpariay Kal THV 


2. AnwGev] Sic af: ceteri et Bekk. drodev. . keXebwv] al ceAever ekl, deleri jubet 
Frankius, collato Ae. de F. L. § 19, p. 30. —s §._ ot reves Sefrovrat .. voplZav elvar] Post 
Sefoovra:, abrois inserunt agmn fcdb, abrois B. et S., nal abrot p Reisk. Mox 'Aé@nvalous 
agm et corr. b: wal ante pidoy add. ekl, efva: delent Taylor. Cobet. Frankio locus usque 
a wai waduy érépous corruptus videtur. 9. &wavr’ Sv] Sic post Sauppium Frank. : libri 
drdyrov, nisi quod ekl wayroyw habent. Mox pro éy libri habent éwi, praeter eosdem. 


10. wat] Om. adf + pr. b + B. et S. Frank. 
ceteri dfiay. 
batur cum fedb t« rou Ynploparos. 


hic quidem ab eadem, ut videbatur, manu correctus.f Fortasse abrov row. I 


sidv| orparelay agmn fcdb. 


4. cvotpépas. ‘ Gathering himself up,’ 
as Plat. Rep. 1, p. 336 B; or perhaps sim- 
ply ‘ coming to the point.’ 

5. wavy ydp de. SenPijvar. For the 
Eretrians themselves had bribed Demo- 
sthenes to make such an arrangement. 

8. rov .. voplfeav. The exact equivalent 
of this formula was employed by the Ro- 
mans to mark their relation to the Samnites 
when completely subdued. In fact the pro- 
posal was to exchange the contributions paid 
by the Euboeans as members of a confederacy 
with limited objects, for a complete control 
over their foreign policy. 

: i &wavr’ dv. So Sauppe and 
Franke, omitting the «al after -ypdyas. 
The reading of most MSS., dvagdaivera: 
wept drdvraw .. ypayas, wal ta névre Td- 
Aavra rovs apéoBes dfiav rods ‘Npeizas, 
would have to mean either, ‘ Besides the 
trick that pervades the whole decree, it is 


ipiv] Libri #yiy, sed vid. Plin. Ep. g. 26. 
700 KAéppartos]} dwd Tov KAéuparos c ekl pr. b + 


11. dgfvotv] Sic ei, corr. b, marg. gm: 
13. Post GAafovelav adde- 


8. orpa- 


proved how he moved 2 resolution, calling 
on the Oreites,’ as Bremi, which seems to 
suit the order ill; or, ‘Then it is proved how 
every item in his motion is drawn up for 
the cheat, and how he calls upon the Oreites,’ 
etc., an impossible sense for apds ry «Aép- 
pari, while dy wpds xAéupar: is a familiar 
construction enough; ‘it is proved that at 
each point in his resolution his mind was set 
on cheating, since he moved, moreover, that 
the ambassadors shall request the Oreites to 
give the five talents’ (not to you, but) ‘to 
Callias.’ «at certainly might, as B. and S. 
think, have got in to harmonise with the 
reading df:aw, and several respectable MSS. 
omit it; but it seems likelier that its omis- 
sion is due to wrong criticism, and that like 
the 32 above, § 74, it is a verbatim quotation 
of one of the items of the resolution. 

12. ddeAdv tov népwov «.t.A. OF 


course any diplomatic measure might be 





50 AISXINOYT §§ 103-105. 
mavoednvov Kat TOUS cuvédpous royy nKoUTaTe, Tas 0€ ouvrTa- 
Gers Tw TULMLAXwV, Ta béxa Tahavra, epy” amwherare. 

"YaroAourrov dé mot eoriv etxeiv, Ort AaBwov Tpia TahavTa 103 
po Bov THY yuopny TaAUTNV éypave Anpoobevns, Tadavrov pev 
sex Madxidos Tapa KadXiou, taravrov 0 && ‘Eperpias rapa 
Kreerdpyou Tov Tupavvov, tTadavroy de e& 'Qpeod, be o Kat 
xarapavns eyevero, dnuoxpatoupevwy Tay ‘Operrev Kat wavTa 
™ paTTovriy pera Yapicparos. eFavn\wmervor yap ev TO 7O- 
A€uw Kal mwavrehws amdopws deaxeimevor WELTOUTL apos avr ov 

10 [‘ywotdnoy Toy Xapryévous viov Tou duvarrevoavTos wore ev 
‘Qpeg, Oenromevoy auvTrov TO Ley Tahavrov aguevat ™H woXel, 
émary'yeANomevov 3° auTe XarKnv eixdva oraQycer Oa ev "Qpew. 

6 oe amexpivaTo To DPrwordine, Ore eAaxiorou _XaAKov ovdey 104 
Sovro, TO 6€ uNaurer ora TOU KaAXovu elomparret. avary- 

15 raComevor de ot ‘Qpetrac KQl OUK evropouvres vreeray avTe 
Tou TaXavrouv Tas dnuocias ™ poo ddous, Kat TOKov iveynay Ar- 
poobéver Tou Sepodojuaros dpaxyny TOU [LNVOS Tis vas, ews 
TO Kepadaror | anwédocay. Kal Travr empax On mera Vupicuaros 
Tou djnou, Ore de TadnOy Aeyw, AaBEe wor TO WHdicpna Tov 

a0 ’Qoe:rav. 


VHOIZMA. 


Tovr écrit ro Vigiona, © ’A@nvaion, aicyivy pev Tis 108 
wodews, EXeyxos de ov pipes Tey AnpuoaGevous wohsreunareoy, 
gavepa de Katnyopia tov Kryowpavros' tov yap ores aic- 


3- tpla} 8éxa agmn. 6. 8’ 8] Sic z Brem. B. et S. Frank.: 8d cum ceteris libris 
Bekk., 8’ ob H. Wolf. 10. Suvac-revoravrés] + 3uvacrevorrés pr. bt. II. 

dpeivas ekl Bekk. Frank. 12. éwayyeAAdpevov] éwayyeAdpevoy mnd, unde fortasse 
ortum, quod Stephanus éwaryyeAotpevor habet, quem sequitur Bekk. 14 Tre 


eloésparrey eki. 18. wav’) tavr’ fdb ekl Bekk. 24. ro0}] Om. fedb ek! Bekk. 


discredited by such treatment—quoting its own counsel. 
concessions and omitting the considerations § 104. And there be meanly screwed the 
for then: but Aeschines affects to say that money out of their poverty. 


here the concessions were real, the consider- 
ations, being fictitious, not worth recording. 

§ 103. For this job be bad a talent from 
each city in Euboea: at Oreus the city archives 
prove tt, 

". Snpoxparoupévev tTav ‘Dpevrdv cor- 
responds to wapd KaAAlov and wapd KAe- 
tadpxou Tou Tupdyvou: he got the money 
(sent) from each of the three cities (é«) ; but 
while in the two first cases it came from an 
individual ruler (wapd), i in the third it was the 
city’s act to send it. 

wavra, wpaTrévrev 


Opposed to idemots aati pada 


13. &axlorou yadxot otSév Séoro. 
‘He did not want a scrap of bronze.’ It is 
really a double negative. A bronze was the 
least thing he cared about; he did not care 
for it at all. 

§ 105. One job like shis proves a man 
unworthy of praise like Ctesipbon’s. 

23. &eyxos. For it may be presumed 
that at home, and in dealings with states 
whose proceedings were less public, his con- 
duct was as unprincipled, though this is the 
only instance where he was so plainly con- 
victed. 

24. obres aloypis SepoBexobvra. For 


106 


107 


$$ 106, 107. KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. ol 


2 


X pas depodoxotvra oux gor avdpa yeyovevat ayabov, & TeTdA- 
Myxev ovTOS ypayar ev TP Vapicnart. 

"Evraid! 7On TéeTaxral Kai © Tpiros Tey Katpiov, peaAdoy é 
6 wavrov miKpoTaTos xpovos, ev @ AnpocBerns amdAere Tas 
Tov "BAX jveev Kal TIS WoAEws xpakers aoeBioas wey eis To 
iepoy To éy Aer pois, Gdtxov de Kat oudapnios 1 tonv THY ™pos 
GnBaious oumpaxiay ypavvas. apkouar de aro tev eis Tous 
Oeove avrov wAnupeAnuareey devyeww. 

“Bor yap, wo "A@nvaio, ro Kippaiov avouacpevov mrediov 
Kat uma Oo vo eEdyioros Kal ewaparos w@voparpevos. TavTay 
wore Thy Xwpav KareKnoay Kippaioc Kat ‘Axpayadidat, yevn 
wapavopw@rara, ot eis TO lepov TO ev Ach pois cat [wept] ra 
avabjuara noéBouv, eEnuapravoy O€ Kal eis Tous “Augicriovas. 
ayavaxryoaytes O ert Tos yevouevots pattora bev, ws AeyeTaL, 
of mpoyovar ot Uperepot, Exeta de Kal of GAA “Aucucrvoves 


of ekl. &] 8 pe et marg. Aa 10. ratryy) nal rabryy 
"AxpayaAA(Sar] ’Axpa b, "Axparyadl3a: ¢, Kpa-yarida B. et S. 
a arepi] Om. amnfdb Bekk. B. et S. Frank. Vid, annot. 13. Post 


I. éonv] wed 
gmn, 


pein. 3 


teste Bekk.) yuvaixas . 
pekl Bekk. 


et parum abest quin nos id restituamus. 


. kal tAgorevoy. 


huérepor fcd, of Hudrepos mpdyova: b, of eieca a 


the question how far such conduct was re- 
garded as criminal, see Mitford, c. 41, § 5 
(vol. vii. p. 97, ed. 1829). 

§ 106. In the third eae worst period, be 
sinned against gods and men alike: 

3. évrat’ Sn. evravéa is used rather 
than évrevOev, because the alliance with 
Euboea was not followed by, but was the 
beginning of the war. The transition is 
more abrupt than in §§ 79 or 159, because 
the next stage of the narrative is especially 
important, so that the speaker desires to 
arouse special attention on approaching it. 

5. 4ceBhoaus .. diixov are in a way 
opposed to each other as correlatives, like 
contra fas et jus: he sacrificed the rights of 
the God and the rights of the City equally. 

§ 107. Against God, in the matter of the 
Cirrbaean plain, whose old inbabitants for 
their violence 

9. ton ydp «.7.A. ‘For there is, men 
of Athens, the plain that is called the plain 
of Cirrha, and the harbour that is now 
called polluted and accursed.’ We should 
say, ‘ There is a plain and a harbour called’ 
so and so; the Greeks say, ‘There is » (such a 
thing as) the plain and the harbour.’ 


addit g yovalxas 8 fiprafoy xal + foGcow +: bm in margine habent (ut g 


yevopevors] yeyernpévors a, ywopevow 


14. 
Aéyerat] Sic amnp: + ad en bigs Adyera: g t: ceteri et Bekk. Aé-yovra:, 


5. of heal oh te of duérepor] of apd-yovo: of 
Se] Accessit ex agmnp: om. Bekk. 


12. [wepl}. Has been omitted by Bek- 
ker and subsequent editors. The best MSS. 
omit it: but, while its omission was easy, its 
presence is due to a refinement as likely to 
have occurred to Aeschines as to a copyist. 
The temple is, and the gold of the temple is 
not, a sacred thing in itself: ‘they trespassed 
against the temple, and in the matter of the 


offerings there.’ 

13. &npdpravov. The use of so mild a 
word requires accounting for. It may be 
only to heighten the horror of 4aéBour; or 
we may distinguish, that #aéBour is of malum 
per se, é{npdpravoy of malum probibitum, 
* transgressed against the Amphictyons,’ 
whose conventions enforced the natural 
obligations of piety. The addition of two 
or three MSS., yuvaixas 82 fpwaloy xal 
bAyorevoy, as it can be no part of the text, 
so is not a very appropriate gloss, though 
no doubt embodying a tradition. 

14. dm reis yevonévors. Four MSS. 
have ywopévors, ‘at what was going on;’ 
which might be adopted if there were better 
authority, as suiting the sense at least as 
well, and being a less common phrase and 
so less likely to be altered. 
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52 Z AISXINOY 


§§ 108, 109. 
, 9 ? 8 “~ an id a , 4 
wavreiay euavrevoavtTo wapa Tw Oep, Tivt Xpy Timwpia Tous 
9 ao o a a b | a 3 a € g 
avOpwrous rovrous mereADeiv. Kat avrois avape: 7 IIv@ia 108 
a a 
wodeuetv Kippaiors xai "AxpayadAidars wavr’ jpara Kat macas 
yuKTas, Kal Thy xwpay avTay exropOyocavTas Kai avrous avépa- 
5 rodicauevous avabeivac to "ArodANon re IlvBin cat ’Apreucde 
4 i 3 a ’ , 4 ’ 9 e a , 
cat Ayrot cat "AOnva Upovatg ert waon aepyia, kat ravTqv 
a 4 ’ a 9 4 9 , | a A | Res s 
THY XWpay MYT avToUS épyaCer Oat unr GAXov eav. AaBovres 
de tov ypnopoy of "Auducrvoves ndhicavro Zédwvos etwov- 
tos "A@nvatov ryv yvepnv, avdpos Kai vouoberica duvarou 
IOKai wept woinow Kai hirocodiay diarerpipdros, emtarparevew 
éwi Tous evayeis kata THv mavtelay Tov Oeou' Kai ovva0poi- 109 
4 € 4 ~ 9 , 9 r ] a 
cavres duvapey ixavyy tov ’Audurudvey énvéparodicavro Tous 
avOpwmous Kat Tov Awéva EXwoay Kat Thy woAW avToY KaTe- 


4. Post atr&v «ai ri woduy add. ekl. 5. 7H ante "ApréwsBe add. fedb. 6. wai ante 
IIpovala add.a hic et § 110, fin. | TIpovalg] Sic videtur Harpocratio legisse, idque verum 
erat deae Delphicae nomen. Libri Mpovoig passim, et sic Bekk. Frank. Ut nos B. et S. 
Vid. annot. 8. Post xpnopdv, rovroy add. beki. 12. txaviv trav ‘“Apducrud- 
veov] wodAry pro lxaviy ekl, tx ante raw fedb. 13. Tov Auséva] Tove Acuévas omnes 


praeter ekl, atque ita Tauchn. 


1. Tous Gv@pdmwous. Perhaps with a 
notion of horror, like Ar. Eth. 7. 5.2 9 
&yvOperros, ‘the creature.’ More commonly 
the sense is compassionate. 

§ 108. Were, by command of the oracle, 
and the counsel of Solon, 

3. wavy’ fpara. Cp. Hdt. 4. 163 for 
a similar quotation or paraphrase from an 
oracle, with the metre destroyed, yet shew- 
ing fragmentary traces of the poetic diction. 
Here, as Aeschines is not quoting verbatim, 
it is perhaps no wonder that the traces of 
rhythm are not more marked: else one 
might suspect that the Pythia, or the priests 
who put her utterances into shape, were 
sometimes too much in eamest to round 
their hexameters properly. 

4. THY Xopav avrév has a double govern- 
ment, depending equally on éxxop@fcaryras 
and dva@etva:. Its connection with the last 
is obscured by the clause «al avrods dy8pa- 
wodioapévous, which is almost parenthetical ; 
for though dya@eiva: might conceivably in- 
clude adrovs (that they were to become lepo- 
SovAot), ext racy depyig would prevent it. 

6. TIpovalg. So Harpocration; who, 
however, hesitates about the etymology. 
Franke restores the MS. reading Fisevols : 
and so inf. passim. Tlpévoca was certainly 
an ancient and genuine title of Athena: vid. 
Orat. c. Aristog. p. 784, § 42. But this 
seems to have been an exclusively Attic 
devotion, and the Delphic Athena was 


TIpovala, because her temple stood before 
the great one of Apollo (IIpoynly, Hdt. 
1.92, etc.: she is always IIpovaia in inscrip- 
tions.) All that can be said is, it is uncertain 
how early the error arose: it is possible that 
Athenians, as early as Aeschines’ time, had 
confused the two similar titles, but it seems 
safer to credit Aeschines, a zealous and 
ritualistic religionist, with accuracy in the 
use of a religious term. 

8. Eédcvos elwévros “ACyvalov. ‘Upon 
the motion of Solon of Athens.’ Aeschines 
purposely puts his name in the bald form in 
which it would occur in the official records, 
for to those who knew Solon’s fame 'A0»- 
valov would be redundant. He aims at 
producing the rhetorical effect, ‘Solon of 
Athens moved it, and you Athenians know 
what manner of man Solon of Athens was, 
what greatness is implied in that name.’ 
But it is very characteristic of him that he 
does not know when to stop, and gives the 
panegyric which it was the object of the 
designation to supersede. 

§ 109. Enslaved, and their land devoted 
to perpetual desolation. 

13. tov Aiséva. Most MSS. have rods 
Aupévas, but the recent editors are unani- 
mous in reading as in the text. Only the 
one harbour of Cirrha is known, to which 
the story should apply. Bremi thinks the 
plural is used vaguely ; but his instances are 
only of abstract nouns. 








§§ 110-112. KATA KTHZI®QNTOS. 33 
< 4 fd > «” ? 4 a , 
oxa\pay Kai Tay xwpav avrov KaOiépwoay KaTa THY parTeiav’ 
4 
Kat emt Touro Spkov wpocav toxupoy pyr avrot Thy lepay 
~ 9 ? e933 c 9 4 9 4 c ~ 
ynv epyarcerOar pyr’ adrAw exit pévvety, ad\Aa BonOyocev re 
w~ + “~ ~ w~ e “~~ 4 ~ 
Beds kat TH Yh Th lepg Kal Xeipt kat modi [cat pwvy] Kai 
4 9 9 ~ “a 
110 tracy Ouvaet. K@L OUK amexpyoev aurois TOUTOV jLovoy TOV 5 
Sd Q 
Spxov omocat, GANG Kal pooTporny Kai apav loyupay veo 
4 ~ ~ 
TovTwy ewoijcavTo. ‘Yyeyparrat yap ovTws ev TH apg, “et 
, 3. 29 Y ¢ LU a ’ a 8. ? ry #7, 9 
tts tade yot “wapaBaiva h rods  idtwrns h EOvos, éva- 
. 39 a 4 “A a 
yns’ byow “éorw rov ’ArdddXwvos Kai ris “Apréudos cat 
~ > ~ P 
11 Anrois nat "AOnvas II povaias.” Kat emevyeTat avrois pyre 
A a 4 a “A 
Yiiv xaprous depeav, pyre yuvaixas Texva Tikrev yoveicw éol- 
9 A 4 a 
Kora, @\Aa Tépara, unde Booxjuara cata dvow yovas rotel- 
4 a i aA ~ 
cOat, Wrrav de avrois eivat roAguov Kat dik@v Kal aryopay, Kat 
9 
etwArets elvat Kai avToUs Kai oikias Kal ‘yévos TO éxelvov. “Kal 
uyrote” hao “dolws Ovoae re ’Ardd\dom pnde TH ’Apre- 
é oc aA a 6 ’A@ 7 II ’ dc Oe a ae A 
pide nde TH Anrot pn nva IIpovaig, unde déLawro avray ra 
é @ 9 ww ° a A 
iepa.” Gre 0 adAnOR Aéyw, avayvob rhv Tov Ocod pavretay. 


ot 


112 


ek: ut nos editi. 
pnde mnfd. 

mutatae conjunctionis, in annot, explicatur. 
O@voevay, quod habet Frank. 


annot. 


4. [wat gwvg)]. Added by B. and S., and 
adopted by Franke, from the parallel passage 
in § 120. It is likely enough to have been 
used in the formula, but if it were not, Ae- 
schines is as likely to have incorporated it, 
when he was actually exerting his votce in 
the cause, but had not yet made sure of 
hands and feet to help him. 

§§ 110-112. And an oath and terrible 
curse binds all Ampbictyonic states to enforce 
that sentence for ever. 

5. wal ov dwixpnoev atrots K.7.A. 
The oath could only bind the generation 
that took it; accordingly they turned them- 
selves to the gods (wpoorporny), and impre- 
cated a curse on all who should transgress it. 

8. gyot .. onotv .. éwevyerar. Gtam- 
matically + dpd is the subject, but it is 
hardly to be called a personification. It is 
more like our impersonal ‘it says,’ i.e. the 
words are found. 

11. téxva ..tépara. It is almost a de- 
finition of répas not to be yovevow tornds: 
cp. Plat. Crat. 393 B, tdy Bowep répas +yé- 
yyras éf tmwou GAA Tf) iwwos. Tépara is 
an exception to the rule of the Afticists, 
that would make the plural répa: perhaps, 


o0ar] Sic, ut videtur, ed: épydoacOau agmnfb: ipyd(erOa: et mox emrpérey 
4. kal hwva] ex simili loco § 120 addiderunt B, et. S. 
12. pySe] Sic a + g t mfcdbekl: ceteri et Bekk. phre. 


10. phre] 


Quae sit ratio 


15. OUcatev] Oioa n, Oioaerv bel, pro 


16. abré&v] Sic agncekl: ceteri et Bekk. abrois. Vid. 


like éo:wéra, it is a semi-poetical form. 

12. pyndSe Booxhara. So almost all 
MSS. for pAre. It is a branch of the curse 
on births, not an independent curse. 

16. Séavro atrav. The reading abroie 
is not to be despised, being less obvious, and 
at least as good sense ; for it may be re- 
garded as a favour to the worshipper for the 
God to accept his gifts. But adray has the 
best MS. authority, so may be left in the 
text. Below, § 121, the MSS. are unani- 
mous for it. 

§ 112. There is a good deal of confusion in 
the MSS. as regards the titles and order of 
the documents. It has been proposed to 
arrange them thus: dvdyvats: tiv Tov Oeot 
payrelay. MANTEIA. d«ovcare rijs dpas. 
APA. dvapvhobnre trav Spxov, obs .. ovy- 
@pocay. OPKOI. The transposition of 
the oracle is plausible, since the change of 
number and subject between dvdyvoe: and 
dxovoare is harsh; but it ruins the passage 
to spoil the asyndeton, dxovoare, dvapry- 
o@nre, which is a burst of vigorous and no 
doubt earnest warning, of the best sort of 
eloquence Aeschines could attain. 

As to the oracle itself, it is given by Pau- 


o4: AIZXINOT §&§ 113, 114. 


n ~ ~ 4 a e “~ € 4 
axovcare Tig apas, avauvycOnTre THY SpKwy, OVS UuwY OL TPO- 
4 ~ , o 
yovo: wera tav “Apdicrvovey cwvmpocayr. 


MANTEIA. 
[Ou apy Thode moAyos épel\vere Tupyov eXovres, 
5 mpty ye Ocou Temever Kuavwmoos ‘Auderpiras 


KULG WOTKAUCH xeNadoduy tepaiory ex axTais. | 


OPKOI. APA. 


Tauras TiS apas kat Tey Bpxwy Kat THs mayreias yevo- 113 
peevngs, avaryery pay meveoy €rt Kat vuv, ot Aoxpot ot ‘Apduaoceis, 

10 uaGAAor de ot MpoerrnKores QuTov, Gvdpes Tapavouwrarot, emetp- 
yaCovro To wedlov, Kat Tov Ameva TOV eEayiorrov Kat erdparov 
aad ereixioay Kat ouv@xicay, Kat TéAn TOUS karam)eovras 
eCereyor, Kat TOV acpexvouneveny els Aer ous TuAayopwyv évious 
Xpinace dsepBecpay, ov els Av Anuoobevns. xetporovnBels yap 14 

15 up’ UL@v muAayopas AauBaver dir xtAias dpaxuas rapa TwV 


4. Versus omittit n, et tres titulos continuos habent nonnulli alii. 


4. 4v] Om. gman, 
SioxAlas] Sic bekl cett. x:Alas. 


agmn: t volgatum habet corr.g +. 1 
pr.f. Vid. annot. 


sanias, and perhaps inserted here on his 
authority. If it is really the one referred 
to by Aeschines, the sanction it gave to the 
proceedings of the Amphictyons must have 
been extracted by this reasoning : ‘ You will 
not take the city till the sea comes up to 
the god’s domain ;’ ‘ Then we will extend 
the god’s domain down to the sea.” In any 
case it is no doubt a genuine prophecy (for 
if written to suit the place, it would suit 
it better than it does), and one of the com- 
mon type of 

‘Till Birnam Wood 

Dunsinane.’ 

§ 113. In spite of all these, the Locrians 
of Ampbissa encroached on the devoted plain, 
eulttvated tt, and restored the barbour, 

8. bayside dvayeypappévev. It is 
easier to feel than to explain why the former 
word agrees with the nearest substantive 
only, while the latter is put in the plural to 
agree with all: ‘When this curse, oath, and 
oracle had been delivered, all of which are 
still extant in the inscription.’ One might 
say that the stop after yevouévys accounts 
for it. It is probably owing to a sense of 
this difficulty, that the best group of MSS. 
read «al rie ai heey seca iis 

10. pAAAov 88 of apoeoryxéres. Did 


shall come to 


8. yevopdvys] “ye 
15. wudaydpas] suAdyopos 


Philip get the people to desert their leaders? 
In any case, it is plain that the occupation 
was not of immemorial standing, accom- 
plished and subsisting unquestioned, as sup- 
posed by Grote. The mention of the exiles 
in § 129 proves that it was only effected 
after a party struggle in Amphissa itself, and 
that, no doubt, within the current generation. 
And if it had not been very recent, what would 
have been the risk, worth a bribe to prevent, 
ofan Athenian Pylagoras denouncing them? 
Demosthenes does not assert more than that 
the Amphiissians had a case: D. de Cor. § 
IgI. 

eo auv¢Knirav. Made it ébeir port; 
took it into their own commonwealth as 
part of Amphissa. 

14. xpfpacr 8 av. That is, no 
doubt, they engaged him as their Proxenus, 
with a fee which a very honourable statesman 
would have felt called upon to refuse. Vid. 
sup. ad § 105. 

§ 114. And bribed Demosthenes to protect 
them, both from the Ampbictyons and the 
Athenians—a bad protector, who ruins all 
thal come near bim. 

15. wuAaydpas. The authority is for 
using fhis form in the singular, wvAd-yopos in 
the plural. 





§§ 115, 116. 


"Apdiocéwy trep Tod undepiav pvetav wept avrav év rois "Agdix- 
TUoct mwowjcacBa. dewporoynOn o aur Kal ets Tov AurTrov 
Xpevor arorraices Oat "AdivaCe Tov éveavrou ExagTou pmyas 
etxoot Tov etaylorwy Kal érapaTev Xpumarcov, ep’ gre Bon6n- 
cel Tois ‘Augioceow "AOyvnot Kara wayra, ™pomov" d0ev 5 
paAdAov ™porepov oun BeBnnev avr@, Grov dav mpooarprrat 
avdpos iSearrov fi y dvvacrou  wdAews Snuoxparoumerns, ToUTwy 
115 éxdorrous avedrors kaxois meptBannevv. oxévvac Ge dy Tov dai- 
pova Kal THY cd ws Tepteyevero Ths TOV Augiocéwy | ace- 
Beias. ext yap O4eodppacrov apxovros, iepouvnnovos OvTos 10 
Atoyizrov ‘Avadduorion, mudaryepous imeis etAerOe Mecdiay re 
exeivoy Toy ‘Avayupacioy, 3 ov éBoudouny ay Toh wv eveca Civ, 


KATA KTH2SISONTOS. 55 


116 Tvoves. 


Kat Sara TOY é 
auveBn 3 


ouverertaxe. kat to Media. 


1. tre pl Om. bekl Bekk. 
agmnfd: ay 
bekl Bekk., ty Sow c, & fd. 
"Avapdvoriov.’ Bait. 
non volgatum restituisse. 
Wolf. 
erenraxe] cupwerrdxe bel Bekk. 


5. 5Gev pAAdov 4 mpdbrepov. It was one 


of Aeschines’ main points against Demo- 
sthenes, that besides his crimes and blunders, 
his ill-luck contributed to the city’s disasters ; 
to which the splendid passage De Cor. §§ 
314 sqq. is a reply. He here says, ‘ Always 
an unlucky man by nature, he brought a 
fresh curse on himself, and all his enter- 
prises and associates, by sharing in sacrilege.’ 

7. av8pds lBwwrov q Suvacrou F 1éAcws 
Sypoxparoupévys. This reading, or that 
of some MSS. with # inserted before dv8pds, 
would make the antithesis between a private 
individual and 2 government. despotic ar 
republican. The reading dy3pds 4 i3idrrovu 
would make it between an individual, sub- 
ject or ruler, and a commonwealth. 

§ 118. Now when Midias and I served 
as Pyl ort, 

9. TUxnv. ‘Fortune’ in the abstract, 
almost synonymous with 8aizova, not Demo- 
sthenes’ fortune, though that was one ele- 
ment that contributed to the general result. 

12. écetvov. A half jesting allusion to 
Midias’ not very reputable celebrity. So, 
again, by éBovAduny x.7.A. ‘We all knew 
him, and he was really useful, to do the 
rough work on the right side.” See Dem. in 


rr. Avo 


5. Post 80ev fcbekl add ér:. 
3pds # Ididrov Bekk. et, ut videtur, c, 4 dy3pds 4 iSidrrov bekl. 


12. pee évexey agmn B. et S. Frank. : 
£ Olov] Sic bekl Bekk. : 
Aé«xioy, idque receperunt B> et S. et Frank. 


24 Otov kat ‘rTptrov de mera TovTwv eué. 
nuiv apriws pey ets Aer hous dix Gar, wapaxpiua 
de Tov tepopvy Lora A:oyvrrov wuperrew TO 


avro TOUTO 


oO GNAor ouvexaOnvro “Augic- 
eEnyyedAreto & nyiv wapa Trav BovAoKhevwy evvoray 


7. avipds LBusrov] Sic 
9. ds] Soy 
AvagAvorlou] * Malim Asoyrfrou rot 
sed hunc poenitet se 
ceteri Adofiov, unde F. A. 
15. rev] Om. agymn. 16, cuv- 


Mid. pp. 580-581, where it appears that, 
like Aeschines, he was a friend and partisan 
of Eubulus. 

13. t & Otov +t. So Bekker, with one 
grcup of MSS.: the rest have Aégfiov, 
which cannot be right. F. A. Wolf cor- 
rected Adxxioy, which is adopted by B. and 
S. and Franke. It seems safer to follow 
what some MSS. actually say than what 
more and better ones possibly mean. More- 
over, there were, according to Harpocr., two 
of these lonely Demi, one in the tribe Leon- 
tis and the other in the Hippothoontis, be- 
sides Oia in the tribe Pandionis, whose mem- 
bers were said to be Ofn@ey: so that the 
odds are two to one in their favour as against 
Leccum. 

14. ovvéBy 8° fpiv «.7.A. So that I 
was left almost the only representative of 
Athenian interests. 

§ 116. The Ampbissians brought a charge 
against Athens in the Theban interest, 

17. &nyyAAcro 8’ fpiv. Apparegtly in 
the absence of its head, the whole legation 
had stayed away; which is to be understood 
from of 3’ dAAon auvexdbnvro "Appixruioves, 

‘every state had its representatives there but 
Athens.’ 


56 AISXINOY § 117. 


évdetxvucOat Ty woAe, Ste of "Augduoceis UVrowenTwxoTes TOTE 
kat dewas Oeparevovres Tors OnBaiovs cicépepov déyua Kata 
Tis Ymerepas Toews, WevTHKOVTA TaAavTols Cni@oat TOV On{LOV 
vav “A@nvaiwy, drt Xpuaas aorioas aveOnxey Tpos TOV KaLvov 
5veov mow ekapacacOa, Kat ereypa\yauey TO mpoojKov emt- 
ypauua “’A@nvaioe aro Mydwy xat OnBaiwr, Ste tavayria 
trois “EXAnow éuayovro.” perameurpauevos dé me 6 lepo- 
pvnuov n&iov eireNOeiv eis TO cUvedptov Kai elev TL mpos Tous 
"Auduriovas urep tis mWodews, Kat avTov ovTw 7 ponpnevov. 
10 apyouevou dé wou Aeyev Kai mpoOvucrepov mus eireAnvOorTos 117 
eis TO cuvedptov, TGV GAAwy TuAayopwv weOcrTHKOTwY, avaBon- 
cas tis Tav “Audiccéwv, avOpwros acedyéoraTos Kal, ws enor 
edbaivero, ovdemias matdetas pererynxws, tows de xat datnoviov 
Tivos e€auapravey: avroy mpoayouevouv, “apxny dé ye” ey 


3. tperépas] + hyerépas g t. 4. TOv "APnvalwv] rdv ’Abnvalow f et, ut semper, 


Bekker. Neque hujusmodi locos amplius notabimus. Tas ante xpucds inserunt /cd et 





yp. mb. GvéOyxev} Sic Harpocr., et dvéGexev habet 7: ceteri dy EOepev, quod propter 


sequens éweypdyaper prave mutatum videtur. 


Vid. annot. 5. &apdcacbas] Sic ef 


Harpocr., éfapécacOa: k, éfdpacba: b, tfapacGa: schol. alter, alter rhea volg. et Bekk. 


dgeipydobas. 


7. 8& pe] Sic chekl + et corr. g +: 82 ceteri, 3’ due Bekk. 


Il. pede- 


omedétov] + pereoxnxdsrow, ut videbatur, pr. g t: Kaderrnedrow bi, corr. g et yp. m. 


13. ovBSepsais] + obdévos pr. g t. 


1. tore. After Philip's crusade in alliance 
with Thebes, 

4. GvéOyxev. So Harpocration, and it is 
better than dyéd@euev, the MS. reading. 
wevThxovra Tadavrors . . "AGnvaiow, Sr: xpu- 
cas donibas dyvé@nxey x.7.X. are the actual 
words of the Amphissian proposal: Aeschines 
adds his own comment in the first person, 
wat éweypdyaper x.7.A., ‘the real grievance 
was, that we put the proper inscription on 
them.’ 

&. fapdcac@ar. So Harpocr. and two 
MSS.; while others point to the same or 
é{apacba:. If we read tepydoOa (and the 
reading is at least old), the point must be 
the same, ‘before the temple was finished,’ 
and therefore before it was consecrated, and 
the proper ceremonies performed to fit it to 
receive offerings. Probably the Athenians 
had tried to steal a march upon the other 
members of the Amphictyony, who would 
not have permitted the insult to Thebes if 
the restoration of the offering had been 
proposed to be made in the regular man- 
ner. 

§ ¥17. As soon as I began to reply,“a 
vulgar Ampbissian wanted to condemn us 
unbeard; 

10. dpxopévov x.rA. ‘As I was begin- 
ning to speak (I had come in rather hastily, 


and the other Pylagori had made way for 
me), one of the Amphissians burst out—a 
most scurrilous fellow, that never, as I think, 
had had a chance of learning decency; may 
be, too, some destiny drove him on to folly— 
and said, “‘1f you were wise, men of Greece, 
you would not have the name of the people 
of Athens in your mouths this day, but 
would have driven them out of the holy 
place, for the curse is on them long ago.””’ 

11, Trav GAwv wuAaybpev oy eg 
wwv. Sometimes taken as though the Hie- 
romnemones only were present, Aeschines 
being there only as representative of the 
absent Diognetus. But more probably as 
above, the point being that the slight dis- 
turbance roused the Amphissians’ attention 
and his anger. 

13. fas. Cp. the last section of 
this speech, and Demosthenes’ comment on 
it, De Cor. § 162. There is some truth in 
the criticism there: Aeschines seems to 
have been one of the people who are near 
enough to having a gentleman's spirit to 
wish they had it, and therefore to be always 
talking about it. 

14. Gpxav S€ ye. ‘A question about the 
Athenians would never even have arisen at 
all,’ much less have advanced so far that 
they should be allowed a reply. 


KATA KTHSISPONTOS. o7 


§§ 118, 119. 


“ey avdpes "EdAnves, erwppoveire, ovd day wvouaCeTo TOU- 


youa tov dyuou trav ’A@nvaiwy év raicde rais jucpais, adn’ 
11S ws evayeis eEnryere ér Tov tepou.” dua de e“euvnro This Ti 
Dwxewv ounmaxias, mv O _KpwBiros ExELVOS éypavbe, kat aAAa 
woNAa Kat ova xeph Kara TiS Toews dteEnet Aeyor, a eye 
ovTe ToT’ éxapTepour GKOVWY oOUTE VUY HOEewS MEeLYNMaAL aUTOY. 
9 ae 4 ef ? e 9 4 > 9 ~ ? ~ ? 
axovoas 0€ OUTW rapwcivOny, ws ovderwmor ev TH esavrou Bia. 
4 4 4 @ ld e g ° ? ~ ge 9 a 
Kal Tous fev aAXous Aovyous UmepPycopat ewijAGe de Mot eT 
7H yveopeny vga Onvat THS Tw ‘Augicodov mept THY Yynv THY 
iepav aceBetas, kal avr oOev éornkws edeikyvOV Tois ‘Augucrio- 10 
ow vroKeral yap To Kippaiov wedlovy T® LEep@ kal éorw 
19 evovvorroyv. “ opar’ > epny eyo, “@B avdpes “Audiucrvoves, 
¢ “~ 3 
eLerpyacpevov TOUTO To wediov Ure Tav Apudiccéwy kat Kepa- 
poeta evpxodounueva Kat avrX\a’ opare Tois dpGahnois TOV eEa- 
yiorov Kat ew apart ov Aymeva TeTEelXiopEevov" tore Tovrous avrol, 


1. ovopalero] Sic sae évopad ere e, ceteri et Bekk. dvopd(ere. 3. eEhyere] 


dfelpyer’ dy bell Bekk., Uefryere g. Vid. annot. 4- KpwBvdAos] Sic gn pr. k corr. b, 

KpwAvaAos, ut videtur, amfed et Bekk.: ceteri corrupti. Nimirum «pwBvAos appellative, 

ee proprium sxpowapofvrovow esse debere videbatur. 4. t Post dxovoas 82, é-ya add. 
8. BE por] 3° oy por fcdbeki Bekk. g. wept] Ita beki: ceteri éwl. 


oa viv lepdv] riv lepdy yy fed bekl. 11. dréxevras] iwéxeacro gmnf. 13. TobTO] 


On 


15 


touri ekl corr. b Bekk. 

I. @vopdfero. The best reading, being 
that of the best group of MSS., and the -re 
being easy to account for by the assonance 
of éoappovetre and éffryere. But the sense 
is probably as above rendered, and so the 
same as that of dwoyd(ere, rather than ‘ You 
would not allow any one to speak of or for 
Athens’ as Aeschines is now doing. 

a. év raio8e rais hyépais. Exactly our 
colloquial phrase ‘at this time of day; but 
the Amphissian, though vulgar, is not speak- 
ing colloquially. 

- &Ehyers. So most MSS. Volg. efeip- 
vyere, Bekk. ifelpyer’ dy. B. and 5. com- 
pare 8ien tfayoryhe for the strong sense of 
esd-yecy, ‘to drive out,’ not ‘to lead out.’ 

§ 118. Bringing up all the charges De- 
mostbenes’ party bave laid us open to: which 
provoked me to remember the beavy guilt 
a uo them: 

& KpwBtAos dxeivos. ixeivoe no 
doubt in a bad sense, since Hegesippus was 
a partisan of Demosthenes. The meaning 
of his nickname has been much disputed ; 
but the simplest view is the likeliest, that he 
did wear his hair in a «pwBdAos, whether as 
an affectation of old fashion, or for mere 
dandyism. Perhaps the latter is the likelier, 
from the character Aeschines gives of his 
brother Hegesander. 


6. éxapréipouv dxotwv does not mean 
that Aeschines interrupted the Amphissian 
who had interrupted him (which would 
have been ov« dvexopny dxovey, not 
dxovay— xaprepeiy is not used with the 
infin., and is excluded by defer), but that 
the speech was too much for his feelings: 
he could not stand it. 

8. drfAOe .. yopnv. Most MSS. have 
éw7rGe 3 ae ‘perhaps it is one of the cases 
where Baiter and Sauppe omit too readily. 
‘“Verbis éxt riy yropty facile caruerim,’ 
Bait.; but it is like Aeschines to use redund- 
ant words. 

9. mept Tih yfv. éwi does not appear to be 
ged with doeBeiy and correlative words; its 
occurrence here in most MSS. is easily account- 
ed for, by its presence in the preceding line. 

10, abréGev éornnes. As I stood, from 
the place where I stood. 

§ 119. Pointing to the scene before them, 
and reading to them the sentence passed ; 

13. Kepapeta, évepxoSopnpiva cal ative. 
Both signs of irregular occupation of waste 
land, and coinciding with ~aAAop 82 of xpoe- 
orneéres, above, § 113. 

15. (ere rovrovs avrol. Because many 
of them, especially Peloponnesian deputies, 
would have arrived by sea, and so had to 
pay the port dues. 


5 


10 


tn 


20 


58 ae §§ 120-122. 
Kat oudey eTepwoy decir Oe mapTipwy, TéeAn TeTpaxoras Kal Xpii- 
para Nau Bavovras ex Too iepou Aumévos.” aa de avaryiyvee~ 
oKely exeéAevov avrois 7 Mavreiav Tou Geot, Tov Sprov TOV 
mporyovey, Thy apav Ty ryevomerny, Kal SuopiCounv, & OTe. ““ eye 
mev vrep TOU Simou rou "A@nvaiwy Kat Tob THMATOS Kat TOV 
TeEKVOY Kat oiKlas This emavr ov Borba Kara TOY Spkov kat TO 
Oe cal TH YH TH lepa Kat xeLpi Kal wodt Kai evn xat racw 
ols dwvaua, Kal Thy woAW THY HueTépay Ta pos TOUS OeouS 
apocie ujeeis 0 vrep vuov avrav Hon BovreveoOe. evinpxrat 
peev 7a kava, Wapeoryke de Tots Bropois ta Quuara, méAdere 
0 atreiv Tous Beous raryaba Kat Kowy kai idia. oxomweire de, 
Twoia porn, Toig uy, rotors oumac, Tiva ToApay Krnga- 
mevor TAS ixeoias Tonrer Ge, ToUTous mapevres GTimwpnrous 
Tous evaryeis Kal Tais apais évoXous. ov yap & aimyuaruv, 
GAN’ evapyos yeypamrat ev 7h apg KaTa TE TOV aoeBnoay- 
Tw, & XP mabeiv avrous, Kat KaTa TOV emitpepavrwv, Kal 
TeAeuraiov ev TH ape yeyparrat, und’ Ooiws Ovoeav ot un 
Tiynwpouvres, uot, Te ‘“Awd\AwMe pyde TH ‘Apréuds ynde Th 
Anroi md ‘AOnvg Hpovaia, janode déEawro avrev Ta (epa.” 
Towra Kal mpos TOUTOLS erepa woAXa deed Oovros euod, 
€1reloy =WOTE amndAaynv kal pereotny €x TOU auvedpiou, Kpavyn 


5. Tod "AOnvalov] raw "AOnvalaw fed. II. oxoretre 82] cxoweire By fed k Bekk. 
12. Gwvyj et Wuxq] inverso ordine ponit a. 14. alvcypdrev] alviyydw ekl, quod fortasse 
rectius, Neque enim tragica verbi forma hoc loco inepta est, et certe minus usitata. 17. év 
7H pq yéypamra:] Haec verba omitti voluit Baiter, cum de tribus prioribus praeivisset Markl. 


pnd’) Ita Bekk.: prod’ d, un6’ ceteri. 
18, pyde. 


4. SvopLdyyv. Drew a line between our 
case and theirs; cut ourselves off from fel- 
lowship with their guilt. 

§ 120. And proclaiming that I bad done 
my duty, and Atbens was clear. 

. Tov Téixveov Kai olxias. Aeschines is 
rather fond of these appeals to domestic 
sentiment. Cp. above, § 78, 

g. évijperas. Cp. Eur. El. 1141: the 
Latin incboo of Aen. 6. 252 is exactly 
similar. One might compare Ar. Pax 948, 
949, for a similar description of the pre- 
liminaries of a sacrifice. 

§ 121. ‘ But bow can you,’ I asked, ‘ bope 


to be accepted by the God, if you tolerate this . 


profanation ?’ 

12. wola gavy. He begios with the 
voice, as easiest to command ; for the trans- 
position of gaw7 and yvyx7 in one good MS. 
is doubtless accidental. 


wolos Supa, tiva téApav xtyod- 


pevot are not courdinate clauses, but mu- 


Ovceav] Ita f: ceteri plerique Gvcaser. 


pbs] Ita libri fere omnes: u#re habet Ald. ct volg. ante Bekk. 


tually explanatory ; ‘how will you gain the 
courage to look the God in the face ?’ 

15. kara Te Tav doefnodvrov... cal 
KaTd T&v émrpepdvrev. ‘As well against 
those who tolerate as against those who 
commit the sacrilege.’ re .. wal is not often 
so emphatic, but it is natural in Greek that 
the clause to be especially emphasised is put 
second. 

§ 122. This diverted the assembly's atten- 
tionfrom the charge against us ; and they re- 
solved to act on my suggestion. 

ai. peréorny. The point of his with- 
drawal probably is to emphasise what he 
had said in § 120, dpets bwép bydy abriv 
BovAevOece. Some suppose that it was 
always a point of etiquette for a speaker 
to leave the assembly as soon as he had 
finished, to avoid the appearance of dicta- 
tion; comparing dweAnAvOéros eyod below, 
§ 126; but this seems unproved and improb- 
able. 


120 


122 


123 apg Evoxos.” 


KATA KTHZI@QNTOS. 59 


§§ 123, 124. 
woNy cat QopuBos 7 iv TOV “Apoucrodveey, Kat Aovyos Vv OUKETL 
wept Tey doridwr, as mpeis aveBemer, ann’ ion epi THS TeV 
"Auqiccéwv TipwpLas. Hon O€ oppo THs nLepas ovens ™poeh~ 
Qwov o iiput aveime, Aedrdav Ooo: emt dleTes nBoot, Kat dov= 
Aous kal edevOépous, 7 neety aua Th iuéepa éxovras amas kal duxéA~ 5 
Aas ™pos +0 OQuorriov exei kaoupevoy Kal maw o avrés Kipug 
avnyopeve Tous lepounvnmovas Kai wuAaydpous Hrew ely TOV avTOV 
torov BonOycovras to Oep xat TH yn TH iepa’ “iris OS dv 
Kn raph TONS, _tipgerat Tou epob Kal evaryns corat Kal TH 
TH Oe vorepaig: jKomey ewQev eis Tov ™ poeipn- 
pevov TOTOV, xa kare Bnuey els TO Kippaiov mediov, Kal Tov 
Ayueva karaoxaxpavres Kat Tas oixias eum piravres aveywpov- 


peev. 


TauTa de nov mparrovriy oi Aoxpoi ot Audtoceis, 


efnxovra oTradia amrwQev oiKouvres Aedtodor, frov 7 pos HILaS 


wel Srdwv wavdnpei ° 


. Aéyos] 6 Adyos beki Bekk. 
wpochOay} wpooe) Ody libri. 


orvov] Sic Harpocr. s. v. : 


volg. sitar 
Tyas} tp’ hyas beki Bekk. 


15. pods) 


3. ovens] ‘Immo dyros.’ 
5- Spas] ta z et editi recentiores: volg. yas. 6. Ov- 


‘ a d@ omiserim.’ Frank. 16. dev 


kai ef yn dpdum mors e&ediyouey eis 
124 Acrhous, exivdvvevcapev arroddo Oat. 


~ 4 9 A 
TH O€ eTrltouvry 
ry é 


e ao 
imepy 
Hamak. Vid. annot. 


7. dvaybpeve] dvaryopeves beki. 14. wpds 
vSuvet- 


cape) txvduvevcaper dy bekl Bekk. B. et S. Vid. annot. 


3. on St wéppw ris fplpas obeys. 


‘And as the day was far gone by then,’ 

iving the reason why execution was de- 
ferred till next morning, Gua tH bpépg. 
The ‘construction wéppw elva, ‘to be far 
advanced,’ does not seem to occur elsex 
where, and perhaps could not have been 
used except in the genitive, which connects 
it with such phrases as spécw rije vuerds 
Hdt. 2. 121. 4. Indeed, it might be sus- 
pected that this is the construction here, 
otons being feminine only by a sort of at- 
traction, ‘it being far on in the day.’ See 
Plat. Protag. 310 C. 

4. Soot dari Sieres HBBor. The sense of 
this phrase has been much disputed, from 
Harpocration’s time onward: some take it 
of youths from 16 to 18, others from 18 to 
20, others of all above 18. It is now es- 
tablished that at Athens at any rate only 
those between 16 and 18 were said Bay, at 
18 they were said épySetoa, were sworn at 
the temple of Aglauros, and declared of full 
age for citizenship, after which they acted 
for two years as TlepiwoAos THs xupas, and 
then probably for the first time entered upon 
the enjoyment of full civic rights. 

6. @vonov. So Harpocr., followed by 

B. and S.: the MSS. give @uretov. Which- 
ever is read, it must be a dialectical form 
(éeet xaAdovpevov) for the ‘place of sacri- 


fice :’ xadovpevoy is always used of a sig- 
nificant proper name. The temple was 
perhaps hardly in use; or this may have 
been the site of the altar just outside it. 

9. PY wapy. Almost ‘ put in an appear- 
ance,’ by its legation. 

§ 123. Next day, therefore, we went and 
destroyed the buildings on the devoted land, 
and were assailed by the Ampbissians. 

O. Feopev ..xai caréBnpev. ‘We were 
ready at the appointed place, and came 
down.’ The proper sense of ffxw, and the 
proper force of the imperfect, are both pre- 
served. 

12. caracKdpavres. Destroying and 
throwing into the water an embankment of 
earth is probably meant. The ease with 
which the destruction was effected seems to 
shew that érely:oay in § 113, TeT Eo pévoy 
in § 119, are not to be pressed in the sense 
of ‘fortified,’ but simply describe the works 
necessary to counteract the effect of éxweay, 
§ 109. 

Gvexwpotpev. ‘Started homewards ;” 
the imperfect, because they were attacked 
before they got back. 

16. éxwSuvetoaper is in itself a condi- 
tional word, which accounts for the omission 
of dy; for an overwhelming balance of MSS. 
do omit it. Or one might otherwise express 
it, their danger was an actual fact, though 


60 AIZXINOT § 125. 


Korrugdos 6 ras yuopas erebnpiCwv éxxdryoiav éroie tov ’Apu- 
ixtudverv’ exkAnciav yap dvouaCovor, Srav my ovov Tous wuAG- 
yopous Kal Tous lepouvymovas ovyKahéowor, GAAa Kal Tous 
auvQvovras Kat ypwuevous Te Oem. évrai@’ dn woddat mev 
Séyiyvovro trav "Audiocéwy xatnyopiat, modus Oo eratvos Av 
a ~ e e ld a a n~ ? ’ 
kaTa Ths nueTepas Todews" TéXos O€ Tavros Tou Noyou Wngi- 
Covrat Hike Tous lepouyyuovas zpo THs emLovoNs TuAaias év 
e ~ , 9 I , ” 30 Q’ 4 AYA 3}. , 
pute xpove eis IlvAas, éxovras doyua, cal’ 6 Tt dixas daéoou- 
ow of "Auduoceis trep av ets Tov Oeov Kai tTHv av THy lepav 
\ 1 9 , Fd ¢ 1 9 a ’ >, 
roxat tous "Audixrvovas eEnuaprov. Ste de adyOy eyo, ava- 
yvooerat tmiv o ypaupates To Wydioua. 


VHOIZMA. : 


Tov ddyuaros obv tovrov amodobevros ud’ judy ev +H Bovdn 125 
Kat wadw év TH éxxAnoia TO Onpy, Kal Tas rpakes Hudv amrodeéa- 
15 evou TOU Ojuou Kal THs woAews Tacs Tpoapouperns evoePeir, 
cat AnuoaBévovs imep Tov pereyyuyuatos tov e& "Audioons 


2. Srav pi pbvov..cvyxadiowow] Sray mis pr pévov ovyxaréoy bekl. Bekk. 
5. tylyvovro tav ’Apdiooiov] ray ’Aupicotan éylvovro fed bekl Bekk. 13. otv] 


Om. afd bekl. 
Frank. 16. trip] t two g t. 


their running away prevented their destruc- 
tion; so that he might have said ef yt) 3pd- 
py porus efepiyouey els AcAgovs, drwAd- 
ped’ Gy, but not émpSuvedcaper dy, for 
éxivduvedoapey, even as it was. 

§ 124. The day after, i was resolved in 
full assembly to bold an extraordinary Am- 
phictyonic meeting to judge the case of the 
Ampbissians, 

2. dxxAynotav ydp dvopdfovcw. This 
form of Assembly recalls the Homeric Agora, 
and is identical in constitution with the As- 
sembly of the Achaian League, which con- 
sisted of the delegates of the several states 
and all members of the League present in the 
city where the con happened to be held. 

7. &v burp xpove. So § 126 fin., ds ef 
dvayens pd Tov xabnxovros EpedA€ xpdvou 
vylyvecOa. The ‘necessity’ is not apparent, 
and Aeschines seems to admit that the irre- 

larity was a serious one, requiring consi- 
derable apology. Probably the exclusion 
of the Phocians and destruction of their 
cities (in direct violation of the primitive 
Amphictyonic league, Ae. de F. L. § 121, 
p- 43) had demoralised the Assembly, and 
destroyed any religious veneration that it 
may ever have commanded, except in the 
mind of bigots like Aeschines. Cp. D. de 
Pace, fin. 

8. gxovras Séypa. ‘With instructions;’ 


év ty BovAQ] ry BovAg beki Bekk. 


14. Th Sty] Om. a B. et S. 


‘bringing a decision with them’ from their 
respective states. At first the Amphictyons 
had simply cleared the holy ground from 
profane occupation ; as the Amphissians per- 
sisted in the profanation, it was necessary to 
consult the states upon ulterior measures, 
which would require their support. 

Slxas Sacovci. So most and best 
MSS.: Franke 8u4eny. The sense is not ‘ to 
be punished, but ‘to be judged,’ and there- 
fore Sixas is right. The question was, in 
the first instance, what issue should be 
placed before what court. Incidentally, no 
doubt, the Amphictyons in deciding this 
would decide the penalty. 

11. & ypapparevs. Some suspect this as 
a gloss: cp. ad § 15. But it is foolish to 
assume such absolute uniformity in expression. 

§ 125. The Ampbictyons’ resolution was 
approved at Athens; but Demosthenes’ in- 
trigues 

14. GroSefapévov. Note the vagueness 
of the word: the report was ‘ favourably re- 
ceived,’ but he cannot pretend that any 
action was taken on it. 

16. pereyyvfparos rod éf "Ap dlooys. 
The sum placed in his hands by the Amphis- 
sians: above, § 114. Strictly, a pledge de- 
posited by a party to a suit in the hands of 
a third party, something like the Roman 
sacramentum; here nearly = ‘a retaining fee.’ 


—————— ee 


KATA KTH2ZIPONTOS. 61 


§§ 126, 127. 
9 , s 9 “a ~ 9 , ea 9 ? “9 
avrideyovTos Kai eno davepws evavrlov yuav e&edeyxXovTos, er- 
s b a ~ a @ 9 sQ? “~ 
ed ex TOU Pavepov Thy TedW avOpwros ovx éduvato sPydat, 
4 o 
eiaeAOwv eis ro BovdXevTyptov Kal peraocTycapevos Tous idia@Tas 
9 s A e ] a 3 4 8 a ~ 
ex Peperat 1 poBovAeuua eis THY exKANCIay, mpochaBwy THY TOU 
4 n~ a ~*~ 
126 yparbavros a7reipiav’ TO 0 avTo ToUTO Kat ev TH exKAnoia Oe- § 
mpatato embnpicOjvat Kat yeverOa dyuov Wyduoua Hon 
, A ~ 
éravarracns THs eéxkAnotas, ameAnAvOdTos euov, ov yap ay 
> ‘ a aA 49 ’ . a ’ ’ 
TOTE ererpeva, Kat Tov Today de ademevwv' ob TO xeadatoy 
éort “rov de lepouvypova” not “trav ’AOnvaiwy xat ous 
xvAayopous Tous Get TuAGYyopoUvTas TopeverOar eis IlvAags Kat 
a A “A 
eis AeAdbous ev trois TeTraymevors xXpdovors UTO TaY TpOYOVeV,” 
“~ ~ a ~ “~ 
evrpeTas ‘ye TH OvduaTi, GAAG TH Epy@ aicypas’ KwrAver yap 
eis Tov avAAoryov tov ev IlvAats aavrav, bs e& avayKnys apo 
~ 4 »# 4 4 4 ? 9 “ 
127 rou xaOyxovros euedXe xpovou yiyverOat. Kat wadw ev Tw 


2. EvOpwmos] dyOposos libri. 6. Shpov Whdoiepa] Baitero ct Sauppio ‘ &fpou 
giossema videtur esse,’ Frankio ‘certe rod 34pou ygiopa scribendum.’ Tov dfpyov 7d ¥4- 
giopua habent fed: Shyov non glossema esse, sed wévrow éypatixdraroy, pro certo habe- 
mus. éra: ] é’ dvacrdoe bekl, haud absurde. Probat Hamaker, modo 
post éxxAnaias addatur obons: quod certe elegantius. 8. 52 dgapéven] Ita fed Frank.: 
ceteri Siapespdvow. g. Tov Be lepopviipova] 52 om. agmnbekl B. et S. 


2. &vOpwtros. An easy and probable cor- 
rection, though denounced as childish by 
Reiske and Bremi: cp. ad § 98. But é&- 
Oporwos is not impossible, ‘finding the city 
too wise for one fellow to ruin it,’ he tried 
to make many fools do the work one knave 
could not. 

3. eloredOdv els 1d Bovdcurfipiov. Was 
he a senator again (cp. §§ 3, 73, which 
make it not unlikely that tricks in the lottery 
were winked at, to secure the presence of 
experienced statesmen), or was he, as a 
Past Member or as an important person, 
admitted to confer with the Senate? era- 
ornodpevos rove bidras proves that he 
went in some official capacity; but for the 
ees of lS@rac cp. D. de F. L. § 19, 
P- 349. 

4. éxdlperar x.t.A. ‘Comes down with 
a draught decree, got by availing himself of 
the inexperience of the mover:’ xpooAaBwy, 
‘taking it as an ally.’ The fact that he did 
not move it himself seems to indicate that 
he was not a member. éxpépew is the tech- 
nical word for “bringing down’ a mpoBov- 
Aevya to the éxxAnota: cp. Orat. in Neaer. 
p. 1346, § 4. Here the middle is used, be- 
cause Demosthenes ‘ gets the motion brought 
down’ by the original mover, instead of 
bringing it down himself, as Apollodorus did 
l.c., who was himself a senator. 

§ 126. Carried in disguise a resolution 
wot to send representatives to the extraor- 
dinary Ampbictyonic meeting. 


A 


6. xal yevéo@ar Shpov Yhdiopa. In- 
stead of a wpoBovAevya binding on nobody, 
and for which the mover might he held re- 
sponsible. The point is, that though the 
people were not fairly consulted on the 
question, yet Demosthenes managed to get 
them involved in at least material, if not 
formal sacrilege; a point that would be 
heightened if we read rot Sfpou rd Yh- 
giopa, with one group of MSS. 

8. ddeuréve, or diape:pdvaw, whichever 
we read, is ambiguous, like dwodefapévov. 
For Aeschines cannot mean that the assem- 
bly was dismissed, because he says r@ woA- 
Aa@y. He can only mean, they had dispersed 
with a clear conscience, thinking business 
was over. If we had any evidence of semi- 
official party ‘whips’ at Athens, one might 
conclude that these had given leave to go. 
Demosthenes asserts that Aeschines’ own 
election as Pylagoras was similarly managed, 
De Cor. § 189. 

g. Tov Se lepopvfpova. Cp. sup. ad § 74. 

Tous muAaydépous tous det auAayo- 
potwras. ‘ The Pylagori for the time being,’ 
opposed to the Hieromnemon, who held 
office for life. 

1a. xwAve. ydp might be quasi-imper- 
sonal, or refer to rd Phdiopa ; but from the 
followihg ypage: and gnot of the next sec- 
tion, it seems likelier that the subject is the 
same as that of :expdfaro. 

§ 127. And even denounced it in terms, or, 
in other words, defied the God and the curse. 
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§§ 128, 129. 
auTo Vapiouare ToAU ral capéorepoy Kat mixporepov ouy- 
ypauua ypape “ TOV Lepok.ynpova’ noi © roy AOgvateoy Kat 
Tous muhayOpovs Tous aet muayopobvras an perexe Tois éxel 
ovAAeyouevos Myre Aoyor UATE Epywv unre doynarwv mnre 
apakews undeutas.” To de uy weréxety Ti core; TOTepa Tady- 
Bes eirw TO HoLoToV axoveat 5 TO aAnOes epw TO yap Get 
mpos mdovay Aeyouevov ovren THY TOA dcareBerner, OUK €G 
menviio Bat TwV Spxev, ovs myscov ol Tpoyovar wuocay, ovde Tis 
apas oude Ths Tov Gcov parreiag. 

‘Hueis wey hs 3 "AOnvaior, xareucivaney dia Tovro To 
Wigicna, of GrrAo. "Audicrioves cuvedeynaav eis Ulvdas 
aAnv mas ie nS eyo ovr’ ay Tovvoua etrrorue, uy” a 
oumopat mwaparAnatot yevowvro auris pydevi Tew. *EAAqvey. 
kat ouveOovres ébnpicarro emLrT parevely emi Tous “Apdio- 
oeas, Kal orparnyov elAovTo Keérrupov TOV Papoarroy TOV 
TOTE TAS ‘yvwmas embnpiCovra, OUK emtdnnovvros €v Maxe- 
dovia Pidlrrov, GAN’ ovo ev 7H "EAAad: arapdvros, GAX’ ev 
ViiGars OUT maxpay am ovros" Ov avuTixa maha Tokuyoet Avery 
Anuos Berns os eyo emi Tous “EAAnvas emmryayor. 
Oovres TH ™ porn oTpareia Kal wara MeTpiws noavTo TOS 
‘Audioceiow avTi yap Tar meyiorey aounpaT wv Xpimacty 
avrous eCnuiocar, Kal rai ev pare Xporp ™ pociov To Oew 
kataGeivat, Kai Tous pev evaryeis Kai TaY Wexpayuevwy aiTious 


1. ovyypappa] xpdcraypa bekl, yp. gm. 3. duet] txeioe bekl Bekk.: idque nunc 
probat Frankius. Mox pro primo phre agmnfcd habent py. 6. rd GAnOes] rdAnGes 


restitui Frankius jubet : quod librorum solus habet e. 7. dey ] § Nescio an corrup- 
18. sacl oy ] ToApNCELE agmn. 


tum sit.’ Frank. StaréOeuev] 3:é0nxev agmn. 
7. ovrwor rijv wéAw Srariexev. ‘Has 14. émoleavro tmrrparetay, This 


brought the city to its present state.’ 
Though claiming to be a personal friend of 
Alexander, Aeschines does not refuse to 
regret the subjection of Athens to him. 

otx éq. If taken in the ordinary sense, 
‘it bids you not remember,’ the subject 
must be | ¥ipiopa rather than 7d HY peré- 
xev: if the latter is the real subject, ob« ég 
must be in the literal sense, ‘it cuts you off 
from remembering.’ 

§ 128. So the synod met, without us or 
the Thebans ; and marched on the Ampbis- 
sians, without Pbilip. 

12. wAdy pais wéAews. Thebes,2-being 
grateful for the subservience of the Amphis- 
sians. That they would co-operate with 
Athens against the Amphictyons was not yet 
certain. 


went beyond the resolution of the preceding 
synod; which may be explained by the ab- 
sence of Thebes. 
16, rére. ‘On the former occasion.’ 
ote émby x.tA. (This was 
not, as Demosthenes will insinuate, at Philip's 
instigation, since) ‘he was not at home in 
Macedonia, but had not come down into 
Greece either; he was in Scythia, all that 
way off.’ If Philip had been at home he 
might have instigated the Amphictyonic 
execution, if he had been in Greece he 
might even have shared in it; as it was, 
the charge against me of bringing him into 
Greece is absurd. 
§ 129. They at first inflicted the mildest 


penalty possible; but the Ampbissians being 


still refractory, they bad to invoke Pbilip. 


> 


128 


Kat jwaped~ 129 


§ 130. KATA KTHZI@QNTOS. 68 
meTerTHTAVTO, Tous de Of evoeBecay puyovras KaTHyayov. €7ret~ 
on de oure Ta _Xpimara eLerivov Te Oew Tovs 7 evayeis KaTH- 
yaryov Kat Tous eva eBeis kate Bovras ou tov ’Aucucrudvey 
e€eBador, ourws Hon THY devrépay ert TOUS "Audioceas oTpa~ 
Tela eroujravro, Top Xpove vorepov, em avedndrvOoros Pirirr- 8 
qouv eK TH ert TOUS Sxibas oTparetas, Tov pev Oca THV HrYye- 
woviay Tis evoeBelas nutv wapadedexdtwr, tis de Annocbévous 
dewpodoxias eutodav yeryernpnerns. 

"ANN ov wpotAeyov, ov wpocoyuawov juiv of Oeot pvAa- 
EarOat, movov ye ovk avOpwrwv pwvas Tporxrncapevot; ovde- 
play TOL WwrorTe eywrye uadov wOALV edpaxa UTO [ev TOV 
Gey owl omerny, vro Oe Ta prropey €viwy aroAAumevny. oux 
ixavov Rv TO ToisS uvornpiots pavev onjeezov prragacba, 7 4 Ta 
- pvorroV TeAevTy 5 : ou Tept TOUT MY ‘Apemadns pev mpouheyey 
evhaBeiaBat Kai weutrev eg Aedcbous érepnoropevous Tov Oeov, 


& Tt 


xe” parte, Anuoobévns de avrévcye prcrmiCey vnv IIv- 


Olay pacKxwy, amwaidevTos wy Kat amroAavey Kat éurirAapevos 


1. @vyévras] pet-yorras bekl Cobet., probante Frankio. 
4. €EGBadov] Ita abekl : éféBadrov eis Xepdyeiay gi ceteri tgéBadrov. 
‘puto gl 
povov ye oti pévov obK agmnfd BR. et S. Frank. 

acGar} ‘ Malim abesse’ Bait., idemque censent Scheib. et 


ioe tas) Post orpareiay ponunt agmn : 
agmnzfcd B. et 5. ro. 
+ paper pr. g t. 


Hamaker. 


vTO. Perhaps a euphemism 
for ease. ; perhaps it is meant that they 
withdrew without waiting for a sentence. 
In Orat. c. Aristog. 2, § 7, p. 802, it is 
used of ostracism. 
rots 8 ebotBmav duyévras. The 
anti-Theban party, we may presume,—ex- 
pelled after the sacrilege. 

5. wodAg yxpbvep torepov. Measured 
by the next Be arly éwaveAnAvOéros SiAln- 
wou «7.2. 

6. rv pev Ocdv .. Hiv mapadcSaxdrov. 
Not only had Solon of old, and Aeschines 
now, taken the lead in denouncing the 
sacrilege, but while Philip was absent, and 
Thebes recusant, Athens would have been 
the most powerful state in the confeder- 
acy. 

§ 130. Thus Demosthenes led us on, in 
— ote warnt 5 ia of the Gods, 

povov ye B. and S. and Franke 
‘anit ¥6, with most MSS. But pévoy ovk is 
such a common expression, that the omission 
of ye in the middle of it is an easier error 
than its insertion, while here it has a pecu- 
liar force. The sense is not merely ‘ having 
all but taken a human voice to tel] you,’ but 
‘having done everything to warn you, ex- 


éwi 
’"Apgiocels scribunt 


13 daviv] 


2. obre] obde sg 


ossema esse’ Spp. 


cept gain men to speak on their side.’ This 
gives a good meaning to spooxrnodpevos 
(which Bekker and one or two other editors 
wish to correct to pon#dpevot, a rare though 
not impossible form), and harmonises better 
with the next words. 

13. @vAdE~ac@as. ‘ Malim abesse,’ Baiter, 
followed by several other critics ; and it 
does look like a weak repetition from the 
first clause of the section. If genuine, it 
depends on oneioy rather than lxaydy ; ‘ was 
not that enough as a sign to be careful, 
which was shewn us at the Mysteries ?’ 

4 tTOv pvorGy redeurh. One or two 
of them were seized by a shark, while puri- 
fying themselves in the sea. 

16 $tAummifeav. Formed on the analogy 
of Mndicey, Aaxowi{ev, Bowridteay, etc. 
There is no previous case of such a verb 
formed from a personal name, except Kupead- 
AiCew in Theognis, 890. It occurs two or 
three times in Demosthenes, e.g. De Cor. 
§ 226. 

17. &nwalSevros. The insinuation is, 
‘never taught to say his prayers.’ 

dtrodatwv xal gummAdpevos. ‘ Glut- 
ting himself with the enjoyment of the 
licence you gave him.’ 


Io 


64, AIZXINOYT 


§§ 131, 132. 
THs didoperys up uney auT® eovaias ; ov TO TeAevraioy 131 
aQurwy Kat axad\epy rev Tw lepav Ovrwy efemenpe TOUS oTpa- 
Tiras emt Tov ™podndov xivdwvoy 5 KaiTot ve pony ameron~ 
noe Aevyerv, Ort rapa ToUTO Piturros ouK TABev HY eT 

5 THY Xapav, Ott oUK Hv avTH Kada Ta lepa. Tivos ody Cnuias 
GEtos el Tuxeiv, é THs ‘EAddos Ger Hpre ; el ‘yap 0 bey Kpar ay 
OuK AOev eis Thy TOY KpaToUMLEvwY Xépay, Ort oux fy autre 
Kada Ta lepa, ov & ovdey ™ poetdeos TOV medAdvrwv LoerOat 
api kaddepioat Tous orparibras eemeurpas, TOTEpov orepa- 

10 your Oai we dei Eri Tais THS WoAEwS a aruxias i uTepwpicOa; 
Tovyaprot Tt Tay aveATicTwy Kai Garpoodoxifr wy ep’ nuwv 182 

ou yeyover ; ov yap Biov ye nueis avOpwmwvoy BeBioxapey, 

adr Eis _mapadogodoryiay Tots eropevors pel’ nuas eupev. ouxX 

O mev TOV Hepoay Bacideds, 6 6 TOV “Ade dtopvéas, 6 Tov "EAAY- 

OTOVTOV CevEas, Oo ynv Kat Udwp Tous “EAAnvas aiTaov, Oo TOA~ 

pov ev Tais emia Tonais ypace, Ott dexrorns early daavrov 

avOparrioy ag’ ndiou QVLOVTOS MEXpL dvopmevou, viv ou mept TOU 

Kuptos éTépwy elvar OtaywviCerat, GA’ Hon wept THs TOU co- 


I 


tn 


. 8Bopévyns) Sedouévns g, superscr. m, et dekl. 2. t&v lepSv Svrev] dvrav Trav 





’ depreciate the strength of Macedon. 


tepiv bekl Bekk. 
Bekk. Vid. annot. pias d£vos 
A@ay b Bekk. 


§ 131. Even as at Chaeroneia be courted 
defeat by defying the omens, while Philip 
obeyed them after victory. 

2. GOvrwv «ai dxaAdAvepfrwov. The 
second as a consequence of the first. If 
something interrupted the proper oblation of 
the sacrifices (e.g. if the offerings would 
not burn) they would be dwaaAcépyra. 

3. mpqmv. Perhaps at some time when 
the difficulties of Alexander’s position (cp. 
below, §§ 163 sqq.) had encouraged him to 
Else 
we might suppose that Demosthenes retorted 
on the party who boasted of Philip’s clem- 
ency, or depreciated his own works of de- 
fence, ‘Oh, of course he was too pious to 
stan us when the sacrifices were against it.’ 

éri wiv xepav. Volg. et Bekk. els; 
a edt natural expression in general, but the 
MS. reading suits the actual circumstances 
better. The battle was not on the Athenian 
frontier, so that it was open to the victor to 
march info Attica, but so far off that it was 
a question whether to march spon Attica. 

6. rijs “EAAGBos GAuripus. ‘ With the 
blood of Greece upon thy head.’ 

8. ad 8’ otd «Sus. Whereas 
Philip after the battle might calculate that 


sae oY dg éwepwe 
Ha ef od fsbas Gfcos beki Bekk. 

pévors] Post Huds pounnt 3a pe t (qui éodpevo: scribit) ¢: omitti volt Cobet. 
18. érépwv] Om. agmn B. et S. 


4. émt riv Santi els riy xtpar bkl 
13. égo- 
14. "“Abw] 


the chances against him were exhausted. 

10. 4 dtrepwploOar. ‘Or to have been 
carried beyond our borders long ago,’ as an 
unclean thing (dAcrfpios). Cp. § 245. 

§ 132. Therefore the Gods bave turned 
everything upside down: the great king ts 
a fugitive, overthrown by the champion of 
religion, 

11, rovyaprot. ‘ Therefore,’ i.e. as this 
was not done; or, generally, as no regard 
was paid to the warnings of the Gods. 

12. dvOpamvov. With limited and cal- 
culable chances. 

14. & tov “AOw..alrav. The king is 
treated as a perpetua persona, and both the 
individual acts (S:opvgas, (evgas) of Xerxes, 
and the permanent policy (alra@) of Darius 
and his son, the permanent style (roA pa) of 
all the kings, are ascribed to the unlucky 
Codomannus. 

18. érépwv. Necessary to the sense, but 
omitted by Baiter and Sauppe, in accordance 
with their canon, that an interpolation is 
always to be suspected rather than an acci- 
dental omission in any decent MS. 

GAA” F8y wepi rhs ..cwrnplas. In 
fact he was probably already dead, though 
it was not known at Athens. 





KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 65 


§§ 133, 134. 


patos oernpias ; Kai Tous avTous Gpauevy Tis Te dokns TavTNS 
kat ths ext rov Tlépony yyeuovias jktopevovs, of nat To ev 


138 Acdgois iepov fArevOepwray; OFBa de, OFBat, words aorvyei- 


e ‘ g ? ld ~ e@ ? ? La 9 

TMV, muépay wiav ex peons THs ‘“EAXados avypracrat, e 
8 3 id 4 A er 9 9 A 4 9 a 
KGl diKalws, epi Twy OAwWY oOUK opOas BovXevrapevot, adda 
s , . 4 ? , 9 9 ’ 9 4 
THv ye OeoBAaBaav xai ryv adpoovwny ovk avOpwrives, adda 

? 
Saimoviws KTrnaamevot. axedaruovor 0 of Tadairwpot, Tpoc- 
g “a A 

avauevor povoy TovTwy Trav mpayuatwv é& apyis wept Thy 
Tov tepov Katadyn, of trav ‘EAAqvev zore akiovvres rye- 
Moves elvat, viv Gunpeicovres Kal ris cuudopas ewidakiw ron- 
womevot méAXNovew ws ’AdéLavdpov avaréurerOa, TovTO wel- 
womevot Kat avrot Kal 7 warpis, 6 Tt dv exelvp dd&y, Kal ev TH 


184 tov Kparovvros Kat wpondixnuevou perpiornt: KpiOjoovrat. 4 


O nuerépa rors, 4 Kowyn Katadvyn trav “EXAyvev, pos fy 
adicvoivro mporepov éx ris “EAAados ai aperBeiat, Kata 
woes Exacrot Tap iuav Thy cwrnpiay evpnoopuevot, viv ov- 
Ld 4 ~ n~ e 4 e ‘ 9 9 3 5 A 

Kért wept Tis tev “EAXjmov Hyeuoviag aywviCerar, GAN’ Hon 
wepi tov Tis watpidos édadous. Kat rav0’ yyiv cunBeBnxev 


3- OAPa alterum om. afed. 4. peO” hulpav plav] Om. Demetr., play om. 
etiam Herodian. et Longinus. 13. nparoOvros Kal] + in g erasam est t. 
KpOfcovrar] xpOnodpevor bekl Bekk.: + in g lineola per literas -cowra: ducta est ‘+. 


14. TOv ‘EAAtvov 16. tpav] ipa ebl. 18. piv} 


} tin g erasa sunt t. 
bpiy agmnfa. 


1. ris re 8dEys Ta refers back to 
§ 129, Trav pe Oca Tiv dyepovlay x.7.r. 

§ 133. Thebes for their sacrilege blotted 
out from the map of Greece, Sparta ruined 
Sor their slight share in it, 

5. wept trav SAwv. The general interest 

of Greece; also the whole course of their 
policy. 
6. ot dvOpwnlves. Their punishment 
came by the heaven-sent madness that made 
them rebel against Alexander: their guilt 
was in their aid and comfort to the sacri- 
legious Amphissians. It is also probably 
meant, that this guilt came from a heaven- 
sent infatuation: for it was unlike their old 
policy; they had resisted and avenged the 
sacrilege of the Phocians, and prospered in 
so doing. 

7. wpocaapevor pévov. ‘ Though they 
did but touch...’ As they owed 1000 
talents to the Amphictyons for their treach- 
erous attack on the Cadmea, they had sup- 
ported Phocis at the beginning of the war, 
and aided them, like the Athenians, to the 
extent of purely defensive measures. Ae- 
schines intimates in the next section, that 
Athens was guilty to the same slight extent. 

13. i So most MSS. for the 


vulgate apOnodpevor. The sense has a 
shade of difference, the indic. implying more 
decidedly than the partic. would, that they 
will get the benefit of Alexander's merciful 
disposition. 

§ 134. We deprived of everything but our 
independence for ours: all during Demo- 
stbhenes career. 

14. 4 kow? xaradpvyh. Having sheltered 
the Heraclids, and the Ionians of Pelopon- 
nesus after them: having freed the Greeks 
from both Persian and Spartan tyranny in 
the days of Aristides. It is hardly likely 
that Aeschines refers (as Demosthenes does, 
De Cor. § 121) to the way that Athens 
interposed to save Thebes from Sparta in 
the campaign of Leuctra, and Sparta from 
Thebes in that of Mantinea; it is character- 
istic of his mind to recur rather to mythical 
or semi-mythical illustrations than to recent 
historical ones. 

18. nat ra0@ fiytv. Most MSS. have 
tyiy, but no editor appears to have accepted 
it. It would be rather offensive in point of 
taste; instead of expressing sympathy with 
his country’s misfortunes, he would seem to 
taunt his countrymen, ‘It serves you right 
for trusting Demosthenes.’ But it is not 


66 AIZXINOY §§ 135, 136. 
e& Srov Anpuoobevns wpos ray mwodrrelav apocedndvbev. ev 
yap Tepi tiv Ttoovrey ‘Heiodos 6 rointins arodaiverat. e- 
yet yap wou, wadevwov Ta wAnOy Kal cupBovdrewy Taig wodert 
Tous ®ovnpovs Tov Onnaywyav wy mpoadexerOa. A€kw de 
kayo ta én’ dia TovTo yap oluat waidas oyras quads ras 185 
Tav TomnTav yvouas exuavOavay, tv Gydpes Svres avrais xpe- 
peOa. 
mo\Aaxt On Evuraca rods Kaxov avdpos aanupa, 
Ss xev adetpaivy kal aracOada myyavaarat. 
10 toiow 0° ovpavobey péy’ exnyaye riua Kpovior, 
Awov Ouov Kal Aommov, aroPOwOover de Aaoi' 
i Tav ye orparov eipuy arwrerev h S ye TeiXOS, 
 véeas év wovTp arotivrat evpvora Zeus. 
98 A ao ~ n~ A 4 a 4 9 4 
éav de wepteAovres TOU wowyrou TO weTpoy Tas yvoOpas eLera~ 186 
15 Cyre, oluac iuiv doftev ov rommara ‘Hoiddov eivar, aAAa 
xpnopov ets thy AnuooOévovs rodireav’ Kal yap vavrixy Kat 
we(y orTpatia Kat mwdAes Gpdyv eiciv avypwacmévat ex Tis 
Tovrou wToAreias. 


10. pey’ drfyaye wipa] péya wijua dune teste Bekk. ek, testibus nobis etiam g. 
peya wijpa 8K amn (hic quidem verbo supra addito) fcdg et teste Bekk. g. prey’ Ewhyaye 
aijpa b, Ald., codd. Hesiodi secuti: péy éwhAace wipa Plut. wipa péya 30xe p: ‘Fort. 
Saxev pé-ya xijya’ Spp. 1x. Post Aaot b add. of32 -yuvaixes ricrovaw, puvvOove: 82 
olor, ere ppacpoovvpow "Oduustou, DAore 3 avre, e textu Hesiodi. 13. 4.. 

fi vipas ivy wévrqy teste Bekk. ae, testibus nobis etiam g, ) vias bri wéyry ceteri 
scripti et Bekk. Aldina pro toto versu habet # véas ty wévrqy Kpovl8ns dworiyvra: abréy, ut 
legitur in textu Hesiodi. dworiyyvra: etpudwa Zede B. et S. In pb rivyvras scriptum est, 


in ekl relynra:, in ceteris rivvras. 


certain that Aeschines was incapable of this 
fault. If suv be read, it will mean not 
* Athens,’ but ‘ the present generation.’ 

2. Aéya yap wou. ‘Works and Days,’ 
Vv. 245 “99. 

3. Tad wAMOy. Aeschines treats the poet 
as if he had written in reference to a state 
of things like that of his own age. But 
Hesiod’s political philosophy (if it may be 
called so) is addressed to corrupt oligarchies, 
not misguided democracies; and his notion 
of the dangerous citizen is rather the op- 
pressive and unjust lord than the unprin- 
cipled demagogue. 

§§ 135, 136. Demosthenes is the sinner 
whom Hesiod describes as the bane of a state. 

4. Ad€eo 52 xdyod «.7.A. Aeschines seems 
to apologise for reciting the passage himself, 
instead of letting it be read by the scribe; 
while at the same time he fishes for a com- 
pliment to his powers of memory and apt 
quotation, and no doubt to his fine recital 
also. Apparently Lycurgus recites himself 


the long and miscellaneous extracts in his 
speech against Leocrates, with the same ob- 
ject, of representing himself as the champion 
of the wisdom of the ancients. In the 
Timarchus, Aeschines had been content to 
have Homer read. 

One might take «d-yw as pointing a parallel 
to Adyes yap wou, ‘in Hesiod’s words, which 
I will make my own.’ The two first verses 
are quoted by Aeschines also in De F. L. 
§ 168, p. 49. 

The third and last lines of the extract are 
corrupt. The reading of the text for the 
former is that of one MS., the Aldine edi- 
tion, and of the known text of Hesiod ; and 
is preferred because the common reading of 
the MSS. here, péya wijya Saxe, will not 
scan. As to the latter, the text is the nearest 
to the MS. reading, 4 vfjas ext wévry tivu- 
vas ebpvowa Zevts, that will scan decently. 

14. weptedévres .. rd pérpov. One does 
not see why this should be necessary. Would 
not the oracle have been in hexameters ? 





KATA KTHSI®PQNTOS. 67 


§§ 137-139. 
187 "AXN’, oiuat, otre Ppvvdvdas oltre EvpvBaros ot’ GAXos 
ovdels wunrote THY Wada Tovnpav TowvTos payos Kal yong 
éyevero, os, @ Yi Kat Geol cai daipoves xat avOpwra, Soot 
BovrerGe uxovew TaryO7, ToAUG AEyev BAEToV els TA WpPOC- 
wra Ta Umérepa, we Apa OnBaior tHy crmpaxiay suiv érowy-5 
gavro ov dia Tov Kaipov, ov dia Tov ddBoy Toy wepioTayTa 

9 4 9 A 4 e é ld 9 A 4 a 4 
avrous, ov dia THv vmerépay dotav, adda dia ras Annocbe- 
188 vous dyunyopias. Kaito: moAXas Mev mpotepov mpea Betas em pe- 

aBevoav eis OnBas of wadiora oixeiws eéxeivors dtaxelmevot, TP@- 

tos sev OpacvBovros 6 KoAdureis, .avyp ev OyBas mriorevOeis 10 

e 0. A @ >’ G , e "E 4 , “A Co 

ws ovdeis Erepos, wadw Opacwy 6 ‘Epyieus, rpotevos wy On- 
139 Baios, Acwdanas 6 ’Ayapvers, ovy yrrov Anuocbevous Aéyeuw 

0 
duvduevos, GAN’ Euorye Kai ydlwv, “Apyédnuos 6 Unrnk, cai 
“~ A ~ 4 
duvaros eiweiy Kat woAXa KexwwouvevKas ev tH woNtreia dia On- 
s 9 a ¢€ 9? a a e a con 
Baious, "Apioropav 6 ’ACnnes, zreictov xpovov thy Tou 15 


2. waar] Om. agynn. 5. ] hyérepa ekl, et mox dpi pz. Dind. pro 
volgato #yiy. 9. Post wp&ros volg. ante Bekk. addebatur otros o7rparn‘y0s : 
om. agmn, oly orparrryde b. II. Kteus | "Apxreds afcde, dpysepeds pr. b 1, ceteri 
"Epxeevs. 13. Post nBlov addebatur Jhrop cal ovros: quod si genuinum esset, post 
Pirep fuisset interpungendum. Om. agma: + in b wat obros a sec, m. subscripta lineola 
notatum est +. 14. kal woAAd] ws woAAd agm, bs wodAd n. 15. Ante “Apicro- 
$v addebatur Snpayaryds, ante Tvpay3pos pirwp. Prius habent libri omnes, alterum om. 
agmn bekl. Quattuor glossemata manifesta (nam Jfrap wal obros, quamvis per se probabile, 


cum ceteris cadit) uncis inclusit Bekk., ejecerunt B. et S. 


§ 137. Then, more scandalously yet, be 
pretends to bave secured the Thebdan alliance 
by bis unaided eloquence : 

1. Spuvevbas .. HipiBaros. The first 
of these worthies is unknown: for the se- 
cond, cp. D. de Cor. § 39. 

2. payos cal yéns. The second of these 
words is commoner in the moral or meta- 
phorical sense; it is also a shade more con- 
temptuous. pd-yos is the recognised coun- 
terpart in the Persian religion at once of 
lepeds and payris: he is only suspicious to a 
Greek as outlandish. ‘yéns is a mere vulgar 
enchanter, without a place in any recognised 
religious system, but the parasite of all. 

3. & yf Kat Geol would have been ordi- 
narily sufficient to relieve the speaker's feel- 
ings, as D. de Cor. § 363. But Aeschines 
wishes to make the point xa? dy@porro: Sc01 
BovAco0e x.7.A., so he introduces the 8alpo- 
ves as well, to soften the transition from 
heaven to earth. 

7. AnpoaGivous. Not aérod, that the 
name may be said with a sneer. The rhe- 
torical force is something like Aloxlyns An- 
poodévous in D. de Cor. § 251. 

§ 138. While many leading politicians 


bad before bim tried to effect that alliance, 
10. @pactBovdos. A companion of Thra- 


sybulus the Stirian at Phyle and at Piraeus. 


He commanded in Thrace in B.C. 388. 

11. wv. Endeavoured to obtain 
the restitution of the Cadmea. 

12. A pupil of Isocrates. 

§ 139. Though without success, which was 
not their fault, 

15. “Aptoropav. See D. de Cor. § 207. 
Aeschines did not admire him: cp. below, 
§ 195. And long before, he had made against 
Demosthenes the same altiay rot Bowrid- 
(ey, Ae. de F. L. § 112, p. 42. Most MSS. 
insert before the name of Thrasybulus obros 
orparryés ; before that of Archedemus, J- 
Tap xai otros; before Aristophon’s, 3ypa- 
syoryde (he is so called instead of Jfrap, on 
the strength of Aeschines’ censure, l.c.); and 
Pirwp before Pyrrhander’s. All are manifest 
glosses but the second, which can be punc- 
tuated GAA’ guorye cal Hdiew phrap’ sal 
otros ’Apioropaw, But the best MSS. omit 
it, as well as obros orpatiyés. The fact 
that they do not omit the two glosses in the 
next section proves that all four are old, 
while MSS. existed late without them. 


F2 


68 AISXINOY §$ 140, 141. 
BowwriaCetv vropueivas airiavy, [Ilvppavdpos 6 ‘Avaddvorios, oS 
ert Kat voy Ci. GAN’ Suws ovdels remote avrous éeduvyOn rpo- 
tpéevacOa: eis thy Uperépay diriav. To 0 atriov olda per, 
Adyerv & ovdev Séouae dia Tas atuyias avTay. GAN, olua, 140 

Sémeidy Didirxos avrav adedduevos Nixasav Oerradois wapée- 
dwxe, Kai Tov woAchov, bv mpoTepovy eEnNacey ex Tis Xwpas 
Tis Trav Bowrév, rovroy wadw Tov avrov ToAeLov ernyaye ova 
rig Doxidos éx adras tras OnBas, xat TO TedAevTaiov *EAc- 
reav xaradaBov éxapaxwre Kal poupav cisnyayey, evrail 

10 %dn, émet TO dewov avrav AmTero, meteTeuvavro 'AOnvaious, 
kat wueis e&nAOere xai eionerre eis Tas OnBas ev rois SrAos 
Cterxevacpevot, Kat oi tameis Kat ot qeCol, Tpw wept cUMma- 
xias play povny avAdaBav ypatvar Anuocbenv. 6 0 eicarywy 141 
Hv umas es tas OnBas xatpos cat PoBos Kai xpeta ounmaxias, 

15GAX’ ov Anuocbévys, érei mepi ye tavtas Tas mpates Tpia Ta 
wavrov peyirra Anuoobérns eis tuas etnuaprnxe, mpwrov mer, 
Sri Ditirrov Te mev svouatt woAdeuouvros twiv, TH 0 Epyw 


1. HvppavBpos} Ita hic agmne, et bis libri omnes ad A. in Tim. p. 11, § 84. Legebatur 


Tidpaydpos. a. TOv] tay gmn/, Tie ape B. et S. 8. ar widas gmn: + in 
g volgatum neue am. Ie t. 1a. xat of Urmeis xal o nepal} wat of we({ol xal 
of lwweis bekl Bekk. 


3. 70 8’ alriov «.r.A. It would be invi- 





dious to say that it was their pride and steady 
malice, when their malice had been renounced 
under duress, and their pride had such a 
fatal fall. 

§ 140. But Philip's advance as Ampbic- 
tyonic general left them no alternative but 
recourse fo you. 

4. GAN’ ola. The connection is, 
‘Whatever the cause, it was of a nature 
to cease when Philip .. .’ 

7. ToOrov wad tov atrdv wéAqpov. 
Viz. an Amphictyonic war, or (if the former 
one could hardly be called so) a sacred war 
on behalf of Delphi. 

11. d£fAGere refers, apparently, to the 
march to Eleusis recommended by Demo- 
sthenes, De Cor. § 227. But it seems in- 
credible that the Athenians can have been 
invited to the alliance then, though Demo- 
sthenes had knowledge (ibid. 224 sqq.) of 
an Athenian party at Thebes. Probably 
his account of these events is much truer 
than Aeschines’. 

eloyeure. ‘ Were moving into Thebes.’ 
The change of tense from é{#A6ere is inten- 
tional 


12, aplv wepl cuppaylas. If this state- 
ment is to be believed or reconciled with 


Demosthenes’, we must take it to mean 
merely, that Demosthenes had proposed that 
an alliance should be concluded, and gone 
himself to negotiate it, but not yet sent back 
a draught treaty for ratification. 

§ 141. Demosthenes’ share in the business 
was confined to three wrongs to you, as if 
you instead of Thebes bad needed aid: 

15. tela td wavrov plyora. Recur- 
ring to the topic started but postponed at 
§ 84. 

16. wp&rov pév. Not answered till the 
Sevrepow 5% of § 145; the first charge is 
subdivided into two branches, and the second 
of these into two again. ‘He concealed 
from you that Philip’s real object of assault 
was Thebes, not you (radra piv .. speo- 
Belas), and so (I.) persuaded you to give him 
extravagant powers (xp@roy pty ouviwace 
..e SEweraiy: which he used (rovro 3¢ 
apodafov) (II.) 1. to surrender Boeotia to 
Thebes (&x8oroy pir .. ovras), 
2. to surrender Athens to Thebes also. The 
sentence, though somewhat involved, is per- 
fectly symmetrical. 

_17. TH pv bvépar wohepoOvros bpiv. 
Since the relief of Byzantium, the war be- 
tween Philip and Athens may only have 
existed on paper. The Greeks, moreover, ° 





§§ 142, 143. KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 69 
woND adrov picoivros OnBaiovs, ws avta Ta wpayuara de- 
OnAwKe, kat Ti del Ta wAciw Aéyew; Tavra wey Ta THALKAUTA 
TO péyebos amrexpuyarto, T poomroinoasLevos de peAXNEty THY TUL 
Maxlav yevjoerOar ov did Tous Katpous, GAG dia Tas avToU 


142 wpeoBeias wpwrov wey ovveTace Tov Sipov unxett Bovrever Oat, 


, A g a “ 4 e 9 9 9 ~ , 9 
emi riot dei woioOar THv cunpayiay, GAX’ ayaTay povoy, et 
4 ~ bc a #@ é 4 4 B ? ~ 
yiyverat, TovTo de rpodAaBev exdoroy nev rHv Bowwriay wacav 
9 e re) , a ° “A y $4 ? ~ 
eroince OnBaiors, ypavbas ev Te Wudicpare, eav tis adiorrh- 

ao ' a a a ? 

tat rods aro OnBaivw, BonOeciv "A@nvaiovs Bowwrois trois ev 

a . g 

O7Pas, Toig ovouact KNewTwv Kal perapepwy Ta wpaypuara, 
4 ra 4 a 

wrmrep eiwOev, ws tovs Bowrovs Epyw Kxaxeés wacxovras THY 

~ o “~ 

Tav dvonarwv aber trav Anuoabevous ayaryocovras, GAN’ 


148 ov uaddAov ed’ ols axis weTovOecay ayavaxrycovras’ devTepov 


oe “A 9 AQ 9 g 4 a o 4 ca 
é Tov eis Tov woAekov avadwuaTwv Ta pev Ovo mEepn Upmiv 
9 ? + 9 , e@ e 3 a be a a 
aveOnxev, ols Foray amwrépw oi xivduvot, To de Tpiroy pepos 
4 “~ 9 
OnBaiots, dwpodoxay ed’ éxaoros TovTwy, Kal THY Hryeuoviay 
4 a A +: 4 4 
Thy pev xara OaAarray éroince xownv, TO 8 avarwpua Tov 


6. woutoGar] wohoacba: bekl Bekk. 


13. wewbvOecav] twerdyOecay eki, idque le 
@aAa i} 


ponit g, post utrumque di, TTAV 


did not think much of a war that did not 
involve an invasion: see Thuc. §. 25, ém 
&¢ dry pay cal dea pavas deloxovro pi) 
éxt ri txaripaw yiv orparetoa .. éxera 
pévror kal dvayxacéyres Kicas TAs . . oxov- 
dds adie és wédcyor gavepdy xaréorn- 
gay. 
I. ds abrd .. rd wielo Adyav. Paren- 
thetical, ‘as the facts proved, and why need 
I add more?’ 7d wAciw almost = 7a Aorna, 
the long story that could be made to explain 
the situation. 

§ 142. First, be made Thebes mistress of 
Boeotia under our guarantee, 

5. ouvitee. ‘Persuaded the people 
and carried them with him,’ unless the point 
be, that Demosthenes cannot claim the ex- 
clusive credit even of the pernicious measures. 

g. Bouwrois rots év . The Boe- 
otian synod held in Thebes, and thus no 
doubt under Theban control. 

10. rots évépacr x.7.A. The charge is, 
that Demosthenes affected to consider Theban 
supremacy in Boeotia as not a tyranny of 
one city over the rest, but an equal feder- 
ation of all. It sounded less invidious to 
secure the right to prevent secession to the 
latter than the former; but, says Aeschines, 
what was called a federation was really an 
empire: it was absurd to suppose that the 
subjects of it would be happier for a verbal 


7. wacav] Sic agmn: ceteri et Bekk. dxacay. 
volt Frankius. 


OdAacoay gmn fed. 


17. pdv) Post prius 7} 


recognition of their rights that was the means 
of perpetuating their wrongs. 

11. ds tous Bowrods «.rA. In the 
accusative, as being (in a vague sense) part 
of Demosthenes’ proposition, being in fact 
part of his thought. Cp. D. de Cor. § 157; 
below, § 199. 

§ 143. Gave us the greater share of the 
expense by land with no sbare in the com- 
mand, the whole expense by sea with only an 
equal sbare in the command, 

14. TA pev Bd0 pépy K.7.A. It is not 
clear how far this, or indeed any other of 
the items censured by Aeschines, are articles 
expressly contained in the treaty, how far 
Aeschines’ own deductions as to the practi- 
cal effect the treaty would have. Perhaps 
the charge of unequal division of expense is 
not distinct from what is repeated in the 
next clause. Athens was to bear the whole 
expense by sea and divide the command, to 
share the expense by land and practically 
resign the command. The latter may rest 
on what is said in § 145, that the Athenian 
generals acted, not independently, but in 
council of war at Thebes, which would give 
Thebes a veto on all movements of the 
allies. Or it may have been specified, that 
the nation in whose country the battle was 
fought should have the command: cp. Thuc. 


5. 67. 


4 





70 AISXINOY §§ 144, 145. 
Umer epor, Thy 06 kara yi, el un det Anpeiv, apdnv pepov 
aveOnxe OnBaiors, doe mapa Tov ryevO pLevov TONepov wn KUptoy 
yever Bat 2rparordea TOV HMETEPOV oTparnyoy Bovretoas Bat 
Wepi Ths TGV oTpaTWwreY owTnpias. Kal Tavr’ ouK eye wey 144 

5 KaTnYyopO, Erepot de Tapadeirourw, adAa Kaye eyo Ka 7av- 
TES ETITILOCt ral Umels CUTE Kal oUK dpyiCerOe.  éxeivo y4p 
wendvOare mpos Anuoobevyy cuvelbicOe 4dn Tadicypara [ra] 
TovTou axovew, wore ov OavpaCere. dei de ovx ouTws, GAN 
ayavaxreiy Kai Timmpeio Bat, ef xpy Ta Ara TH wWoAE Kaws 

10 ye. 

_Actrepov de Kat Tonv Touvrou j.eiCov adixnwa yoiknoey, OTt 145 
70 BovAevrypiov ro wis worews Kat THY Onuoxpariay &ponv 
éAadev upedcuevos Kat meri veryKev eis OnBas eis trv Kaduetay, 
THY Kotvwviay Tay mpakewy Tos Bowrdpxats ouvOémevos® Kat 

15 THAKAUT AY avros aQuT@ duvacreiay KaTerkevacey, oor’ on wa- 
pov éri ro Biya rperBevoew pev en Srov dv avrTe doxi, 


7. ta tovrou] rovrov 


annot. 


1. a} Set Aypetv. ‘If we are to speak 
practically,’ ‘to say what is really meant,’ 
‘to call things by their right names.’ So D. 
de Cor. § 367, and so in a noble fragment of 
Hegesippus: «al 71s dvaords eine, ‘ wéAcpoy 
elodye:s, KpwBvAe” wal 5s ‘od pdvov ye, 
ton, woéAepov, dAAd Kal Gaydrous ddpovs, 
wai pédava ludria, xal bn poolas Tagdas, ai 
Ad-yous émragplovs, ef ye BovAcaGe p1) Anpeiy 
(if you are willing to look facts in the face), 
dAAd rods “EAAnvas trevbepiioat, wal rh 
cacba wédw ad Ti waTpgay iyyepoviay.’ 

3. SrparoxAéa. Chares and Lysicles 
were, by all accounts, the commanders at 
Chaeronea itself; Stratocles perhaps in the 
earlier and successful part of the campaign. 
The change in the command seems an addi- 
tional reason for the view, that the fighting 
in Boeotia lasted during part of two seasons, 
wept ris Tay oTpariaray oornplas looks as 
though Aeschines had no fault to find with 
the operations in which Stratocles took part, 
except that his men were sacrificed, i.e. ex- 
posed to more than their fair share of loss, 
in what were actual successes of the allies. 
It is hardly likely that Stratocles is the same 
as the orator, whom we hear of later with a 
very unfavourable character. 

§ 144. As is notorious, but too little 
noticed. 

4- kal rar’ ot dyd «rd. ‘This is 
not a charge made by me and omitted by 
others, but a fact mentioned by me and con- 
demned by all.’ There is a climax in wdvres 


agmape, avrov ceteri. Articulum rd inseruerunt B. et S. Vid. 
16. Strov] Sic ags agmnp bel: aor’ fed, wor k et editi plerique. 


after frepor, and a designed anti-climax in 
Adyw after xarnyopy 

7. 7. TaBuchporra (7a rowrov. The best 
MSS. have rovrov, the rest avrov ; none Tra, 
which was inserted by Baiter and Sauppe. 
They adduce a number of passages from 
Isaeus to prove that the repetition of the 
article is required before the genitive of any 
pronoun not strictly personal; and would, 
therefore, correct Isaeus 9. 10, of dvayxaios 
[of] éxelvyov, where the vulgate has the same 
construction as here, and where, as here, 
the article was liable to be lost by the homoeo- 


teleuton. 

g. ab xpi rd Aorwd Ty wEAG nals 
éxav. The occurrence of | iambic verses in 
prose is not uncommon, but they rarely 
form, as here, clauses complete in sense. 
Such a line as this would probably be con- 
sidered a fault by a Greek rhetorician (see 
Dionys. de oe Verb. p. 196), as certainly 
by Cicero (Orat. c. 56). 

§ 145. Secondly, be contrived to subordi- 
nate our lawful government to bimself sitting 
at ee 

. on +d . cwvOenevos. 
He did this by getting it agreed that every- 
thing should be done in common with the 
Boeotarchs, which implied that he was to do 
it: it was he, not Stratocles, who exercised 
sovereign functions at the Cadmea: ‘ he and 
the Boeotarchs managed everything between 
them.’ 

16. Sov. So ali the best MSS.; some 


§§ 146, 147. KATA KTHSI@ONTOS. 71 

146 cay py vpeis exweuxnre, a de Tis avTe Tiev oTpaTnyav avrel- 
Ol, KATAOOVAOUMEVOS TOUS dpxovras cal ouvefiCwv pndev avT@e 
avrideyev cradixaciay én ypatvew ro Byywat: pos TO oTpa- 
THYyLOv’ Welw yap Umas ayaa ud’ éavrov ey amo rol By- 
patos werovOeva: bro Trev orpatnyav ex Tov srpaTnyiou. 5 
pusOodopav & ev re Eevixo xevais ywpats, kal Ta oTpaTLTIKa 
Xpymara KNerrwv, nal Tovs pupious Eevous exuirOwoas “Augio- 
cevot woAAa diaaptupopevov Kat axeTAaCovros ev Tais ex- 
KAnolats euov, mporgucte dépwv avapracbevrwy rav Eévev Tov 

147 kivdvvov arapackeiy TH wOAa. Ti yap ay oterQe Pidirmoy ev 
Tois TOTe Katpois evéacOar; ov xwpls ey pos THY TWodLTiKHY 
dvvauiv, xwpis F ev “Audicon xpos rovs Eevous dtaywvicarGat, 
aOusous de tous “EXAnvas AaBeiv rTyrcavTns TANS Tpoyeye- 
ynuevns; Kat THALKOUTOY KaKay atTtos yeyeynucvos AnuooOéevns ovx 
Gyamna, ef uy Sixny dédwxev, GAN’ ef my Kat xpve@ orepavy ore- 
davwOyoerat, ayavaxrel ovd ixavoy éorw alr@ evavriov Yay 
knpurrec@at, GAN’ ei pn trav ‘EAqvev évaytioy avappyOycerat, 


2. adr) Ita B. et S., cum ¢ et pr. z davrg habeant, ceteri adrg. 
Ita amnbekl : ceteri et volgo ~yetov. Mox saad ea iidem praeter mb: + orparhyasov 
9- 


gt. 6. xevais} xawais amnbekl. 
ceteri dx ray dvapwacbévrew fbvor. 


yeyenpérne. 


have Swore, only one bad one the common 
reading Swot. Sov is of course an inaccu- 
racy, but one that is natural in all languages, 
and common in most: rare in good Greek ; 
but cp. Isaeus 9. 14. 

$§ 146,147. Whereby be was emboldened 
to insult our generals, plunder our funds, 
and divide our forces: 

1. 6 8é ns adr6 Trav oTpaTHyav dvrel- 
aot. Demosthenes had (D. de Cor. § 228) 
carried a resolution that the ambassadors 
should be free to undertake any mission in 
concert with the generals: when the generals 
hesitated to grant their sanction, Demo- 
sthenes, it seems, threatened to go without. 

3. SiaBucactav. A suit for precedence ; 
probably Demosthenes had used the word in 
a context that worked out the metaphor 
more fully, a suit between the Bema and 
the Strategion for the possession of (perhaps) 
the people's gratitude. 

6. probodopiy .. xevais ydpas. Of 
course in concert with their commander. 
The use of xdpacs, exactly as we say ‘empty 
places,’ is not common; but the use of év 
xdpq or twit ydpas, ‘at one’s post,’ may be 
reckoned as an approximation to it. 


3. orparhytov] 


évrav TOv Eévev] Sic agmn : 


13. wpoyeyevnpévys] Sic agmn : ceteri et Bekk. 


4. dxproOdcas. Perhaps Aeschines feels 
safe in imputing bad motives for a blunder : 
perhaps Demosthenes advocated sending the 
mercenaries as a financial measure. It doubt- 
less was a blunder in a military sense, though 
without the misconduct (Dinarchus seems to 
impute treachery, c. Demosth. p. 99, § 74) 
of their commander it might not have been 
a fatal one; and Demosthenes may be held 
to repudiate responsibility for it in such pas- 
sages as De Cor. § 305. Probably the mer- 
cenary commander was really beyond the 
control of the government: possibly political 
considerations might justify the rash strategy. 
8. S&apaprupopévov. Exactly ‘ protest- 
ing’ in the etymological sense: oxerAud- 
(ovros, ‘insisting how hard it was,’ almost 
‘ grumbling,’ only without vulgar association. 

13. rovs “EAAnvas. Almost ‘the con- 
federacy.’ The loss of the ¢évos was a com- 
mon loss, and a greater blow than if one 
state had suffered to the same extent in its 
wokitix? Svvajus. Note the vagueness of 
the words rnAeatrns wAryie: Aeschines 
habitually prefers to allude to the national 
misfortunes caused by Demosthenes, rather 
than to specify them. 


72 AISXINOYT 


~ > a a 
Tour 40n ayavaxtel. 


§§ 148, 149. 


ovras, ws Eorke, wovnpa pias peyadns 
4 


éeLoucias ertAaBopern dnuocias arepyaCerat ovuopas. 


Tpirov d& xat rév wpoetpnuevwr peyiordv eorty & médrw 148 


Adve. Piriawov yap ov xaradpovoivros tév ‘EXAqvev, ovd’ 
5 ayvooivros, ov yap iv aavveros, STi wept Tay vrapxovTw 
ayaa ev iuépas mixpp pepe Stayeneirat, kat dia raita Bov- 
Aomevov Torjcacba Thy cipyvnv Kal mperBelas amoo-réedeww 
MéAXOvTos, Kal Tav apxévreav trav ev OxBats poBoupevey TOV 
émidvra Kivduvoy, eikdTws’ ov yap pyrwp aorparevros Kal Aurwy 
10-rny rakw avrous evovOernrev, GAN 6 Pwxixos woAdeuos dexae- 


4 4 > ° é t 9 a 9 o é r] de 1 49 
TS yeyovus GCL4LYVRO TOY WaAtcEeiay GuTous eTaiocevoe, TOUTWY Ce 


exovTwy ovrws aicOdpevos AnpocBevns, xat tous Bowrapyas 


_ 1. 48m) Sic bekd Bekk.: ceteri et B. et S. om. 
in g scriptum fuit; nos autem ejus lectionem perspicere non potuimus +. 
bk et edd, recentiores: ceteri et Bekk. opuxp@. 


I, roOr’ 48y dyavanret. ‘Goes so far 
as to complain of that.’ %8n is omitted by 
the best MSS., and by B. and S. and later 
editors. But it seems hardly like a gloss; 
Aeschines would hardly have written the two 
successive and parallel clauses ending dya- 
vaxret and rovr’ dyavaxrei without some- 
thing to emphasise the climax ; and if he had 
done so, an editor who wanted to improve 
him would more readily have written «al 
tour than rouvr’ 48n. At the same time 
one may remember, that rovr’ may have 
been so delivered as to emphasise the climax 
sufficiently by the voice alone. 

otrws. Almost =éw rovrois, ‘this is 
the price we have to pay an evil uature in 
high authority to work out the ruin of the 
state.’ 

$ 148. And thirdly, be violently repulsed 
Philip's offers of negotiation, 

3. Tav wpoapHéveoy may be 
explained as the ordinary Greek idiom, ‘ the 
goodliest of men since born;’ but as that 
idiom is generally where the superlative is of 
a large and indefinite class, and would here 
have to mean only ‘ greater than the fvo I 
have named,’ it seems easier to make wpo- 
ecpnptvow refer back to § 141, ‘ greatest of 
the three that I named,’ treating this as 
named already, having been included in the 
number given. 

6. dv Hpdpas puxp@ pipe. To be taken 
quite literally. A pitched battle between 
two Greek armies must have been, as a rule, 
decided in a very few minutes from its actnal 
commencement, though manceuvring and 
skirmishing might go on for any time before 
the serious fighting began. 


4. EdAfvev] + Aliter, ut visum est, 


6. paxp@] Ita 
7. viv] In g erasum est. 


. Ti dptvav. ‘Wishing to make te 
peace’ he spoke of; being sincere in his of- 
fers. 

g. ob ydp pfyrwp «.rA. Giving the rea- 
son for eladrox, not for poBovpevar : ‘ they 
had a better teacher than the cowardice of 
Demosthenes.’ He, having never seen ser- 
vice, but deserted when he ought to have, 
did not know what war was like; but they 
did. dorpdrevros is the exact reverse of 
the French aguwerri, and, so far as we know, 
would strictly apply to Demosthenes. A:wov 
tny rdégw is a stock charge against him, 
founded on his return to Athens for the 
Dionysia, from the expedition to Euboea, 
where he seems to have been acting strictly 
within his duty as Choragus. The phrase 
is an unvarying one: A:wow rds rages, the 
reading of a few MSS., is clearly wrong. 

10. Sexaerfs. The proper accentuation 
of this word is disputed. Ammonius says 
that the compounds of gros are oxytone 
when marking age, and barytone when 
duration ; but this distinction is not supported 
by MSS. Gédttling makes all adjectives 
oxytone, and the neuters used adverbially 
karytone. But there seems not sufficient 
certainty to justify a change of the ordinary 
writing where, as here, the MSS. conform to 
it. 

§ 149. For fear the Boeotarchs might 
get more bribes than be ; 

12. ores. Viz. with a mutual disposi- 
tion to treat, Philip feeling the risk of at- 
tempting too much, and the Thebans fearing 
war after their experience of it. sovraw 
éxévrow is probably rather a gen. abs. than 
dependent on alodopevos. 


KATA KTHSI@ONTOS. 73 


§§ 150, 151. 
vrowrevoas mere eipyyny ida Toei Bat Xpuoiov avev avrou 
Tapa ®iXirrov AaBovras, aBiwrov yt apevos etvat, el TVvOS 
arorepOioerat depodoxias, avamndicas ev Th exKAnoia, oude- 
vos avOpimey deyovros ov” os Sei roreto Oar mpos Pidvrrov 


eipnynvy ov" ws ov dei, GAN’ ws Gero, TovTO wipuyud Tt Tois 5 


Bowwrapxais T pOoKNpUTT oy duapépeny aur Ta méepn Tov Anp- 


150 Maroy, duauvro Thy "AOnvav, nv, ws eorxe, Pedias évep'yoha- 


Beiv eipyacato Kat évervopxeiv Anuocbeva, puny, et Ts épel, 
ws xpn mpos «Pidirmoy ei piyyy rooas Gat, amatew eis TO 
deo peoriproy emtAaBougvos To TPIX@v, amouimoumevos ryv Kreo- 
parros wodrelay, Os ewe TOU ™pos A.axedatpovious TOAELOU, cos 
Aevyerat, THY wOAW ardAerev. wf e ov ‘Tpooeixov auTe@ of 
Gpxorres of ev tais OnBas, aAAa Kal Tovs orpariaras Tous 
Uuser épous Tadw averrpeay eEednuberas, iva Bovdevonobe 


5. roOro ih 
6. abre | Ita B. et S.: avrg a 
BovdAevcacGe’ Spp. 


1. (lg. It is extraordinary that Aeschines 
should not see, that whatever Demosthenes’ 
faults, be was right in preventing Thebes 
from making a separate peace, which would 
have enabled Philip to enter Attica at once. 
The statement at the end of the next sec- 
tion, Tovs orpari@ras .. dvyéorpepay, would 
go far to justify, not only his policy, but his 
map of language in enforcing it. 

lexrov tynodpevos. Cp. above, 
§ 81, dwep rijs Mpatota (nAoruwlas. 

3. dv ty éxxAnolg. Apparently at 

Thebes, not at Athens. 

otSevds dvOpermov x.rA. ‘Not that 
any one was speaking on the question of 
peace, but to give notice, as he thought, in 
this way to the Bocotarchs to hand him over 
his share of the spoils.” He thought that 
they would know him well enough to 
what he wanted; but in fact they too 
notice of him at first, and then, when his 
violence forced them, took him at his word 
and dropped the negotiations. Accept- 
ing Aeschines’ statement of facts, his im- 
putation of motives is extraordinary: this 
is unquestionably the weakest part of his 
case. 

§ 150. And 80, like Cleopbon, led us on 
to our ruin, 

7. fv, ds douce «tA. ‘Whom, as it 
seems, Phidias made for Demosthenes to 
traffic in perjury thereby.’ iy 'AGnvay, by 
force of the article, will be ’A@yva woAov- 


puypaé wt) xhpuyyd rt rovro z: 
gmnfd. Legebatur éa 14. 
15. évratOa] dvraie’ 48n "abl Bekk. 


151 wept THS eipnuns, evrav@a wavraTacww exppwy eyeveTo, Kat 


Piastg id sane facilius et eclegantius. 
‘ Fort. 


xos, Athena as tutelary goddess of Athens, 
and so identified with her statue in the 
Acropolis. 

11. &s Adyeras. Aeschines’ views of his- 
tory were sufficiently vague (De F. L. §§ 
183 sqq., p. §1), but he speaks more confi- 
dently of the story of Cleophon in the same 
speech, § 80. It seems not clear whether he 
repeated the same policy after Arginusae as 
after Cyzicus: but the parailel seems to 
imply that Aeschines admits the successes of 
the allies in the first campaign. 

12. ds 8 ot wpoceixov «tA. ‘As the 
Boeotarchs, instead of taking him into their 
counsels, and sharing their profits with him, 
actually went on negotiating, and sent your 
troops home, to decide whether you would 
negotiate too.’ For the Athenian troops in 
Boeotia were citizens, and therefore the peo- 
ple could hardly hold an assembly to make 
peace in their absence; while, on the other 
hand, when they were at home all chance of 
a favourable peace was lost, as Demosthenes 
saw. He might, in concert with the Boeo- 
tarchs, have negotiated a peace on behalf of 
the whole confederacy; but if the allies 
negotiated separately, they lost the benefit 
of the alliance in case the negotiations failed, 
and gave Philip a strong temptation to 
break them off. 

§ 151. Violently denouncing the Boeot- 
archs for treating, and forcing them to con- 
tinue the war. 


74 AIZXINOY §§ 152, 153. 
—s ert TO Bijua xpoddras TOY ‘EAA gv tous Boww- 
dpxas amexaheoe, Kat ypavpey epn Wigdiopua 6 Tois moeméors 
vderor avriBrebas mépmrewy yuas mperBes eis OnBas ary- 
govras OnBaious diodov ent Ditixrov. vreparyuvOevres de 
50t ev OnBas epxovres, ay dofwouw cos Gdn Boos elvat mpodoras 
TOV "EAA jvev, aro pev Tis eipyyns areTpewovTO, eri de THY 
maparagiy dpuncay. 
vOa on Kat Tov _ayabar avdpioy aktov eoriw dens diva, 152 
obs obros KOUTwy Kat axadNepyTwv ovTwy TeV iepor exméurpas 
107i TOV mpodnov kivduvoy er dhunoe Tots Spamerats woot Kat 
AeAorroce THY rag avaBas ert Tov Taoy Tey TeTeAevTnKo~ 
Tw eryneomiaCery Thy exeivwv dperiy. Ph} ™pos wey TO peyada 
Kai orovdaia ravtwy avOpwrwv axpnotorare, xpos de TH ev 
Tois Adyors ToA\pav Oavpaciwrare, ertxelpyoey eOeAnoeas av- 

15 Tika pada, Brerav eis Ta TovTwy rpdowTa, eye, ws det 
we ert Tais Tis TOAEws cum popais rrepavoviebat ; éav 0 ovros 
deyn: upsets Umopeveire, Kat ovvaroQaveirat Tois TedevTycarw, 
ws EoLKe, Kat 9 UueTepa [AvHLY S ryever Oe 37 fsa puuKpov Xpovov 163 


ovres] Om. z. 6. dwerptrovro) dwrerparovro bekl Bekk. 8. rév dya- 

ear dv ya] row dybpayv Tov Ayaan bekl Be II, rOv rereAevryxérev] Habet & 
hed Tay reXevTnodyTow, TEXEUTNGaYTOW etiam bel. Et articulum et aoristum servabat Bekk. 
3. owovBaia wavrov 4 ] cxovdaia row apaypdrow dadyrew fed owovbaia riv 
rire ht amn, peydia row ipyow dadyvrow vel ipyow ta peydAa drdvrow Alexander, 
Zonaras, etc. ‘Fort. wal owovdaia Taw ipyow drdyrow’ Spp. 14. émyapt- 
cav iedyjous] Ita libri plerique, émyxepjoeyr Wares bel, émxephoes Reisk. B. et S. Vid. 


annot. 


2. 5 rots wodeplous otSébror’ dvnBAt 
Was. Our phrase ‘to look a man in the 
face’ covers the distinct meanings of two 
Greek ones: dyr:BAéwecy with dat. (as here), 
with els or mpds and accus., or, in late writers, 
with accus, only, is is ‘to look in the face with 
proper courage ;” BAéwew els 7d xpdcorrov 


with a gen. is ‘to look in the face without: 


shame,’ i.e. often (according to the context) 
with exceptional impudence; as in the next 
section. 

5. ds GAnOs. Perhaps Aeschines means 
to admit, that Greece would have been really 
ruined if Athens had fought alone: perhaps 
he wishes only to emphasise 3éfmacy, ‘lest 
it should be thought Demosthenes’ charge 
was true.’ But the last sense would probably 
have been expressed by dAnOws simply, not 
by ws dAnbas. 

§ 153. Then, when be bad led our brave 
men to their death, be bad the impudence to 
pronounce their funeral oration ; and now to 
ask for a crown for killing them. 


Q. d0vrev .. xiv8uvov. Repeated almost 
verbatim from § 131. It is strange that 
 Sesgdipat venatores like Baiter and Sauppe 

ve not suspected that some words, in one 
or other place, have stolen in from the 
parallel passage 

10. Spam That had fled at Chae- 
ronea, as well as deserted before danger ap- 
proached in Euboea. 

14. imxaphoav Wedfoes. So, prac- 
tically, all the MSS. As some grammarians 
insisted that the future infin. ought not to 
be used with verbs of volition, B. and S. fol- 
lowing Reiske read imyaphous. But the 
periphrasis, though hard to justify logically, 
is natural: one might compare it with the 
passive form coeptus used with passive verbs; 
and the objections to it are probably grounded 
on logic, not on usage. 

avrixa pada seems to ignore the long 
interval between the facts and the trial. 

§ 153. Imagine the scene in the theatre 
when the crown should be given. 


KATA KTHSI®QNTOS. 75 


§§ 154, 155. 
Thy diavoiay my ev Te ducacrapip, aAN’ ev TP Ocarpy, Kat 
vouicad” opay mpoidvra Tov Kypuka Kat THY ex TOU Vudi- 
TUaTos Gvdppnow meédAoveay yiryver Bau, Kal doyiracde, TO~ 
Teo oter Oe TOUS OiKkelous TOY ‘Tehevrngavrioy arAelw daxpua apy- 
wet ent Tais Tparypdiacs Kat Tois prcois radect Tois mera 5 
154 Tair’ ereciovot 4 ext TH Ths Toews ayvepocivn. Tis yap 
our ay Gdyijorecev _GvOpwros “Edgy § % wal wacdevOeis ehevOépeos, 
evapo Beis &y TO Ocarpy € éxeivo ye, ef undev & erepov, Ott TavrTy 
more TH mmepe MeAAOTeoy domep vt Tey TpAayedwy yiver Oar, 
or eWvopeiro paAXov " TONS Kat BeArioct mpoorarats EXpiiro, 
™poed Gedy 6 Kipué Kal Taparrnoapevos TOUS dppavovs, wv ot 
Tar épes joav ev Tw monénep TeTehevTNKOTES, veavioxous 7 ravo- 
wig KeKOg UNUEVOUS, exnpUTTe | TO Kad duorrov Kypvyua Kal ™po- 
TpewTiK@TaTov 7 pos dperny, Grit Tovede Tovs veavioxous, oy oi 
warépes erehevrgray év Te To\EKe Gud es ayabot yevopevot, 
wexpe ev nBns 6 dios zxpecpe, yuvi Oe xabowAicas Tide Th 
ravorhig adinew ayaby TUXN Tpewer Oat ewi Ta eauriay, Kat 
155 rarer eis ™poedpiay. TOTe pev TavT exipurrey, GQN’ ov viv, 
aAAa ‘wapacryadpevos TOV Tis oO pavias Tois marty airtov Tl 
wor’ avepel } Ti POeyEerar; Kai yap éeay avra dreéin Ta ex 20 


5 


I. Tv Srdvorav] ‘ Malim 77 Savolg’ Bait.: idque habet Reiski marg. Bern., et Frankius, 


at videtur, Baitero assentit. 
ral. Mox éAevOeplae mavolt Cobet. 


Delet Cobet. 


1. why Scdvorav. Cp. Tim. § 179, p- 25, 
dreBdv .. rds Yuxas tp’ érépaw yévnode, an 
exactly parallel construction. Baiter, and 
even Franke, would like to correct the accu- 
satives in both passages to datives, like 77} 
Scavolg or rais Siavolas in §§ 157, 187 inf. 
But the construction is not exactly the same: 
‘be in such a place mentally’ is one thing, 
‘go to such a place’ or ‘ook at such an ob- 
ject with your mind’ is another. The in- 
strumental case is proper in the latter sense, 
not in the former. 

§ 154. Contrast the old custom, of bring- 
ing to the theatre the orphans of your brave 
citizens in full arms, 

7. 4 wal. So the best MSS. ; but # has 
been omitted by previous editors. It seems 
to heighten the sense a little, ‘ any man who 
had the generous nature of a Greek, or even 
the generous education of a freeman.’ Can 
the point be intended, ‘A Greek would be 
ashamed, and Demosthenes, Scythian as he 
is, ought to be’? 


Vide vero annot. 
met 8, Ta 
veoOar) yevécGa: agmn, ‘sed vid. Frank. ad I (Timarch) § 11 
chew] Sic k, mapeAOaw bel, ceteri mporeA Ody. 
20. dvepet] Sic corr. m et post Bekkerum editi. 
dav] Sic ae et post Bekk. editi. Ceteri et Ald. dy. 


7. 4 wat} Sic agmnfcd : ceteri et volg. 
D hpépg] ‘Scribe dy ravry’ Frank. 


: Bet: S. II. wpo- 
14. Tp els dperzy 
Legebatur dy épei. - al { Gebygeras] 


Io. St” etvopetro padAov f wéArs. 
Probably before the disastrous close of the 
Peloponnesian war: at all events before the 
general employment of mercenaries made 
the deaths of citizens in battle rarer. 

II. wpoeA@dv must be right, though 
found only in one bad MS. Its congeners 
read wapeAOav, the good ones keep traces of 
the right reading in xpooeA@oyv. 

$ 155. With Ctesipbon’s decree, bringing 
at the same time and place their murderer to 
be crowned. 

19. +l aor’ Gvepet. An apparently ne- 
“cessary correction (supported by one MS.) 
for the vulgate dy épet. There seems no 
proof that rf wor’ dy had ever so much run 
into one word that the common construc- 
tion of A» was lost. dveped and pdyferar 
are not quite synonymous: ‘ What will his 
proclamation be, or for what words will he 
find voice? Even if he succeeds in reciting 
the mere words prescribed by the decree,’ 
that will not hide the difficulty. 


76 AISXINOYT 


§§ 156, 157. 
rou \ndicuatos wpoorayuata, GAN’ ov TO ¥ éx Tis GAn- 
Ocias aicypoy ciwrnOyorerat, GAdAa Tavayria dager TH Too iki 
pcos hwvn PbeyyerOa, Sri révde Tov dvdpa, a On ka ovros 
avnp, orepavoi 0 Oiuos TOV “AOnvaiwy aperiis évexa TOV kaKt- 

3 OTOV Kat avépayabias & €vexa Tov Gvavdpov Kai AeAoiTeTAa THY 
rakw. py xpos tou Ards cai Tav GAAwv Gear, ixerevw tuas, 
o ‘AOnvaior, ad Tporaov icrate ad’ Uma avr iay ey Th TOU 
Atovicov SpxioTpe, nd” aipeire Tapavoias évavriov Trav ‘EA- 
Ave TOV Sjmov TOV ‘AOnvaiwy, and UTOMiLVyoKETE Tov avia= 

10 Toy Kat GynKeo Tov KaK@Y TOUS Tararmewpous OnBatous, obs pu- 

yovras da ToUTOV drrodedey Ge Th WoAE, ov ‘epa kat Texva Kat 

Tacous amrwAerey 7 Anuoadévous dwpodoxia rat TO BaotAtKov 

Xpuciov" GAN’ eredn TIS apart ou maperyeves Ge, ahha Tais 157 

ye diavoiats amoBrepar’ aurTiov eis Tas cunpopas, Kat vouioad’ 

Gpav Ghurkomevny THY won, TEX OV karacxagas, cum proes 

Oikt@y, Gyouevas ‘yuvaixas nat waidas cis dovAciay, wperBuras 

avOpwrous, mpexBuridas yuvaixas, ove perapnavOavovras THy 


156 


15 


4. 
beki Bekk. 
superscr, in 


sa ali ward Sic agmnp Ald.: 6 fed Bekk.: artic. om. bekl. 
vtOv G\Awv}] Om. bekl. Mox a) om. beki Cobet. 
‘ ‘ Neutro opus est’ Bait.: vid. annot. 


5. Prius xat] Om. 
nal! 


10. gvyévras] tpt eed 


vas’ Frank., collato § 129: sed hic nihil variant codd.: neque sensus est ‘in exilio degentes’ 


sed ‘in exilium actos.’ 


1. ob 76 y’ de rijs dAnOelasu.rA. ‘The 
disgrace that truth establishes against him 
will not be unheard, but will seem to utter a 
voice contradicting his, by a running com- 
mentary such as he goes on to give; dvdpa, 
dperijs, dydpayabias are all the exact reverse 
of the truth, and to hear them said of Demo- 
sthenes is only to obtrude the truth upon 
the audience. o:ewnOjoeras does not bal- 
ance défe: pOéyyeoGa: perfectly, and some 
MSS., and editors before Bekker, read oxc- 
whoerat, ‘will not be silent, but seem to 
speak.’ Perhaps the true subject to 36fe 
$ObyyeoOa: is not 70 ala xpév but 4 dApdea, 
so that éx rie GAnbelas cramnOhoera: is 
almost =iwo rhs dAnOelas, only with the 
personification less marked. 

3. et Bi wal ovros dvijp. Cp. Ae. in 
Tim. § 131, p. 18. The point must be 
different from the dvay8poy xal AcAovréra 
Thy rage that follows. 

§ 156. Do not be mad enough, thus to 
disgrace yourselves and insult the Thebans. 

7. Gb tyAv avrav. ‘Do not set up a 
trophy won from yourselves.’ The ordinary 
construction, like ¢riwumpbare de in Latin: 
commoner than the more logical xara which 
some MSS. would introduce here, or the 
simple genitive which Baiter inclines to. 


8. pnd’ alpsire wapavolas x.tA. ‘Do 
not convict the people of Athens of insanity 
in the eyes of the Greeks’—perhaps one 
should say ‘of decrepitude,’ as the padi) 
wapayolas was ordinarily against a father in 
his dotage. As alpeiy strictly applies to the 
prosecutor only, the point of évayziow réyv 
"EAAfvew is not that they are unnaturally 
exposing their country’s shame, but that the 
Greeks are a court, which the acquittal of 
Ctesiphon would compel to pronounce Athens 
mad. Or else we must assume a little con- 


. fusion in the metaphor. 


12. 4 Anpocdévous o8oxia xal rd 
Bastuay paar pi ir aig here is, 
that Demosthenes ruined Thebes by his 
general venality, while the king sent money 
to stir up strife in Greece. Afterwards, in 
§ 241, there is a more definite charge not 
very consistent with this, that Demosthenes 
received money from the king with which 
a support the Theban revolt, and did not 

o it. 

§ 157. Imagine the misery of their en- 
wo their indignation against the cause 
of tt. 

17. perapavOdvovras tiv Aebeplav. 
‘ Learning to forget their free estate,’ a rather 
uncommon usage of the word, as the object 


158 puddkao Oar. 


KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 77 


§§ 158, 159. 
ehevOepiav, kNalovras, ikerevovras vas, OprytCouevous ov Tos 
Tipwpoumevars, GANA Tois TovTwY aiTio, emirxywrovTas uydert 

4 4 ~ e la 9 é ~ 9 a 4 A 
tpomp tov ris ‘EXXados aderypiov orepavevvy, addAa Kal Tov 
daiuova kat tHv TUxyv THY oUpTapaKorovboicay TH avOpwr~p 


Kad@s ampdrdAake Anuocbeva sypBovty xpnoauevos. wpeis 0, 
& ’AOnvaio, ovx alcyvverOe, ef ext ev rors ropOueas Tous 
9 a tA Ld fh" 97 7 A # 
eis Darauiva ropOmevovras vouoy bere, eay Tis avTa@y axwy 
év T@ TOpw wAoiov avatpén, TovTm wy ekeivac wadw wopO- 

a 4 @ a > 0 9 A ~ e s 
met yeverOa, iva pndcig avrooryxedia(n eis ta Tev “EAAjvoy 

4 A 4 a e ’ 4 4 4 # 9 
gomara, tov de ryv “EAXada nat thy wodw apdny avarerpo- 
dora, TovTov éacere radu ewmevOuvely Ta Kowa; 

“Iva @ efrw xal wept Tov reraprov xatpou cal Trav vuvt 
caberrnxéTwy mpayuatwr, exeivo tuas vropvaoa: BovAowa, Ort 
AnpocGevns od Tay ard orparowésou wovoy takw eArwev, GANG 
Kai Thy eK Tis modews, TpLNpy TpocAaBay Yuar, Kat Tovs “ED- 
Anvas ypyupoAcynce. Katrayayovons & avrov eig thy woAWw 


5. woAts ydp] yap wé\us beki Bekk., et mox dvdp lddrrys iidem. 


61a] dvarerpagpéra gfdek 


11, avarer 


po- 
12. dwevOwvav] dwevfivew del pr. b Bekk. 


16. Post wéAews Reiskio videbatur aliquid deesse: Bakiusque ¢ § 264 8¢ 767° dwé3pa sup- 


plevit. 


is generally (if expressed) a neutral one, ap- 
plicable to both the old and new knowledge, 
as Spvoy in Aesch. Ag. 709, yAdooay in 
Hdt. 1.57. The nearest approach to this 
is perhaps Plat. Rep. p. 413 A, éxovclos 
per H Wevdne [3dta egiera: dx S:avolas]| rot 
peraparOdvorros. 

4- T9 GvOpdry. ‘The wretch,’ with a 
mixture of pity and horror: cp. sup. ad § 
107. It is doubtful whether the «a? goes 
more closely with rdv Salyora or with gu- 
AdfacGa : it depends on which of these sen- 
timents predominates. Either ‘do not crown 
him, for he is a villain: even avoid having 
anything to do with him, for a curse is on 
him,’ or ‘do not crown him, for he is a vil- 
lain: avoid having anything to do with him, 
for he is unlucky also.’ For roy daipova 
wal ri ToXxnV, cp. above, § 115. 

§ 158. One accident disqualifies a boat- 
man: does not Demostbenes’ whole career 
disqualify bim for steering the state? 

7. dnt rods wopOyéas. Almost ‘against 
the ferrymen,’ because the law, though not 
intended to injure them, injured those it 
affected. As is not wonderful, this is the 
only passage where the law is mentioned. 

10. abrooxeBedfy els. The construction 
is not 2 common one, though the sense of 
the verb is exactly the same as usual. ‘Make 
experiments upon’ is perhaps the nearest 


English idiom, though not exactly equivalent 
to the Greek. 

12. éwevOivav. With more or less no- 
tion of setting right after the upset: so still 
more if dwevOvvey were read. 

§ 159. In the fourth period, be first bid 
bimself and got money away from Atbens, 
then stayed at bome in obscurity : 

15. Tivaned otparoniSou .. riv tx ris 
awédhews. ‘Deserted not only from the 
army, but from his country.’ The common 
explanation of the position of the article 
before these prepositions, ‘left his post is 
the army by going from it,’ seems hardly 
satisfactory. If the phrase occurred with 
és only, one might explain it ‘on the side 
of,’ the sense of motion, if any, being sup- 
plied by the verb. Here it might be enough 
to say, that riv rdfiw Acweiv is almost one 
verb, ‘to desert.’ 

16. tpthpn mpocAdaBew byav. ‘Not 
only did he go off, but he took a trireme of 
yours into the bargain.’ A very ingenious 
turn to give to the fact that he went with a 
public commission. 

17. karayayotons «.rA. When the 
treaty was concluded, not only was Demo- 
sthenes comparatively safe at Athens, but it 
was unnecessary to levy contributions from 
the few remaining dependencies. 


oUre OAS yap ovr’ iduwTns avnp ovdels TwTroTe 5 


78 AISXINOY §§ 160, 161. 
~ 9 , 4 a a r 4 , e a 
Tis ampoodokyrov awrnpias Tovs mev mMpwrovs ypdvous vTe- 
Tpowos fv avOpwros, Kat Tapiwv HuOvns ext TO Biya eipnvo- 
duAaxa vas avroy éxéeve xeporovelv’ Uueis de KaTa pev TOUS 
a ld 9 > A A g 9” 4 , 
apurous xpovous ovd eri ta Wnhiouara ciate TO Anuoobe- 
5 vous emvypadew Svoua, adda Navoxdrei rovro wpocerarrere’ 
vuvi 0 dn Kai oreavovcba akioi. éredy 3 eredevrnce Pi- 160 
’ ¢ 9 . 3 ‘ ’ ’ a 
Acros, AdeEavdpos o es THY apxnv Kareotn, wahw av Tepa- 
revopevos tepa wev idpvcdto Ilavaaviov, ete aitiay de eayye- 
Nov Ourias thv Bovdyv xaréoryncer, exwvuptay & ’Aretavdpyp 
10 Mapyirny éridero, ameroAua de Neve, we ov KunOnoera éx 
Maxedovias’ ayawav yap avrov edn ev TléAXy wepirarouvra 
Kai Ta omAdayxva gudarrovra. xal ravra Aéyeav ey ovk 
¢ #8 * > 9 ~ 90 \ a a ld ? e J 4 9? 
eixaCwv, GAN’ axpiBas etdws, Sti aluards eorw 4 apery aria, 
avros ovx éxwv alua xal Oewpav rov "Ade-avdpov ovk ex Tis 


re 


’ArcEavdpou pucews, GAN ex THE eavrov avavdplas, 


yon 0 


2. vOpwos] Libri dyOparwos, 5 Ay@porros Markl. Aut hoc aut nostrum (quod habent 
Dind. Frank.) recipi volunt B. et S. Minus tamen certa videtur correctio. 3. abrdv 
éxéXeve] adroy éxéXeve libri plerique, éxéAcve e, &xéAever abroy cdl et volg. ante Bekk. éxé- 


Aevey airrov Bekk. 
8. Post ebayyeAlwv wai add agmn. 
Harpocr. Suid. 


4. 008’ ini ra Yydlopara «tA. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the arrangement was 
due to the shame or timidity of Demosthenes 
himself; a much more probable view. Ae- 
schines, in attributing it to the indignation 
of Athens, seems to have in his mind some- 
thing like Ae. in Tim. §§ 180, 181, p. 25. 

§ 160. When Philip was dead, be ridi- 
culed Alexander as a timid scbool-boy, 

7. wad. av Teparevopevos. ‘He turned 
round, and went in again for the prodigious.’ 
It may mean that his conduct was prodi- 
gious, but far more probably refers to the 


story in §§ 77, 78. : 
8. lepd pév thotrare Tlavoaviov. Con- 


sisting of an altar with a crowned statue, 
like those of the native tyrannicides. 


6. Post éreAevryoe ey add bekl Bekk.: idque probat Frank. 


g. 8°] Om. agmfed. 
12. ravra] Sic agmn: ceteri ravri. 


10. ériBero] ero 


who took regular exercise. From Piut. Vit. 
Alex. 7. 2, the former seems likely; but the 
two may be combined, as the object of Ari- 
stotle’s open-air discourses was no doubt in 
part sanitary. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. p. 227 A. 

12. Td owAdyyva dvAdrrovra. An- 
other sneer of Demosthenes at the piety 
of the Macedonian princes, which their 
partisans boasted of. As regular attend- 
ance on sacrifices was really a characteristic 
habit of Alexander’s, and it harmonises 
with the preceding ridicule, it seems bet- 
ter to take the words thus, not as ‘keep- 
ing a whole skin,’ as Bremi suggests on the 
analogy of a popular proverb in Italy and a 
vulgar one in Germany. Besides, after 
Chaecronea it would have been hard to say 


els altiav St x.rA. ‘Made the senate that Alexander was a coward, though it 
responsible’ to Alexander ‘for a sacrifice for might not be known that he was a hero. 

glad tidings.’ 14. ot éxwv ala. Demosthenes was 

10, Mapyimmv. Who war’ deloraro a water drinker (D. de F. L. § 51, p. 358s 


sneer at Alexander as a carefully educated 
and universally accomplished school-boy; 
perhaps also especially at his desire to emu- 
late Achilles. ‘There is another hero of 
Homer's,’ says Demosthenes, ‘whom he re- 
sembles more.’ 

II. wepuratotvra continues the same 
sneer, whether the precise allusion be to the 
pupil of Aristotle or to the steady young man 


etc.), and not a man of robust health, so had 
a double right to paleness. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 
8; 4. 9. 2, for the contemporary Greek 
opinion as to the connection of courage and 
bodily temperament. 

§ 166. Buf was afraid to go near bim at 
Thebes; and rewarded your misplaced gen- 


erosity 
15. h8n elmguopéivey Gerradkdav. The 


Athenians were uncertain whether the expe- 


161 


162 mpodedioxer, elrrep A007 cor a éyerat. 


§§ 162, 163. KATA KTHZI®@QNTOS. 79 
Nbapiopevey Gerradav emirTparevey ert THY bmerepay TOA, 
Kat Tov veaviokou TO mpwrov aapokuvOérTos eixdT ws, ereton 
wept OnBas fv ro orparomedoy, mpeoBevrns up vuov xepo- 
Tovnbeis, arodpas €x perou Tou Kibaipovos § HEY broorpérpas, 
ovr’ éy eipnvy ovr’ ev Tone mop Xpiowov éauTov jwapexov. kal 
TO jwavTwy deworaroy, pels fev TOUTOY ov mpovdore, ove eia- 
care KpiOivar éy To Tov ‘EAA qv ouvedpive, ovros O unas voy 
ws yap pacw oi 
Tldpador Kai of mpeaBevoavres apos Adekavdpor, kat To ™pary- 
(a EIKOTWS mirreverat, Erre Tis "Apioricy TAaraixds, 6 TOU 
‘ApsrroBovhou TOU Papuaxomwhov vids, et Tes dpa Kat vay 
yeyvoorxer. ouUTOS ToTe 6 veavionos erépoov THY pw drapépwv 
yevouevos @Knoe ToAUy dvov ev 77 Anuoabévous oixig & Tt 
de mparreey 7 marXwv, apupiBoros 4% aria kat To mparyua 
oudapais eo xnmov enol Aevyet. otros, ws eyo axovw, 'yvon- 
mevos Sorts Kai was wor éorTi BeBreoxwos, TOV ‘AAeEavdpov 
varorpexet Kal wrnoraCer exeive. dea TOUTOU Ypsupara ep 
bas ws ‘AreEardpov Gdaav ria evpyrat Kat diaharyas ral 


qr 


163 roA\Anv xoXakelay wemoinra. exeiOey dé Oewpyoare, wos OMOLOV 


es ere) hyetépay ghekl. 
13. yev 

wis mee dori] Soris zor’ dort 

Anpoobérns add. fed et volg. ante Bekk. 


dition of Alexander was against Thebes only 
or against themselves also: the decree of 
his allies threw an alarming light upon the 
question. 

4- && péoov rot Kiaipavos. When 
half-way across the border. 

7. év te TOV “ENAfvov ovvedply. The 
Aciphictgoaic council according to Bremi, 
who compares D. de Cor. § 396 init. But 
perhaps rather the synod of Greeks under 
Alexander’s supremacy. 

otros 8° tnas viv wpodiSwxev. The 
argument to prove this is weak: ‘he has 
made his peace with Alexander, and he has 
let opportunities pass for injuring him: he 
therefore must have bargained to keep you 
quiet, as the price of his own safety.’ 

§ 162. By bargaining for bis safety 
through a worthless boy, at a price which 


aged be gu 

0. Hinaratcée. Not Aaraseds, though 
that 1 is also used of status, not birth, in Ar. 
Ran. 694. Aristion was, according to some 
of Harpocration’s authorities, a Samian ; 
whence the charitable may conjecture that 
he was a relation of Demosthenes’ wife, 


9. Tdparo] Sic amn + et corr. g +: ceteri 
Om. d, abesse malit Frank. 16. Sor 
wie bekl et corr. g m et volg. 


wat 
17. Post wépias 


who according to Plutarch was also from 
Samos. 

11, kat Gyav. As well as of those who 
had seen him at Alexander’s court. 

12. bripwv ri dyw badéipwv. Appa- 
rently a rather contemptuous description of 
good looks: cp. Ae. in Tim. § 75, P- Il. 

‘-yevéuevos cum d abesse malim’ Franke ; 

but, being a stock phrase, it might be used 
with another participle as if it were an 
adjective. Vid. Bremi ad § 10 of this 
speech. 

16. Sores xal wis wor’ dori os. 
So the best MSS.: volg. Sone wor’ éor7? wal 
wwe BeBionde: the text is rather more for- 
cible, as well as less obvious. 

17. Gworpeya. We should say, ‘crept 
up his sleeve,’ ‘slank up to him,’ ‘ wormed 
himself into his favour;’ the Greek word 
expresses something of surprise. According 
to Harpocr., he made interest with Hephae- 
stion. 

§ 163. From the way in which, while 
professing to be Alexander's enemy, be bas 
lost three good chances of injuring bim : first 
at bis entrance into Asa, 


80 AISXINOY ’ § 164. 
éort TO Tpayua TH airig. e yap Te TovTwv edpover Anuo- 
oGévns Kal rodeuKis elyev, Gowep Kai yot, mpos "Adekav- 
dpov, Tpeis avr@ Katpot xadNtoTot wapatyeydvaciw, wy oudevt 
paiverat xexpnuevos. els ev 6 wpaeTos, Sr eis THY apXnY ov 

smava KaGerrnxas "Arétavdpos amrapackevwy avr tov idtev 
Svrev eis tHv ’Aciav béBn, ieuate 8° 6 Trav Ilepcav Bact- 
Aevs Kai vavol cal xpyuact Kai weCy oTpaTia, Gouevos 0 day 
Uuas eis THY GUupaxiay mporede~aTO dia ToUS Eemiepomevous 
avr@ xivdvvous. eras Twa .evrav0a Adyov, AnudcOeves, 7 

10 &ypavbas Ts Wydicua; Bova ce 06 HoBnOjva Kat ypyoa- 
oat Te avroU TpdT~; KaiTot pyropiKny detNiay dnudctos Kat- 
pos ovk avapuever. GAN’ exady racy TH duvauer Aapeios xare- 164 
BeByxe, 6 & ’AreEavdpos fy ametAnupevos ev Kiduxia wavrov 
evdens, ws &pyoOa ov, avrixa uara & iuedrev, ws fv 6 wapa 

15 TOU Adyos, guumratnOnrerOat Ure Tis IlepoiKis trrov, rhv de 
onv andiay % mods ovK exwpea Kal Tas emerroAas, as etnpry- 
mévos ex Tav SaxTiAwy Tepijes, ETdeKvioy Til TO Euov Tpda~ 
wrov we exrenmAnyuevou Kat abumoiyros, Kai ypuvadKepwy a7ro- 


5. Gtrapacketwv] dearacxevow bki Bekk. avré] aire sine caussa B. et S. 7. 8 
&v] dy 3 agm. Statim pydas eki Bekk. g. abr@] Ita B. et S., cum afed abr habeant, 
ceteri et Bekk. éaury. ro. Ante @oByéfjvar xa inserunt fed. 11. abrod) Ita 
B. et S., cum pro volgato éavrod am + et pr. gt habeant adrod, pl airy, cavrov ze et corr. 


gb. ‘Vide tamen, ne cavrov praestet’ Frank. : idque receperat Bekk. 
wat] Ita amnk: ceteri et Bekk. caraBeBhee. 


14. pada 82] 82 udAa bell Bekk. 


1. té wpGypa ry alrig. As we should 
say, ‘the facts look very like this charge.’ 
3. wapayeyévacw = ‘have come and 


5. &tapacketwy. ‘Before he had every- 
thing ready at home.’ Bekker'’s reading 
dxarackevow would suit the sense much 
better, ‘while everything at home was un- 
settled ;’ but the MS. authority against it is 
too great. 


7. dopevos 8’ Gv «.7.A. Cp. below, § 
239 54. 

II. Pyropuctv SeAlay might be simply 
‘cannot wait for a cowardly orator,’ but 
better, ‘cannot wait as long as it takes an 
orator's cowardice to screw itself up to 
action.’ 

§ 164. Then before Issus, when Demo- 
stbenes ostentatiously proclaimed bis case 
desperate, 

12. waoy TH Opposed to the 
small force that fought at the Granicus. 

13. dwaAynppévos év Kutuclg refers to 
Alexander’s position before the manceuvres 


12. « 


13. dweAdnppévos] dwe:Anpdvos g. 


that led to the battle of Issus. He had 
already carried one pass by strategical skill, 
before fighting the battle. 

16. &s dénprypévos x.tA. Each letter 
being tied up with a string, and he carryin 
a letter hanging by its string from ea 
finger. The passage is repeated almost 
verbally by Dinarchus, c. Dem. § 36, p. 94 
fi 


D. 
18. xpuodxepov .. xarerrigOa. ‘If 
any misfortune happens to Alexander, Ae- 


schines bad already got his horns gilded and 
his garlands on, ready to be sacrificed.’ There 
may be an allusion to the oracle said to have 
been given to Philip while meditating the 
expedition into Asia, orewra: péy 6 TpUpos, 
éxe: réAos, or 5 Oicow; it was no doubt 
meant to be ambiguous, and was applied to 
his own approaching death. Demosthenes 
may have proposed the further interpreta- 
tion, ‘The bull is Alexander’s friends in 
Greece.” ‘There may also be an allusion to 
* Macedonian gold,’ as having only served to 
deck the receiver for the slaughter. 


165 aveBad)ou KadNiw. 


§§ 165, 166. 


KATA KTHS1I®ONTOS. 


$1 


Kadov xal xaterrepOa acxwv, ef tt wraicua ou Birerat 
"Arekavdpw, ovd évravOa empagas oudey, GAN’ els Tiva _Kaupov 


yuri cabeoracroy AeEw. 


vrepBas Toivw amravra TavTa Umrep TeV 
Aaxedarmdnor ev Kat TO Ceuxov 


ereTUXOV paxn Kat diePOeipay Tous wepi Keppayov oT parte- 5 
vas, "HAcia 8 avrois ouppereBadovro cat "Ayaot ayes 
whiny TleAAgvaiwv Kai “Apxadia ware why Meyadns TOAEWS, 
arn de ewoXopkeiro Kai xaé’ éxadorrgy nueépay emidogos AY 
GvAwva, 6 0 "AAcEavd pos ew THs a, KTov Kat Ths oikousevns 


6Adryou deiy rans ueBerrixet, 6 dc’ 
ouvnye orparomedoy, To 8 éxdpevov adnhov iv. 


WTimaT pos aroAuy Xpevov 
evrav@ nui 


amddeew wroineat, Anudabeves, vl ToT hv a émpatas yh vi 
ror’ iy @ a EXevyes* Kal et Rovner, Tapax wpe cot TOU Biparos, 


ews ay elirns. 


exe TOL, a de TOT eneyes, eyo viv NeEw. 


ererdn de ouryas, STi mev aropeis, suypyveunv 


? é 9 ~ 
ov Menno Ge avrou 


Ta papa cat awiPava puuata, & wis wo? veils, @ ordnpol, 


5. waxy] waxye g. 


ovro] Sic ed et editi: ovvemBdAXovro 


6. 
rec. marg. ¢, cuvereAdBorro Flor. ag z, ‘quod praetulerim’ Frank. et habet Schultz.; ovs- 


pereBéAAorro ceteri. 


wal. 5. vOv] vuvt bekl Bekk. 


xvalov| Imo aa fo Cobet. Frank. Schultz. 
12. eee) Om.e: & Avion ki Bekk. 


4] Sic agmnp: ceteri et Bekk. 


16. & ov8npot] d ordhpeos libri, nisi quod 


és habent bet, *idemaue | in voce subsequenti temere nonnihil variant. 


3. GveBdAAov. The middle is used by 
the orators of delay by which a man cheats 
himself, the active of delay by which he 
cheats his neighbours. 

§ 165. And, lastly, when the Spartans 
bad a fair prospect of victory, 

trip tOv vuvi xabeotynxétav. He 
reckons the situation as unchanged in the 
whole period after Issus; as, in regard to 
the state of Athens particularly, after Chae- 
ronea (§§ 55, 159): 

4. 70 fevucdy. 
over after Issus. 

5. Tovs wepl Képpayov orpaniras. 
The construction is rarely used of the rela- 
tion of soldiers to their general, oftener of 
partisans to their chief. Probably we are 
to take orpariwras as meaning mercenaries, 
who would be spoken of as fellow-adven- 
turers or personal adherents of their com- 
mander. It is very unlikely that the name 
of a place should be used in this construc- 


tion. 
= Ew ris Epxrov nal rijs olxoupévys. 
ether Bs former phrase means ‘ beyond 
the pole’ the other side of the Bear, or ‘ be- 
yond the tropics’ where the Bear is lost 
sight of, may be doubted: perhaps Aeschines 
himself conceived the matter vaguely. ‘Out 
of our hemisphere’ is the sense in either 


The mercenaries sent 


case. Tis olxoupéyne may mean ‘the world 
of known civilization,’ like the well-known 
later usage of the Roman empire; but per- 
haps is rather to be taken literally, ‘ out of 
the habitable world,’ into desert and half- 
mythical countries. 

10. woAdv xpévov ouvijye orparémedov. 
So that Athens had plenty of time to move. 

12. th wor’ Fv & Acyes. One might 
translate ‘What did what you said come to?’ 
but for what follows, which shows that the 
point is, ‘ You cannot point to anything you 
did: I will point to things ridiculous as well 
as disloyal that you said.’ 

13. TapaxwpS cor to Pf fs saps 
sup. ad § §5, D. de Cor, 17 Probably 
the usage of the court was too uniform to 
make such appeals more than a matter of 
form. 

§ 166. Fou, instead of doing anything, 
gave us obscure and nasty metapbors as rea- 
a Jor doing notbing. 

. driBava. Implying that his violence 
defeated his object. 

& ovSmpot. Meant probably for a 
left-handed compliment: ‘ You must have 
had a marvellous constitution to endure the 
disgust, which I will not insult you by doubt- 
ing that you felt.” Aeschines in every other 
passage uses the contracted forms of the 


82 AISXINOY 8 164, 


exaprepeire axpowmevot; Sr en wapedOov “ aumredoupyoict 
Tives THY TWOoAW, avareTuyKacl Tives TA KANMATA TOU dypmoU, 
UTOTETHNTAL TA veipa TeY TpayuaTwv, popnoppapoupeda eri 
TR OTEVa, TiVes TPwTOv wITep Tas BedCvas dtelpovet.” TavTa 167 
5de Ti cor, & xivados; pyuara % Oavpara; xal wadw Gre 
KUKAW Tepidiwev Geavrov ext Tov Byuaros reves ws avTITpaT- 
twv ’Arc~avépp “oportoye ra Aaxwyxa ovotiioa, onotoyo 
Oerrarous xat IlepparBous adiorava.” [ov Oerradrovs agdi- 


3. tworktpyra] t+ iworérpnre in litura gg +. poppoppadovpreba] Statim post hanc 
vocem ime rune Dionys. B. et S., mox omisso prov. 4. TAs pene) Tove Be- 
AaGvas + o t bel, rds BeAadvas Vat. 5. tt] Sic beki et editi: ceteri rivos. 6. avrv- 
mpatrov] t évayrsiovpevos corr. g tT. 


metallic adjectives: Phrynichus states the ta orevd tives dowep &.7.A., would mean, 
rule as universal in Attic, and Cobet and ‘we are being dragged through a needle’s 
Franke follow him. Libri et volgo o:3fpeot; —s eye,’ which makes sense at the expense of 
but the MSS. of Aeschines are not infallible introducing a third metaphor, but fails en- 
on a point of grammatical criticism, even _ tirely to account for the insertion of sp@roy. 
when unanimous, and here there is a little | «p@rov is probably right, for ‘threading a 
confusion in some. needle’ is a natural prelude to ¢oppoppaov- 
I. GpmeAoupyotel nves «tA. For eéa. But an accusative seems to be wanted, 
Ties, see on § 1. Here they must mean to be illustrated by dowep rds BeAdvas, if it 
Aeschines and his friends: Demosthenes means ‘some people are first of all threading 
does commonly avoid naming political op- (their instruments] like needles ;’ if we take 
ponents. He would have named Alexander, _it ‘some people are as it were passing needles 
had he been the man intended. It seems* through [us] first of all,’ we lose the only 
just possible to explain all the metaphors, possible force of xp&rov, and still want the 
except perhaps iwordérunra: tad vevpa raw  remoter object of d:efpovor to be expressed. 
wpaypdrow, of vine-dressing: ‘certain men No reading has yet been extracted from the 
have cut back the shoots of democracy: the _fact, that four MSS. have rods BeAdvas. 
main fibres of our fortunes are cut through : § 167. Claiming all the credit for what 
we are being stitched with matting into a other people were doing—things which you 
corner: some people are getting their needles dave never the beart to do, but always the 
threaded to begin with.” On the whole, face to ask to be paid for. 
perhaps this would give the best meaning to 5. bfpara 4 Oatpara. Aeschines is 
the difficult words poppoppapovpeba txt ra = rather fond of these imperfect assonances : 
orevd, which might be a description of a one might translate ‘metaphors or mon- 
process intended to keep a vine from spread- _sters?’ ; 
ing over the ground. It is hard to believe wal wddwv Ore, Exactly like vel quom 
that at his harshest Demosthenes mixed up _in Aen. 11. 406. Had Virgil this passage in 
two metaphors in defiance of logic, and his head? since the idiom is noted as strange 
meant, ‘We have no more room to tum _ in Latin. 
than if we were sewn up in matting like a 7. dpoAcy@. Demosthenes was alter- 
mummy’ (it is hardly necessary to mention _ nately taunted as a coward and a firebrand ; 
Wuoderlich’s unpleasant emendation for his reply to the second class of charges was to 
ap&roy, which would continue that image: boast of what he was accused of doing. Ae- 
yet cp. Ae. de F. L. p. 31, § 22). Any — schines presses the first class, to shew the 
way, the first two clauses must be understood emptiness of the boast. 
as implying that Athens was to be kept sub- 8. [20 Gerradods ddiorivar]. We 
servient rather than exactly mutilated: it bracket these words because other editors 
was to be trained and trimmed, not allowed have not adopted them, rather than because 
to grow its own way. Itisashardto accept we doubt their genuineness. The MSS. 
the last words, as they stand, of the section exhibit marks of confusion, some omitting 
as genuine, as it is to suggest any probable __ this clause and some the next; but there is 
correction. The reading of Dionysius, hardly better authority for omitting one 
adopted by B. and S., poppoppadovpeba, txt — than the other, and it is clear that, from the 











 § 168. KATA KTHSI®@QNTOS. 88 
oravat;| ov yap dv xouny arorryceas; ov yap dv mporéd- 
Bois wy Ort mpos wort, GAAG Tpos oiklay, Sov klyduvos rpdo- 
err; GAN’ et mév ov yxpyuata avaNioxera, wpooxalices, 
wpatw de avdpos ov pages’ éav & avrouardv Te cunBy, Tpoc- 
wowoe Kat gcavrov emt TO ‘yeyevnuevoy emypavess dv 0 
€AOn pdBos ris, awodpace eav de Oappyowpev, Swpeas airy- 
wes Kat xpuoois srepavas orepavovacGat. 

Nai, adAa dyuorixds éoriv. eéay wey Tolvvy pos THY ev- 
yuiav avrot rev AGywv awoPrAeanre, ekatarnOncerbe, womTeEp 
kat mporepoy, éav 6 eis rv dbuow Kat Thy adnOeay, ouK 
efararnOjcerOe. éxeivwg de awoAaBere rap avTou Tov AOyor. 


1. o0..droorfoanas] od + Gerrarlay + dqiordva:r; od yap dy eipyy drogriaas ; 
marg. g (cum a pr. m. omissum esset od @erradrocdve dqiordva:), od @erradrods ddiordavat ; 
od ydp «.7.A. marg. m (itaque teste Bekk. marg. g), od) @erradrods droorhoeas; od 
&.7.A. ¢, oD Oerradode dgiordva; ob ydp dy k&pny dwoorhoaas; bk od Gerradods dduora- 
vas; ob ydp dy xdyny dwoorioas e, ob Gerradrods dgiordva: od ydp dy kdyny dwoorhaeaas 
Flor. 1, od @erradous dwoorhoaas f, od Gerradrods dgiorhceaas d. od ydp dy nbpny dro- 
ornoms an pr. gm et editi. dmroorhoeas mavolt Frank., habet Schultz. 3. TpooKa- 
Olcres] spooxali(hoe post Lobeck, editi, habetque spooxabicas z, spooxabi(es els k, wpo- 


oxabivew ele bel, quae pro mpooxati(foe posita esse probabile est. 
8. wpdg] ele be Cobet. 


ceteri wpoceabeoOhoy. 
Adyow abrov agmnp: vid. annot. 


similarity of their beginning and end, either 
was very likely to be omitted accidentally. 
And the vigorous scorn of the question, and 
the climax of the next, are too like Ae- 
schines’ best manner to have been forced on 
him by a copyist. The true reading of one 
MS. (marg. g.) may perhaps be thought to 
throw a little doubt on the subject, as prov- 
ing some uncertainty in the body of the 
clause. But perhaps @erradfay may be 
right: it would be an abbreviated expression, 
including the two nations of Thessalians and 
Perrhaebians. Note the change of tense 
from dgiordva to dwoorhoeas: ‘1 confess 
that I am getting up a revolt in Thessaly.’ 
‘You get up a revolt in Thessaly! Could 
you bring a single village fo the point of 
revolting ?’ and be there, as the next clause 
proves, at the time of the outbreak, to see 
that your work prospered. 

3. 7 tg. This reading is now 
found in one good MS., and, considering 
that another group seem to point to spooxa- 
Ot(es, has as fair a chance of probability as 
the vulgate xpooxafi(Acet, itself a correction 
of Lobeck’s for the reading of most MSS., 
apocxaQecOhop. The last is, according to 
Phrynichus, a post-classical form: Demo- 
sthenes uses wpooxadedeirar, Olynt. 1, § 18, 
p. 24. And, moreover, the metaphor, ‘you 
will besiege, blockade it,’ seems violent. 


wpoxahiorhon fd, 
g. adrod Trav Adyov] ray 


spocxadices would mean no more than 
‘you will sit by, watching for something to 
turn up,’ like a beggar, or at best a Micawber. 

5. caurov .. émvypawes. Perhaps sim- 
ply claim credit for it in a fussy, self-import- 
ant speech, as described above; perhaps 
more definitely, ‘move a decree in your 
own name,’ which your partisans can quote 
as having produced what had happened al- 
ready; as, according to Aeschines, in the 
case of the Theban alliance. 

§ 168. Then be calls bimself a friend to 
the Constitution. But is be? 

8. rv ebdyplav atro0 Trav Aédywv. So 
Bekker. B. and S, and later editors trans- 
pose Taw Adyew abrov; but the old reading 
is less like late Greek, and gives a more 
forcible sense, ‘His delicacy, which stops at 
words.” eddnyia, as usual, implies negative 
rather than positive commendation: ‘ There 
is nothing to offend in his language, he 
speaks like a sober incorruptible man. We 
should have a specimen of efpnpia in De- 
mosthenes’ constant affectation of reserve on 
personal matters which he contrasts with 
the ribaldry of Aeschines. 

11, dcelveos. Rarely thus used of what 
is immediately to be explained, like ide: 
cp. Dem. Lept. § 69, p. 475- The distinc- 
tion between the two adverbs is probably 
that d3e means merely ‘in the way I am 
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§ 169. 


eyo pev ped” Uc Aoyloupat, é dei umaptar ev TH puoet To 
SnmoriKe avopi Kai _ ToHpport, kat wad avriOjow, woiov Tia 
eixos éorw elvat TOV GALyapXKoY GvOpwmov kat pairor’ bpets 
6° avriGevres éxarepa TOUT WY Oewpyoar’ QuTOV, MH GmoTEepou 


5 TOU Aoyou, GAN’ émorépou tou Biov exriv. 


oluat Toivwuy amrav- 


Tas ay dmohoyicety baa Tade deiy tardpgat To SnMoTiK@, 
™ pirrov mer éhevOepoy avr oy elvas Kat mpos maTpos Kal ™ pos 
unTpos, iva py dota THY wept TO yéevos atvyiay dvomevys i Trois 
vowLoLs, ot oaCouct THY Onuoxpariay, devrepov 0 aro Tov ™po- 
10 ‘Yovwy evepyertay TwWa avT@ pos Tov Ojov Vrapxey, y TOY 


6. &v] ‘ Deletum malim ’ Frank. : hamque | épodroyhoeyw habent omnes praeter beki. ard 
Aoyfoew ipas habent agmnp Vat. Laur., buds dpodoyhoa bekl Bekk. ceteri tas dpor 


vey, 


7. AqbOepov 


atrdv] abrdy éXevOepov fcdekl, abry trevepoy d. . 


ante pyrpds om. agmnfcdg Vat. Barb. Flor.: mox wpds pro wept ponunt agmaz Laur. Flor. cd. 


going to tell you;’ éxeivas has the further 
force ‘in the way you never have yet,’ or 
‘the reverse way to that which he suggests 
to you.’ Perhaps the article with A 
‘the account he invites you to scrutinise,’ 
marks the latter sense as most prominent. 

I. T@ Syponng dvpi kal 
Democracy, being so long established at 
Athens, had all the respectable and conser- 
vative associations which we, and most 
Greeks likewise, connect rather with aristo- 
cracy. The democrat is a sober man of 
assured position; the oligarch a dangerous 
adventurer and revolutionist. Such was the 
universal Athenian sentiment, strengthened 
and largely justified by reminiscences of the 
Four Hundred and of the Thirty; but cos- 
mopolitan thinkers like Socrates and his dis- 
ciples fell in rather with the general view, 
which saw in Sparta the best type of a stron 
legitimate government. The great speech 

of Pericles is almost the only work of any 
gpacalative depth that attempts to justify 
the affection felt by every loyal Athenian for 
his own constitution. 

4. pr dtrorépou rod Aéyou nvd. ‘To 
which party he belongs, not by profession 
but by action,’ lit. ‘to which life he belongs, 
not to which profession.’ 6 Snporixds Bios 
and 6 dAsyapxixde Bios ate contrasted, being 
identified with 6 adppow and 6 paidoe Bios 
respectively : the contrast between ‘ popular 
professions” and ‘oligarchic professions’ is 
more easily translatable. 

§ 169. To prove bimself so, a man should 
be a true-born citizen, or be will bate the 
constitution that excludes bim: a man whose 
ancestors bave been the city's friends, or be 
will keep up the feud against the city 

7. heWBepov atrdv elvas. It is rebate 


that there were many men allowed to pass 
as citizens, but known to have very doubtful 
claims. The cats seems to have com- 
manded little respect (vid. ad D. de Cor. § 
168), and it was invidious to appeal to it 
(Ae. de F. L. § 193): while the fact that 
accusations of civil illegitimacy could be 
bandied about as they are by Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, or introduced quite paren- 
thetically and jestingly, as by Demosthenes 
against the aristocratic Midias, suggests that 
there must have been a vague and uncom- 
fortable suspicion, that if the matter were 
pressed, no one would be safe. 

apos pntpds .. wept rd yévos. Most 
good MSS. omit wpos before ynrpos, and 
substitute it for wep afterwards: the first 
is probably an error and the cause of the 
other, which if it stood alone might be de- 
fended. 

10. evepyeclav .. wpds tdv Sijpov. It 
would be just possible to translate, ‘that he 
should have from his ancestors some benefit 
(received from the people) binding bim to 
gratitude to the people.’ This suits the 
context and the parallelism of clauses, but 
the sense it requires for wpde is a very forced 
one; had it been meant, Aeschines would 
have written spds rou Shyov. We must 
therefore translate the natural way, ‘ that he 
should have some good deed to shew done by 
his ancestors fo the people, or at least no 
enmity’ between them and it: evepyecla 
being conceived as implying mutual good 
will, as €y@pa naturally does mutual ill will. 
It is assumed that if his fathers have done 
the state some service, the state will know 
it, and will have rewarded them and trust 
him. The assumption is aided by the lati- 
tude of meaning of xdpis. 


169 














§§ 170, 171. KATA KTHSIPONTOS. 85 

avayKxaioratov pndeuiay éxOpav, tva uy BonOav Trois tev mpo- 
170 Yovwy aTuxjmact Kax@s emyeipy woweiv Thy ON.  TpiTOY 
cappova Kai uéTprov xpn Teducévat avrov wpos Tv Kal’ HuEepay 
diaray, Grws uy dia THY acedyecav THs Saravns SwpodoKy Kara 
rou dyuou, TeTapToy evyvamova Kat duvaroy eireiv’ Kadov yap 5 
Thy mev Otavotay wpoapecOa ta BeATiora, thy de qwadetav 
Thy Tov pyTopos Kat Tov Adyov welOetv ToUs axovoyTas’ et de 
Mn, THY Y EvyveLocUWNY at WpoTaKTéov TOU AOyov. TWéeumTOV 
avopeiov evar Thy \ruynv, va oy Tapa ra dewa Kai Tous To- 
Acuous eyxaradeirn Tov djyov. Tov & oAlyapxixov wavra 
dei Tavavtia TovTrwy éxav ri yap dei mardw dtektevar; oKe- 
baoOe 3, ri TovTwy bwapye Anuorbeva’ o dé Aoyiopos ExTw 
eri Fact odtKkuiots. 

Toure warnp pev qv Anuooberns 6 Tlatanevs, avyp édev- 
Oepos’ ov yap dei evdecOar? ta & aro Tis uyrpos Kai Tou 15 
TanTov TOU Wpos UNTpOS Tas Exe alTw; eyo dpacw. TvAwy 
iv ex Kepauéwy. ovros mpodovs trois woAeuions Nupdaov to 
ev to Ilovre, tore ris wodews Exoverns TO xwpiov TovTe, cu- 
yas ek THs woAews eyevero OavaTov xatayvwrbevros avroi, 


171 


Io. éyxaraded ‘Sic agmnp : ceteri 


9. woAddnovus] xivduvous bekl corr. g Bekk. 
17. Post Kepaptav dwd3np08 


et Bekk. -Alwp. 14. fv] Om. p Vat. Laur. 
add. g et marg. mb. 18. tq [lévrep] Ita gmapfedb et duo cadd. Harpocrationis : 
ceteri articulum omittunt. Post > dm’ eloayyeAlas add. ceki et marg. emf, 
awd dyyeAlas pr. g, tw’ elaayyeAlas b, * Glossema e § 79 irrepsit’ B. et S, Bakio 6aydrov 
warayrocbéyros abrov ejiciendum esse videbatur: facilius fuisset Odvaroy yap .. xardyrare 


in proximo § ejicere, ut glossema videlicet hinc desumptum. 


§ 170. A man of virtuous private life, or 
be will take bribes to support bis profligacy: 
a sound thinker and, if possible, a trained 
speaker: and last not least, a brave and 
bigh-minded man. 

4. kata rod Shuov. Not ris wédcws, 
because it is 6 Snyorcwos not 6 edyous woAl- 
ans that is under discussion. 

BR. € would naturally coincide 
with the intellectual side only of the ambi- 
_ guous €d dpoveiy; but, being explained by 
Thy pey ddvoay mpoapeicba ra BéATiCTA, 
it gains something of the notion of good 
will, while this explanation itself includes 
something of good judgment. Some take 
&dyoray and sa:delay xal Adyor as subjects 
to the infinitives: better as accusatives of 
respect. Note that he conceives oratorical 
ability as depending entirely on wa:deia. 

g. wapa ta Savé. Perhaps ‘at the time 
of, rather than ‘by reason of:’ at any rate 
it illustrates the origin of the latter sense. 

13. éwl wow Sucalows. ‘Be made on 
the fairest terms,’ ‘under conditions of the 
most perfect justice.’ 


$171. Now Demosthenes’ father was a 
real citizen: bis mother the daughter of Gy- 
lon who betrayed Nympbaeum, 

15. ob ydp Set WevBerGar. Probably ‘I 
will not tell lies about his father, as he does 
about mine.’ But if we admit the genuine- 
ness of the exquisite fragments of speeches 
by Demades preserved in Tzetzes, it will ap- 
pear that Demosthenes the elder, though a 
wealthy man, was not thought well-connected 
enough to justify his son’s claim to honour 
and thorough respectability : and then the 
point might be, ‘a free man certainly—but 
an utter snob.’ Those who heard the speech 
would know which was meant. 

16. I'wdov fv dx Kepapéeov. ‘There 
was one Gylon ..:’ he begins at the begin- 
ning. Some MSS. add dwddypos, probably 
a corruption of a gloss explaining that é« 
Kepayéow meant dwd dhyou Kepapdow. 

19. Gavarou xatayvwcGévros avrod, 
Apparently he had really been sentenced on 
some criminal charge. Demosthenes only 
confesses to a fine, which he asserts had been 
paid before his death: D. in Aph. 2. ad init, 


86 AIZXINOT 


§§ 172, 173. 
Thy Kpiow ovx Uropelvas, cal adicveirat eis Béoropov, xaxei 172 
AauBaver dwpeay wapa Tov TYpavvey Tovs wromacpEevous Ky- 
aous, Kal yauel yuvaika wAoveiay pev vn Aia nat xpuciov éxt- 
Pepouevyy word, DevOw de Td vyévos, e fe yitywovra: auvre@ 

5 Ovyarepes vo, Gs éxeivos devpo pera rodhov Xpnuarwv aro- 
oreiias ouveKxice Thy pev Erépay oT@dyToTe, iva my wodXois 
ameyOavepa’ tiv 3 érépay eynue rapidav Tous Tis woes 
vonovs AnuoaGevns 6 Tlaavcers, e& fs tuiv o wepiepyos Kat 
auxodavrns AnpnoaBevns yeyevytat. ovKovv awd pmev TOU wan 

10 rou TOU ®pos pyTpos TWoArEuos av etn TH syne, Oavarov ya 
avroU Tiv wpoydvey xaTéyvere, Ta 0 aro Tis pnrpos ZKu- 
Ons, BapBapos éd\AnviCev +7 pwva® Sev xai Thy wovnpiay ouK 
érixwpios eort, wept de THv Kad’ juepay dlarrav Tis eotwy ; 
x Tpinpapxov Aoyoypados aveavy, Ta Tarpwa xaTayeAG- 


173 


6. aredAag] dwooreiAas fedbekl et volg. usque ad Bekk, oe Ay 
tar} Anpoobévns yeyévynra: pe, yeylynra: Anpoodévns gmnfd Bekk. 


pryrpds} Om. dedi. 


§ 172. By a Scythian woman whom be 
suarried in exile: so Demosthenes is by des- 
cent a barbarian and a traitor. 

3. As Lys. pro bonis 
Aristoph. 14. 


4. zatOrv 82 rd yévos. No doubt she 
was practically a Greek; but Aeschines uses 
even stronger language about her barbarism 
in De F. L. § 82, p. 38, é« vay vopaday 
XxvOay 7d wpoe yuntpds yévos dy. 

6. would cover both the case 
of legitimate marriage, and of what passed 
as such but was not. 

éreSfhwore. Demochares: D. in Aph. 
2. § 4, p. 836. See the whole passa 
which tells strongly against the truth of thi 
story. If Cleobule had been no true Athen- 
ian, Aphobus would have been certain to 
plead the fact as a reason for not ee 
her; instead of the very lame defence whi 
he appears to have made, that the elder De- 
mosthenes purposely left his accounts in dis- 
order, lest he should be called upon for his 
father-in-law’s fine. This Demochares, De- 
mosthenes’ uncle, seems to be sometimes 
confounded with his namesake, Demosthenes’ 
nephew, an orator and historian. 

10. To®8 wpds pyrpds is omitted by one 
group of MSS., and looks very like a gloss: 
besides that, it makes rou adwwovu a weak as 
well as formally a false anthithesis to rd 3° 
awd pnrpds below. The next clause, ddva- 
tov .. karéyvore, also looks like a gloss, 
Tav apoyovew being especially suspicious, and 
though all MSS. have the words and it is 
one of the commonest faults of Aeschines’ 


gash yet 2 


style to put glosses on his own sentences, it 
is more certain that he ought not to have 
written these words than that he wrote 


them. 

11. ra 8 dad pytpés. As we say, ‘in 
the female line ;’ his mother’s mother was a 
Scythian, his grandfather (who can, as his 
wife cannot, be spoken of as Demosthenes’ 
direct relation) being a traitor. 

12. Ddanvifeov ri govg. ‘A 
Scythian’ in the fullest sense (not merely a 
Greek of one of the colonies on the Pontic 
coast), ‘a barbarian with nothing Greek 
about him, but that he has learnt the lan- 
guage.’ 

ote émydpiog. Not only ‘ too wicked 
to be like an Athenian,’ but ‘with some- 
thing outlandish even in his style of wicked- 
ness as well as his language. 

§ 173. As to bis daily life, be ruined a 


good fortune by extravagance, and bad fo 


make anotber by betraying jirst bis clients and 
then bis country. By the latter be bas suc~ 
ceeded—for the present only. 

14. &« tpnpdpxov oyoypapos évepavey. 
‘He sank as a trierarch to rise as a petti- 
fogger.’ The position of the cvvfyyopoe was 
honourable, like that of the Roman patronus, 
but the Aoyoypddoe was a mere tradesman 
who dealt in speeches—different, also, from 
the Acyowo.ds or composer of shew decia- 
mations. 

Ta watpoa KaTayeldorus wpotpevos. 
One might be tempted to take this df the 
way in which, apparently, Demosthenes 
compromised his lawsuit with his guardians, 


§ 174. 


, . be ‘ 4 a BB ?, \ 
STW W POEMeEvos anrtorTog ce Kat Wept TavTa o€as eCivyae Kae. 


KATA KTH2I®QNTO2. 


Tous NOyous exdepwv Tois avTidixoss avernonocey ert TO Biya’ 
an “~ ; e 

adelorov 0 éx Tig wWodews eiAntpws apryupiovy eAaxioTa Tept~ 

exowjraro viv pevros TO Bactdixoy xpuctoy emixéxduKe THy da- 


“a ~ a 
aavyv avrov, grrat 8 ovde rou’ ixavov’ ovdeis yap wwroTe § 


“~ , ~ U . a ‘ ’ ‘ 

aovTos TpoOTOU Wovypod wepteyeveTo’ Kat TO KePadatoy, Tov 
~ 3 “~ 

Biov ovk ex Tav idioy rpocddwv wopiCerat, GAN éx Tay Upme- 


174 TEpwy xwduvev, wept d evyvomoauvyy Kat NOyou dWwau Tas 


a 4 a A a @ a , 4 
weduxe; devos Neve, Kaxos Brava, ovTw yup Kéxpnrat Kat 

A a @ > > & A , e 
T®@ éavrovd gopatt Kal madowolg wor ene wn BovAea Oat Never 


3. wodews] woA:7eias bekl et marg. gm Bekk. 
10. Gor” én pr] Ita Bekk., cum dekl Gore py pe 


accepting (or at least being only able to get) 
a aise ASST sum ‘ban he had claimed 
(Mid. p. 565, § 200). But this would not 
harmonise with the tone taken by Aeschines 
elsewhere in speaking of Demosthenes’ con- 
duct in that matter: see Ae. de F. L. § 105, 
p. 41, where he treats the prosecution as 
unnatural and fraudulent. And besides it 
does not suit the context: the imputation is 
not that he was a bad man of business, but 
that he was a man of expensive tastes, which 
he gratified at any cost. «arayeAdoros is 
a word of serious censure, ‘contemptibly,’ 
perhaps ‘in low pleasures’: cp. Ae. in Tim. 
§ 76, p. 11. 

1. &morog .. xal rods Aédyous exdhépwv 
wots GvrvBlcoug. The same charge is made 
in Ae. de F. L. § 176, p. 50, with a specifi- 
cation of the case of Phormion and Apollo- 
dorus. Now we know that, in the series of 
lawsuits that arose in Pasion’s family, Demo- 
sthenes wrote a speech on each side at dif- 
ferent stages of the process: and that is 
perhaps the whole foundation for this charge. 
If so, it is very inaccurately put: Demo- 
sthenes’ conduct might bear a bad colour, 
though probably it would not be proscribed 
by modern professional honour; but it was 
not fraudulent on the surface. For the con- 
struction, both dseros and éxpépow depend 
on défae elva:. As it is rather unusual in 
Greek to put a participle in this construction 
like an adjective and coordinate with one 
(but cp. sup. ad § 162), there is a tempta- 
tion either to strike out «al before rods Ad- 
yous, or to suppose a slight breach of gram- 
matical continuity; so that rods Adyous éx- 
gipow .. dverhinaey tnt 7d Bijya should be 
parallel to é« rpinpdpxou Acyoypapos dve- 

‘Opening life as a man of inde- 
pendent property, he ran through his fortune 
and had to turn legal hack. Having a new 


. Prdvar] tows Brow marg. ghm. 
habeant, n dore 4:2), ceteri Wore pe ph. 


é 


opening in this lower character, he lost even 
that (ai wep? zavra) by dishonesty, and 
had to turn statesman,’ as ‘the last refuge of 
a scoundrel,’ In any case, the two are prob- 
ably so far parallel, that both dvepdyy and 
dverfinoey are meant to imply a certain 
Jack-in-the-box vehemence and° indecorum 
in his behaviour, both as a legal and a poli- 
tical speaker; the latter, also, of the sud- 
denness of his appearance as a politician. 

3. de THs woAews. wodrTelas, false as a 
reading, is right as a gloss. He has got his 
money ‘out of (his connection with) the city,’ 
not, all of it, from public funds. 

4. émadcAvie. ‘ Has come like a flood 
over his extravagance,’ so that he is afloat 
again, and the money he spends is but a drop 
in the ocean of the money he has got. The 
point is not that Demosthenes ran into debt 
by his extravagance, but that he earned 
money by treason to meet it: else we might 
translate, ‘has passed a sponge over his ex- 
travagance.’ 

§ 174. As to sound judgment and elo- 
quence, bis clever speaking disguises scanda- 
lous profligacy. 

10, t@ avtod copart kal wa8omnorlg. 
According to a tradition general among later 
rhetoricians, he had two illegitimate sons; 
and is described, on his trial in the matter of 
Harpalus, as bringing them into court, but 
not their mother, from a regard to decorum. 
But Plutarch knows nothing of this story, 
which is very hard to reconcile with § 78 
above, where we read of his only child, 
clearly legitimate. Bésides, if this were all 
alluded to, it would be hard to say that it 
was too disgusting to mention directly; 
though this view may gain some support 
from Ae. de F. L. § 188, p. 52. But more 
probably, om@parvs is an insinuation like Ae. in 
Tim. § 151, p. 18; de F. L. § 105, p. 41, 
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§§ 175, 176. 


a ’ , ” ’ , Q 
& trovTp wérpaxrat’ ijdn yap wore eldov pionOévras rovs 


4 ~ ® A ¢. “~ ’ 
Ta Twv TAnclov aicypa Lav cadws Aeyorras. 


¢ 
ererTa Ti 


oupBaive Th wore; of pev AOyo Kadol, Ta & Epya aiaAa. 


mpos de avdpiav Bpaxl’s poe delwerat Adyos. 


S%pveiro jay detdos etvar } vmeis un ouvgdeate, dtatpiBmy oO 
AGyos av wor Tapeoyer’ ewedy Ge nal avros omodoye ev Tais 
exxAnolas Kal vuels oUmoTte, NoLTOY UToLYATAL TOUS wept Tov- 


TMV KELLEVOUS VvO/JOUS. 


6 yap ZcAwy 6 radatos vouoberns ev 


a a r ~ 4 9 O 
Tois avrois emriulors pero dev evexerOat Tov aorparevroy 
4 8 ’ Q ’ 4 8 S e@© fF | fig tw 8 
toxai Tov NeAoTOTa Tiv Taw Kat Tov deioy Gpuolws’ eiot yap 


Kat dedias ypadai. 
pucews ypapai. eioty. 


e 4 wv ena 9 9 4 
kairot Qavpaceey av Tig Uo, Ee eiat 
> ~ 4 9 

Tivos Evexa; ty Exaoros nyua@y Tas ek 


Tév vonwv Cyuias poBovmevos uadrov h Tous rroAeuious apuel- 


9 4 e a “~ ae e Ud e a id 
yor aywucTNS UTEP TNS warpioos urapxXn. Oo Mey Toivuy vouo- 176 


15 Oérns Tov aorpatevrov Kat Tov deov Kat Tov AirevTa THY 
takw é&w tav wepipparvrnpioy Tis ayopas ekeipye, Kat ovKx 
eg orepavovcba ovd’ eiotevar eis Ta iepa ta dnuoreAy” ov 
de Tov acrepavwrov éx Tioy vomev Kedevers Huas orepavory, 
Kai te cavTod Wydiouat: Tov ov mpoojKovra eloxaAeis Tois 
20 Tparywoois els THY opxnetpay, eis TO lepov rou Atoweou ov 
Ta tepa dia detNlav mpodedwxdra. 


4. dvBplav] + dy3pelay pr. g +. 
6. tek sapeixev dekl Bekk. 


Spe agmnfed. 
Barb. 


and wa:8omoifg refers to the story in Ae. de 
F. L. § 158, p. 48, of which that in Din. in 
Dem. § 71, p. 99 is probably a variant form. 
The contrast with Ctesiphon’s wopyofocxia, 
below, § 215, makes it, perhaps, unlikely 
that the charge is of personal profligacy. If, 
as Plutarch says, his wife was a Samian, 
“there may have been doubts as to her legiti- 
mate status that would account for both 
forms of the scandal. 

x. 48m yap wore. When I prosecuted 
Timarchus. 

3. éwara .. da0Aa, i.e. a man cannot 
be etvyrdpow—well-meaning and well-judg- 
ing on behalf of Athens—when all she gets 
out of him is fair words and foul deeds. The 
assumption is, that an honourable policy 
cannot be carried out at the suggestion of a 
man who leads a dishonourable life. 

§§ 175-176. As for courage, be admits 

none—which Solon treats as a crime 
in itself, not an apology for the furtber crime 
of desertion. Is a man like this a friend to 
the Constitution ? 

6. dpodoye: Ae. de F. L. § 106, p. 42. 


5. Post cuvyserre abry add. fed et pr. b et Bekk. 
11. walror .. ypadal} Om. efi. 


14. Owdpyy] ylynras beki Flor., bwdpxo: a Vat. Laur. fe et superscr. 


12. fpav] 


8. év totg atrois..Bariag ypadal. 
‘ Thought there ought to be just the same 
penalties to bind the coward as the man who 
refuses to serve, or the man who quits his 
post: for the law recognises prosecutions for 
cowardice,’ as well as for the other two 
crimes, of which, he would insinuate, Demo- 
sthenes is also guilty. 

11. Gaupdoeev dv rg «.7.A. One might 
have thought, ‘A man cannot help constitu- 
tional timidity: if he is guce: Se:Ads, it is 
hard that he should be prosecuted for it.’ 
‘But the Law,’ says Aeschines, ‘ does pro- 
vide prosecution for it; for, if it cannot 
change the man’s nature, it can give him 
something else to fear, so that he may be 
depended on’ (bwdpxy) ‘ to serve his country 
in battle,’ and at least not act like a coward. 
Some MSS. omit this clause, no doubt acci- 
dentally, from its homoioteleuton with the 
preceding. 

16. to trav wepippavraplev ris dyo- 

. Cp. Aristoph. Eccl. 379. 
en ss lepd «.7.X. The point may 
be only ‘ Demosthenes’ cowardice placed all 


ef pev yap 175 


KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 89 


$$ 177, 178. 
“Iva de un arowAave vuas aro Tis UToOErews, ExeivO MEL~ 
vyrOe, Srav by dnuorios elvac? Oewpeit’ avrov an Tov AOyor, 
adda tov Biov, cai oxomeite, wy tis now elvat, adAa Tis 
erry, 
"Exei de oredavey aveuvycOny cai dwpewv, dos Ere meuvn- 5 
Mat, mporeyw piv, Gvdpes “AOnvaio, ef my Karadvoere Tus 
apOdvovs ravtas dwpeas cal rovs ecixi Sidopevous oredavous, 
ov of Tipmpevot Xap Umiv elcovrat ovTe Ta Tis WoAcws 
mpayuara eravopOwOycera’ Tols ev yap wovnpovs ov my 
wore BeArious rowjoere, Tovs de xpnotous eis THY éxxaTHY 
aduuiay euBareire, Sri 3° adnOi Aeyw, weyada TovTwy olpat 
onueta dcitev vuiv. ef yap Tis Umas epwrycee, woTepov piv 
evdokorepa doxet 4 wots judy elvar ert Tav vuvt Kaipov h emi 
Tav Kpoyovey, Ewavres av sporoyyoare, eri Tav mpoyover. 


177 


178 


wv A , a 9 e , 
Gvdpes de wérepoy TéTe apeivovs Foav h vuvi; 
épovres, vuvi de woAAG KaTadedoTepor. dwpeat 
vot Kat Kyp’ypata xal otryces ev mApuTaveiop 


9. yap] Om. Al. 
om. fedbi B. et S. Schultz. 
et Schultziani. 


our temples at the mercy of the enemy,’ but 
as no actual profanation followed, and as ra 
iepd comes immediately after the name of 
Dionysus, it is likelier that the allusion is to 
the abandoning the charge of impiety against 
Midias. As the charge of abandoning the 
proceedings from cowardice is not very con- 
sistent with that already made, of abandon- 
ing them for a bribe, can Aeschines mean 
that he ought to have killed Midias on the 
spot? which he takes great credit to him- 
self, as a law-abiding citizen, for not doing. 
(Mid. § 96, p. 538.) ; 

1. tva 8e im GmomAavé. By insisting 
on his cowardice, which may be thought 
chiefly a technical disqualification. 

§ 177. In fact, it is a common fault in 
our generation to be too lavish of crowns 
and public bonours. 

5. tus ers pévypac. An affectation of ex- 
tempore delivery not uncommon in the ora- 
tors; though it is not unlikely that Aeschines’ 
speech as delivered was not as entirely pre- 
composed as the one we read. He probably 
was less dependent on premeditation than 
Demosthenes, as we may guess from the 
way he tells the story in De F. L. §§ 37 sq., 
Pp. 32 8q., especially the words raw yeypap- 
pévew Xegpddn. 

g. Tovs pév ydp wovnpous x.T.A. ‘ You 


will not reform the rogues while you reward 
them, and while you reward them, you will 


10. wovhoere] wochonre fed. 
éwt} Sr: txt b Bekk. I 


é 4 
TOTe Lev Ola~ 
de Kat orepa- 
wOrepov TOTE 


13. bpaw b, 
7: SLE es 4 azp 


discourage the honest men.” 

11. Sn 8 dAnOH Adyw w.7.A. He has 
asserted two things, (A) ‘those you honour 
will be ungrateful,’ (B) ‘ your affairs will not 
recover. Asa sign of the truth of the first, 
he points out that when honours were scarce 
great men were plentiful: as a sign of the 
second, that when honours were scarce 
Athens flourished more. The arrangement 
of clauses is governed by the principle of 
Chiasmus, thus: (a) 066’ of ripdpevor yap 
byiv elcovras, (b) obre rd ris wéACws 
para éwavopGobhceras, (b b)el yap vis bpas 
bowrhoee .. dporoyhoure, tm Tay w, 
ve, (aa) dydpes 3¢ wérepoy .. naradeéore- 


por. 

§ 178. The city is worse off than in past 
ages, and the citizens less meritorious, yet 
public rewards are now a matter of course 
that then were rare. 

14. émt tav awpoyévev, Bekker with 
one MS. read 87 ém, which is a more 
common construction. It is likelier that 
the word was introduced into one MS. by 
criticism, than that it should have fallen 
by accident out of all, easy as the latter 
would have been, from the resemblance of 
the characters of Sr: and és. 

17. ovrhons dy wpvravele. Several good 
MSS. have ocrives, which may be only the 
common blunder of itacism, but if genuine 
would affect the sense. oirnots is the privi- 


§ 
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§§ 179, 180. 
jgav mhelous y vuvis 3 TOTE bey jv oravua Ta kaha wap’ Hiv 
Kat TO TH Gperis Gvoua Tipuov’ vov 0 Hon karamemdurat To 
mpayua, Kat TO orepavovy ef éBous, GAN’ ovK ex 7 ovoias 
moweioGe.  ovK ou aromoy ovTwct diaroyiConévors Tas mey 179 

5 dwpeas viv ™hetous elvat, Ta de mpaynara vis monews TOTE 
uahQov 4 vu lorxvew, kal Tous avdpas viv ey’ xelpous elvat, 
rote 0 apelvous; eyo de Tovd’ vpas emtxerpyaw ddackev. 
ote ay wore, wo "AOnvaior, EOeAjoal Twa éemacKely eis Ta 
'Odtpria fi h eis GANov Twa TaY orepanrav ay dvev TayKpa- 

10 TIOv Fj kal G@\Xo Tt Tar Bapvrépwy GOAwy, ef oO orepavos 

édidoro ay TP Kpatiore, aAAa T® diam ag aperyp 5 : oudeis ay 

ToT i0eAnoev ewacxeiy. yoy Sg, olmas, dia TO omavioy Kat TO 

TepimaxyTov Kal TO KadOv Kat TO deiuynoToY ex THs vicns eOe- 

Novel tives Ta ooara mwapaxaraeuevot Kat Tas meyioras 

Taharrwpias voropetvavres dtaxivduvevery. vroAaBere Toivuy 180 

vas avrous eivat arywvoberas TOALTUKTS Gperiis, KaKeivo éxdo- 

yisacbe, Ort, eav pey Tas dwpeas oAiyors Kat agions Kat Kara 
rovs vopuous dida@re, woAdAoUs aywnoras Ekere Tis aperiis, eay 


15 


1. waAd] d0Aa Markl. 4. 8iadoyLopdvors] + Aliter, ut videbatur, in g scriptum erat +. 


6. 4 vov] Om. bekd Bekk. Cobet. Schultz. 


lege of taking meals, ofrcocs the act of giving 
a meal: hence only the delo:ro: could be 
said strictly speaking to have olrgots, while 
girtors would cover the case of ambassadors 
and others invited for one occasion only. 
But ofriots apparently never occurs except 
as a v.1. for oiryors, while the latter is an 
unquestioned word, e. g. below, § 197. 

2. xarawémAvras wpaypo. By a 
Chiasmus similar to that noted just above, 
this clause answers to 7d rips dperne Svopa 
tiuoy. Inthe first half of the sentence he 
puts the fact first and its consequence second, 
in the latter half the effect first and its cause 
second, because he wishes them from the 
effect to infer the tendency of the cause. 
The metaphor in sxarawéwAura: is apparently 
‘the thing has all the colour washed out of 
it,’ or possibly, ‘is knocked to pieces at the 
wash,’ and so ‘is hackneyed, grown stale.’ 
The use of wAdvw in the sense of laver la 
téte, ‘give one a dressing,’ implies more 
active vilification than is appropriate here. 

3. U @ovs, GAN’ ode dx apovolas. This 
statement receives some support from Demo- 
sthenes’ assertion (De F. L. § 35, p. 350) 
that it was unheard of for an embassy not 
to be invited to the Prytaneum on its re- 
tum: however foolish may be the pedantry, 
rather characteristic of Aeschines, which 
attributes the decline of the state to no 


8. otec@” dv wore] ofec6é wore agmnfed. 


deeper cause. 

§ 179. And these two facts tend to per- 
petuate each otber: just as no one would 
train for the Olympia pf tbe prize went by 
intrigue, 

7. éyd 82 oO’ dpas Emyaphow S5a- 
onesy ‘I will try to explain the fact to 
you’ seems to be the force rather than ‘I 
will prove that it is absurd.’ The explan- 
ation is, that by making honours cheap, 
they make it cease to be worth while to pay 
the cost of deserving them. 

II. . Not necessarily ‘strongest,’ 
but ‘ best’ in the matter of strength. 

14. Td odparta .. Siaxwvbuvevev. They 
trust their bodies to the judges, leave it to 
rest with them that their trouble shall not be 
in vain; and then, as they can trust them, 
endure the certainty of suffering for the 
chance of winning. 

§ 180. So you must be no less careful to 
give no prize except to surpassing merit, or 
you will destroy the competition. 

16. dywvo8éras. The Agonothetae were 
probably the most incorruptible court in 
Greece, and nearly the only one whose deci- 
sions were universally respected. It is re- 
markable, that when he speaks of the more 
intellectual trial of the Dionysia, Aeschines 
thinks it necessary to apologise for the com- 
parison: below, § 233. 


181 éreixeis uoes dtapbepeire. 


§§ 181, 182. KATA KTHZI®OQNTOS. 


91 
de re Bovropevy cal rois dtarpakauevorg xapiCnoGe, xai ras 
Sri de cpOws Aéyw, ert wKpo 
td € ~ a g e a 9 8 . en | 
aaderrepoy vuds BovAouat didakar. moTepov iv apetveov avnp 
elva: doxei OemsorroxAjs 6 ortparnyyocas, St ev rH [epi] 
Zarauin vavpaxig tov Iléporny evxare, ) Anuoobevys 6 rh 
U c U 4 e a ? A UU AY 
Tat hurov; Mirriadys de 6 Thy ev Mapadev Maxny Tous 
BapBapous vixyoas, % ovros; ere 0 of aro Burrs Pevyovra 
rov djpov xarayaydovtes ; “Apioreidys & 6 dikatos, 6 TH 
avouotov exwv exovuniay AnuocBeva ; adr’ &ywye ma Tous 
Beovs rovs ’"Odvpxious oud’ év rais avrais yuécpats akiov nyovmat 
wenvijoOar Tov Onpiov rovrou Kat éxeivev Tay avépav, éridekaro 
4. St” dy) Sre fed Ald. B. et S. mept LaAdapivi} Sic az Laur. Flor. Barb. fed, ZaAa- 


pin: p Vat. B. et S. Schultz., wapa Sarapii gmn wapa Xadapiva beki et teste Bekk. f: vid 
Annot. Certe éw Zarapivs et Mapad&m: usitatior est formula; sed iis qui et hic et infra ea 


reponi jubent non est cur assentiamus. 
praeter agmn. 


r. xaplZycGe in sense belongs more 
appropriately to rq BovAopéyy than to rote 
diaxpafapévows : in fact the latter would be 
better away. Aeschines’ argument is, ‘ You 
ought to give crowns only to rare merit: 
by lavishing them rq BovAopéyy, you make 
them accessible rots d:ampafapévas,’ i. e. by 
giving them recklessly to men who have per- 
haps done some slight service, you make it 
easy for a traitor like Demosthenes to get 
them by intrigue. But he is so anxious to 
say that Demosthenes has got them by in- 
trigue, that he inserts the statement against 
him where he ought to keep to the general 
principle. The rhetorical symmetry, how- 
ever, is not sacrificed, even if the sense be 
confused: rq BovAopévy answers to dAlyors, 
rois diaxpafapévas to dflois. 

§ 181. Compare then Demosthenes with 
the great men of old. 

2. pxp@ oa ov. Almost ‘in more 
detail,’ with concrete instances, instead of in 
general terms, 

4- GeprcroxAfjs. His subsequent treason 
being conveniently ignored. 

[sept] Zadaptv.. Most MSS. have 

the dative, and nearly all have either wep? or 
wapa with the dative is hardly pos- 

sible, while sept with the dative might have 
seemed strange to 2 copyist, and so have 
furnished a motive for altering either the 
preposition or the case. wept Zadrapie 
would be much like wep? ry XeeeAlg in Thuc. 
6. 34, very nearly identical with the Homeric 
usage of fighting over a dead man. The 
local sense predominates, ‘fighting off Sala- 
mis, but fighting ‘for Salamis’ also enters 
into the idea. And considering how far the 


8. Post Skearos éw:xaAovpervos add. omnes 


11. kat éxelvev)} edxeivow ¢ Bekk.: idque reponi volt Frank. 


line of ships must have reached, especially 
after the Persians were broken, wep? would 
be the most accurate word that could be 
used. The simple Sarapiv: is less accu- 
rately descriptive: we should say, ‘ Nelson 
commanded at Trafalgar,’ but only because 
the name suggests to us the battle rather 
than the cape. If we wished to describe 
the locality, we should say ‘off Trafalgar,’ 
and similarly in Greek (though é ZaAapis 
came to be familiarised in usage) Zarapive 
would be harsh. mapa Yadapiva would de- 
scribe the scene of action almost as well as 
the text, but the authority is against it. 

8. 3 rv dvépotov Exev éreovuplav An- 
pooOive. ‘Whose surname is such a con- 
trast to the character of Demosthenes.’ 

§ 182. Nay, be ts not comparable with 
them: yet they, true patriots as they were, 
were never crowned, 

10. év ratg abrais fpfpars: cp. ad § 
117. This phrase is exactly like ours, ‘not 
fit to be named in the same day with them;’ 
but the Greek assumes that there would be 
many days on which they would be spoken 
of, and expresses that on any of those days 
it would be a shame to speak of Demo- 
sthenes. 

11. O@yplov seems to have been almost a 
nickname of Demosthenes, who had attained 
a distinction that made even his enemies 
concede the oderint dum metuant test of 
greatness. Here the antithesis to dy3pay is 
almost too pointed for good effect. Note 
also how éxelvaw, opposed to rovrov, comes 
to express eminence, ‘the greaf men of the 
good old times,’ contrasted with the scoun- 
drels who pass for great men now. 


a 


en 


92 AISXINOY § 183. 


toivuy Anpuoobevns ev te avrouU Adyw, ef Tov yéeyparral 

TWa TeY avdpey TolTey srepavarat. ayapioros ap iv 

& dnpos; ovx, GAAa peyadodpwy, Kaxeivol ye of my TeTtKn- 

pévor Tis mwoAews Akio’ ov yap GavTo deiv ev Tois Ypaypact 
sTynacOa, adr’ ev TH wynuyn Tav ev TeTOVOCTwY, am’ Exeivou 

Tov xpovov pexpt Thode THs Huépas aQavaros ovca dtapevet. 

dwpeas de rivas eAauBavov; wy GEvdv exre pyno Ova. 

*Hoav riwes cata rovs Tore Katpous, ot woduy Uropetvayres 183 

mwovoy Kat peryaAdous Kivdvous exi Te LZrpuvmdm Toraup 

10 evixeoy paxopevoe Midous: odo: devpo adixopevor Tov dimov 


a. tev GvBpGv Trobrwv] Sic agmnp Vat. Laur. Flor.: ceteri et volg. rovraw raw dydpayw. 
3. Kaxeivol] xdxcivd amn et teste Bekk. g: + nisi mea vox legentis fratrem fefellit, 
xdxelvy am. pr. habet, quod verum esse credimus +. ol pr] el 4) a, ol piv n, ol 
otrw fedg Barb. Reisk. Hoc sane glossema videtur esse: nec tamen est cur of pa) reripn- 
pévos cum Hamakero et Frankio deleamus. 4. dgvor] dvdgior fed. 7. dv} Om. 
fed et volg. ante Bekk. Veterem lectionem (opeds .. éAdySavoy, dfcow x.7.A.) restitui 
jubent Bak. Cobet. Frank. don pyvno Piva] + drs pépwnoda pr. g t. 8. Post 
fioav 32 add. gman. Post tives d dvdpes "AOnvaios add. bekl Bekk. aroAUv 
vropalvavres wévov) woddy wévoy dwopeivayres Bekk. Schultz.: wévov iwopelvavres ypdévov 
teste illo habent agmn, etiam Laur.: + nobis videbatur g a pr. m. habuisse wévov bwopel- 
vayres, a secunda iwopelvayres xpévoy, denique xpéyor subscriptis punctis notatum esse, 
profecto ut vetus scriptura restitueretur +; twopelvayres ypévov habent Vat. pfcdg Barb. 


3. wdxcivol ye.. dfs. Reading as in 
the text, which no doubt is the easiest and 
perhaps as likely as any, THe wéAews Gfcoe 
will mean ‘they were peyaAddpoves too,’ 
and their preferring the honour of memorials 
in men’s hearts to those of decrees or inscrip- 
tions is given as 2 proof of it. The reading 
wdxeivd ye of the best MSS. is probably to 
be explained as an error for xdxclyy ye, the 
way it is written in one at least of them: 
‘and through that very fact, those who re- 
ceived no Tonos became worthy of the 
city, i.e. because the city did not lavish 
petty rewards for petty services, they were 
forced to the true nobleness that wins en- 
during honour. Another group of MSS. has 
dydfior for décor, which must be either a 
genuine reading, or a literary correction. 
‘And were they, who received no honour, 
unworthy of the city? Nay, they thought 
it right to win honour, not in...’ Reading 
dydfio., it would still be an improvement to 
have éxeivy, ‘But did that fact,’ viz. their 
receiving no honour, ‘make them unworthy 
of the city?’ The objection to the reading 
dydfiot is, that it would seem to necessitate 
the change of ye into 3é¢, for which there is 
no MS. authority. The advantage of it 
would be, that the passage would be more 
symmetrical. Reading as we do below, in 
the sentence Sapeds 82 .. pyncOiva, we 
should thus have sbree questions and answers, 


(1) dxdpioros .. peyardppow, (2) xdxelvy 


ye (or xdxeivol ye) .. Suapéves, (3) Saupeds .. 
pyno@jvaz, only the second of which is of any 
length. As it is, we have one question with 
a very long answer, followed by a very short 
one. But it is remarkable that the MSS. 
which read dydf:o: here are the same that 
omit dy. xdxetvy we believe to be right: 
but one is afraid to trust one’s own eyes 
against Bekker’s. Vid. Conspectus Codicum. 

7. Swpeds 82 .. pvnoOfvas. ‘ But what 
kind of gifts did they receive?’ (lit. ‘ what 
gifts was it usual for them to receive ?’) 
‘ Gifts that it will be worth while to specify,’ 
viz. such as those mentioned below, as given 
to the captors of Eion. Bekker with the 
great majority of MSS. read as in the text: 
but some editors desire to return to the old 
reading Swpeds 8% sivas thdpPavoy, dfide 
dort pynoOnvas. The MS. reading’ is less 
obvious, and for reasons given in the last 
note perhaps more forcible. 

§§ 183-186. Tbe conquerors of Eton 
were rewarded by an inscription not giving 
their names, but ascribing the glory of their 
deed to the nation. 

10. évixev paxdpevot. In fact the place 
was reduced by famine, as is admitted in the 
first inscription; and the siege seems on the 
whole to have been one from which the 
besiegers reaped less glory than the defenders. 
See Hdt. 7. 107, Thuc. 1. 98. 

Tov Siipov yrncav Supedv. If we 


compare this, and the request of Miltiades 


—_ = 


§§ 184-186. KATA KTHSI@QNTOS. 93 
ntnoav dwpeav, Kat Edwxev avrois 6 dnmos Timas MeyaAas, ws 
ror eddxet, tpeis ALOlvous ‘Epuas erica év TH oToa TH TV 
‘Epuay, ef’ gre wy exvypapev Ta dvouata ta éavTov, iva 
kn TOV oTpaTnYyOor, a\Aa Tov dno doxy eivat TO eri'ypauua. 

184 Sri 3° adnO% Aéyw, cE alrav wav Tommatoy etcerOe, EmYE- 5 


185 ers de 


186 eri de 


yparra yap ert ro wey pot Tay "Epyay 
# S| a 0 @ Ul 
iv Gpa Kaxeivot Tadaxapdo, of rote Midwv 
4 °* 9 3 oo 3 id 9 q e 
wacw ex "Hiou, Zrpypovos audi poas, 


, 9 4 o ? 9 4 
Awwov tT alOwva Kpatepoy T emaryorres. 


“A pa 


Tparor dvopevewy evpov aunyaviny. 


T@ devTépe 


Hyenoverot Ce picOov ’A@nvaiar rad? edwxay 
avr’ evepryering Kal peyaAns aperie. 

padrAov Tig Tad’ idwv Kat erercouevoy eOeAyoet 
api Evvoiot mpayuact woxOov exer. 


TO TPIT emvyeypaTTa 


"Epus 


&x wore thode woAnos au "Arpetdnor MevecOevs 
Hryeiro Cabeov Tpexov du mediov, 

dv 700’ “Ounpos épy Aavaay rica yadxoyrraévev 
KoounTipa paxns ELoxov avdpa podeiv, 


3. dh’ dre] pyre gamnc, ipnrre a, Epyce fd. 
Barb.: ceteri ptr rq, itaque volg. usque ad Bekk. 


6. TH pev] Sic amn Vat. Laur. 
fins 
. 13. Gperiis] dpoBis a. 


15. Gpoi Evvotor] dui wept fuvois Anthol. Gr. Plut. in vit. Cimon. c. 7, B. et S. Schultz. 
Ig. xaAxoyttavav] wep dpovedvray a, Owpynxrdow (ut Plot. l.c) marg. Bern. et super 


versum gmb. Vid. annot. 
vel. -rapa. 


mentioned below, which was categorically 
refused, with the arrogant inscription of Pau- 
sanias (Thuc. 1. 132), and with the general 
tone of Pindar’s heroes, it seems likely 
enough that there was a real collision be- 
tween the ambition of Cimon and the 
jealousy of Athenian democracy. 

3. tva pi rav otparnyav. Almost ‘in 
order that the inscription might belong fo 
the people, not the generals,’ that it might 
be an dyd@nya of the nation’s, not of theirs. 
Putting it up was a national act: the nation 
reserved jealously to itself the honour of 
it. 
g. Ausév 7’ alBwva. It is noted that the 
Germans have exactly the same idiom, ex 
brennender Hunger. 

10. dpnyaviny. Commonly taken, ‘found 
means of bringing the foe to helplessness.’ 
But perhaps the sense is, ‘they were the 
first Greeks to find a Persian army at their 
mercy, as Herodotus remarks that the 
Athenians at Marathon were the first to 


20, Kxoopyriipa] Ita Vat. Barb. bekl: ceteri coophropa 


meet a Persian army in the field without 
dishonour (6. 112 fin.) The superstitious 
horror of the Persians which was felt to the 
last, seems as though the superstitious terror 
there mentioned had been a reality: and the 
capitulation of Eion may have been a moral 
surprise like that of Sphacteria. 

19. “Opnpos: Il. 2. 553. The commen- 
dation of Menestheus was declared by some 
to be an Athenian interpolation. 

arixa, xaAxoxurmvev. A meaningless 
phrase: in Homer we have constantly wéxa 
Owpnxrdey, and that is the text of this in- 
scription as given by Plutarch. Some MSS. 
correct the text accordingly: but Aeschines, 
quoting from memory, is likelier to have 
made the blunder than either the epi - 
matist or copyist. #tca wep Sots cloray, 
the reading of one of the best MSS. known, 
is not impossible, ‘ wise as all Greeks are, he 
surpassed them in skill:’ i.e. if Aeschines 
blundered, he is likelier to have fallen into a 
blunder that was not nonsensical. 
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AISXINOY 


§§ 187, 188. 


ovrws ovdev aces "AQnvaloios xadeioOat 
Koountas ToAduov T audi Kai jvopens. 


A ~ ~ 
érTt Tov TO THY OTpPaTHYeY Gvoua ; 


dnjou. 


II poe\ Gere on TH diavoig Kai eis THY oToaY THY mrotKihyy" 187 


n~ a 8 A 
oudauov, aGdX\a TO Tou 


daravrov yap Uuly TeV raha epryev Ta vromyipara ev TH 


aryopa avdxerrat. 


evrav0a ui ey _Mapabiove paxn veyparrat, 


Ti ouv cory, & “A@nvaio, 4 o eye deve 5 


vis ouv AY Oo 


oTparnyos ; : ovrwat ey epwraevres aravrTes amoxpivar Oe ay, 


10 ort MaAriadys, éxei de UK evyeyparrat. 
aracey, GAN’ oO Simos oun edwxev, adr’ 


TH dwpeay TaUTqY 5 


Tas 5 s OUK HTN Ee 


avr Tov ovdnaros ouvexwpnoev QuT® T pare ypapijvat, Lit ca 
¢ 


KaAouvrt Tous 7 Tpari@ras. 


ev ToLvyy TO HarT pay japa TO 188 


BovAeuripiov, Av édore dwpecy Tote dro ude pevyovra TOV 


15 OnMOV Karayayourty, éorw (deity. 


jv pev yap 6 To Wadicne 


yparvas kal vicnoas Apyivos 6 ex KoiAys, els Tov kara'ya- 
yovrw Tov dnpoy, éypave de mpirov mev avrois els Ouoiav 
Kat avaOjpara douvas x!Alas dpaxnas, Kat Tour eéoriw éAar- 
tov } déxka dpaypai cat avdpa é Exarrov, ereta kehever ore- 


20 pavove bat Oaddow orepary aur@yv &kaorov, GAN’ ov 
TOTe ey yap jv oO Tov Oadrov orepavos TésL08, yuvi 


ae 
4 Q 
€ Kai 


Oo xpucols karareppovyrat, Kat ovde Tovro eikn mpatar xe- 


wplraied 


wpoédGere] Sic Barb. fdg bekl Bak. Cobet.: ceteri et Schultz. wpoodAGere 
vara Ge] Savepeeee pr. g, -veigGe corr. id., ‘+ mox deleto dy +. droxpivecOe dy pq Vat. 


9. dwo- 


Laur. Barb. 7, dwoxplvacte dy n, dwoxpivacde dy m, dwoxpiveicbe bel, dv dwoxprciabe k. 


19. orehavode Gar] creparmoa bekl Bekk. 


§ 187. So in the painting of Marathon, 
you see Miltiades’ figure, but not bis unfor- 
gotten name: that was refused to bim. 

6. dwdvrwv ydp gives the reason for the 
preceding «ai: ‘ You have only to turn from 
the Portico of the Hermae to the Portico of 
the Pictures: your country is not ungrateful, 
all the achievements of her children are on 
record in the market-place.’ This sense 
gives force to the reading wpoéAGere, ‘go on 
a little further :’ volgo mpocéAGere. 

g. obrwol, ‘When a man asks you as I 
ask you now;’ when he appeals to your 
general knowledge, to which the picture 
would add nothing. 

d&moxply dv. We have to choose 
between this reading and dwoxpiveicGe, to 
which several MSS. point. ‘I know you 
will answer’ is harsh, but perhaps with a 
harshness more like the effort of an author 
than the error of a transcriber: however, we 
follow the balance of authority. 


12. wpa. ‘In the foremost place,’ at 
the head of the troops. 

§ 188. The restorers of the democracy 
were crowned—with olive, not with gold: in 
those days the otber was thought bonour 
enough—but only after a rigid proof of their 
services. 

13. & p - The temple of 
Cybele built by Phidias, to expiate the 
slaughter of a uyrpaydprns who had initiated 
the women of Attica. In Pausanias’ time 
the building was extant, and still used as a 
record office. mapa 70 BovAeurtpioy is sus- 
pected as a gloss by many critics, not un- 
reasonably. 

14. rots Grd PvAfes .. narayayovow. 
‘To the men from Phyle who brought back 
the Commons.’ 

a2. kal o082 rotro «tA. ‘And even 
this moderate honour was not allowed to be 
given carelessly, but only after the Senate had 
determined the true list of those actually 





§§ 189, 190. 


KATA KTH2I®ONTOS. 


95 


Agvet, GAN’ axpiBas thy BovAny oxertbauevny, Soros avrav ext 
DudrAq emorropxyOncay, Sre Aaxedatudvor Kat of rpiaxovra 
mpoaéBaddov trois xatadaBovor PuvdAqv, ovy Boor thy rakw 


Mar 9 xX 14 ~ , 9 ‘4 
€Xtrov ev Aatpwveia Tay ToAeuiwy emovTuy. 


ort 8° GAnOG 


Neyo, avayvecerat buiv TO Wydiopa. 


VH®IZMA ITEPI AOPEAZ TOIS ATIO ®YAH2. 
TlapavayvoOt cai 6 yéypape Kryoipav Anuoobeva re tar 


, a of 
MEYLTTOV KAKOY AITO. 


WVHOIZMA. 


Tovre te Wnopicuars efadeiperat 4} rev KatayayovTor 


4 A 4 
Tov Onuov dwpea. 


9 a 3 @ ~ > ~ 9 qe 9 
€{ TOUT eXee KaA@s, Exei VO aAigK pws et 


> «a 9 9%) 9 ? ? 9 8 A “~ 
exeivor kat’ agiay erimyOnoay, ovTos avakios wv orepavovrat. 
a 4 8 9 9 A v e ? e 
Kaito: wuvOavopai y avrov peArXev Eye, ws ov dixata 


2. SuAq} Sua agmn B. et S., qui conferunt Lys. 12, § 52. 
7. Post wapavayvwh 87) add. z. 


Ante AaxeBSaipdvioe of add. z. 


engaged in the defence of Phyle.’ No one 
who had not been there, or had not done his 
duty, was to be allowed a chance of getting 
in by mistake: much less was a man who 
had done the reverse of his duty to be treated 
better than they were. For the construc- 
tion, TAy BovAjy is of course the subject of 
wpaga:, and the object of «eAever, but it is 
an afterthought to express it, as in both 
relations it might have been omitted. tiv 
BovAny, without further designation, usually 
means the Five Hundred: else the investiga- 
tion is a business of a kind that was usually 
referred to the Areopagus. 

1. éwl SvAq. So the best MSS.: volg. 
éwt SvAjs. B. and S. compare Lys. 12, § 


53. 
3. oby Soot riv rdfw «.7.A. The sym- 
metry of the clauses is rather 2 fictitious 


one, but the object of it is to imply what is 
stated below, § 245, ‘if you ask what are 
Demosthenes’ qualifications for a crown, you 
can only say, His vices.’ 

§ 189. Fou bear what was done for them 
—a disgracefully mean reward, if Ctesipbon 
be right. 

10. akelperar. It ceases to be a Saped 
worth mentioning: it becomes a fact, that 
the people ungratefully gave no reward to 
the restorers of their liberty, if 2 man who 
had done so little service to the state—in 
fact, less than none—received a reward such 
as Ctesiphon proposed. 

12. orepavoOrat. In an imperfect sense, 


Volg. et Bekk. SuAfjs. 


‘jt is proposed to crown him.’ But there 
are occasional indications, that Aeschines 
felt as he went on that his case was hopeless, 
and this perhaps is one of them: he admits 
that Demosthenes is in a fair way to get the 
crown, but can only protest that he does not 
deserve it. 

§ 190. Then be pretends that be ought to 
be compared with bis contemporaries only. 
But no one deserves a crown unless be can 
afford to be compared with the bigbest stand- 
ard of absolute merit. 

- 13. muvOdvopal y’ abrov pédAay Adyay 
«tA. The illustration does actually occur 
in Demosthenes’ speech as we have it, § 392. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that the 
whole of this section was added in preparing 
the speech for publication, or rather for use 
in Aeschines’ school of rhetoric. 
though Aeschines may have guessed the line 
of Demosthenes’ argument, or even have 
had intelligence of the concrete shape it 
would take (neither Demosthenes in describ- 
ing his intended point, nor the reporter in 
telling Aeschines, was likely to omit the 
vivid details which made it telling and easy 
to remember), it is hardly likely that Demo- 
sthenes would have repeated his illustration 
unaltered after this attempt to mar its point. 
gnat (volgo ¢hoe) is to be referred to De- 
mosthenes’ habitual language about the trial, 
though it would suit the point of view 
of a man with Demosthenes’ speech before 
him, 


5 


And al- - 


96 AIZXINOT 


§$ 191, 192. 
TOLw wapaBaddwy auT@ Ta TaY Tpoyovwy épya’ oude yap 
Piraupwva yor Tov WUKT HY ‘Orvprriace orepavebijvat viKy= 
cayra DAaiicov Tov araNatov éxeivov mUKT AY, ada TOUS cal 
éaurov ayonoras, oomep u“as ayvoowwras, OTt Tois fev WuK- 

5 Tas eoriy 6 aye mpos aAAijhous, Trois & aktoto: sreavov- 
o8at 7 pos aurny Th Gperny, nS Kal évexa orepavoivrat. oet 
yep TOV KipuKa Gvpevdeiv, oray Thy avdppnawy ev TH Ocarpy 
wouras mpos tous "EAAnvas. gy ovv Huiv, cs Tlarasiovos 
Guewvov wewoNiTevoat, dieErO, aANr’ epuxduevos TNS avdpaya- 

10 Oas, ovTw Tas Xapiras Tov djuoy anrairet. 

“Iva de wy arowAave vuas ax0 Ths Vroldrews, avayvererat 191 
Univ O Ypauparers TO éwitypauya, O emyeyparrat Tois amo 
DurAjs Tov Onpoy xatayayovowy. 


EQVITPAMMA. 


15 Tovcd aperiis Evexa orepavors eyépatpe manaly Ov 


ojuos “AOnvaiwy, of wore Tous adixots 
derpois apkavras m parrot ToAews KaTamravety 
ipEav, kivouvoy oauacy apamevot. 


“Ore Tous Tapa Tous vowous dpfavras karehuoay, dia Trovr av- 192 


20 Tous yo 6 rourrns TysnOFvar. EvavAov yap hv Ett TOTE TAaTW, 


2. ] Sic agmnk Vat. Laur. Flor., gaat b, gact al: 
5. 8 dydw] dydy fedg : 


4- Spiis) hyas fcdbekl. 

9. puxdpevos}] wararapPévew corr. g. 
ekk., wdAnos mpuros el. 

per incoriam Frank. 


4. Gowep pas dyvooivrag. The accu- 
sative by a kind of attraction to @:Adppewa 
-. oTepayabiwa: miajoayra: what Demo- 
sthenes ‘bought is expressed in the same con- 
struction as what he said. 

6. Bet ydp tdv wipvea ktA. Half 
ironical: ‘if you are vain enough to require 
that your virtue shall be proclaimed to all 
Greece in spite of the law, you ought at least 
to let the virtue be real.’ 

8. Ilavauclevos. According to Suidas, 
he traded upon quarrels with young men of 
rank and character: but the context here 
would lead us to think of political rather 
than private rascality. 

10. ore. Almost equivalent to 7a, 
‘first attain to virtue, and then ask to be 
thanked for it.” Only ofre does not empha- 
sise the idea of time: it is ‘when you are in 
that state," not, ‘ afterwards, when you have 
done that.’ 

§ 191. But consider the spirit of those 
men, tbe restorers of the democracy. 

tr. fva 82 pa .. bwoOdoews. He con- 


‘Scribe woAcas ap@ror’ Frank. 


volgo ¢hoe. Vid. annot. 
‘scrib. opinor dydv’ Frank. 
17. wparo. wédews}] wiAi0s wparo bk 
20. én] Om. a et fortasse 


cludes the digression about the comparative 
frequency of crowns in old and recent times, 
but from the mention of the restorers of the 
democracy he passes back to the subject of 
70 wapdévopor gradually. 

15. wadal aly bev Sauce: With special re- 
ference to the autochthonous character of 
the nation, and its antiquity, Thuc. 2. 36. 
The word waAaly@ew also occurs in Aesch. 
S. c. T. 105 wadalyOow “Apns, where the 
sense is very similar. Ares was the father of 
Harmonia, the ancestress of the royal line: 
and the Sparti were descended from his 
sacred dragon. 

§ 192. In those days (I beard it from my 
Sather, who shared in them) men knew what 
it was for Law to be overthrown: 

20. €vaviov ydp..aaow. ‘At that 
time every one had it dinned iuto their ears,’ 
because the Four Hundred had abolished 
the ypag?) sapaydépow as the first step in 
their revolution: of which that of the Thirty 
was considered the natural sequel. reves 
will probably mean the Four Hundred. 





§ 193. KATA KTH3IGONTOS. oF 
Sri tThvixaira 6 Onuos KaTeAUOn, éewetdy TwWes Tas Yypadas Tay 
qapavonwy aveiAoy. Kal yap Tol, ws eyo Tou TaTpos Tou 
€.avTou exw Oavouny, os érn Brovs evevimovra Kat wevre éT eX EU- 
THEY, drdyrev merar xv Tay Tovey TH ‘TOnet, os moAAakts 


7pos ee dveEner emi oxonis" épn yap, ore dprivs KaTeAn= 5 


Ww 
Auber 6 diuos, el Ts eiaiot ypapny Tapavdpiov els dixarrapioy, 
eivat OpMoLoy TO Gvoua kat TO épryov. Te yap eorwy avoouibre- 


198 poy avdpos mapavona AeyovTos Kai Fparrovros 5 Kal TH axpo- 


acw, as éxelvos amnyyedrev, ov TOV aUroy Tpomov erorovvTo, 
damrep vv yiyverat, GAN’ Hoav woAv XaAerarepor ot dicagrat 
Tois Ta wapavoua Ypacpovery avrov TOU KaTnyOpov, Kai 7ToA- 
Aaxts aver di ov TOV ypanmaréa Kat éxéhevoy wadw avaryuy vo 
OKely TOUS YOMOUS Kat TO Wiproua, Kat yAloxovTo ot mapa- 
vou ypapovres, oUK ef wavras wapanndnaeay Tous vouors, 
GAY’ et play povoy cvAAaBnv mwapadnageay. TO de vi yiy- 
vOmevov mparyna Umepxarayéhacrov cor’ O Mey yap ypaL- 
mares avayryvecKe TO Tapavouoy, of de dixarral wamrep erpony 


4. 88) Vid. annot. Mox Frank. d&effey scribi jubet. 


6. yea] + 
11. ra] Om. fed bekl Bekk. fussah 


12. dvero8ifov] éverddi(ov b, ‘corr. g, et marg. m. 


16. ydp] Om. gmekl. 


2. TOO garpdg TOO éxavro0: cp. Ac. de 
F. L. p. 38, § 823. Aeschines knew the 
discreditable stories about his father’s origin 
and, it appears, could afford to notice them 
as there, or to treat them as beneath notice, 
as here. 

3. évevicovra Kal qwévre: cp. Ae. de F. 
L. $n, He therefore died the year after his 
son's acquittal. 

4. 8s woAdAdurg. As the repetition of 
the relative, after 39 gry Brods x.7.A., is 
clumsy, one is tempted to adopt Markland’ s 
conjecture o¥s. Taylor’s, ws, is exposed to 
just the same objection as the text. 

5. Se— qe. dri cyodfs. ‘Used to tell 
me “7 about it.’ 

$y ydp resumes «al ydp ro, and gives 
the Silt of évavAoy Fv, The form of the 
paragraph is lively and ungrammatical: we 
rag have expected Sporov Fy, to complete 
. twuvOardépny, instead of pn .. eva 
Sie 
6, elaloe ypadfv. Volg. ante Bekk. 
ypadh: the only attraction of which is the 
occurrence of the phrase below, § 198. 
Only one MS. has it. 

7. etvar Spotov +d Svopa Kal +d Epyov. 
‘The thing was treated in fact as it was in 
theory,’ the trial in name was a trial indeed; 
‘and reason good; for what is more abom- 
inable than a man who breaks the law in 


word and deed?’ The antithesis of the 
last clause is a temptation to take that of 
the former as parallel to it, so that rd dvopa 
wai 7d épyow should balance Adyorros Kal 
aparrovros. But rd dvopa then would 
have to mean ‘his proposition,’ which is 
hardly possible ; if it were, the point would 
be ‘a mover of illegal resolutions is as bad 
as a law-breaker in action,’ a common crimi- 
nal. It would be a bad commendation to 
say, ‘when a man was brought to trial for 
an unconstitutional law, men were as indig- 
nant at bearing the name as at the thing 
itself,’ i.e. they started with a prejudice 
against the prisoner, thinking that to be 
even suspected of such a crime was a crime 
in itself. But Aeschines does sometimes 
pay such doubtful compliments. 

§ 193. The court attended to the legal 
details, and punished the slightest irregu- 
larity; now they do not attend to the laws, 


‘but only to the speeches, 


11. wodAdas. Probably ‘ often’ in 
every trial, not merely ‘in many trials.’ 


12. aver b8iLov. ‘Pulled him up,’ made 


him go over the ground again: explained by 


the next clause. 

17. éwpShv. A magical formula, that 
had to be gone through before the trial 
could legitimately commence, but which no 
one was expected to understand. 
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§§ 194, 195- 


a 9 , , a“ . r 4 ee ‘ ‘ 
my adAoTploy TL Wpayya axpownevor pos eTEepH TIL THY 


yveuny Exovoww. 
a 


én 0 ex TeY TeXVOV Tov Anpocbevous air- 194 
xpov os ev ois dixaornpiors mwapacexer Ge. 


[LETEVHVERT AL 


yap vmiv Ta ‘ris woAews Sixata’ 6 Mev yap KaTHYyopos a7TroAO- 
Byerra, 6 de hevywy trav ypady xarnyopei, of de duaarrat 
éviore wy mév eiot Kpital éridavOavoyvra, wy O° ovK eict dixa- 
oral, wept Tovrwy avayxaCovrar Thy \yithov Geépewv. Aéye de 
Oo hevywv, dv dpa rol? avbyrat Tob wrpayuaros, ovx ws Evvoua 
yéypadev, adr’ ws dn wore Kat wpdrepov repos TotavTa 


10 yparpas awépuyey. ep’ @ cal vuvi peya ppoveiy axovw Kry- 
9 e 


opovra. eTodua 


0 év vpiv rote ceuviverOa ’Apicropov 195 


éxeivos 6 "ACyneis Adywv, Ste ypadas wapavopwy mweevyev 


eBdopyxovra Kal révre. 


GAN’ ouxXt Oo Keégdados 6 waAa.os 


4. tpiv] Ita Markl. Bekk. Frank. Schultz: #piv bek, ceteri bpd, unde ip’ tpaw Reisk. : 


om. B. et S. 1K. 
beki Cobet. 


1. wpdg tripw nvi. Perhaps he means, 
that they do not attend to the trial at all 
during the reading of the impeached resolu- 
tion and the sapayeypaypévo: vou. He 
does not mean that they are inattentive to 
the trial rougbout, but the 43 32 of the 
next sentence makes it unlikely that he here 
introduces the charge, which follows there, 
of deciding the trial on a false issue. Here 
the point seems to be, ‘they form their 
opinion of the illegality, not from the laws but 
from the speeches;’ then he goes on to say, 
‘they often come to decide without regard- 
ing the question of illegality at all.’ 

§ 194. And since Demosthenes bas influ- 
enced the courts, often decide on a totally 
irrelevant issue, because the speeches are about 
one. 
2. 48m... wapadéxeoGe. ‘It has come 
to this, through the arts of Demosthenes, 
that you habitually tolerate a shameful cus- 
tom in the courts:’ the force of the present 
is fixed by perevfvexras. 

4. 5 pev ydp .. xarnyope’: cp. Ae. in 
Tim. p. 25, § 178, which proves that ascrib- 
ing the custom to Demosthenes is not a 
meaningless invective. Here the moral is, 
‘If you had attended to the technicalities I 
began with, you would have voted right: 
as it is, I have to defend myself against 
Demosthenes’ stock accusations, and you 
will vote on the general merits of our respec- 
tive policy.’ 

5. ol 82 Stxacral .. epvral .. S&xacral. 
‘ The judges in the court forget the questions 
they have to decide, and have to vote on 
questions that are not before the court,’ even 


Aporodav] + 6’ Aporopay g t. 12. 
13. & Képados] Kégados z. 


mipevyey)] daiguye 


supposing it is the judges’ business, as indi- 
vidual citizens, to have an opinion on them, 
Siucagral being the more technical word. 
Cobet and Schultz would omit the second 
Sucacrai, but the above point seems to 
justify its retention. 

7. avayxafovrar. They are forced to 
decide the issue they have allowed to be 
raised. 

10. é’ & wal «.rA. The argument is 
actually brought forward, D. de Cor. § 281: 
cp. ibid. §§ 103 sq., 145 sqq. Of course a 
modern court would consider the defence a 
good one: it is the only technical weakness 
of Aeschines’ case. 

§ 195. In consequence of this change of 
spirit, Aristopbon prides himself on bis skill 
in getting off charges, which Cepbalus prided 
bimself on never incurring. 

15. "“Aptoropdv: cp. sup. ad § 139. 

13. Képados. Sometimes confounded, 
even by ancient writers, with the friend of 
Pericles, and interlocutor in Plato’s Republic. 
But he was a Syracusan, and never was 
admitted to Athenian citizenship, and so 
cannot have proposed resolutions in the As- 
sembly. This Cephalus was a demagogue 
of rather later date, one of those who over- 
threw the Thirty (by which time his name- 
sake was dead). He is mentioned by Ari- 
stophanes in Eccles. 248, as one of the 
speakers Praxagora will find it hardest to 
reply to: but whether we are to understand 
from that passage that the author thought 
him a scurrilous debater or a steady friend to 
the constitution is not clear. Modern writ- 
ers have assumed the former. 
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§§ 196, 197. 
éxeivos, 6 doxav dnuoriKeratos yeyovevat, ovx oUTWS, GAN éxt 
Tois evavrios edirorimeiro, Aéyw, Ott wKeioTa TavTov yeypa- 
gos npicpara ovdeniay wovrote ypadny nepevye Trapaycuey, 
Kahis, oluat, veuvuvduevos. eypadovro yap aAAjAous jwapavo- 
fLwv OU “Ovo of dtaTroALTevoKevat, GAAG Kat ot iro: Tous Pidous, § 
196 «i rt éeLauapravorey cis THv Todw. exeiOey Se TovTO yvuwcerbe. 
"Apyxivos yap 6 é Koidns éypavparo Tapavomev OpacvBov- 
Aov Tov LZrepia [ypaarra tt wapa rovs véuous], va Tar 
auyxare\Oovrwy aire aro Pudjs, Kat efAe vewori yeyevnucvev 


9 ~ A 5 ~ a n~ 
QUT TwY evEepyertiov, as OVX UTeAoYicavTo of SikacTal’ HyourTO 
b ef , 9 a , 9 A a , 
yap, worep tore avrous devyovras awa Pudrjs OpacuGovdros 
KaTyyayey, ovrw viv meévovras ekehaivey Tapa Tous vomous 
e 4 9 9 9 A“ bd 9 @ 9 , , 
197 ypadovra ti. aAX’ ov viv, GAN arav Tovvayriov yiyverat’ 
e@ s | 9 A a a “~ a 
of yap ayabot orparnyot viv Kai Tov Tas oITHoEs TIVES 
e ld > ~ ~~ “a 
evpnuevov ev TH MpuTaveiw eLartovvrat Tas ypadas Tay wapa- 


yO, OUS veils axaploTous eivat dixaiws dv vro\apBavorte’ 
e yap ris ev Onuoxparia Teriunuévos, év To.avTy woAcreia, 
nv of Oeot cat of vouor sHCovot, rod\ug BonOeiv rois wapa- 
voua ypadouct, xaradver Thy Todireiav, Up’ Hs Teriunrat. 


ate ret Epevye bekl, Epuye inate 

»: vid, annot. Paullo supra 7, Los gr 
12. wapa tovs vd Ypado 77 
13. GAX’ Grav] and T 
hpty bi, byaw ceteri, om. B. et S. 


5. ot Sawodvrevépevor. Just equivalent 
to the Latin ‘de republica dissentire,’ which 
implies the previous possibility of agreement, 
and explains the distinction of Ammonius, 
SawodsrevecGa A€-youo: Trovs bx tHe abrfs 
gwéAcus’ dytiwodiretecbas 82 rods ef érépas 
3: érépas dyridiagrarovvras GAAfAas., Eg. 
Demosthenes would be said 3:awoAcreveo@a: 
Aicxive, but dyriwodsreverOa: would be 
applied to his debate with Philip’s ambassa- 
dors at Thebes. 

§ 196. Tbrasybulus did not escape for bis 
services: Archinus bimself did not besitate to 
prosecute bim: for bis services were the re- 
storathon of law, and law overrides friend- 
ship. 

6. &eetOev. Much like érelvyws above, 
§ 168. So D. de Cor. § 192. 

8. [ypéypavra .. vépous]. Naturally sus- 
pected as a gloss by Hamaker. The proposal 
was to confer citizenship on Lysias for his 
services against the Thirty, without the ne- 
cessary wpoBovAcupa, 

va Trav «.7.A. The story is given in 
Ps. Plut. Vit. X. Orat. Lysias, p. 835 fin.: 
from the form of his sentence, Orelli (ap. 
Bremi ad hunc loc.) conjectures that he read 


ay Vat. bekl Bekk. Schultz. 


8. éva] orepavoty iva libri praeter fdg 


.. vdpous omitti jubent Hamak. Frank. Schultz. 
ypagporrdé +: wupd rovs vdpous bekl Bekk. 


14. bptv] Sic ek Bekk. Frank. 


évi, which would be a curious dativus com- 
modi. If we retain the clause ypdyayra .. 
vdépous, we must take the two accusatives as 
qualifications, in different senses, of Opacu- 
Bovdop, ‘ because he proposed .., though he 
was one ..:’ not as though éva roy referred 
to Lysias, and were a double accusative after 
ypayaryra. But probably the latter view 
was taken by the author of the gloss orega- 
vouv found in nearly all MSS. before éa, as 
well as by those who read évf. 

12. pévovras éfeAatveav. Compare the 
expression in the Heliastic Oath (given ap. 
Dem. in Timocr. pp. 746, 747) od8¢ rods 
pévoyras tfeA@ mapa rovs ydpove Tovs Ket- 
pévous «7A, - 

§ 197. Now men, themselves good and 
bonoured public servants, turn against the 
public service in cases like this. 

15. Eacrodvrat tds ypadds. The com- 
mon sense of éfa:reic@az is to withdraw by 
entreaty, whether from judgment or from 
vengeance. Hence it can be used with an 
accusative either of the cnminal, as Dem. 
Mid. p. 426, § 27, or of the crime, as Eur. 
Andr. 53-55, or of the case, as here. 

18. of Geol kat of vépor: cp. above, § 6. 


H 2 


a . @w 
10 TEpav mapareirar’’ Ooris 
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tis ov amodederas Adyos avdpi daly suvnyépy Kai ow- 108 


§§ 198-200. 


eo Vand ee , 9 r , 3 a ee 8 4 
pou; eyo retw. eis Tpia pépy dramperrar 4 nuepa, Tay 
na A 
elain ypady wapavopwv eis TO dikagrypiov. éryxeiTa ‘yap 
TO pev mpitoy Twp TH KaTyydp~ Kal Tois voLots Kai TH on 


5 woxparia, To Oe devrepoy Gowp TH THY ypapny hevyorvr: Kai 


Trois eis avrTo To mwpayua A€yovow eredavy de TH wpwTn 
Wide wn AvO_ TO Tapdvouov, dn TO Tpirov Vdwp éyxeirat 


TH Tino Kal TH peyeOn THs Opyis Ths vmerépas. 


pev ody ev TH Tipnoe thy Wipov aire, Tv opyny Thy Upe- 


0° &y Te TpeTe Adyo Thy Widov 


9 a 9 a o 9 a ,) 4 9 a oO. ww 
airei, Spxov atrei, vouov aitei, Onmoxpariay atrei, oy ovTe 
“~ 4 a v 3 9 A e 4 ~ 
airjoa ovdev Satov ovdevi ovr airnOevra érépp dovvat. xe- 
9 a 0 enw a , A a 
AeUcaTe ovY avTOUS, eagayTas Uuas THY TPwTHY Wiiov KaTa 


A 9 ~ 9 a , 
Tovs vopous dteveyxeiv, avavray ei¢ THY Tipyow. 


eyurye, © “AOnvaiot, dAltyou déw eizreiv, ws Kat vopxov det TeO;- 
var ext tais ypachais wdvov Tay rapavopev, wy ekeivar pyre 


1. dvBpt Scxalp cuvnydpy Kal avdpov] Ita afed: dydpt cunpydpy diucaly Kat 


o&ppon gmn B. et S.: dvdpt & 
bek 


d. 10. wapaireirat] alreira: gmn. 
vdpov alret ponunt z Flor. bekl, post riv yippoy alrei Vat. p. 
16. tats .. rv] rais b Bekk., ceteri ray. 


dwayray p. Reisk. 


§ 198. The right thing for a man to do 
in defence of such a case is to speak only in 
mitigation of penalty : 

1. dvbpi Sexalp cuvnyépey cal cadpon. 
So most MSS.: B. and S. and others trans- 
pose cuynyépy Sixaly. As a matter of taste, 
it is hard to say which order is preferable: 
‘what is a man to say who wishes to be 
loyal to his client, without transgressing his 
duty to the state?’ is the sense in either 
case. To express this, it is more obvious to 
couple Sealy xai cdppom immediately to- 
gether; but, some may think, less artistic. 

a. Srav eloly ypagi wapavépov. The 
arrangement was common to all public pro- 
secutions. 

4. T} Karnybpe.. Snpoxparig. Ac- 
schines does not quite assume that the ac- 
cused is guilty, but does assume that the 
accuser has no motive but loyalty for the 
prosecution. 

6. eg abrd +d mp&ypa. To prove that 
the decree is consistent with the letter of the 
law. 

§ 199. Then, and then only, are appeals 
to your favour admissible witbout treason. 

g. THv Wiidov aire. ‘Asks for your 
vote as a favour,’ instead of attempting to 
convince you that the vote favourable to 
him will be rigbe. 

10. wapairetras. ‘Tries by his entrea- 


waly ovynydpy bekl. Vid. annot. 


11. Spxoy al Oa hee poe 
. Sprov alret . agmn, 
: 14. Gwavrav) éwe:ra 


ties to turn aside your anger’ is the force of 
the preposition: ‘to beg off’ in English 
covers the sense both of wapareio@a: and 
tfareioba. 

11. Spxov alrdi, vépov aire’, Snpoxpa- 
vlav alvet. This figure ém:pov?), which pro- 
duces its effect by dwelling on a subject 
through a juxtaposition of equivalent clauses 
in crescendo, is characteristic of Aeschines, 
as polysyndeton is of Demosthenes. Cp. 
above, §§ 24, 25,94: below, §§ 201 fin. 203. 

13. abrots. The po. whom Ae- 
schines feels obliged to treat without abuse. 
It is not known who they were: one might 
almost guess Phocion, from his known indif- 
ference to party ties, and Aeschines’ depre- 
catory respect. But in § 230, it seems hinted 
the general engaged was no speaker. 

§§ 200, 201. In fact, I wish that tm these 
trials advocates were not allowed at all, to 
obscure the simple legal issue. 

16. pdvov. ‘In other public trials, there 
will ordinarily be room for differences of 
opinion, either as to the facts or the merits 
of the case (déporoy 7d Sixaoy): in these 
the thing to be done is simply to compare 
the texts of two documents. Of course Ae- 
schines exaggerates the simplicity of the 
latter problem; perhaps honestly, because, 
having himself a lawyer’s intellect, be found 
it easy. 


éoTts 199 


SAws & 200 


§§ 201, 202. KATA KTHSI@OQNTOS. 101 
Tw KaTnyép@ auvnyopovs wapacxerOa pyre TH THY ypapny 
Tay Tapavouwy hevyorrt. ov yap adpiardy éeort TO diKacoy, 
GAN’ wpiauévov Tois vomors Tois Umerepos. Wowep yap ev TH 
Texrovixyn, Grav eidéevac BovdwopeOa ro opOoyv Kat TO mH, Tov 


(4 z a 
2Ol kavova rporepoper, @ diayryveoxerat, olTw Kal év rais ypa- 


ais Tav wapavouwy wapaxerrat Kavev Tov dtxaiov Tovrt 76 
wavidtoy Kat TO Wadioua xal of wapayeypaumevor vopor. 
TavTa cuu:wvovvra adAjdos emideitas KaraBawe’ Kai ri dei 
ae AnuooOevny wrapaxareiv; Grav Jo vreprndyaas Thy diKcaiay 
amooyiay mapaxadys Kaxotpyov avOpwrov Kai Teyvirny Novyor, 
KNewres Tyv axpoacw, Brarres Thy woAW, KaTadves THY 
dnpoxpariav. 

Tis ov éotiw arotpory Twv To.ovTwy Adyev; eyo Eps. 
emeday mporeAOwy evravoi Krnowpov dteEeAOn apos vmas 
TOUTO ON TO GuvTETAayMEeVvOY aUT@ Tpooimov, Ererr’ evdtat piBn 
Kat ay amoAoynral, Vrouvycat avrov avev OopvBou ro cavi- 
dcov aBelv Kat rovs vonous To nhicnar: wapavayvovat. 
éav dé uy wpocrotzrat Uucy axoverv, unde Ypmeis exeivou eOéAETe 


6. 


14. wpowedOdv] wpocAOdy el. 


6. rourt td cavifkov is the whole, rd 
Yhpiopa and of wapayeypappévor vdpor the 
parts, the two written in parallel columns on 
the tablet, for comparison and contrast. 

g. brepwndioas. ‘Overleaping the 
limits :’ cp. above, § 12. The word is 
chosen to express the extent, the easy 
magnificence, so to speak, of Ctesiphon’s 
contempt for law. 

10. kaxo0pyov. Fitted to carry you 
through in setting aside the constitution by 
violence: rexvlryy Adyou, fitted to disguise 
the true nature of your attempt. rexvirny 
Adéyow of Demosthenes also in Ae. in Tim. 
p. 24, § 170. 

11. «Aérrag tiv dxpéaciw: cp. above, 
§ 99, which seems to indicate that the sense 
is rather ‘playing tricks with the ears’ of the 
courts, ‘taking in those who allow you a 
hearing,’ than ‘gaining a hearing under false 
pretences,’ the most obvious sense here. 

§ 202. It rests with you, judges, to re- 
move these abuses, by refusing Ctesipbon a 
bearing except when speaking to the point: 


15. Totro 8 td cuvreraypévov atre 
mpoolwov. ‘The introductory remarks, 


which you will of course regard as assigned 
to him by Demosthenes.’ The ablest orator 
on the side seems to have undertaken the 
conduct of the defence generally, and to 


wav] rais ray k Bekk. Mox ‘ «al ante rd ¥fpiopa puto delendum esse’ Saupp. 


have assigned to each of the ovrfryopa 
their respective parts; it does not follow 
that Ctesiphon’s speech is supposed to have 
been written by Demosthenes, but only so 
arranged by him as to serve as a mpoolmcov 
to his own, 

émevr’ évStarp(By. ‘And then begins 
making a delay, instead of proceeding with 
his defence.’ Having said a few things cal- 
culated to introduce Demosthenes’ speech, 
he goes on for a little while, lest curtness 
should seem disrespectful to the court; but 
never gets beyond his exordium, and then, 
apologising for his inexperience in speaking, 
asks to be allowed to entrust his cause to 
Demosthenes. 

16. dvev OopuBov goes with trour}oar’ 
av’roy, and is answered by pnd3e iyeis txelvou 
doérere dwovew. For the danger of the 
court scraping a man down, and the use of 
OopuBey in Re technical sense of refusing 
him a hearing by such means, cp. Plat. Apol. 
p. 20 E, Andoc. Alcib. p. 30, init. § 4, the 
latter in a context somewhat like this. 

18. ddv 88 py wpoomorjrar. ‘If he 
pretends not to hear you.’ . The pretence 
would not be absurd, as 500 men could 
hardly cry out in perfect unison, even if 
unanimous in making the demand Aeschines 
suggests. 
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102 AISXINOY §§ 203, 204. 
Geovely" ov yap Tav evydvrwy tas ov dtkaias azodo- 
“~ v 
rylas eiaeAnAvOaTe axpoagopevot, GAAa Tav eOe\ovTwy dikaiws 
~ 4 
atroAoyeia Oat. cay oO vmeprnoyoas Tv Otxaiay amoAoyiay 208 
Anpocbevny wapaxa\y, pwadiora pev my mpocdéexerBe Kaxovp- 
yor avOpwror, oiduevoy pyuace Tous vopous avaipyoey, no 
év apern TOU vuav pydels KaradoyiCérOw, os dy émravepope- 
vou K-rnoipwvros, et xareon Annoobevny, apwros avaBonon 
“xaXer, Kade.” ert cavrov Kadeis, eri Tous vomous KaNeis, 
¢ 4 a , a a 3° wv CC «a 3 , 9 a : 
ext tnv dOnmoxpariav Kadeis. av Gpa viv O&n axovev, 
akiwworare tov AnpocOevny ror avrov Tpomrov anrodoveic bat, 
“~ a 
Svarep Kayo Karnyopnka. eyo de ras KaTnyopnKa ; va Kat 
@ ? e n~ » e wv 3 r) + Y A Gé o 20 4. 
Urouvncw uuas. ouTre Tov idtov Biov tov AnpuocBevovs mpo- 
Tepoy deEn{AOov OvTe Tay Snpocioy adiknuatwy ovdevos mpo- 
, , ” ’ 4 . , a ’ 
Tepov envycOnv, apOova dymrov Kat moda Exwv Aeyewv,  wWav- 
Twv y dv env aropwraros’ ad\a Tpw@rov pev ToUs voLouS 
éréderka amayopevovras uy oTedpavovy rovs Urevbuvous, Ererra 
TOV pyropa éEn\eyea ypa\barra AnpocOevny vrevOuvoy oyra 


1. Alterum o¥ om. Flor. Hamaker. a. Trav addvrov] rds ray UedrAdvraw volg. 


ante Bekk., sine librorum auctoritate. 4. ‘Verba caxoupyor .. dvaphoey Bakius ut 
ex § 16 repetita delet :’ atque ex eodem loco z iis: vopsar?y praeponit. 7. d xadfog 
el wxadéow agmnp Joan. Sicul, ef xadéoe: fedgz, et xaréoee bekl, el waréoo Ald. Reisk. 
wadéow B. et S. 11. Svwep .. w&s] Svwep xdyh. dé woe fed Barb. 13. obSevds 





apérepov] mpérepoy ovdévos a. 


a. dxpoacdépevesn. Perhaps with the 
notion of ‘ listening for entertainment.’ 

§ 203. And by refusing Demosthenes a 
bearing at all, except on condition of follow- 
ing the order of my speech: 

3. twepwydhoas ..doAoylav. It is 
hard to avoid thinking that some of these 
words are a repetition from § 201. Similarly 
those that follow, axotpyor .. dva:phoer, 
are repeated from § 14, with only the sub- 
stitution of dyOpawoy for cogiorhy: and 
one good MS. puts gogucriy before xaxovp- 
vow here. 

5. pnd’ dv dperg w.rA. ‘Let none of 
you make it a merit, if he is the first, 
when Ctesiphon asks if he shall call De- 
mosthenes, to cry out ‘‘Call him.”’ é& 
dpery, ‘as a proof of kindness:’ cp. Thuc. 
2. 40. 

, ed xadéop. Bekker compares Ae. de 
F. L. p. 36, §§ 67 fin., 71, for ef with a 
deliberative conjunctive : inthe former passage 
there are traces of a v.1. with the future. 
The best group of MSS., with Joannes Sicel- 
iota, here read ef xaAéow; whence B. and S. 
% xaréow, which may be right, and in any 
case is what Ctesiphon would actually say. 
But the variations of the MSS. suggest the 


view that they are all conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text. 

8. wdAde, xdAe. Repeated, in a good- 
natured eagerness to give the man on his 
trial every chance. 

T1. Svmep xdye. The force of xal is ‘to 
submit to the same restrictions in his defence 
to which I have submitted in my accusation,’ 
trying to disguise the fact, that his demand 
deprives his enemy of a liberty which he 
himself has used. Demosthenes naturally 
refuses this demand at the outset, De Cor. 
§ 15. 

§ 204. First I alleged the law against 
crowning accountable offictals, and proved 
that Cresipbon violated it openly ; replying to 
objections. 

12. o6re tov (rov Blov .r.A. Accord- 
ing to the hackneyed custom of vulgar ora- 
tors (followed even by Cicero). Demo- 
sthenes does sof begin with attacks on Ae- 
schines’ private life, and De Cor. § 1.3 may 
be held to refer to this passage: whence it 
appears that here Aeschines has not altered 
the speech since delivery. 

15. &wopwraros. ‘Most helpless,’ un- 
able to avail myself of an extensive choice. 


(ebwopla) of topics. 


205 cirov, as aia Kat Umas drapynuovevery. 


206 pociwy aducnuaror eyo. 


$$ 205, 206: KATA KTH3I®ONTOS. 103 
orepavoiy oudey mpoBaXdcpevor, ovde mporeyyparpavra  éqret- 
dav d@ Tas evOuvas,” adda TavTehos Kat Upav Kal TOV voKwy 
-xararedpovncdra’ kai Tas éoopevas mpos Taira mpopacers 
devrepov O Umi dtE- 
EnOov TOUS rept TY KnpvymaTwY vomous, ev ols drappydny 
Greiprrrat TOV UEO TOU Onpou oreavovpevov wn knpurreo Oat 
eo THIS éxxAnotas 6 oe prrrwp o perywv THY ypapny ou Tous 
yowmous povov mapaBeBncev, GAAa@ Kal roy Kacpov THS avappy- 
wews Kai Tov TOror, KeNevwv ovK ev TH exxAnoia, GAN ev TO 
Bear py THY avdppnow yiyver Oat, od? _eexdqoiaCdvrew "Ar- 
vaiwy, a\ha MeANSvT wy Tparyepdtoy eigievat’ = ravTa 8 cia 
mikpa ev epi TeV idLwy elroy, Ta Oe wheiora wept Twv On- 
obre oy Kat Tov AnpooBevqv aE red 
care amodoryeia Oat ™ pos TOV TeV VrEevOUVwWY YOLOV mpiorov Kat 
Tov mepi TOV KNpUY LAT ov devrepov, TpiTov dé TO _Beyerroy 
Aeyw, ws ovde aktds eoTs Ths dwpecs. eav d vu denrat 


1. wpoPadAdpevov] wpofadrdpuevor Steph. Bekk. , idque mavolt Frank. =pocey- 
ypdwavra | sro nrerte ; 3. tadra] ravras agmnfc. 13. Aéyo] Om. fea 
B. et S. Schultz. ov] Tov péytoroy a: ‘malim 8’ Bekk. 16. 
dEvés} ob3ty dvdfids bel YP. , 0082 dvdfids k, ode dvdfide f; quae omnia fortasse ex ode 


&£c0e nata sint. Durum est * obK dydfios cum dwoAcyeiaGa: construere. 


1. ob6év wpoBadAdpevov. So the MSS., 
B. and S., and Franke in his text. Bekker, 
and Franke in his second edition, follow 
Stephanus in reading spoBaddcpevov. The 
aorist is of course more symmetrical with 
spoceyypayayra; on the other hand, the 
present may have a distinctive force, ‘ he has 
moved to crown Demosthenes .., without 
attempting a disguise, and without having 
used the specific precaution of a clause...’ 

2. tavreAds. Such a saving clause 
would have been a sign, not of respect, but 
of incomplete contempt. Cp. § 11 sq. 

§ 205. Then I proved that the manner of 
the proclamation was as illegal as the time 
of the gift: lastly, I said a little about De- 
mostbenes’ private vices, and a good deal 
about bis political treasons. 


7. 6 St trap : — ad § 31. The desig- 


nation 6 getyav ri ypadny is required, 
lest 6 Anrwp by itself should seem to mean 


Demosthenes, 

Tous véuous .. Tov Kaipdv .. Kai Tdv 
atémwov. We have had a similar false anti- 
thesis in § 34, ubi vide. Note the Xvag pds 
in the next clause, oba dy rH txxAnolg GAA’ 
dy 7 Oedrpy answering to rly zrémsov, and 
00d’ éxxAnoa(dvraw.. eloidvar to roy xarpey. 

13. Aéyo. B. and S. omit this word, as 


suggested by Markland and supported by 
one group of MSS. But Aeschines means 
to imply, ‘I have continued that subject 
down to this moment,’ according to the 
common Greek idiom. Strictly, Aeschines 
had continued the subject until his digres- 
sions on the degeneracy of Athens, as shewn 
first by recklessness in the bestowal of public 
honours, and then by disregard of illegal 
propositions. If Ady be not genuine, it 
must be a gloss, to give the sense of Reiske’s 
punctuation wept raw dnpoclew, ddianpudrow 
Aéyow, which Bremi calls miram rationem. 

§ 206. Keep bim to the same order: if 
be tries to transgress it, be sure that bis ob- 
ject is to evade the legal point altogetber. 

15. TO pt If 8 were read, Aéyw 
would be superfluous: with 7d, .it is not 
necessary but idiomatic. 

16. ob8¢ &£vog. ‘Not worthy of the gift 
either,’ even if the gift were one that might 
lawfully be given to a worthy man. Some 
MSS. have dydfcos, the negative being in one 
ovx and in another of8éy instead of od8¢. 
These may be merely traces of a reading 
ob3ey déios; or may be corrections on the 
hypothesis that the clause describes, as 
formally it ought, the most important part 
of Demostbenes’ case, not of Aeschines’. 
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104 AISXINOY §§ 207, 208. 
ovyxwpijoat atr@ wept ris Ttakews Tov Adyou, KaTewaryyeANo- 
pevos, ws ert TH TeAeuTH Tis amoAoYias AVoEL TO Tapavopor, 
wh ovyxepeire, und awyvoeO’, St: wadacua tovr eori diKa- 
ornpiov’ ov yap eicavbis wore BovdAcrat Tpos TO Tapavouoy 

S$ dmoAoyeicbat, adr’ ovdev Exwv dikatoy eirreiv eTépwv mrapep- 
Bory mpayuarov eis ANOnv vuas Bovrerar Ths Kxatyyopias 
euBarciv. GBorep odv ev Tois yuMMKOis ayoow Opare ToUs 207 
mucras Tept Tis oTarews GAAHAOS dtaywrrComevous, oUTH Kal 
mets OAnY THY Huepay UME Ths Worews Tept Tis ratews avro 

10 Tov Adyou puaxerOe, Kai uy eaGre avtTov [eis Tous] Ew Tov 
qwapavopou Adyous wepiioracOa, adr’ éyxaOnuevor Kal évedpeu- 
ovres év TH axpodce civeAavvere aUTov eis TOUS TOU TpayLAaTOS 
Adyous, xal ras exrporas avTov Tov Adywv emiTnperTe. GAN’ 208 
a dy cuuByoera viv, €av TovToy Tov TpOTOY THY axpcacty 


4. Botderar} Bovdrosr’ ay yp. x. 8. &AAfAotrs] Ita B. et S., Frankium in Quaest. 


ot 

Aeschin. apud Act. Soc. Gr. secuti. GAAfAovs habent amn, dAAfAous b: volgo wpds dAAf- 
dove. 10. ée trod wapavépou] els rods fa rou mapaydpou Adyous bek! Bekk. (+ els 
rovs delevit corr. b +): dw rod wapaydpou Adyous agmnpc B. et S., éfw rov wapaydyou 
Adyou faq, els rods Tov wapaydpou Adyoue Plin. Ep. 9. 26. Adyous sive Adyou ejiciebat Frank., 
collato Ae. in Tim. p. 25, § 176: idque om. Vat. Laur. 12. apart éxadnolg pr. 
beki Plin. |. c., et mox wapaydpou pro wpd-yparos iidem. 14. édv] édy pi Taylor. 
post Lambinum, idque probat Frank. Vid. annot. 


But Aeschines brings in the assertion ds o5e 
dfids dort, where he ought to have quietly 
asked Demosthenes to prove ws ob« dydfios 
éoriy. Though a fault, it is more in his 
owl manner than a copyist’s. 

I, xarewayye\Adpevos. The word is 
used by Aeschines also in Tim. §§ 117, 173, 
pp. 16, 34: below, § 224 ubi vide. In all 
of these passages the ard seems to have its 
proper force, either ‘ promising’ one person 
something ‘to the detriment’ of another, or 
making a deceitful promise, and so ‘pro- 
mising to the detriment’ of the recipient of 
the promise. Here the reference, if to any 
definite passage in Demosthenes’ speech, is 
to § 71: but it is not likely that this pas- 
sage is added after delivery. For Demo- 
sthenes does not either promise or give the 
legal argument at the end of his speech, but 
in the middle, §§ 140 sqq., as a parenthesis 
in the political one—axovds és péaoor tAdo- 
gas, as the writer of the anonymous Hypo- 
thesis remarks. 

3. wédaiopa ..&ixaormplov. As we 
should say, ‘a lawyer’s trick of fence.’ Cp. 
ad § 28: the almost tropical use of this 
word suggests the metaphor that follows. 

§ 207. Do not allow bim to fight on bis 


nie. [ets sols] to to wapavépou Aéd- 


yous weptlorag@a. Franke’s omission of 
Adyous is now supported by two good MSS., 
but if retained, its retention appears necessarily 
to involve that of els rods, though against the 
balance of MS. authority. wepsiocrac@ae does 
not appear to be ever used transitively, like 
npolorac@a:, in the sense of ‘surrounding 
oneself with’ a thing. With either Bekker’'s 
reading or Franke’s, the sense will be ‘to 
work his way, shift his ground, off the sub- 
ject of the breach of law;’ with that of B. 
and S., we must give it this unusual sense, 
‘entrench himself in arguments outside the 
question of illegality.” wsepslornps, in both 
its transitive and intransitive forms, has 
generally the sense of changing a position 
for the worse. éyxaOhpevn and évedped- 
ovres, and perhaps éxrpowds, continue the 
metaphor of the Palaestra: mild as the 
metaphor is, év rj dxpodoe and raw Ad-yow 
are introduced to soften it. 

§ 208. Else I will warn you of the conse- 
quences. Demosthenes will arise, and identify 
loyalty to the state with loyalty to bis party. 

14. ToGrov tov trpdmov. As éxeivas in 
§ 168 meant ‘in the way I tell you, which is 
not your way, so this must mean ‘in your 
natural way, which I am warning you 
against, i.e. if you let Ctesiphon call Demo- 
sthenes, and Demosthenes argue his own 


§ 209. KATA KTHSI®@ONTOZ. 105 


roijabe, rau Uiv 7On OiKaLos eit a poecireiv. ewes ager yap 
Tov yonTa Kai Badavrioropov Kat dareTunxora THY ToNTelay. 
ovros KAate wey prov h adda yeAwor, emtopkei dé wavTwy 
mpoxetipoTrara: ov dv Oavuacaie de, ce weraBadrdnevos Tois 
eGo TepterTnKore Aoopycerat, packwy Tous ev oAYaPX!- § 
KoUS UT auTns Ths GdOeias SenptOunpevous i nKely ™pos TO TOU 
KaTayopou Sina, Tous O€ Snworixous ™pos TO TOU pevyovros. 
209 Grav on TavTa Aeyn, 7 pos ev ‘TOUS oTaTaTTiKoUs Advyous 
exeivo avT@ vmroBadXere’ “a Anpocbeves, ef cot ray Gotoe 
of aro Purvis pevyovra TOV Onkov karayayavres, oux av oO x 
4 Onpoxparia KaTerry. yuy de éxelvol ev peyadwy Kakov 
oupBavrwv & eowoay Thy ToAw TO KaANorov éx mardetas pima 
PbeyEapevar, 4n jeynouaxeiy’ ou oe éAKomoteEls, Kat paddov 
got méAe THY avOnuepoy AOYywv % Tis awTnpias Tis Toews.” 


3. Pqov] pgdine agmapfed Ald., Agd:oy Scheib. 4. Post mpoyapérara dvOpdraw 


add ‘fed. 8. tatra] ra roatra bekl Bekk. 9. ar ioelsratobte Volg, iwoBddAcre 


Sri: Src om. agmnp B. et S. 


way. If this sense of rovroy ray rpdémov 
seems forced, it is a yet greater difficulty 
how else to find a suitable subject for éwe:- 
cafe. If it were permissible to speculate on 
confusions that may have arisen from suc- 
cessive redactions of the speech, one might 
be tempted to make the connection as fol- 
lows: ‘If you hold Cresipbon to the point 
of law, he will bring in Demosthenes to save 
‘ him by rhetoric,’ treating all after ém rip 
Snpoxpariay wares in § 203 as an after- 
thought. But this seems precluded by De- 
mosthenes’ reference to Aeschines dictating 
to him the order of topics. Some editors 
in despair propose to read édy yx) Tovrop, 
which of course cuts the knot. 

1. Slcards els. ‘1 may be allowed to 
warn you, affecting a disregard, for himself 
personally, of the consequences of the court 
deciding wrongly: he only is determined to 
do his duty to them. So %8n, ‘having told 
you not todo it, I am not afraid to say 
what will happen if you do.’ 

2. Siarerpynxdra tiv wodtrelav. . Prob- 
ably simply ‘who has mutilated and para- 
lysed the city’s life,’ broken its backbone, as 
we should say. Siarerynsétra woditelay 
cannot mean the same as &arerpnxdra wé- 
Auy, ‘divides the city into two hostile par- 
ties,’ and can hardly mean ‘has made politi- 
cal life sectional,’ though either of these 
would suit the next sentence, describing 
what Aeschines calls his oragiacrixods Aé- 
yous; and would be fairly justified by facts, 
in the sense that Demosthenes had managed 
to introduce something like the modern 
‘ government by party,’ without the modern 


14. avOnuepdv] al@nyudpaw fcel pr. b, corr. k. 


assumption that ‘his majesty’s opposition’ 
were as loyal to King Demos as the mini- 
stry. 

4. ov Gv Bavpdoayn. There is no 
such passage in Demosthenes, and the form 
of this sentence looks as though it were 
composed really | before he heard his speech. 
Yet ba’ abrijs ris dAnOelas dinpiOpunpévovs, 
‘told off by the simple force of facts,’ looks 
like a quotation. The party of Aeschines is 
stigmatised as oligarchical, not that of the 
prosecutor generally. 

§ 209. To bis appeals to the Conshttution, 
reply that it would never bave existed if our 
statesmen bad always been like bim: to bis 
oaths, that you and the Gods know bim too 


well to trust bim: 


$GeyFdpevor. ‘Giving utterance to that 
noble lesson’ may express the sense. But 
in the comprehensive sense of the word 
mwa:dela (a favourite of Aeschines, vid. ad 
§ 117), it almost corresponds to ‘ civility’ in 
its eighteenth century use, for which John- 
son thought ‘civilisation’ a needless barbar- 
ism. dwaS8evola at any rate is exactly 
‘incivility’ in that sense. 

13. édxorroveis. As we speak of ‘ estab- 
lishing a raw.’ 

14. atOynpepdv Adywv. Plin. Ep. 9. 26 
quotes the passage with the reading abOnpé- 
pow ; and most MSS. give that form, at least 
as an alternative. The adjective is very tare 
in Attic: if genuine, the sense is not ‘extem- 
pore speeches,’ which Demosthenes’ were 
not, but ‘speeches that are spoken one day 
and done with,’ the same as -por. 





106 AISXINOY § 210. 
@ 3 t A 9 4 4 ~ @ a 
Srav 0° ériopxos ay eis Thy dia Tov Spxwv wiorw Karadvy- 
’ a r, ~ ~ , 
yavn, éxeivo Grouvnuovevoate avTe, STi TH wodAaKts wey ETLOp- 
Kovvri, aet de weO” Spxwv aktovyre micreverOar duvoiv Oarepov 
, a , 
Umapkar dei, wy ovderepoy éort AnuocOévea vrapxov, } Tous 
A “~ 
5 Oeovs Katvous Tous axpoatas fy Tovs avrols. epi de ray 210 
daxpiwy Kai Tov Tovouv Tis wns, Stray was ewepwrg “roi 
3 a f ~ 
puyw, avdpes “AOnvaior; mweprypavaré me ex The woNcTeias® 
9 wv a ? U4 39 9 6 A 7 ~ 6 £ Oc 
oux éorw Smot avarrycoua, avOvroBaddere alto “6 de 
aA ¢ 69 , a é , a ) ? 
djuos 0 “AOnvatwy moi xarapuyn, AnuooOeves; % wpos aotay 
( 4 a 
10 GUUMAXYWY TapacKeuyy; pos woia xpyuata; Ti mwpoBaddo-~ 
“~ 4 “A 
Mevos Umrep Tov dypou TeToATevaa; & wey yap UrEep ceavToU 
A 4 
BeBovAevrat, Gwavres pauev. exArT@V Mev TO GoTU oUK ol- 
~ e ~ 9 a 9 9 9 an 9 ry oe 
Keis, ws doxeis, ev Ilepatet, add eFopueis ex Tig mwodews, 


3. wpds tovg avrovs, quod post de 82 legebatur, deleri voluit Dobr., delevit Frank. 
¥. puyw] Ita agmnp B. et.S. Frank. ceteri caragpiyo. meptypaparé] wepieypalaré 
bk, wepreypdyvaré el: mox hi omnes om. é« rijs wodcrelas: (id vero supplevit corr. 5) ef weps- 
+péapere cum marg. Bern. Reisk. Bakius. 8. Sou] Sy Bekk. 


agmnz Flor. fedg Barb. 


1. érlopxos dv one is tempted to suspect 
as a gloss, but it is one of Aeschines’ own. 
apds rovs avrods however, which follows 
after dei 82 in the MSS., suits neither the 
sense nor construction, and seems rightly 
omitted. The first insertion at worst is 
otiose, the second makes one of the alterna- 
tives in the apodosis unmeaning. 

5. katvovs, That one group of MSS. 
has xevovs is nothing remarkable; but that 
two other copies correct to xevods cannot be 
accidental. ‘Imaginary gods,’ or ‘gods 
powerless to avenge his perjuries,’ would 
avoid the objection that the antithesis to 7) 
Tove avrovde is merely verbal. But the point 
of the whole sentence seems to be best sus- 
tained by the vulgate: and the antithesis is 
no worse than § 214 below, dAn@eis .. ob 
wevdeis. 

§ 210. To bis appeals to compassion, that 
be is in less danger than the city is through 
bim 


6. Saxpdwv. We cannot doubt that Ae- 
schines was fatally disappointed; for, after 
the modest exordium, there is nothing de- 
precatory or timid in Demosthenes’ speech : 
see especially § 330. 

roO tévov Tis dovijs. So, again, in 
the next section. The point corresponds to 
Demosthenes’ of gawacnla, D. de Cor. §§ 
345, 381. Demosthenes had a bad voice, 
and had to study how to use it (cp. Ae. de 
F. L. p. 49, § 167); Aeschines had a fine 
one, and practised to keep it in good condition, 

7. weptypaward pe. ‘Shut me out from 


9. | mpds] Ita 


11. wemoXlrevoa] ri weroAlrevoa f bebl. 


public life’ (cp. below, § 227, cuxopayrnBér- 
vas tx rie wodsrelas, ‘slandered out of 
public life,’ ‘and then I have nowhere to go:’) 
el wepsypdipere is therefore a gloss. Above, 
we have not restored xarapi-yw for give, 
though xaragvyp follows in the parallel 
clause. The people can ‘fly for refuge’ in 
distress, but does not want a place to fice to 
actually: Demosthenes is supposed to say 
that he does want such a place, and finds 
none. 

8. dvawricopa. A metaphor of a bird 
surrounded by snares, and rising iato the 
open air. 

. | wpds. We- have inserted 4 with 
the best MSS., as there seemed no tempta- 
tion to a copyist to insert it, and the temp- 
tation of seeming symmetry to omit it. In 
truth, it does not damage the symmetry to 
say ‘Where? or to what resources?’ break- 
ing up the latter into several subordinate 
questions, while all together are coordinate 
with the first. 

10. th mpoBaddAdpevog. Referring to 
Demosthenes’ constant boasts of the bul- 
warks with which he had surrounded Athens, 
above, § 84, D. de Cor. § 370. As the 
change of person is a little abrupt, one might 
read od weroAlrevoa in place of the ri we- 
woXirevoa of one group of MSS. 

12. déxAcwadv x.rA. ‘You have left the 
City, not to take a house in the harbour 
quarter, as you would have it thought, but 
to be i# the harbour,’ ready to sail off at a 
moment’s notice. 
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§§ 211-213. 
epodia dé menopirat TH cavToU avavdpia TO BacrdiKov Xpu- 
all giov Kat Ta Snudora Swpodorjpara.” BAws d€ vt va daxpva ; : 
Tis 9 Kpavyn ; Tis 0 Tevos Tg povis 5 ovx 6 prev THY ypapny 
peryov éori Kryoipar, 6 é ayey ouK Grinyros, av 0 ovTe 
epi Tis ovcias oOvTe rept TOU owmaros ovre mrepi THs emtTi= 5 
plas ayeviter 5 3 aAdAa wept Tivos €oriy aur@ 4 orove7; ; epi 
Xpuowy orepavioy Kat Knpuynarioy ey TP dedrpy wapa Tous 
212 vomous* ov EXpiiv, el kat pavets Oo Onmos FF 4 TOV Kabeoryxdroy 
emtveAnomevos emt rowairas axaipias ¢BovXero orepavovy avrov, 
Taped Oovra “els THY exeAnoiay etrreiy" re Gvdpés ‘AOnvaior, | Tov 
wey orepavoy déxouat, Tov - kaxpov dmrodoximaCe, éy @ TO 
Kypuvyua yiryvera ov ‘yap dei, ed’ ols 4 wores erevOnoe Kat 
éxeiparo, ert Tovrous ene orepavove bat.” GAN’ ofmat, rTavrTa 
_ Mey dy error avnp ovTas BeBreores mer’ aperins’ a de av deers, 
213 clro: dy xd0apya CndoruToby aperyv. ov yap on pa Tov 
‘Hpaxdéa TOUTO ‘ye Umev oudeis poBricerat, un oO Anuoobevns, 
avnp meyado\yuxos Kal Ta ToAeuiKa diadepwr, arorvyav Trav 


°o 


12. twévOnoe nal éxelparo) Exelpero wal ExévOnoen bell. 


afcdbekl : ceteri poPnOhcera. 


§ 211. Indeed, it is absurd for bim to 
ask for pity for not getting a crown: 

3. Spév. Answered by 6 8 dyor and 
ov 5é, in different relations. (1) Technically, 
‘The defendant is Ctesiphon, and the trial 
one where the penalty rests with the court,’ 
so that there is a chance of a mild sentence, 
and you need not excite yourself on his ac- 
count; (2) personally, ‘It is-Ctesiphon that 
is on his trial, and you risk neither person, 
civil rights, nor property." 

§ 212. He ought to be ashamed to take 
one, even if you were mad enough to give it: 

8. pavels. They must have been mad 
to crown him at all, but, in the case sup- 
posed, the crown would have been given 
under lawful conditions of time and place. 
éwi roravrns dxacpias is clearly ‘on such an 
inauspicious occasion,’ and this fixes the 
sense of roy 82 xa:pdv dwodomipa{e, which 
else one might have thought the same as 
TOY Ka:poy THe dvapphoews in § 205. Note 
that the decree was as yet only a poBov- 
Aevya, so that Aeschines could still assume 
that the people would never vote it, even if 
it was fit to come before them. 

12. dwévOnoe kai éxeiparo. One group 
of MSS. transposes these verbs ; which, if of 
any significance, points to «at érévOnce being 
a gloss. For éxeiparo is certainly meant to 
be emphatically opposed to crepavovc@a:, 
the thought being something like St. Paul’s, 
Ad Cor. I. 11. 6. 


16. goPhoerar] Sic 


14. & 88 od Adgeas. The connection 
with what follows is ‘You will pretend to 
treat the conviction of Ctesiphon as an in- 
tolerable affront ;’ but it will be a pretence, 
*for you will not kill yourself, like Ajax.’ 

15. Endoruroty dperhy. Commonly 
taken, ‘ pretending to virtue,’ which seems a 
frigid even if a possible sense of the word. 
Better as Harpocr., ‘in jealous mockery of 
virtue,’ which he cannot or will not imitate: 
Bremi compares Cic. Tusc. 4. 8. 18 for this 
force of (nAorvsla =obtrectatio as distinct 
from aemulatio. And perhaps better still in 
the ordinary sense of the word, in this con- 
struction with an accusative of a person: 
Sv rae BeBioxcis per’ dperijs being a metaphor 
from an honourable and recognised marriage, 
xdBapya (nAoTumoty dperhy from an absurd 
jealousy of an unattainable mistress. 

§ 213. Nor is be so bigh-spirited as to be 
likely to hall bimself for bonour, though 
ready enough to wound bimself for money. 

pa tov “HpaxAia. As patron of dvdpes 
peyoddyuyo: wai ra woAe med drapépovres : 
cp. ad § 99, for the comparative seriousness 
of meaning in Aeschines’ rhetorical oaths. 

17. Gworuydv trav dpirrelov. Of course 
the comparison suggested is with Ajax, ds 
dpioros ény eldée re déuas re, so that part 
of the point may be that Demosthenes was 
ugly—his face disfigured by dishonourable 
wounds—as well as feeble in body and 
cowardly in spirit. 


108 AIZXINOY §§ 214, 215. 
apirreiwy olkade emaver Baby éauToy Staxpionrat’ os Togovrov 
KaTayeng Tis ™pos umas purorimias, dere THY puapav xepa- 
Anv TavTqv Kat vrevOuvoy, i nv ovToS mapa Tous vouous yéypade 
crepavwcat, puptaxis KATGTETMNKE Kal TOUTWY pur ors eiAnge 

5 Tpavparos éx *mpovoias ypapas Ypapouevos, Kal KaTaxexovdu= 
horrat, wore avToY olmat 7a Tav KovdvAwy txvn Tov Medtou 
éxew érc avepa® 6 yap avOpwros ov xehadyv, ad\\a Tpdco- 

4 
Ov KeKTNT aL. 
Ilepi de Kryouporros TOU yparpavros THY youn Bpaxéa 214 

80 BovNomat etmely, Ta O€ TOAAG urepBycouat, iva kal jweipay 
[Ua ] AaBw, « divac Ge Tous opodpa movnpous, Kav Mh Ts 
1 poern, draryuyvibocerv” a0 éori Kowvov Kat Oikalov Kar ap 
porepwy avrav amayyeidat 7 pos uuas, TOUT épé. Tepep~ 
Xovrat yap THY ayopay GAnOeis Kar’ GAA éXOvTES doas 

15 xdt Aovyous ov vpeudeis Aéyorres. O bev rap Krnowpav ov ro 215 


3. Tapa Tovg vdépous] wapa sdyvras rode véuove Bekk. cum libris praeter agmnp. 
7. mpbcodov] xpdcesov d. De Toupi, Orelli, Westermanni, et Franki conjecturis, vid. 
annot. 


weipay ceteri: ejecerunt B. et S. 
Frank. 


2. marayeAg ....¢gthoriplas. He dis- 
honours his own head, so he cannot think 
much of the proposal that you should honour 
it. 

4. pupidns wararérpyxe. The refer- 
ence is to the story told in § 51: «ararér- 
pnw is a stronger word than the éw:rops 
there used, because the point there is ‘he 
gave himself a slight wound to substantiate a 
false charge of assault,’ here ‘he has not 
spared himself a serious injury, when he 
could make money by it.’ If we once begin 
suspecting glosses, one would be inclined to 
omit «ad Tovrow. - ypapdpevos : pupdens 
wararéryunke wal karaxexovduiicTas would 
be a less violent cena | nog of two stories 
than pupidmce kararérunxe of one. 

7. ob Kehadry, GAAd mpéco8ov. Toup 
conjectured that wpéco8oy is a gloss for xe- 
gadaov, ‘a capital’ to secure wpdcodor ‘a 
revenue:’ improved by Westermann into ob 
Kepadry GAAG KepdAauoy, ov rpdcamov GAAd 
apdcodoy xéerntas; for which he finds sup- 
port in the reading rpdawSoy of one indifferent 
MS. Orelli ap. Brem. suggests ob xeparry 
xeg¢adny, which is approved by Franke with 
the necessary correction ob xepaAry riy xe- 
g@aAfy: in that form, it perhaps improves the 
style a little, but is not necessary. Of Wester- 
mann’s reading the only thing one can say 
is, that it is a aes pity that Aeschines did 
not write it: Toup’s pun very likely was 


10. tva kal weipav A4Pw]} oydv post fva ponunt bekl, post AdBa gmn, post 
14. Thy dyopdv] xara riv d-yopdy be, idque mavolt 


present to his mind and to his hearers’. 

§ 214. Of Cresipbon I will say little barm, 
leaving it to your own knowledge and to De- 
mostbenes : 

10. tva wal wetpay [Spor] AdBe. dpaw 


is placed by one group of MSS. immediately - 


after Iva, by most of another after AdBa, by 
the rest (on the whole the best) here; but 
from the variations, B. and S. and Franke 
have been led to exclude it. The clause 
seems a little bald without it: perhaps the 
likeliest place is after fva, as best accounting 
for the transposition, while yet most like Ae- 
schines’ style: cp. annot. crit. ad § 3. The force 
of wai may be ‘(both to spare you fatigue), 
and to prove you for my own satisfaction,’ 
the former clause being suggested by ra 82 
woAAd trepBfoopa: alone: or rather ‘though 
I have told you he is a rascal, I should like 
also to see if you would know it without 
telling:’ or perhaps, ‘ though I have told you 
Demosthenes is a rascal, I should like to 
leave you to find it out for yourselves in 
the case of Ctesiphon.’ The last interpreta- 
tion is favoured by what follows, ‘I will not 
say much harm of Ctesiphon apart from 
Demosthenes, only that which is common to 
both, viz. that each is afraid of the other.’ 

§ 215. Who owns to Ctesipbon’s private 
vices making bim as bard to defend as Ctesi- 
phon says bis public corruption makes bim to 
commend. 
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$$ 216, 217. 
xa’ cavrov gyot poBeicOa, edwiCeav yap dokew idtsrne eivat, 
adda tiv roi Anpoabévous ev +H wodsrela dwpodoxiay dyot 
poBeicOar nat ray éumdrnkiav cat deadriav’ o de Anuocbevns 
eis alrov pev axoBrerwv Oappely now, thy de tov Kryai- 
avros wovnpiay Kat wopvoBockiay icxvpws dediévat. 
de dn Kateyvwxoras GAAnAwy adiKeiy undauas tpeis of Kotvot 
Kptrat Tav éykAnuaTwy aroAvonTe. 

Ilepi de trav eis éepavrov Aodopiav Bpaxéa BovAouat xpo- 
emeiv. muvOavoua yap Ad~kav AnuooBevny, ws 4 mods oa’ 
avrov pev weAnrat woAXa, ve epov de caraBeBAamra, Kal 
tov Pidiwmroy cat rov ’AreEavdpov cat ras axe TovTwy airias 
avoicay ex’ eué. ovTw yap eorw, ws Eome, detvos dnusoupyos 
Aeywv, wore oUK aTdxypy alT@, a TE TeTOAlTeEvKat Tap’ Uuiv 
eyo ef rivas dSnunyopias elpyxa, TovTwy Karnyopeiv, adda 
Kai Thy jovxiay ov tov Biov diaBaAre Kal Tijs ctwais mov 
KaTnyopei, va undels alT@ TOTS GovKopayTnTos TapaAciryTat, 
Kal ras év Tois yupvaciows mera Tay vewrépwy pou dtarpiBas 


5. Tous 82 81) Ita agm, rods 32 n, rode 3) ceteri. 


8. mpoameiv] spoceweiy gmnz 
ekl. 15. fhovuylav pou] riy jovyxlay abriy fed. 


16. wapaAddanTar] rapa- 


Alswnra: agmncdb Flor, corr. z. 


1. Amfav ydp «.rA. ‘For, he says, he 
hopes that no one will take him for a poli- 
tician.’ According to Bremi, there is a 
kind of pun in the use of l&d&rns: Ctesi- 
phon means it as above, while Aeschines, 
quoting him, implies ‘they will take him for 
an l8&a@rys indeed, i.e. an idiot.’ But though, 
from the sense of ‘ not professionally skilled,’ 
Burne and the cognate words tend to mean 
‘unskilful,’ it does not appear that in so early 
Greek it can be used absolutely, for ‘a fool.’ 

3. €pwAngla. Strictly the condition of 
the guwAncros or éuBpovrnros (D. de Cor. 
§ 303), the man who has been unhinged by 
a shock. Hence it appears to indicate an 
insane and inconsistent violence—vehement 
sometimes one way, sometimes the other— 
which is well consistent with de:Ala. 

4. dwoBAéwov. Here the preposition 
has more of its proper force than usual, 
‘ fixing his eyes on his own case,’ to the ex- 
clusion of Ctesiphon. 

5. wopvoBookiav. A meaner vice than 
wa:donoreicba bf éra:payv, even if that refers 
to Demosthenes. Vid. ad § 174. 

6. of xowvot xpyral. ‘Who have no 
interest in clearing one at the expense of the 
other,’ as each of ea has in clearing himself. 

§§ 216-218. Then Demosthenes will at- 
tack my character ;—my political action, my 
political tnaction, my private pursuits. I 
am ashamed of none. 


8. wepi 82 rdv elg dpaurdv AoWopriv. 
This looks almost like an answer to Demo- 
sthenes, written after he had heard what the 
Aoopla: were. But it is impossible to say 
that any part of the paragraph is added later 
than § 219, which is actually quoted by De- 
mosthenes, de Cor. § 102. 

Ir. rds dad tobvrev alrlas. 
charge to which they give occasion.’ 

12. ovre yap donwve.t.A. yap gives the 
reason for what is not expressed : ‘ he charges 
me with having done [no good like himself, in 
fact] harm.’ Or, perhaps, ‘he will have it 
that I have done harm, when the worst he 
can say of me is that I have done nothing.’ 


15. hovylav ..cuswijs: cp. D. de Cor. 
§§ 353, 379 fin., etc. 

17. Tdg dv Trois yupvactors .. Suarpr Bas. 
See the Life of Aeschines for one interpreta- 
tion—almost ‘my employment of school- 
master.’ Perhaps the order of words is 
favourable to it, for wou would naturally be 
taken with vewrépay, ‘my young people :’ 
and the use of 3:arpifae is illustrated by Ae. 
in Tim. p. 25, § 175, évy TH Trav pecpaxlow 
datpBp. Else one might connect it with 
ibid. p. 19, § 135, that Demosthenes re- 
marked on his spending his time at the 
Gymnasia at his rather advanced age (cp. 
Plat. Rep. 5, p. 452 B, which seems to shew 
that this was odd though not discreditable), 
and imputed motives. 


‘ Any 


TOUS § 
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§§ 218, 219. 
é A A ~ ~ 4 978 9 lé 
karapeugera, cat xara rijode Tis Kpicews evOus apxopevos 
Tou Adyou hepa twa airiav, Aéywv, ws eyw THY ypadyy ovx 
vrep Tis wWoAews eypavyaunv, GAA’ evdevipevos ’AreLavdpp 
dia tiv pos avrov exOpav. cai vq A’, ws eyd wwOavo- 
5at, méeAAEL fe avepwrav, dia Ti TO meV kePadaov Tis Tort 
relas avTou \béeyw, ta de xa Exaora ovx éxwAvoy ovd ey- 
, 9 4 4 a A a 4 9 a 

padouny, adda OradXiwov Kal mpos Tyv wodtTeiay ov quKva 
a 
Tporiwy aryveyxa THY ypadyy. eyo de ovre ras AnuooOévous 218 
dcarpiBas éCyAwKxa, ovr éxi Taig epavrov aicxvvomal, ovTe 
5) a nw 9 
10 TOUS eipnuevous ev duiv Aoyous euavT@ appyrous elvac Bov- 
Aolunv, ovTe Ta avTa TovTe dsnunyopyncas édekauny dv Civ. 
4 > A A lé e n~ g , 
thy O eunv cowry, & AnpocBeves, 7 Tov Biov merpiorns rape- 219 
okevacey’ apkel yap mor piKpa Kal petCdvov aicypas ovK 
9 A Cd Q a 4 ? , 9 9 9 
er:Ound, w@oTe Kal ary® Kat Aéeyw BovrAevoapuevos, adr’ ovK 


one 
oa 


9 4 e A ? a a , 
avayKxaComevos UTo Tis ev TH hice daTavys. 
AaBwy pmev cerlyyxas, avadwoas de Kexpayas. 


4 ® 
ov 0, oma, 


Nevers de ovy 


Gmérav aot doxy ovd & Bovre, add’ GroTay of ptrOoddrat 
gol rporrarrwciw ovK aioydvy de adaCovevduevos, & rapa- 


6. tcaora] Ita Vat. Laur. pz/g Flor. Barb.: volgo f«agroy. 


annot. Mox ravra scribi jubet Frank. 


3. évBaxvipevos differs from ém:Beccvd- 
pevos (cp. D. de Cor. § 345, éwldergiv), ‘let- 
ting a man see’ from ‘making a display to 


him. 

4. 8d tiv mpdg atrov exOpav. ‘ Be- 
cause of his (Alexander’s) enmity to him 
(Demosthenes).’ 

wat wi Ac’ «.7.A.: cp. D. de Cor. §§ 
241 sqq., 282 sqq. Perhaps § 285 is as 
much meant as any one passage of the 
actual speech. In truth, the complaint is 
unfairly worded by Aeschines: the contrast 
is not between denouncing offences singly 
and in the lump, but between denouncing 
pernicious counsels, or suggesting better 
ones, at the time of action, and making 
criminal charges when the time for action is 


st. 
a dyd 82 oGre.. &fAwxa. Whatever 
be the sense of darpsAds, one point will be 
‘my young friends turn out better than De- 
mosthenes, alluding perhaps especially to 


, Aristarchus: cp. Ae. in Tim p. 34, §§ 170 


sqq., de F. L. p. §0, § 177; and a further 
one, on the one view, ‘My steady profes- 
sional rise is more creditable than his multi- 
farious devices for money-making,’ on the 
other, ‘My open-air flirtations are more 
ra a than his secret intrigues,’ above, 
§ 162. 


10, BovAoclpyy] Vid. 


10. BovAoipyy. ‘ Deest dy,” says Bekker, 
meaning probably that it ought to be in- 
serted. But no one can find a place for it 
without hurting the cadence: and all later 
editors have agreed that, for this reason, 
Aeschines left it to be supplied from the 
next clause. 

§ 219. I speak when I bave something to 
say, not, like you, because I am sbort of 
money: and bence I speak less often. 

12. 4 rod Blov perpiérys. Answered 
by Demosthenes, § 380, in a deprecatory 
tone which looks as though this passage had 
told, or might be expected to tell, on the 
sympathies of the court. 

14. Sore... BovrAevedpevog. ‘So that I 
can afford to make up my mind beforehand 
whether to speak or not to speak.’ 

15. 60 8’, ofuar w.rA.: D. de Cor. § 
102. 

17. QAX’ dxérav. One MS. adds exci A, 
which was approved by Taylor; but it 
ptobably only shews that the copyist felt 
the same desire as Bremi for the antithesis 
to run on all fours, but was less exigent as 
to the two pairs of legs matching. 

18. obk aloyivp «.7.A. Having put 
one charge in a telling form, he does not 
let his hearers dwell on it, but hurries them 
back to another. 


221 AnuocBevns cidouev. 


§§ 220, 221. 


220 xpiua ckereyyn revdduevos. 
U Wnhicnaros ypapn, fv ovx Urep Tis mwoAews, GAA’ UxEp 


TOv 


KATA KTHSI®PONTOS. 


lll 


9 A 4 e a A 
amnvexOn yap 4 Kata Tovde 


rigs eis “AdeEavdpov evdciEeds we ys ameveyneiv, ert Pidtrov 
Carros, apw ’Adé~avdpov eis thy apyyy KaTacTivat, ovTe 
gob ro wept Ilavcaviay ewrnov éwpaxdros ovde mpos Thy 5 
"AOnvav nat trav "Hpav vuxrwp dtetAeyuevov. mas av ov eyo 
wpoevedexvipny "Are-avdpp ; ef ye uy TavToy éwarnov éye Kat 


9 ~ 4 9 “ ~ 9 A 
ET (TUULAS dé pol, e My cuvexws, adda 


dtadeirwy mpos Tov Onuov mpocépxouat, Kai THv atiwow Tav- 
4 U , 9 9 , 9 > » 
tyv ole AavOavev perapepwy ovk ex Onpoxparias, GAN’ 


e g g 
.€Tepas woNreas. 


év pev yap Tails cAvyapxias ovx 6 Bovdc- 


9 9 e@ , an 9 4 a id 
peevos, GAN’ oO duvacrevwy KaTnyopel, ev dé Tais Onpoxpariats 
A“ ~ 4 
6 BovAdpevos Kai Grav avr@ doxy. Kai To mev dota xpovov 
Aeyerv onueiov eoTWw eri THY KalpGv Kai TOU cuudéepovTos 


1. Gereyxy] serAcyPhon bekl et yp. gm. 
Hoc volunt Cobet. et Frank. : volg. radré. 
amn B. et S. 


§ 220. The present prosecution was com- 
maenced in Pbilip’s lifetime, not to please bis 
successor. 

I. GaryvéyOn ydp «.r.A. But probably 
Aeschines was responsible for having let the 
case lie dormant for eight years: and the 
practical question was not his motive in 
bringing the charge, but in calling it on for 
trial. 

5. =pds tiv "A@nvav xal nriv “Hopav. 
In § 77 it is wapd rod Accs xal ris "AOnvas: 
probably Athena was especially mentioned, 
and other gods and goddesses spoken of 
vaguely, in Demosthenes’ own story. 

7. ef ye ph. ‘ Nisi forte:’ a contemptuous 
adjunct to a contemptuous question. It 
does not at all support Bihnecke’s theory, 
that the trial must have been commenced 
only just before Philip’s death, or indeed 
after it happened but before it was known. 

§ 221. In prosecuting now and not sooner, 
I use my discretion like a free citizen. 

8. &mmpgs 8é pot x.r.A. He returns to 
the charge of intermittent political activity, 
seeking to obscure that of inconsistency in 
his intermittent prosecution of Ctesipbon, by 
confusing it with the more general one. 
‘You attribute to me,’ he says, ‘ the respon- 
sibilities of an oligarchical statesman as well 
as his power. In a democracy every citizen 
is free to act; and, as a consequence, to 
choose his time.’ 


12, katnyopet] De Bekkeri conjectura 8npun-yopel vid. annot. 


Ita apbekl: ceteri et volg. usque ad Bekk. 3dfp. 


3. els] wpds beki Bekk. 7. Tauro] 
10. Post AavOdvav addebatur jyuas. Om. 


13. Song] 


12. & Suvacretov xatrnyope’. So the 
MSS.: Dindorf, Franke, and Schultz adopt 
Bekker’s conjecture 8npnyopef. Orelli ap. 
Brem. observes, that there would be little or 
no 8punyopia in an oligarchy, where there 
was no loyyopla: and suggests, more ques- 
tionably, that there may be a brachylogy, ‘ in 
oligarchia potentissimus quisque judicia ex- 
ercet, in democratia quicunque vult adver- 
sario diem dicit.’ Is it incredible, that in an 
average Greek oligarchy no one could bring 
a criminal action, except through a patron 
belonging to the privileged classes? A pé- 
Toueos needed a wpocrarns at Athens, and 
the typical oligarchy would be one where 
the péroceos had become a plebs, and the 
full citizens an aristocracy. At any rate, 
none but one of the ruling body would have 
any interest in bringing a public accusation. 

év 82 vais Sypoxparias. A nearer 
approach than is often avowed to Mitford’s 
view of the cherished rights of a free Athen- 
ian. 
13. kat rd pév wt.A. ‘And to take 
time before speaking is a note of a man with 
a policy adapted to circumstances and to 
the public interest: but to speak every day, 
and miss none, is a note of a trader and a 
hireling.’ dy3pds wodcrevopdvou are, from 
their position, both emphatic—‘a man, with 
a policy,’ both worthy of the name: and 
thus balance épya(opévou wal pscOaprovvros. 





112 AISXINOT §§ 222, 223. 
‘avépos oArrevouevov, To de pydeuiay mwapadrreiy mépav 
épyaCouevov cai micOapvoivros. Urep de Tov undérw Kexpi- 222 
oOa: bm’ euov unde Tav adiKnparwv Timwplay vrooyeiv, Sray 
Karahevyns ert Tovs Totovrous Adyous, } Tovs axovovras émi- 
sAyomovas UroAauBaves } owavrov wapadoyiCn. Ta ey yap 

a a 9 ld 9 4 4 a . 4 » 

mept Tous "Audiooéas noeBnueva wot Kai Ta Tepl THY EvBoray 
SwpodoxnOevra, xpovov eyyeyevnucvey év ols tn’ eno havepas 
eEnréryxou, tows eAriCets Tov Ojmov apvnuoveiv’ ta de rept 233 
Tas Tpijpes Kal Tous Tpinpapxous dpwayuara Tis dv amoxpv- 

x0 Wat xpovos duvarr’ dv, Gre vouoOeryoas Tept THY TpLaKOcioy 
Kat cavrov reicas "AOnvatous emucratny ratat Tov vavtixoi, 
efnreyxOns ve euotd e&yxovra Kat wevTe vey tayvvavTou-' 
gay TpINpapXous UPnpnuevos, WAEoY Tis Todews Huov apaviCwy 


I. wapaAutreiv] Ita agmn fed Ald.: ceteri et edd. plerique wapaAclwew. Vid. annot. 


Ud 


2. pyndémw] Sic agmac: ceteri et Bekk. 
otew veiw: om. agmnpb B. et S. Frank. 
Ald.: ceteri wAcioy. 


1. wapaduweiv. So all the best MSS. 
and the Aldine edition: volg. -Aelrey. 
‘Not to let a single day pass’ is equivalent to 
a permanent habit, but ‘to let a single day 
pass’ would be an individual act : and thus 
the aorist is quite intelligible. It would be 
more strictly logical, if Aeschines had said 
pydéwore play }pépay wapadimeiy. 

§ 222. You say I bave never prosecuted 
you, when I exposed your sacrilege at Am- 

_pbissa, your treachery in Euboea, 

3. Srav s «.t.A.: D. de Cor. 

§ 313. The argument is an ignoratio elen- 
chi; Demosthenes says, ‘ You never brought 
me to trial;’ Aeschines says, ‘I denounced 
you.” In § 224, he accounts for his failure 
to prosecute, in the only case where he had 
attempted it. 

These charges we have had already, above, 
§§ 91-105, 114, 125 sqq. In § 125 Ae- 
schines asserts, as here, that he denounced 
Demosthenes’ conduct at the time. 

§ 223. And notably your frauds in the 
naval department. 

10. wept Trav tpraxoclov. ved, omitted 
by the best MSS., is a gloss, or rather a cor- 
rection arising from ignorance. Oi rpraxd- 
oor are the same as in D. de Cor. § 241: 
perhaps the authors of the reading thought 
that Demosthenes reduced the strength of 
the fleet from 365 ships to 300—the same 
number as before the Peloponnesian war. 


12. é&mAbyxOns «.rA In this matter 
we very likely have simply the two sides of 


10. rpraxoclwv} Legebatur rpraxco- 
13. whéov] Sic anpz Vat. Laur. Barb. Flor. 


pov] Om. bekl Bekk. Mox pro Sre, Sry conj. Cobetus. 


the shield. Under the old law the trierar- 
chical body were liable for fitting out 65 
more ships than under the new, but under 
the new levy the liability was more equit- 
ably divided, and so much more certainly 
enforced. See D. de Cor. § 136. Else 
Demosthenes says, ibid. § 385 fin., that Ae- 
schines had not only opposed his trierarchic 
law, but had spoilt it, i.e. carried some 
modifications, which Demosthenes did not 
accept as improvements, though content 
with the success of his measure as a whole. 
And Aeschines may refer to these amend- 
ments, as proving that the original scheme 
was treasonable. It is hard to see how it 
can even have appeared corrupt, when the 
measure was against the interests of the 
rich: Demosthenes’ assertion (De Cor. § 
129), that he had large bribes offered him 
to abandon it, is perfectly credible, and his 
charge against Aeschines of being paid for 
his opposition to it not unlikely. 3B, and S. 
compare Hyperides ap. Harpocr. p. 172. 14, 
Dinarchus in Demosth. p. 95, § 42. 

13. wrdov rie wodows hpdv ddavifoy 
vaurxév. ‘Making away with a larger 
Athenian fleet than that which fought at 
Naxos.’ It may be doubted whether pyaw 
goes with wéAews, ‘a fleet of our city,’ or 
whether it can possibly depend on ddpavi{ow, 
‘withdrawing from our eyes’ There is no 
g-od authority for omitting it, with Bekker 
and B. and S.; but it is rather otiose on the 
former and more obvious view. ddavi(ew 
in any case is a technical word, especially 
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§§ 224, 225. 
vaurixoy, ) Gre "A@nvain trav év Naty vavuayiav Aaxedatpo- 
224 vious cat TloAdw évienoayv; ofrw 8& rais airlats evepatas Tas 
KaTa cavroi Timwpias, wore Tov Kivduvoy evar My Gol TE adt- 
KngavTt, GANG Tois ewekiovor, wodv pev Tov ’Adekavdpov Kat 

Ditirrov év rais diaBodais pépwr, airidpevos dé Twas euwo- § 

diCew rovs Tig woAews Kaipous, act TO wapoy Avpaivouevos, TO 

dé méANov KaterayyeAAOuevos. ov TO TeAevraioy eicayyéA- 

AcoBat pedrAwv U7’ euov, tTHyv “Avakivov avAAn ww Tod ’Qpetrou 

225 xaracxevacas, Tov Ta ayopacpara 'Odupmriact aig eee 

Kai tov avtov avdpa dls orpeBrAwcas TH cavTot yepi, éyparas 

avrov Oavary Cyuiioat; cat mapa roe avT@ év "Opes xatyyou, 

Kai awo Ths avriis Tpawée(ns Epayes Kai Ems Kat eorecas, 

kat tv dekiav evéBares avdpa girov cat Eévoy roovpevos. 

Kat Tovrov améxrewas, Kat wept rovrwy év amaow ’AOnvaios 

5. Ante B{dvrov roy inserunt bekl Bekk. 9. xatracxevdcus.. Sis orpeBAwcas .. 


fypawas] Sic agm, et (nisi quod 8:aorpeBAdoas habet) Vat. et xaracxevdoas habent pbk, 
diacrpeBrAwoas p, dis orpeBAwoas n, éypaiyas np, cum in ceteris volpato maregxevacas .. d:€- 


orpéBrweas . . ypaipas consentiunt. 


applicable to the loss of sbips (e.g. Thc. 
8. 38 init.): one might almost translate 
‘sending to the bottom of the Aegaean,’ 
while its more general sense would make 
the construction suggested possible. 

§ 224. I bave not formally prosecuted 
you, because you bad taken good care to 
make it unsafe: 


piv rov «tA. ‘Making a 
great deal of Alexander and Philip in your 
accusations,’ inserting their names in them 
frequently: perhaps making their actions a 
reproach to those who had nothing to do 
with them. 

6. Aupatvdpevog. Just as we say ‘ vili- 
fying,’ ‘reviling the present situation.’ 

7. kavremayyeAAdpevos. ‘ Discounting’ 
in the American sense, exhausting in pro- 
mises. Vid. ad § 206. 

eloayyéAAeo Gar. On account of in- 
trigues with Persia. 

. "Avaglvouv: D. de Cor. § 174. It 
would seem that Aeschines was unable to 
deny the assertion there made of his private 
interview with this man, or the fact that he 
was in some sense an agent of the Mace- 
donian court. Hence he confesses that he 
suffered so much in credit, that it was hope- 
less to bring an action against his rival. 
Yet as Athens was then in theory the ally 
of Alexander, it is hard to see how his con- 
duct was criminal, or what was the crime 
even of Anaxinus. 


9. xaracKxevagas. So the best MSS., 


and two even of those that have d:eorpé- 
BAwoas in the next section. 

§ 225. You murdered your old bost 

Anaxinus to escape from one prosecution : 

G&yopdopata. Especially of small 
goods: Aeschines tries to extenuate the 
importance of his commission from Mace- 
don to the utmost. It is scarcely necessary 
to notice Bishop Thirlwall’s extraordinary 
translation of the passage, ‘on mercantile 
business, connected with the Olympic festival 
of the year!’ This is worthier of Mr. Grote 
than of the author. 

10. Sig orpeBAdoug TH cavrod xapi, 
¢ypawas. So the best group of MSS., one 
having daorpeBAwoas, which Franke adopts. 
Volg. et Bekk. d:eorpéBawoas .. ypdipas. 
If the latter reading be right, the sting of 
the charge will be, ‘You tortured him, not 
before conviction to ascertain whether he 
was guilty, but after sentence, out of mere 
cruelty.’ In either case, ry cavrod xeipt 
must go with orpeBAwoas. Aeschines can 
hardly mean that Demosthenes worked the 
rack, but he says it: he can hardly mean 
merely, ‘You put your own hand to the 
motion for his torture,’ but that Demosthenes 
was present at the torture, as commissioner 
to take down his disclosures; so that it 
would be a slight hyperbole to speak of him 
as the actual torturer. 

Il. wapa te abro. Correlative to rdv 
airoy dydpa just before. In Latin, idem in 
the second clause would have been enough. 

14. wept rovrev. Aeschines being un- 
able, it would seem, to assert that Anaxinus 


114 AIZXINOYT §§ 226, 227. 
éfereyyOeis vw’ euod cal KcAnOets Eevoerdvos ov tro acéBnua 
ypvyow, GAN amexpive, ep & aveBoncey 6 Oyuos Kai Soot 
kévor wepteoracay thy exxAyctav’ epyoOa yap rTovs Tis *wd- 
News aAas qept wreiovos wownoacOa THs Eevxiis ‘TparéCns. 

5 émizroAas de otya@ \pevdeis Kat xaraoxorwy ovAAn es kat Ba- 226 
gavous ex’ aitiais ayeviprois, ws euov pera Tivwy ev TH Toe 
vewrepicew Bovrouevov. exerra érepwray pe, ws eyo wuvOa- 
vopat, peAdet, Tis dv ein ToLovTos tatpos, Satis TH vocovrTt 
peragy pev acbevoivr: pendev avpBovdrevor, Terevryoavros de 

10 avToU eAOwy eis Ta evata drekion epos Tovs oikelous, A excTn- 
devoas vying dv éyevero. cavrov @ ovk avrepwrds, tis dv ein 227 
Onaywyos To.ovros, Soris Tov pev Sjnov Owrevoa divarto, 
tous de xatpous, ev ols fv oaCerOar ryv wédW, arodoiro, 
rovs & & gpovovvras xwAvor diaBadrAwv ouuBovdrcvev, amo- 

18 dpas 0 ex Tov Kivdivey Kat THY wOALY GYNKErTOLS KaKOIS Tept- 
Barov akioi orepavovcOa ex’ apety, aya0ov péev weroinxus 


4. TahoarGar)} worcicOas bk! Schults. 


ceteri gvvara. 


was not a spy, produced minute proofs of 
the hospitality received from him by Demo- 
sthenes; and urged the point so eloquently, 
that the people were shocked when Demo- 
sthenes admitted the fact. Cp. sup. ad § §2. 

3. Tovs Tie wéhews Sdas. A favourite 
phrase of Demosthenes: Ae. de F. L. p. 31, 


§ 24. 

§ 226. Pou bave invented plenty of false 
ebarges to evade otbers: yet you expect me to 
bave bad my remedy ready before the disease, 

§. émorrodds .. WeuBetg. False accusa- 
tions of intrigues with Macedon, alleged to 
come from foreign correspondents. ters 
in the name of Aeschines or his partisans 
would have been hard to forge and, prob- 
ably, easy to detect. 

korack oulhinpas. Besides 
Anaxinus, we have the story of one Anti- 
phon told by Demosthenes, de Cor. § 168 
8q., where he says that Aeschines then also 
denounced his conduct, and was publicly 
censured for so doing. 

6. én’ altlas dyeviyrou. ‘To discover 
their share in crimes never committed,’ a 
supposed conspiracy of Aeschines and his 
party in the Macedonian interest. 

7. twee. ‘After this,’ when you have 
behaved in this fashion. Though this pas- 
sage must, like § 190, have been inserted 
after hearing Demosthenes’ speech (§ 303), 
it is far more artistically worked into the 
context than that. rd wdyrew reAcvraioy 
in the beginning of § 228, is perhaps a trace 


10. évara] Sic azdge Laur. Flor., vara f: 


of the way the sentence ran before the inser- 
tion: the reading dwoxplvowro may possibly 
be another. 

10. évara. Commonly explained as a 
sacrifice the sinth day from the funeral. 
The custom cannot be denied, and may be 
connected with the notion of 9 as a number 
of the dead, in the ninefold Styx, the nine 
worlds of Hel, the nine circles of Dante's 
Inferno, and perhaps the nine lives (Plat. 
Phaedr. p. 248, Rep. 9, p. 387) of a human 
soul, and even of the proverbial cat, herself 
a magical, electrical, and perhaps infernal 
animal, Yet it seems a question, whether 
the word itself should not be rather con- 
nected with gvos (implied in éy7 xa véa), to 
which it would bear the same relation as 
the musical term vedry does to véos: so that 
évara should mean ‘the last offices’= ra vopu- 
(épera in the parallel passage in Demosthenes. 
It should always be written with one »: so 
it is in the best MSS. of each group here. 

§ 227. As if I were responsible for not 
stopping it, not you for causing it. ° 

Fy cease os Nebo .. ouKodav- 
™ dx Tis @ are nearly sy- 
nonymous clauses, giving (from his own 
point of view) the true explanation of his 
inactivity, viz. that during Demosthenes’ 
ascendancy he had no chance of a hearing. 
For de rie worsrelas, vid. ad § 210. 

16. én” dperg, dya0év. Virtually cor- 
relative words, though not etymologically 
cognate, as if he had said ‘to be crowned 


§§ 228, 229. 


KATA KTHSISONTOS. 
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be ’ oc ~ a y 4 9 a bc 

fndev, Wavrav de THY KaKwy altos yeyovws, emepwrpn de 
4 4 “~ A ~ 

Tous cuxopavrnGevras ex Tig woNiTelas ex exelvwy TOY KaLpor, 

vw 9? , A a 4 Fd 

Sr’ éviv odCerOar, dia ri avrov ovk exdAvcay ekauapravery, 


9 4 4 ‘ v a 4 “A ( e ? 
228 aroxpurro:ro de TO wavreyv Tedevraiov, Sri Tis paxns ‘éeriye- 


vouerns ovK exxoAaCouey wept tiv ony eivat Tipwpiay, GAN’ 
vrep Tis swrnpias Tis woAews erperBevouev’ eweidy Oe OUK 
aréypy cot dikny pn dedwxévat, GAAa Kal dwpeas aireis KaTa- 
yeXaoroy ev trois “EAAgot THv woAWw rowy, evravd’ éverrny 


4 4 a 9 é 
Kat THY Yypadny amnveyka. 


. 8 ‘ 4 a 9 ’ > 4 4 
ai vn tous Beovs tous "Odupriovs, dv eyo muvOavouat 
Anpocbevny ré~ev, ef’ @ vuvt meAAw Aeyew ayavaxT@ padtora. 


4. &troxod 


wo] dwoxplvowro nfed Reisk. 


10, dv] de agmfc bekl. Ir. éya- 


vaxT® padtora] Sic Laur. Flor. et a m. pr. corr, 2, et wddsora dyavacra I: padsora d&ya- 


vasa bek, d-yavaxray pddsora ceteri. 


for goodness, when you have done no good, 
but only harm.’ 

2. dn’ dxalvev .. odferGa. Most natur- 
ally taken with what goes before: but it is 
not unlike Aeschines’ style to haye put da 
* wt... apaprdévew after it, if he meant it to 
be taken with it. , 

§ 238. Besides, Chaeronea gave us other 
things to think of more important than 


4. & b . A brilliant conjecture 
of Stephanus for dsoxplyowro, disapproved 
of by Reiske, but universally received since 
Bekker proved it to have the immense bal- 
ance of MS. authority. dwosplyowro would 
have to mean ‘a popular leader who should 
-. ask the victims of his arts .., while they 
would have the answer..,’ which could 
hardly stand without éxeivos 8’ ay daoxpl- 
yowro. See on § 226. 

6. EwpecPetopev. It was Demades who 
negotiated the peace (D. de Cor. § 352); 
but ‘Aeschines either accompanied him, or 
went on an independent mission to Philip: 
ibid. § 347. 

éwady 8é proves that Ctesiphon’s mo- 
tion was after Chaeronea, which has been 
questioned, 

8. évloryv. ‘Stood up in the way:’ 
exactly the sense in which it is used in later 
Greek, as i.q. éntercedo, of the Roman tri- 
bunes. 

§ 229. Then be compares the charm of my 
eloquence to that of the Sirens’ songs: 

This illustration does not, like the last, 
occur in Demosthenes’ speech as we have it. 
It seems hardly possible to believe, with 
Dindorf, that all these illustrations were 
taken bona fide from rumours of what De- 
mosthenes meant to say, and sometimes did 


say and sometimes not. From Ae. in Tim. 
p. 25, § 175, we must suppose that even 
Demosthenes’ friends and pupils did not 
know until afterwards even the general line 
he intended to take in a difficult case. Yet 
we must either assume this, or suppose that 
Demosthenes suppressed the passage after- 
wards; which points to Dissen’s opinion, 
that neither orator had read the other's 
speech when he retouched his own, but only 
heard it. It could hardly, with Aeschines’ 
speech before them, have been cut out by 
the critics, like the passage in D. de Cor. 
§ 324, quoted by Hermogenes. 

The reading of the first sentence is doubt- 
ful. Nearly all MSS. have ds for dy, and 
dyavacray for dyavaxrd). It would be just 
possible to construe this, making dfoporot 
yap .. raw dxovéyrew a sort of parenthesis, 
with only colons before and after it; and 
supposing that when the thread of the sen- 
tence is resumed by xalros row Adyor ToUTOY 
«.7.X., there is an anacoluthon or modifica- 
tion of the sense to suit the parenthesis, and 
that the object to Aéfew is omitted, having 
been virtually expressed. One would then 
translate, ‘As I hear that Demosthenes will 
urge a point (with more imdignation at 
hearing of that point than of any other), 
comparing me to the Sirens.., yet’ that 
illustration I am not afraid of, for the cap 
does not fit me, and Demosthenes is not 
the man to put it on me if it did: «afros 
introducing the apodosis to #s. But it is 
far likelier that dy is right and ds a corrupt 
repetition from de &yo wuvOdvoyuas in § 226: 
and as for dyavyacr®, two or three good 
MSS. have it, and so has one indifferent 
one, of the group that transposes pdAicra 
dyavanri. 
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§ 230. 
apouowt yap pov Thy iow ais Letphow, ws eoixe. Kai 
yap Um’ éxeivwy ov KndeirOal not Tovs axpowpévous, adr’ 
ardAAvaOat, didmep ovK evdoKimety THY TOY Letpyvev movorxyy’ 
kat 6” Kat tyv Tov [euav] Adyov éuTepiay Kat Thy piow 

5 wou yeyevacOar ert BrAaBn Trav axovevrwy. KaiTot Tov Novyov 
Tovrov SAws pev Eywye ovdevt mperey yyovuat Tept euov de- 
yew’ Tig yap airias aicxpov Tov aitiwuevdy éott TO Epyov 
ayn éxev erdeiEa’ ef 3 iv avayxaiov pnOjvat, ov AnuoaGevous 280 
4 e ’ 9 9 9 4 “A 0 4 “~ lA 
jv 6 Adyos, GAN’ avdpos orTparyyot peyada mev TH Toe 

10 caTeipryagpévov, Eye de aduvaTou Kal THY TeV aYTLOiKwV dua 

Touro é(nAwxdros uow, Sri civoiwey cavrp ev ovdev dv dia- 
mempaxra: duvanevp pacar, Tov de KarHyopov épa duvapuevov 


1. &s towne] Post gucw ponunt bekl, quasi illorum scriptores tanquam glossema intellex- 


issent. 
nfdq Barb. Ald.: vid. annot. 
Hamaker. Mox 


et yp. gm. 


1. &doporot .. dg force. ‘He compares 
my nature, it appears, to the Sirens.’ If it 
were necessary to logic to say ‘to that of 
the Sirens,’ one might illustrate from the 
Homeric «épat Xapirecow Spo. ‘dws 
dosxe malim abesse,’ says Baiter. One group 
of MSS, puts it before raise Xephow, which 
looks as though it were understood as a 
gloss, ‘that it is like them.’ 

a. «ndcio@ar. Especially of the charms 
of music. 

3. Sidwep ote etBonwety looks like a 
direct quotation from Demosthenes. Bekker 
and B. and S. have 063’ eddompety, which is 
more elegant, but most of the best MSS. 
have o«: and the 3 might have got there 
from the next syllable. 

wiv tv Leptivev povouy. Volg. 
ante Bekk. ray elpnydvaw, which is very 
flat, in fact probably post-classical. Some 
MSS. have it, including the oldest known, 
and one not of the same family with it; so 
the reading must be old: and in fact it is 
not unlikely that ray elpnudvow is the ori- 
ginal gloss, and ray Xepfvew a not unin- 
telligent correction of it: for the repetition 
of the name is harsh, though less flat than 
the pronominal phrase. 

4. TH Tov [éndv] Adyav épwapiav. 
So most MSS.: ove group has edwopiay Ad- 
yow, and one or two others mention or point 
towards that word, without noticing the 
transposition. edwoplay suits rather better 
with what Demosthenes does say (de Cor. 
§ 381) of the character of Aeschincs’ elo- 
quence; but no doubt he is trying to get a 
higher compliment out of the comparison 
than was intended or expressed. typo is 


3. ot] odd’ Vat. pn bekl Bekk. B. et S. Schultz. 

4. ép&v] Ejecit Sauppius: éu% volunt Bakius et 
épwaplav] droplay a, ebwoplay bekl (qui ante Adyar ponunt) 
Q. Ty WAG] rhy wor beki Bekk. 


Laptvev] elpyudvar 


in all the MSS., and we do not venture to 
omit it with B. and S. and Franke: ‘ the 
abundance of my words,’ or even ‘ the skil- 
fulness of my speaking,’ is not a very harsh 
phrase. Or had Demosthenes said, it was 
better to stop your ears like Ulysses’ men 
than to be éuwe:pos raw éxelvov Adyar ? 
As for the correction riy byw raw Adyow 
éuwecplay, that would have been much easier 
for Aeschines to have written—much like- 
lier, also, to have been put down as a gloss. 

6. Sdag pev obSevi answers to ef 3° Fr 


dyayxaiov pnOiwa:, ob Anpoodévous fy 5 
A 


éyos. 

7. THe alrlag..4d ipyov. ‘The fact 
which corresponds to his charge:’ it is a 
shame to say my eloquence is pernicious, 
when you cannot point to the harm it has 
done. 

§ 230. Though Demosthenes is the last 
person who should talk of the mischief of 


seductive el e. 

8. et 8 qv dvayxaiov pyOjvas. If my 
enemies could not do without the illustra- 
tion, they should have put it in somebody 
else’s mouth. #y without dy will probably 
mean, ‘The topic did not belong to Demo- 
sthenes,’ and should not have been given to 
him when Ctesiphon’s ovwd:noe were arrang- 
ing their parts: cp. ad § 202. One of them 
was a general, § 197: can Aeschines, who 
could not venture to attack his character, 
intend a sneer at his abilities ? 

9. TH w6Ae. One group of MSS. has 
rv wédcw—a correction after their manner, 
to correspond with the commoner Attic 
usage. 
13. Suvdwevov. One is almost tempted 
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KATA KTHSI®QONTOS. 
A A 4 4 e 3 e “a 0 a 9 4 
Kat Ta fn Tenpayneva vp avrov mrapioravat Tots axovovet 
e , 4 tf 
ws dipxnxey. Grav 0 e& dvomaTrwv cuyxeiuevos avOpwros, Kai 
TOUTwY TWikpwoy Kal Tepepywv, Erara ent THY awACTHTA Kal 
\ » a c ~ 
Ta epya xaradevyn, Tis av avacyoTo; ov THy yAOTTAY woe 
~ ~ , 
Tep Tov avrwy eav Tis adeAn, TO AorTov ovdey ear. P 
Oaunalw 3 & yuav, © "AOnvai i a os Tt 
aunacw eywye ULOV, nvaiot, Kat CyT@, mpos Ti 
& 9 , 9 
dv awoPAerovres atovrnpicacbe thy ypadyy. worepoy ws 
A , , 9 » . . 9 9 9 , ” 4 
ro Wndioua éeorw evvouov; GAN ovdenia mweroTte yvoun 
ao t > 9 td @ a , i a 
Tapavouwrépa yeyevyrat. GAN ws 6 To Widicua ypavbas 
ou emirndeios eort dikny Sovvat; ouK ap’ eiot wap’ imiv evOv- 
vac Biov, et Trovrov adyoere. exeivo & ov Aurnpov, et mpd- 
4 ~ s a 
Tepov fev everiuwAaTO 4 OpxnTTpa xpvoav orepavwy, ols 6 
én 9 A eA A ey , b) b) a m4 
huos exresavovro vo tov ‘ENAjvev, dia Tro Eenxois orepa- 
vows Taurny amodedocOa Try nuepav, ex de Tav Anpocbevous 
’ ~ 4 
ToAtTeumaTw@y Uueis pev aorepavwrot Kai axypuKrot yiryverOe, 
e 4 A A A ~ 
232 ovros de xnpvxOjoera; Kal @ ev Tis TOY TpAYIKGY ToLnTaY TeV 
Q ~ 
MeTa TaUTA éEracayovTay Toijceey ev Tpaywdia Tov Oepairny 
a “A a A 
uro Tav ‘EAAjvev oredhavovpevoy, ovdeis ay vudy vropeveer, 
” » 'O * ave a) ? , ’ : 
Ore hycw 4npos avavdpov autTov elvat Kat ouxodavryy 


6. Post Lard, wvOéoGa add. fed. 7. dv dwoBAdwovres] dvafAdfayres bil. 
détrofyndloacaGe} Sic Steph., z Flor., et si ex Bekkeri silentio fas est conjectare c: 


o é€ 
dropnpicerOa a, -cecbe gmnfe, -onabe Vat. p, -cacbe k, -cacba |, dwefnqioacde b, dwoyn- 


@ 
gifecbas d. arérepov] wérep’ beki Bekk. 10. ov] Om. a. 
wharo]| éveridaro acd. ots] obs bekl, quod fortasse verum. 


231 


° 


12. éver{p- 


to put a comma after this word, so as to 
complete the sense, and make what fills up 
the sentence a more forcible climax: ‘but 
he sees the accuser can, and can even ascribe 
to him...’ 

3. mapayv. Aeschines is not saying, as 
Dionysius (wept ripe AexTuche Anpoodévous 
dewdrrros, c. 55 sq.) supposes, that maxpérys 
is afaultin an orator. He says that Demo- 
sthenes, a man of words (aye, and bitter 
artificial words), has no right to assume the 
tone of an honest man of action. 

4. Tiv yAdrrav, Gowep rov atidv 
either was a proverb, or, from a vague recol- 
lection of this passage, was ascribed to De- 
mades as a description of the Athenians. 

§ 231. How can you absolve an unlawful 
decree, moved by a scoundrel, to crown a 
man who bas discrowned the nation ? 

6. Lyra. _Volg. ante Bekk. added the 
gloss wv6éa6a:, with one group of MSS. 

7. dwowndloacte. Most MSS. have 
Gxoynpicecbe, or what seems to be meant 
for it, but only one MS. omits &y (three 
confuse it with the next word), so it is no 
doubt a mere phonetic corruption of -ca:c0e. 


Moreover, had Aeschines meant to use the 
future, he would have written dwoynqueiode. 

10. otk émirhdSeds ior Slinv Sotvar. 
‘Not a suitable person to select to make an 
example of,’ i.e. that though Ctesiphon has 
broken the law, one would sooner strain a 
point than punish so upright a man. There 
is an exactly similar sentiment in Demosth. 
Androt. p. 610, § 57, émrhdeaa: éxeivar (al 
wépvas as here 6 wopvoBoonds) wadeiy xaxd. 

13. Sia rd Eevixots x«.7.A. Aeschines 
recurs to his own interpretation of the law 
(above, § 41 sqq.); strengthening his argu- 
ment, it seems, by the assertion that the law 
had been acted on in that sense, 

§ 232. How can you give Demosthenes 
an bonour ins the theatre, which be deserves 
no better than Thersites, without making the 
state answerable for the evil deeds of the 
citizens, not for the good? 

17. éweacayévrev. Not elsewhere used 
absolutely in this sense; but exactly corre- 
lative to éwecorovow in § 153, of the actors: 
so that perhaps one should rather supply 
rove tpayydovs or rots xdpous than 1a 


Spd para, 
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§§ 233, 234. 


avrot & Gray rov roottov avOpwrov crepavwre, ovx olerOe 
ev rais trav “EdAjvev dofas aupirrerOar; of wey yap wa- 
Tépes Yuav ra evdoka kai Aaurpa Tav mpaynatwv averi- 
Oecay re dyuw, ra de rawewa nai xatadecorepa eis Tous p7- 
Sropas rovs avdous Erperor’ Krnowpov & iuas olferat deity 
9 ld a 9 ‘4 9 4 , n ~ v 

adercvras thy adogiay axe Anuoabevous mepiOeivar ro Snug. 


4 ~ 4 ~ ~ 
kat dare pev evruyeis eivat, ws Kal eore Kadws rotoivres, Wrn- 283 


guetabe & tro uev Tis Téxns eyxaradrcr\eiPOat, iro Anuoobe- 
yous de e& wemrovOéval; kat TO TayTov aToTwrarToy, ev TOS 
1 avrois dixacrnpios Tous ev Tas Tay swpwy ypahas adicKO-~ 
peevous arisoure, dv Oo avrot puicOou rodrTevomevoy cUMorre, 
orepavwecere; Kal Tos mev Kpitas Tous ex Trav Arovuoiwy, 
dav jun dtxalws Tous KuxAlovs xopous Kpivwot, Cnutotre’ avrot 
de ov KuxNiev yopav xpitat KaOeorryxdres, GAAG vouwy Kat 
18 woAcrixis aperis, Tas dwpeas ov Kara Tovs vdmous oud’ dALyots 


kat Trois agiow, GdAa TY diampakauevp dwcere; Exar’ Ekeov 24 


“~ “~ 4 a 4 9 ~ 
x Tov dixagrnpiov 6 ToLovTos Kpirns eavroy pev aber we- 


3. Ta évBofa] ra pew dvdofa. Vat. pz fot Laur. Flor. Schultz. 
Auovuolow om. Bekk. cum codd. praeter a Laur. 


post xaSegrnxdres ponunt beki Bekk. 


3: dver(Beoav. The reference is to § 
186 fin. Bremi is wrong in thinking there 
is a metaphor, of ‘ dedicating’ an honour like 
a votive offering: dyarlOny is constantly 
no more than ‘to ascribe’ a thing to a person. 
There is perhaps here something of a play on 
the word wepGeiva: in the next sentence. 

4. 70 82 tawevd x«.rA. He asserts, 
truly, no doubt, that the spirit of the old 
times was always to hold that there must be 
some individual traitor responsible for the 
national ill success: in the next section, he 
goes on to denounce Demosthenes’ common- 
sense view, that failure in an honourable 
cause was a misfortune, not a fault of cither 
the nation or an individual. 

§ 233. Can the gods’ blessing on Athens 
bave failed, rather than a man bave been in 
fault? or will you give a false judgment in law 
and politics, when you punish one at the games? 

7. kal hard piv cig efvac: cp. D. de 
Cor. § 316 sqq., which are probably meant to 
reply to this passage, as well as to § 114, etc. 

Kalis trotodvres. One might translate 
‘as you are when you act rightly,’ but since 
the argument is ‘King Demos can do no 
wrong, sor has he bad luck,’ it seems better 
to take it in the common sense, almost equi- 
valent to dya0j rvxp, ‘you have good for- 
tune, and much good may it do you!’ 
Bremi thinks that these phrases have usually 
a slight irony-—as have our equivalent ones. 


12. Tv] Ante 
14. peral] Om. mied B. et S., 


11. &v 8’ atrot .. obverse. He appeals, 
as in the Timarchus, pp. 11, 13, §§ 78 sqq., 
92, to the personal extra-judicial knowledge 
of the court: not very consistently with 
§ 59, above. adrot cdnore is thus opposed 
to dkccxopévous, convicted on investigation. 

13. xuxAlous yopovs. Dithyrambic 
choruses, as opposed to dramatic: not= 
byudadr.08, ‘yearly choruses,’ as F. A, Wolf 
and Bremi. It appears from Ar. Nub. 333, 
that they were not very respectable, from 
Ran. 365, that they were not always in the 
theatre: hence, when they were performed 
at the Dionysia, it would perhaps be thought 
the least serious part of the judges’ business 
to decide on them, as compared with the 
tragic or even comic. 

14. kucAlov xopav x«piral. B. and S. 
omit xp:rai with four respectable MSS.: but 
though the sense is clear enough for a copyist 
not to feel the want, it is not likely that 
Aeschines would have ventured to write 
such an elliptical sentence. 

15. dAlyous .. awpafaptve. ‘Not to 
rare cases of desert, but to mere intrigue.’ 

§ 234. Uf you do, you will bave sold your 
constitutional freedom, and incurred the 
curse of perjury, for notbing. 

16. éwevr’. ‘And then, besides the ab- 
surdities pointed out above. 

17. 5 rovobreg xpurfs. ‘The man who 
decides on such principles,’ rds Swpeds .. rg 
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io xupov de TOV propa. avnp ‘yap iSuorns ev monet 

evn youw Kal Vide Bacrdever’ Stay éTEDw 

€v GuTOS THY aUTOU duvacTeiay. ere 


Pr) tease Epos, ace, ocummapaxorovfioy auroy Av- 

. oe avrov yap, olfat, 
xpi Ov éxapiCero adnAos yeyevyrar’ 4 yap “ios adavys 
péperat. 

Aoxoijuev 6 & cuorye, @ "A@nvaiot, Gucorepa Kat xaTopOouy 
Kal mapaxwvdvvevery eis THY woNtTeiay ov gwppovoivres. Ort 
pev ap ert TOV voV _Kaipiiv oi mroAAot Tois dAiyous mpotea Be 
Ta Tis dnuoxparias ioxupa, OuK ematvia Gre & ov yeyevarat 
popa xa” nas prTépev Tovnpiv Gua Kat rohunpay, evTU- 
Xoumev. mMpoTepov mev yap Toavras pices nveyre TO onu.o~ 
ator, at Padiios obre karéhucay TOV Onpov’ exatpe yap koha~ 
KEVOMEVOS, ETET auroy avy ols epoBeiro, GAN’ vols éavroy 
eveyeipice, karéhuoay" éviot de Kai aurot Tov Tpidxovra erye- 
vovTo, ot mhetous 4 XAlous kal mevrakogious TOV WOATOV 
ax pious GmeKxTevay mplv Kat Tas airlas dxoicat, ep’ ais eueh- 
dor arobvjonev, Kat oud éwi tas tradas xat éxpopas TieV 
Tehevrnodvriov elo Tous ™pooyjkovras maparyevés Oat. ouK uP 
Univ avrois eLere Tous moMTevoMEvous ; 5 ou Tamewwoavres aTro- 
weunvere ToUs viv emnppuévous; ov peuvysO, Sri ovdcis THTOTE 


3. alrds rijv] riv abrds bekl Bekk. 


volgo apiy. 20. wapa 
Om. a Vat. p pr. Laur. 


d:anpafayévy 3Bov0, so fac as any special 
words are referred to. 

5. 8.’ abrdv yap. As the words stand, 
they can only mean, ‘ For his offence is com- 
mitted because of the oath,’ i. e. the wrong 
vote is a crime, because it is a perjury. One 
or two MSS. have a’rov, which shews that 
the writers felt a difficulty. It would be 
easy to read airdy, and perhaps possible to 
find a meaning for it ; ‘he bimself will suffer 
from the guilt of perjury (and it was to 
benefit bimself that he incurred it), while the 
other man’ (Demosthenes or Ctesiphon), 
‘whose favour he hoped to secure, cannot 
thank him if he would.’ Or one might 
transpose &’ abrévy..dydprnpa and } 32 
xapis pds dy txapl(ero, and translate, ‘and 
the favour done to the person favoured (for 
it is for his benefit that he has done the 
wrong) has passed unknown and unthanked, 
since the vote is given in secret.’ The i. 
ment of the worthlessness of xdpis was 
commonplace with orators: cp. Dem. Mid. 


PP. 575, 582, §§ 188, 212. 


yevieOar] Sic anfed: ceteri et Bekk. wapaylyveo@a. 


18. wpiv nat] Sic agm et supra versum 5: 
$$) 


§ 235. In truth, whetber we are fortunate 
or no, we do nothing to deserve it : it is mere 
oe fortune 

8. Soxodpev 8’ tporye .r.A. ‘It seems 
to me, Athenians, that there is no sense 
either in the hazards or in the successes of 
our policy.’ Both the clauses in the next 
sentence are proofs of this want of sense: in 
a clever nation, there would have been 
plenty of orators to profit by the supineness 


of the Assembly. 

11, ta THs Snpoxpartas loxupd. Es- 
pecially the y pnctient as in § §. 

§ 236. That our ria da are not in 
the position of the Thirty, who began in the 
same way. 

18, ee vag alriag .. dwoOvhoxav. A 
climax upon d«plrovs, not only without 
giving them a chance of proving their inno- 
cence, but without letting them or others 
know the real or pretended crime. 

20. wapayevéoOas. So perhaps the best 
MSS.: al. wapaylyveoOasr. Cp. ad § 221 
for the rationale of either tense. 


eyove TO dpdpryua’ "7 «OE Xapes 5 


Q 
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§§ 237, 238. 
exeQero ™poTepov 77 rou Snov Karadvoet, wply av jetCov 
TOV ducagrnpioy loxvon 5 

‘Hoews O° dv eyurye, o "AOnvaior, évayTiov Sd avahoyt- 287 
catpny apos Tov ypa\pavra To Pipronua, dua wolas evep'ye- 

5 oias ag.oi Anuocbevny orepaverat. et Bey 14p Aevyers, 60ev 
TV apxnv Tou Yapiouaros eroijow, OTt TAS Tappous Tas 
mept Ta Telyn Karas erapperce, Oavnalw cov. Tod yap 
Taur’ eCepyarbiivat Kahws TO yeyeria Bat ToUTw atriov pein 
Karnyopiay & éxer’ ov yap TeptXapaxdrayra xXp7 Ta TeXn oude 

10 Tas dnuooias Tapas aveNovra Tov op0as memos Tevjrevov dw- 
peas areiy, GNA’ ayaboi Twos alriov ‘ye'yevnuevoy 7 ONE. 
ei de Has ert TO devrepov Hépos TOU Vapicuaros, ev @& Te- 288 
ToAunKas ypacey, ws ExT avnp ayabos kal dtarevet Aé-yeov 
Kal wpaTTwv Ta Gpirra Te Onuw tov ’AOnvaiwr, aehov THY 


I GAaCovelay Kae Tov KO[LTOV TOU Yapiouaros dypat Tov epywv, 


Cr 


eridertov yuiy oO TE Nevers. 


I. petfov] yell agmnfcde. 
B. et S. 7g vid. annot. 


bsepydoucbas b. 


1. érlGero. Exactly as we say ‘set upon 

putting down democracy.’ 

apiv &v..lexvoyp. ‘No one ever yet 
set upon putting down democracy, before he 
makes himself stronger :’ the sentiment being 
general, the conjunctive is used in the de- 
pendent clause, as a present would be. 

§ 237. What are Demosthenes’ merits? 
that be prepared the City for a siege be tried 
to bring upon it? 

3- avaloyoalpny. ‘I should like to 
examine the account,’ to go over again the 
sum that Ctesiphon has done, whereby he 
seeks to prove that Demosthenes has a 
balance due from the city. The reading 
dporoynoaluny, ‘came to an understanding 
with you, is a stranger sense of the word, 
and seems less appropriate: the middle form, 
also, is rare, but it has rather the better 
authority. dyadoyl{opa: appears always to 
refer to this deliberate afterthought: e. g. 
Thuc. 5. 7 init. dvaroyilopdvay 8 shy 
éxeivou hyepovlay, wpds olay van ga = 
TéApay pera olas dvemornpootrns xal 
Aaxlas yevhooro, ‘when the thought ew 
upon them,’ though at first they may have 
trusted Cleon like their fellow-citizens who 
elected him. 

6. rappovs .. trddpevoe: vid. ad § 95. 
ras wept Ta ra rely makes it likely that they 
were still in existence, as a permanent addi- 
tion to the fortifications, 


Tas sey yap wept rous ’Audio- 


mv] dpordoynoalyny Vat. Laur. J 


By er tee ifeipyacba k, tepydoacda el Be 
14. tev “Adnvalov] ry 


"AGnvalow nf et, ut semper, Bekk. 


¥. To ydp radr’«.7.A. ‘For to have 
performed this well is nothing to the blame 
of having made it necessary :’ lit. ‘there is 
more blame in having made this n 
e abso in having done it well.’ 


wepixapaxooavra is contemptuous ; 
hac pat the walls, what were a few stakes 


more or less? 

10. rds -Sypoclas tadds dveAdbvra is 
invidious. We must suppose that the en- 
trenchments ran over the site of the tombs 
in the Ceramicus; possibly also the monu- 
ments were used for materials, as in the 
original fortification of the city (Thuc. 1. 
93): the precedent would prevent objections 
like Aeschines’ being raised until the danger 
was past. (See Lyc. in Leocr. p. 153, § 445 
where ‘the dead’ are said to ‘offer their 
tombs’ to the work of defence, while though 
Demosthenes is not named, his services are 
unmistakably alluded to.) Demosthenes 
having chimed credit for his munificence, 
both the participles are meant to point to 
the shabby, patchwork character of the re- 
pairs. 

§ 238. Or on bis general bigh character 
and services? The less you say about Am- 
phissa or Euboea the better, as for Thebes, 
sae you credit bim at the expense of Athens? 

4. Gedo u.7.d.: cp. § 101. 

16. Tag piv ydp .. A sort 

of sneer wapd spoatoxiay, *his alleged ser- 
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géas Kai Tovs EvBoas swpodoxias wapadeirw' Grav de Tijs 
xpos OnBaiovs cuppaxias tas airias avariOns AnpuooOeéver, 
Tous pev ayvooivras ékararas, Tous 8 eiddras Kai aic@avo- 
Bévous UBpiCas. adeddy yap Tov Kkatpov Kal ray dokay ri 
tourwy, Ov Iv eyévero 4 cuupayia, oles AavOaverw yuas TO Tis 5 

289 roAews aktiwoua AnpooOever wepitibeis. yAikov o eott TO aAa- 
Coveusa Touro, eyo wetpacopat peyady onuely didaka. 6 
yap trav Ilepoay Bacirers ov roAXp wpPdrepov xpdvp mzpd 
tis "AreEavdpov diaBacews eis tv ’Aciav xatereue TH 
Oyu Kat para vBporiuxgy xat BapBapov émioroAny, ev f Td 10 
re On GAXa Kat war’ amadevtas dieAdyOn, Kat ext TedeuTis 
evéypatey ev Th emirtoAn, “eyo” nol “ipiv ypvolov ov 

240 diow' uy pe aireire’ ov yap An verOe.” ovTos pevTot 6 au- 
Tos eyxataArnPOels iro Tov vuvi wapovrev alT@ Kivddvwy, OUK 
airovyrwv "AOnvatev, avros éxwv katemeu\ve Tptaxdota TaAavTa 15 
TO Onn, a cwppoviey ov edéLaro. 6 de KouiCwr jv TO Xpv- 
giov Katpos Kai poBos kat ypeia ocunpaywy. To dé avTo Tov- 
To kat thy OnBalwy ovpmayiay eFepyatero. ou de TO pev 
viv OnBalwv Gvoua Kai To Tis dueTUXerTaTNS TUMMaxXlas EvO- 
XAcis det A€ywv, ta dO EBSouyKovra Tadavra vrocwTGs, & 20 

241 rpodaBwv roi Baothixod ypuvoiov awecrépyoas. ov dt évdetav 


5. ola AarOdvav] AavOdvew ole: beh! Bekk. 8. ov] Om. bell. 12. éy 
“i émorroAq] Om. Hamak. Schultz. 15. tpraxécva] wevrfxovra a, Tpiaxowra gmbekl. 
16. Post awopoviiv b d7jyos add. bekl Bekk. 18. &apydfero} tfepydoaro bekl, 
quod mavolt Frank., habetque Frank. 


vices in the Euboean and Amphissian affairs 
I need not mention: he was paid for what 
he did, so it must have been bad,’ is the 
argument, but it is expressed ‘I -need not 
speak of the bribes he took in the Euboean 
and Amphissian affairs.’ 

5. Td Tis wodews Gfiwpa Axpocbiva 
aepunOeds. ‘You think that we shall not 
see how you clothe Demosthenes in the 
majesty that belongs to Athens :’ the clause 
is correlative to dpeAdw ydp .. rodraw, and 
the object is almost the same; ray ddéfay 
Tiy Trovraw =7d Tie wéAeos dflopa, Ae- 
schines had named before the same motives 
as inducing the Thebans to join Athens, 
§ 137: Ctesipbon attributed their action to 
Demosthenes. 

§ 239. Fust as the King insolently refused 
us money before Alexander's invasion, 

1a. gynotv. Pleonastically to mark a 
verbatim quotation, though éréypayer has 
been expressed already. 

xpvolov eb Show .. of ydp AfipecOe. 
One cannot help comparing Ar. Ach. 104. 


It is scarcely possible that Aeschines is imi- 
tating it; but that is an imitation, this perhaps 
a real quotation, of the bald style of a com- 
munication meant to be dictatorial, and per- 
haps the more rudely worded through im- 
perfect translation. It is this fault of style 
which Aeschines characteristically attributes 
to dwa:d8evola as well as UBpis. 

§ 240. But prayed us in vain to take it 
after, so was tt with Thebes joining us: 
which Demosthenes is always talking of, 
while afterwards be ruined them by keeping 
back the King’s money: 

17. Katpds wal bdoBog cal xpela ouppd- 

“yev. Exactly the same as with the Thebans, 
§ 137: only with him the need of any allies, 
with them the need of so powerful allies, was 
what determined their application to Athens. 

23, dweorépnoas. ‘You embezzled ;’ 
a technical term, used in just the same way, 
Ae. de F. L. p. 50, § 177. The story was, 
that Demosthenes bad 70 talents (300 ac- 
cording to Dinarchus, in Dem. p. 92, § 18) 
from the King to administer at his discre- 
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§§ 242, 243. 
mev xpnuarov, evexa wévre tradavrov of Evo Trois OnBaias 
tiv Gxpay ov wapédocay; da évvéa d& radavra apyupiov wav- 
tov ’Apxadey ekeAnr\vOdrwv Kai Toy Hyeudvov EToimwv svTwv 
BonOeiv 4 wpakis ov yeyevyrac; ov de wAoureis Kai tais 4do- 

Svais Taig gavrod yopnyeis. Kat To Kedadaov, To nev Bacr- 
Aixov xpvolov rapa rovry, of de xivdvvor wap’ viv. 

"“Agtov & érri cai tyv amratdevciay altav Oewpica. ef yap 242 
roduyce Kryowpov pev Anuoobévyy wapaxadey retovra eis 
Umas, ovTos 8 avaBas éavToy eyxwmiace, BapvTepoy Trav ép- 

10 'ywv dv werovOaTe TO axpoaua yiyverat. Srov yap dy Tous 

Bev Gyrws avdpas ayabovs, ols wodNa Kal Kaha ounopuey épya, 

éay tous xa? éavrav emaivous Aéywow, ov dépouer’ Grav de 

avOpwros aicxivy Tis modews yeyouws Eavrov eyxomiaCn, Tis 

ay Ta rowavra KapTEpHoecey aKOVEY 5 
"Aro mev ovv Tis avarxlvTov TpaypuaTeias, cay cwppovas, 248 

arooTyoe, woinsa de, &d Krycipav, dia cavrov ryv amoXo- 
I. pév] Dubitasse videntur codd. nonnulli, utram hoc omittendum esset. 2. dad 


évvéa, 82) Frankio Bekkerus visus est referre, codd. aliquot qui 3a 3% évyéa habent, dd 32 
évvéa 32 habere. Unde in Quaest. Aeschin. ipse 304 8éna 32 conjecit: in editione sua 
meliore consilio rem omnino siluit. 8. ToAphos) roAphoee agmn fed. . ovros]} 
atros g. Io. 84] Sic agmp Vat. Laur.: ceteri et Bekk. om. 12. gi) Om. p 
Markl. 14. Gxoveov] Om. Vat. Laur. Flor. gmpzbhl. 16, wolyaa] ‘ Malim 


1§ 


wohop, sive tojoe’ Bekk. : malitque Cobet. -ves. 


tion, and refused to spend any: no doubt he 
took, and was expected to take, a consider- 
able commission. 

§ 241. When five talents would bave given 
them the Cadmea, and nine the Arcadian 
alliance. 

80’ dvBaav piv xpnydrov, ivexa trévre 
wadavrev. ‘Was it not because money 
failed, in fact for a matter of five talents, 
that the mercenaries did not give up the 
Citadel to the Thebans?’ This seems more 
forcible than to make dvexa wivre radd- 
Tow merely a specification of the xphyara, 
for want of which the scheme failed: we put 
a comma after xpnpdrow to mark this view 
of the construction. 

2. Bd évwéa 8. So the best MSS. for 
did 52 dvvda: it seems to be rather charac- 
teristic of Aeschines to put particles and 
enclitics as late in the sentence as they will 
go. Thesum of fen talents is mentioned by 
Dinarchus (in Dem. p. 9a, § 20), where the 
story is told more fully: and Franke once 
imagined there were traces of the reading 
3éea here; but no doubt the details varied 
of a story that was left as a subject of gossip, 
without judicial investigation. 

§ 242. Consider the bad taste of self-praise, 
and that from a rascal. 

8. roApfow. So Bekker and most edi- 


tors since, though the old reading roAphoee 
has much better MS. authority. But it 
seems hard to give a meaning to the change 
of mood between roAphoae and éyxapudoe:. 
Demosthenes, if called on to speak, is sure 
to praise himself, so that the two verbs are 
of just the same degree of certainty: it is 
considered as bad taste in Ctesiphon to call 
on him, as in him to rise. Demosthenes 
apologises for the necessity of self-praise, in 
De Cor. §§ 4 sq. 

10. Swou ydp .. Srav 84. It seems truer 
to say that the sentence is irregular—con- 
structed on two different plans, déwov imply- 
ing one with protasis and apodosis, 382 one 
with thesis and antithesis—than that 82 in- 
troduces the apodosis. It is idle to wish to 
omit 3¢, though one good MS. does so. 

§ 243. You bad much better speak for your- 
self, Ctesipbon : favour the Court with the elo- 
quence and pathos that served for Cleopatra. 

16. wolyea. ‘Malim wohey sive rouh- 
oe’ Bekk. But the change of construction 
is too little obvious to be due to a copyist. 
If Ctesiphon had any sense or taste, he 
would abstain from calling on Demosthenes, 
but it is not sense or taste that will make 
him speak for himself. Perhaps if he had a 
little more he would say nothing, but throw 
himself on the mercy of the Court. 


§§ 2.44, 245. KATA KTHSI®ONTOS. 128 
yiav. ov yap 64 wou TovTd ye ony\et, wos ou duvar os ef 
Agvet. Kat yap aTomwoy cot ovpBaiver, ei xpynv méev 100 
Ureuevas wpexBevTys ws Krcowarpay THY Pirirrov Ovyarépa 
Xetporoveie Bat owvax ber Onc omevos ext ti Tov Modorray Ba- 
ouhéws "AdeLavdpou TeAevTn, vuvi de ov pices divarOat reve. ¢ 


eretTra yuvaixa poe aAAoTpiav wevOovcay duvacat mrapapvbei~ 


244 oGat, ypaypas de piobod \ridicua ovK Grodoyicet 5 oH ToLovTds 


erry oy yeypahas arepavoveBat, ofos uy yeyvoaxer Bat ure 
Tey ev rewovOorev, av my TIS oot owvelry 5 ; emepurrngov é7 
TOUS dixacras, rT eyyveorKor _XaBpiay kal "Iquxparay cat Ti- 
pa0eov, kat av0ov map’ auTay, dia vi Tas deopeas avrois édo- 
cay Kxal ras eixdvas & errngay. amavres yap Qua oot aoxpt- 
vouvrat, ort XaBpig mev dia THY wept N afov vaupayiav, "Igu- 
Kparer de, Ort udpay Aaxedarpoview amécreive, Timobee de 
dia Tov mepiahow Tov eis Keépxvpay, kat GAAols, ov éxarry 


245 woA\Aa Kail cada xara wédeuoy Epya werpaxra. AnpocOever 


a rere) Sic agm Laur, Flor., et dy om. z: ceteri et Schultz. wal ydp dy drowdy cox 
4. Tvvax Gea Pnodpevos] ovvaxbnadpevos gg, -xSecbpevos Cobet. 


14. 


ive! K.TA.] Anpoobive: 8 dyrepov 


v] Ita Vat. Flor. z, hic in rasura : ceteri 
G da ri 


. Correxit H. Wolf. 16. A 
ere bekl Bekk.: post od ddcere, 3h: 


cere add. pe, et teste Bekk. /: Aquoatlva 8 bdy ris tpwrg 8d rh; Bris w.7.A. B. et S. 


3. wai ydp dromév cor va, ‘For 
your case is really ridiculous,’ the indicative 
affecting to conceive the alleged excuse as 
possibly true. But see the critical note. 

aponv. In the course of the previous 

year, when he had been killed, and his army 

destroyed, in his expedition to aid Tarentum 
against the Bruttians. 

3. dwépavas. A sarcastic word, almost 
‘were not too shy :’ perhaps also it has the 
same point as ri S:Alwwov Gvyarépa cer- 
tainly has, ‘ With all your hatred for Mace- 
don, you could bring yourself to be civil to 
a Macedonian princess ; 80 do the same for 
the law of your coun 

6. dddotplay. Answered by 
puo@ov: he had a personal interest in the 
defence of a mercenary decree. 

§ 244. Or és Demosthenes’ fame so obscure, 
that bis praise cannot be justified witbout an 
elaborate panegyric? He is not like our 
cars great men, if so. 

8. olos pi yryveonecOar. We should 
say, ‘not the sort of man to be known.’ 

g. av ph ms cow ouwedwy. ‘Except 
you have a speaker to support you:’ 7, 
because it is on the supposition that Demo- 
sthenes comes, not to defend himself per- 
sonally, but to supply to Ctesiphon profes- 
sional aid and skilled eloquence, so that any 
other practised orator would do as well. 


The argument is, ‘Real merit is always ap- 
preciated at Athens ;’ Demosthenes answers 
(De Cor. § 390), ‘ Yes, sooner or later,’ but 
the ouvfyyopos is wanted to counteract the 
gveopdyrys, during the great man's life- 
time. But Aeschines says, dxepiornoy el 
bylyvorxov, ‘ask whether they Anew’ the 
heroes, while they were still alive, the judges 
being old enough to remember them. Timo- 
theug, at least, is a strange instance to quote 
to prove that public gratitude was unfailing. 
14. Gwéerave. A rather curious word to 
use of slaughtering a body of men. Iphicrates’ 
exploit is usually described by cardxope. 

§ 245. But Demosthenes’ only clatm to be 
known is for bis vices: the dumb instruments 
of murder are unclean, 

16. AqpooOéva ..ob Sécere. The best 
MSS. read as in the text, but the sense is 
rather awkward: for Demosthenes might 
say, like Phocion, that Aeschines con- 
fessed that men would rather ask why he 
had not a crown than why he had. But 
Aeschines probably began meaning to say 
&d ri Secere, and puts in the negative wap’ 
iwévoay, meaning to imply, ‘ You will not 
do so really,’ and forgetting the more logical 
inference. The various readings, Anpo- 
oObve: 8 ayrepov dia ri Shoere, and phoere 
added after 8dcere, are both probably con- 
jectures; the first meant to clear up the 


124 AIZXINOY §§ 246, 247. 
dacere; & OTt _Swpodexos, OTe Gethos, 
OTt THY Tag éAcme. Kal OT epov TOUTOV TULNTETE, 7 UGS 
avrous arimdcere Kat TOUS Umrep UuoV ev Th Maxn TeNeUT N= 
gayras; ous vouited” opav oxeTdaCovras, et obros orepaveo- 
5 Oneerat. Kat yap ay ein devov, © AOnvaia, et Te ey EuAa 
kal Tous AiBous Kat Tov atdnpov, Ta adwva kal Ta ayviepova, 
cay Tw eumen Ova amoxreivn, Umepopi omev, Kal €ay Tis avTov 
dtaxpionrat, THY XEipa THY TOUTO Tpakacay xwpis TOU c@oma- 
Tos Oamromey, AnposBerny de, & ’AOnvaior, Tov ypa\ravra 246 
10 wey THY mayor arny odor, podovra de Tous oTpariwras, 
TOUTOV umes TILMOETE. OUKOUY UBpiCovrar mev ot TeAevT I~ 
ocavres, aOupcrepor de ot Cavres vyiyvorrat opavres Tis aperiis 
dOdov Tov Oavarov Keijevov, Th dé moan émihelmoucay. TO 
de méytorrov, éay ewepur art uuas ot veurrepot, ™ pos oiov xp” 
15 rapadeyua avr ous vov Biov mroveia at, Ti xpweire; ev yap 247 
tore, ort ovxX ai mahaiaT pat oude TA OidaoKaAreia ove 4 Hou- 
oiKn jLovoy atdever Tov vewrépous, GAAa 7oAv MaAXov Ta 
onuocia Knpvyuara. Knpurrerat Tig ev Te Bear py, Ort ore 
pavovrat aperiis evexa Kal avdparyabias Kat evvoias, GvOpurros 
20 ao xnjoviev Te Bip cai Bdedrupos’ é de ve yewTepos Tair” idedy 


o €ay Tis epurg dia ri ov 


dvepOapn. 


Krnowpav? of dé ye GdAo weraidevyrat. 


2. due} AdAouwe z. 


piooere. 
lore d dvdpes 'AGnvains add. bekl Bekk. 
do xh pow 
confusion of the thought, the second a gloss 
to develope the sense of the text. To dyre- 
pov there is an objection, that unless the 
speaker turns from Ctesiphon to the Court, 
3moere has no proper subject: one can 
hardly make it mean ‘ask why you and your 
countrymen are going to give it.’ To omit 
ob ddcere with B. andS. is cutting the knot. 
3- drypdoere. So Franke from one MS. It 
verti to suit the sense better, and drepovr 
being so common a word in the orators, per- 
haps is the likelier of the two to have got in 
by an error: else one is tempted to credit Ae- 
schines with the strong image ‘deprive your- 
self and the dead of the name of Athenians.’ 
4. obs vopif eG" dpav. So below, § 258. 
8. rhv xeipa.. Gawropev. Probably to 
prevent the corpse becoming a vampire, like 
the stake through the body in modern times. 
So murderers were mutilated, and mutilated 
their victims (Aeporrnplatov) after death. 
Josephus, mentioning the custom, gives the 
sentimental reason, that the hand was con- 
sidered alien to the body; which was prob- 


3. drupdcere 
4- voplfe6"] vopicad’ bekl Bekk. 


Sicny Tis dedwke wovnpos Kai mopvoBooxos, wrmep 


TavavrTia Tis vbn- 


j] Ita wn: dripaphrove tucere beki: ceteri dre- 


6. Alterum ra om. /dk. 16. Post 
20. doxnpovav] Ita agekl: ceteri et Bekk. 


ably a real Greek sentiment, but an after- 
thought. From Ar. Eth. 5.11. 3, it appears 
there was felt to be an ethical meaning in 
the posthumous treatment of suicides. 

§ 246. And is not Demosthenes more than 
@ murderer ? 

10. wpodévra 8 rovs . The 
allusion is chiefly to § 146 8q.: also perhaps 
to § 152. 

15. vt epeveire. 
your decision give ?’ 

§ 247. Above all, consider the moral 
effect, for good or evil, which public procla- 
mations and trials produce. 

16, wadaiotpas .... &Bacnadeta corre- 
spond to road a and ypdypara, and so, 
without being too formally coordinate with 
pour), exhaust, together with it, the 
items of the common Greek curriculum. 

23. ravavria ris «.7.A. ‘Let a man go 
home to educate his son, after recordin 
vote against virtue and justice, the son has 
reason to be unbelieving: here we are come to 

a fair case for calling admonition molestation,’ 


i.q. ‘what answer will 


250 ws emi wodv of Tois Epyous wAsioToy améxovTes. 


§§ 248-250. KATA KTHSIPONTO2. 125 


dirapevos Trev Kaday Kat dtcaiwy eraveNOdv olkade mardever 
3 es @ ld 9 b ] ‘4 9 . a n 
Tov vidv’ 6 O€ ye eixdrws ov meiBerat, aANa TO vovOeTeiv 


248 evraiOa évoxAciv dn Kal dixaiws dvopaCerat. ws OUY [Ln [LOVOY 


Kpivovres, GAAG Kal Oewpovpevar, ovTW tHv Wihov dépete, eis” 


amoAoyicnov Tots viv ev ov wWapovot TaY ToNTaY, Erepnro- 
a Oc e a 6 -0 ld 4 4 Ww a >A@O a 4 
méevors de vuas, Ti eduxaCere. ev yap lore, yvaiot, OTt 
ray A , e 
ro.auTn ddget 4 wors eivat, Groids TIS dv HO KypuTTOpevos 
. 4 Oc 4 é} a a s ea ra “ A Ge 
EoTt CE OVELVOS [kn TOLS Wpoyovois nuas, AAAG TH Anpogvevous 
avavdpia mpocexacOjvar. was ody av Tis THY ToLaUTHY airxu- 


9 0 28 a , a a Q 
249 vny expuyot 5 €ay Tous a poxatadauBavorras Ta Kowa Kal 


pirdvOpwra Trav dvonarwy, aniotous Svras Tois 7Oect, pvda- 
EnoOe. 4 yap ebvoia Kat TO THs Onmoxpatias Ovoua Keira 
wev ev perm, POavover 3 én’ avra xatapevyorres TH Adyy 
Srav ovy 
AaByre prropa Eevixay orepavey Kal Knpuvynarev ev Trois ° EA- 
Anow émOuunovvra, éravayewv avrov KeXeveTe TOV AG'YOV, wWomTeEp 

1. waSeve.] wacdevey pr. g. a. vovGeretv] wadevey agm. 3. évraiba 


évoxAciv] Ita agmn: ceteri et Schultz. tvoyAciy évravé’. kat] Sic ag: ceteri et Bekk. 
om. 4. ds drrohkoyopdv «.7.A.] ‘Haec cum superioribus male cohaerent, ita ut ante 


ea excidisse quaedam videantur’ B. et S. 
om. m B. et S. 
Adyow nfe dekl Ald. ceteri raw Adyow. 


§ 248. Vole now so that the City may be 
clear from Demosthenes’ shame ; 

3. pr pévov .. Oewpotpevor. Having 
not only a judge’s responsibility to abstract 
truth, but a public officer’s to his country 
and to the world. 

4. ds dtoAoywpév. He hints as strongly 
as he can without offence, that they are 
themselves on their trial: possibly he may 
have meant to put d\Ad Kal xpwdpuevo: in 
the first clause, or at least to suggest it by 
the form of the contrast. 

g. wpocexactiivar. Perhaps the pre- 
position may have the force, not so much of 
‘ being thought ike Demosthenes’ cowardice’ 
as ‘being judged of by the standard of Demo- 
sthenes’ cowardice;’ which would imply 
being actually on a lower moral level than 
Demosthenes, since he was their great man. 
But the usage of the word supports the more 
obvious view, though the etymology would 
suit the other at least as well. 

§ 249. As tt will be if you distrust the 
Jine names be appeals to, 

10. tovs mpoxaradapBdvovrag x... 
refers to such arguments as are anticipated 
in § 208, etc.: Demosthenes and his party 
are the first to call themselves friends to 
democracy, and so beg the question whether 
they or their opponents are the truer friends. 


14. WOAV] 7d woAd fag. 


8. qpas] huor g, ipow b, bpas e Bekk.: 
16. rdv Adyov] Ita agmpb: Kat Trav 


In the published form, at least, of Demo- 
sthenes’ speech, we do not find such claptrap 
arguments to any considerable extent. 

12. h ydp a «TA. ‘It is equally 
easy for everybody to call himself a patriot 
and a democrat: but the first (¢@dyovar) to 
screen themselves under such professions are 
often those whose conduct is most exactly 
opposite to them,’ unpatriotic and oligar- 
chical. 

§ 250. And require bim to give evidence 
of respectability, before you leave the Consti- 
tution in bis power. 

15. fevixOv oreddvev can hardly bear a 
different sense from that in § 231. The 
crown Demosthenes wanted is called a foreign 
crown, because given when foreign crowns 
ought to be. 

16. éravéyav abrov reAevere rdv Adyov. 
The simplest reading, and also that of the 
best group of MSS. The rest have «al 
Tow Adyow instead of rdw Adyow: Bekker 
reads wal tov Adyor, B. and S. rar Adyar. 
One group of MSS. omit xat before rds 
BeBadoeas, where though convenient it 
is not necessary: perhaps the doubt about 
it there led to confusion above. The geni- 
tive Adyow, if right, must be by a kind of 
attraction, to form a parallelism with «r7- 


para, 


5 
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$§ 251-253. 
cat ras BeBawoes tav Krnuarov 6 vomos KeAever woteioOat, 
eis Biov aEioxpewy Kat Tpomov _sappova. Srp de ravra py 
maprupetrat, un BeBavovre alte ous éxaivous, kai Ths Ono- 
Kparias eximedyOnre 707 Siapevyotons § vuas. } ov Sevoy doxe 

SUmiy eivat, et TO pev Bovrevrypiov Kat o djpos Tapo arat, ai 
O emirronat Kal pea Beiat adixvoivrat eis (torus oixlas, 
ov mapa TOV TUXOVTioV avOpirrey, G\na rapa Tév ™ perrevoy- 
Tey ev ty ’Acia kat TH Evpery ; kat ep ols éoriy ex TOY 
YO,LeV nla Odvaros, TAaUTA TIVES ouK _ Eapvoivrat mparrey, 

10 GAN’ ouororyovow ey TP Onuw, Kat ras emtoroXas GAAnAots 
TapavayiyvioKovety, Kat wapaxehevovrat of pev viv Bréweuv 
eis Ta éavTov wporwma ws puraxes Ths dnuoxparias, erepot 
° airouce Swopeas ws TwTipes Tis morews 6 OVTES. O Of Oiip0s 252 
ex Tig aOuuias Tov oun BeBnx drwy oomep mapayeynpaxws Fi) 

15 mapavoias éarooxwos auTo BOvov TOUVO/G Tis nuoxparias wept 
roveirat, tiv 0 épyov erépors Tapaxexapycey. emer’ arép- 
XerBe ex TeV exe yorav ou Bovdevoduevor, GAN’ worep éx TeV 
épavey, TO TepiovTa veLpecevor. drt O° ov Anpa, exeiOev Tov 258 
Adyov Oewpyoate. eyeverd Tis, GxGopac de woAraxs peuyn- 


251 


1, kal] Om. fed Bekk. 


3. paprup 
4. Boxe Opiv elvar] Ita agmz: urd eivat Boner dekl : 


. a] Sr nfcekl Bekk. 


ctrav] - petre bel: ‘Fort. paprupet’ Saupp. 


Caen et Bekk. ipiv Soxet elva:. 


mpeofietas] al xpecBeia: Bekk. cum omnibus praeter 


11, of pav opty] dyid of pe fcdgekl, ol yey byas b: ‘Fort. byiv delendum’ 
mwodAGuus 


agmp. 
Spp., et delet Schultz. 19. 


I. Tas Where the vendor’s 
title was disputed, it would often be alleged 
that he was 2 mere colourable owner, and 
then the question of his way of living would 
be relevant. 

§ 251. Is it not shameful, for private 
men to assume the dignity and power of the 
state, 

6. mpecBeia..olxlas. He is no doubt 
thinking of the story told by Dinarchus in 
Dem. p. 92, § 20: whatever were the facts 
as to Demosthenes’ refusal of the applica- 
tion, there seems no room to doubt that it 
was made. The Thebau envoys will thus 
be of xparrevovres dy rij Elpdap, the Asia- 
tics, of course, are the Persian court. 

8. &p” ofs forty «.r.A. Taking bribes 
from foreign powers; while Demosthenes 
claimed credit for having money from Per- 
sia to administer. 

10. tas dmorelds .. rapavayrywicxov- 
ow must describe Demosthenes and a partisan 
each reading a letter from abroad, the infor- 
mation of one supplementing that of the 
other. We cannot tell what exact story is 


Pepvy 


pévos] peprnpévoe wodAdare bekl Bekk. 


alluded to, but it is probably a case of the 
dmioroAds Wevdeie of § 225. 

§ 252. While the state, like a father in 
bis dotage, ts content to be superseded in its 
lifetime? 

14. mapayeynpaxss ‘Having fallen 
into dotage’ gradually and naturally, so that 
it was not wapayolas éadweds by one defi- 
nite act, but the undutiful heir stepped into 
possession with his father’s impotent acqui- 
escence. 

18. rd wepidvra ve The poli- 
ticians divided the substantial proceeds of 
their policy: out of the surplus, they found 
fands to pay the citizens, who then went 
away satisfied. 

§ 253. While law was regarded, the fugi- 
tives after Chaeronea were punished : 

19. éyéveré 118. We do not know his 
name: Lycurgus (in Leocr. p. 154, § 52) 
says that several persons were put to death 
by the Areopagus on the charge. From 
his tone in the passage, it is clear that the 
people were shocked at their act, at least 
when the danger was over; especially, no 
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§§ 254, 255- 
mevos Tas atuylas THs ToAEws, EvTavG avnp idiwrns, Os exmdeiy 
povov eis Lapov éemtxepyoas ws wpodotys Tis wartpidos avOn- 
pepov bro tis e& ’Apelou rayouv BovAjs Oavare eCnuiwOn. 
Erepos 3 iduorns exmdevcas eis ‘Podov, bre rov poBov avav- 
dpws fveyxe, pony wore eianyyehOn Kat toa ai Wino: are 5 
eyevovro’ ef de mia pmovoy perererev, Urepapicr’ dv h are- 
254 Oaver. avriOopev dn TO viv yeyvouevov. avyp pyTwp, 6 Tav- 
Twv TOY KaKaV alrios, EALTe Mev THY ao oTpaTorEedou Takw, 
arédpa 0 ex Tis woArews’ OUTS cTepavotcOa aktoi Kai KypvT= 
rea@at olerat dciv. ovx amomweu vere Tov GvOpwrov ws Kowiny 
rév ‘EXAjvev supopay; % cvAdNaBovres ws AnoTHY TaY TpAy- 
parev, er ovouaTrwy dia THs ToNtTelas wAcovrTa, TimopncerOe ; 
255 cal Tov Katpov unv pryobyte, ev & tHv iihov épete. yme- 
piv mev oXi*yov méAXet va [lita yiyverOar nai “ro ovvedpiov 
To Tav “EAAnvev cuvrreyer Oar’ diaBeBAnrac 3 yuay 4 WoAts ex 
rav AnuoaBevous roArrevpaTwy rept Tous viv Kaipous’ dogere Oo’, 
éav ev ToUTov orehavwrnre, 6uoyvepoves elvat Tois wapaBaivoves 


2. pévov] Ita Taylor. et fortasse k: om. fdg B. et S.: ceteri pdvos. 4. Borys 
dxwActoas} rActoas l3iderns Harpocr.: éxwAevoas ldcdvrne bekl B. et S. l&drrns om. Schultz. : 
ceteri libri et Bekk. l3:d-rns lawdcdoas. 5. Post mpgmv peév add. Harpocr. Phot. 
Suid. al Widor atrg] abrg al Yo: bekl Bekk. 6. pébvov] xpos Harpocr. 
‘Fortasse utrumque glossatoribus debetur’ B. et S. 7. viv] vuvi bekl Bekk. 13. piv 
prfotyre .. ] € agm Vat. bekl, uv prhoOnre p Bekk., phy péprnode Ald. B. 
et S., ceteri et Schultz. péprnode : ‘fort. pi) ob prhoOnre’ Saupp. 15. hpav)] Om. 


beki Bekk. B. et S. 


doubt, in the case of Autolycus, who only sent 
away his wife and children. From éxwAciv 
pévow (si vera 1.) éxsxephoas, one might 
suppose that it is he whom Aeschines means. 

4. trepos 8 Wrens. Leocrates: vid. 
Lyc. in Leocr. passim. l3d&rye twice over, 
opposed to Demosthenes, whose public cha- 
racter laid on him especial obligations to 
remain. 

5. wpe wor. Less than a year before, 
for Lycurgus’ speech (p. 153, § 45) was 
delivered eight years after his flight. 

6. & 88 pla x«,7.A. The process can 
hardly have been drijayroe, but we know 
from the case of Socrates that a small 
majority for condemnation did not always 
involve a mild assessment of penalty. 

§ 254. Will you acqutt Demosthenes for 
the same conduct, and thereby declare bim to 
be above law? 

8. dAuie pav .. wodews: cp. above, § 159. 

10. oleras Seiv. A climax of irony after 
df:ot, which has come to mean no more 
than ‘claims.” ‘He puts in a claim to a 
crown, and thinks it proper and necessary 
that he should have a proclamation.’ 

dwowduwpere, i.g. dwowopwiy woih- 


ceode, ‘velut piaculi et monstri,’ Orelli ap. 
Brem. ad loc.: it includes no doubt the 
literal local sense = iwepdipiaOa, above, § 245. 

11. 4 xrA. ‘Or take 
him up and punish him for a rover upon the 
sea of politics, who rigs his bark with words 
and makes prize of things.’ éw dvopdray, 
more literally, ‘embarked on a bottom of 
words.’ For the metaphor, cp. Plat. Phaed. 
p. 85 D. 

§ 255. Will you let Athens be committed 
to Demosthenes’ policy, before the assembly of 
Greece at the Pythian games ? 

13. fpepav pay oAlyov. They were 
held, it appears, early in the spring. 

14. 76 ovvéSprov. Usually interpreted of 
the éapix7) IvAala of the Amphictyons: per- 
haps merely of the wavfyyups of spectators. 

15. éBAyras. In consequence of 
his correspondence with Persia, when the 
anti-Persian feeling was at its height, and 
centred in Alexander’s person. 

17. totg mapaBalvovor ..«lpfivnv. Es- 
pecially the Greeks in the Persian service, 
who were formally traitors to their own 
governments, these having submitted to 
Macedon, 
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§§ 256-258. 
a 4 9 tf 9X 4 > ’ 4 a 9 ? 
THY KOLWNY eLonvnV, eav O€ TovvayTioy TouToU apaknre, avroNvoere 
TOV OnmoY TeV aiTLOV. | 
Mn ovv ws bwép adXoTplas, GAN’ ws virep oikelas Tis To- 256 
Aews BovdeverOe, kai Tas pirotimias wy vemere, GAAG Kpivere, 
5xal ras dwpeas eis BeATiw cHmata Kat avdpas aktodoywrépous 
amwoQerGe, Kai fn movoy Tog wow, GAAa Kat Tos Gupmact dta- 
Brebavres eis uuas avrovs BovAevcacGe, tives Uuav eiow ot 
BonOycovres Anuoobéva, mérepoy of ouyxuynyérat, of ovy- 
‘ > aA wl : e P) ’ ‘ q a ? q 
yuuvacrat avrov, St Hv ev yrwia. adda pa Tov Alia rov 
10’OAvumiov ovy Us ayplous KuvyyeTav olde Tis TOU comaToS 
eveEias emtmeNduevos, GAN erackav Téxvag éxi Tous Tas ovcias 
Kexrnuévous dtayeyévyrat. GAN eis Thy GAaCovelay aroBAE- 257 
sbavres, Stay dy BuCavrious pev ex rev yepav mperBevoas 
9 o “~ 0 9 ~ 4 9 ~ 9 A 
efeecOat tov Pidinrov, awoornoa de ’Axapvavas, exmdAnkac 
15 de OnBaiovs dnunyopycas’ olerar yap Upas els TocoUTOY en- 
Ocias dn rpoBeByxéevat, Gore Kat Tavra avaracOycerOa, wrTeEp 
Ilebo trpépovras, adX’ ov cuxoparryv GvOpwwrov ev TH WOE. 
@ » 9 A A » “~ ld td 4 4 
Stay 0° emi rerevriis On TOU Adyou suvnydpous Tous KoLWwvous 258 
Tay dwpodoknpatwy air@ wapaxaAn, vroAauBavere opay eri 
5. AvBpas GfoAcywrélpous} dfioAoywrlpous dvpas agmnfcd. 11. mpedépevos] 
Sic ak: ceteri éwipeAotpevos. Statim dareAdrerey addunt agmnc, dareréAncey p Vat. 


Laur. Flor. Barb. Inter §§ 256-257, Frankio ‘nonnulla excidisse videntur,’ 14. Tod 
@Alrwov] rév S:Alwwou afk Bekk. 17. TH] Om. z. 


§ 256. Think seriously of your duties: 
look at the appearance of and 
bis supporters as ar index of their babits: 

. kal tds gidotiplas pr vépere, GAAd 
eee ‘ Make the objects of ambition a 
prize and not a lottery.’ véyew is to give 
away indiscriminately to the first applicant. 

5. ds BeAtlo oapara. ‘Do not give 
them except to some one who is more of a 
man.’ Whether the bodily feebleness of 
Demosthenes’ supporters, as well as his own, 
is intended, will depend on the range of 
meaning of dpas abrovs. Probably it in- 
cludes the whole audience, or even the whole 
nation: the thought is, @Sift Demosthenes’ 
defenders by their looks as well as their 
words. They do not look like the com- 
panions of his youthful sports: they are in 
fact (§ 258) of xorvawol riv Sapodoxnpd- 
vow.’ If pas abrove and jpiv mean the 
judges only, the point must be ‘Do not 
vote for Demosthenes, unless he has an 
honourable personal claim on any of you.’ 

g. GAAd pa rév Ala x.7.A. Demosthenes’ 
unmanly habits in youth seem unquestion- 
able: his own explanation (Ae. in Tim. p. 
17, § 126) of the nickname Bérados or 
Baérrados, suggests that they arose rather 


from his being brought up by women than 
from weak health. 

11. dwacxav tréxvas «.7.A.: cp. Ae. in 
Tim. p. 24, §§ 170 sq. 

§ 257. Think of bis boastfulness, almost 
blasphemous : 

12. Franke thinks some words are lost 
before the beginning of this sentence— 
whether because there is no apodosis to 
a&woPAdpayres, or for want of connection 
with the former section, is not stated. The 
latter is not a good reason, for the sentence 
is parallel in form with those before and 


" after, and so is not to be expected to start 


from a point of intersection: and the former 
is not a decisive one, as the parenthesis oferaz 
yap might break the intended construction. 
Instead of the inference from his dAa(oveia, 
we have an aggravated instance of it. 

17. ounodavryy df Opposed’ 
to the eloquent goddess. 

§ 258. Think bis array of corrupt sup- 
porters met by Solon, defending bis own laws, 

18, See the Life of Aeschines for the 
rhetorical point of this appeal. 

19. éwt ro Pfparos, ob viv «.1.A. 
With a reference to what Demosthenes is 
supposed to say in § 208. 


§§ 259, 260. 


KATA KTHSISONTO?. 
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“nw n~ : 0 
tou Biuaros, ob viv éoTnxus eyw Eeyw, avTiTapaTeTaymevous 
s n~ a 4 
Tpos Thy ToUTMY ageAyeLav TOUS Tis WoAEwWS EvEp'yeTas, DOAwVA 

a a td » 
mev Tov KaANicros vomos KoouncayTa Thy Snwoxpatiav, avdpa 
aA 9 ~ 
pirccohov cai vonoberny dyabor, cwPpdves, ws poche avTy, 
~ 4 
deduevov vudy pndevt tpdmrm rovs AnpooGevovs Adyous rept 

aA ~ > , 
melovos romcacOa Tov Spxwv Kat Tov vouwry, “Aporetdny 

4 8 4 , o a a a 

de Tov tous dopouvs tatavra rois “EXAnow, ov TedevTAcavTos 
4 4 ~ t a ~ ~ 
ras Ovyarepas e€édwxeyv 6 Simos, cxXeTAIaCovTa ert Tw Tis 
Oixatocvyns mpomnAakicu@ Kal erepwravra, ef ovK airyuveaOe, 

“ ~ sd 
e ot pev rarepes vuov “ApOuov tov Zedettyv Komicarta eis 
4 e s Y 9 , , 9 , 9 ‘ 
thy ‘EXAada ro ex Mydev ypuotov, éemidnuycavra ets Thy 
v Ud » “ v ~ 7A ? 3 0c 
mToXv, wpdkevoy SvTa Tov dnnov trav "AOnvaiwv, map’ ovdev 
4 3 9 a 9 r) > ? A 4 4 ? 
pev 4AOov drroxreivat, éexnpvéav 3 ex Ths wodrews Kat e& 
, a a , , 
draons ys “AOnvaioe apxovow, wpeis de AnuooBevny, ov xomc- 
# a 
gavra To ex Midwv xpuciov, dd\Aa dwpodokycavra Kat ért Kal 


vv KEKTHUEVOY, YpUT~ otrepavye péAdNere oreavouv. 


Oeui- 


orox\éa be kai Tous ev Mapadwn redXevryjcavras Kai Tous ev 
[WXaratais xat avrovs rovs radovs rovs Tay mporyovwy ouK 
oterbe orevatev, ef 6 pera trav BapBapwv ocpmoroyav ois 
*EAAnow dyrimparrew orepavwOycerat ; 

"Eys wey ovv, & yi Kal Ate Kat dpery Kal ouverts Kai 


10. et] Src bekl. 


12. tv “AOnvalwv] rot Vat. mz Flor, Barb. cdk et teste Schultz /. 


19. oleoOe orevdgav] Ita Flor. bet! Frank., dy olecde crevdgay e, dy oleabe dvacrevdta n 
Laur. Barb. fedg, ofeoGe orevafas agm z Vat., dy olecde orevaga B. et S. Schultz. 


2. wpds Tv ToUTev dodAyaav. Several 
of Demosthenes’ partisans were open to 
attack for personal profligacy: Hyperides 
and Chares, as well as Ctesiphon. 

Z6Awva «.7.A. He is conceived rather 
as having provided the democracy with a 
good core against it arose, than as having 
founded it: but cp. ad § 38. For the second 
rather frigid clause of the panegyric, cp. 
above, § 108: for caxppdvas ds xpoojcer 
avrg, Ae. in. Tim. p. 4, § 25. 

§ 259. By Aristides in the name of jus- 
tice, by the beroes of the Persian war in that 
of Hellas. 

g. al ott aloytverOe, ef. The archetype 
of one group of MSS., being offended by the 
double el, altered the second to Srz. The 
first would be better worth altering, and as 
that cannot be altered, we must suppose 
that Aeschines did not feel it as a fault. 

10. “ApOprov tov ZeAelryv: cp. Demosth. 

hil. 3, p. 119, § 42 sqq. 

12. wap’ otBév ae W0ov. ‘Came 


within a hair’s breadth of killing him,’ lit. 
‘within a nothing.’ 

13. Eachpugfav. In terms (Demosth. 
1, c.) amounting to a sentence of death. 

14. of xoploavra «.7.A. The point is, 
‘Arthmius brought the money for the 
nation: Demosthenes kept it for himself.’ 

18. ovn olecGe orevafav. All the best 

MSS. read orevdfa: or dvacrevdga:, with or 
without dy. Hence there is something to be 
said for Bremi’s view, that dy orevdga: and 
orevadfew are rival conjectures, for a harsh 
but genuine reading ov« ofecGe dvaorevdgas. 
But the future seems really required by the 
sense. 
Ig. rots “EAAnow. He regards Alex- 
ander as the head of a bona fide Greek 
federation, as Isocrates had wished to make 
Philip. 

§ 260. I at least bave done my duty to 
the cause of virtue and culture. 

a1. & yH wal frre «7A. 


Ridiculed by 
Demosthenes, De Cor. § 1632. 


nm 
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AISXINOY KATA KTHSI®QNTOZ. 


§ 260. 


2 CY a 4 Ul 

wadeia, i Stayeyvécxouey Ta Kada Kal ta aicxpa, BeBon- 
“A ~ 9 

Onxa Kal elpnxa. Kai e¢ ev Kadas Kat d&iws Tov GOLKH MAT OS 

4 e e 9 e 

KaTnyopnxa, eimov ws eBovAcuny, ef de evdcerrepws, ws edvva- 


nv. 


a A 4 ~ , 4 9 ~ 
umeig Oe Kal ek Tay eipnuevwy Ad'ywv Kal ex THY Tapa- 


‘ 4 e 4 A 4 
5 AeAeumevwy avrol ta dikata Kat Ta ocundépovra vrep Tis TO- 


Aews Wndicacbe. 


4. TWapadhelappévev] waparcwopévow f Barb. bekl Bekk. 


1. BeBohOynxa. ‘I have done my duty 
to you,’ to the more abstract, at least, of 
the deities invoked, As Demosthenes charges 
him with roaring out these words as if he 
were on the stage, Reiske conjectured Be- 
Bénea: which is found in three MSS., and 
is not absurd, as Demosthenes uses the word 
for ‘lifting up the voice in a protest,’ De 
Cor. § 183. But it is no doubt a mere 


conjecture, from unfamiliarity with Boney 
used absolutely. 

a. wat el pev cards. A rhetorical com- 
monplace reproduced by the writer of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, 15. 38. 

5. avrol. Especially correlative to raw 
mapadeAcippévow, ‘supplying from your 
own knowledge any point that I have left 
out.” 
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TIIEP KTHSIGQNTOS ITIEPI Tor 
2TE®ANOY AOTOS. 


AIBANIOTY TITOOESIS. 


Teixyos péy 6 prop trép "APyvaloy wpoiBd\cro ray cuvnboy rovrer xa) 
Xetporowmrey dppaytorepdy re xal BéAriy, Thy re els THy wdduy eDvotay xal sepi 
Adyous Sewdrynra, ds abrds elpnxey “ od AiBois nal mrivOois ras ’AOnvas oyvpoca, 
GANG peydras Surnduect nal wodAj rol cuppayia, ry per ex yis, th O€ éx Ba- 
Adrrys’” = ov: py GAAd xal els roy yetporolnroy wepiBodov ob puxpd TH mdde 
ovveSddero.  wemovnxéros yap kara wohda pépn rou refxous rois ’AOnvaloss, 
éxed) Boker avopboiv aird, ypéOnoay emi rd Epyow dyBpes Sexa, pudrs éxdorns 
els, obs es viv dmyséXecay wapéxyecOu Wirny 1d yap dxtAwpa Snpdoov. els 
rolyuy rovrev xal 6 pyrep yerduevos obx dpolws rois dAdois Ty émipedccay 
pdvny elonveyxe ty xpela, GAAd Td pew Epyow dyéprros amerédece, Tra 8€ xp7- 
para Boxer oixobey 1 wdda. enyverev alrou ry efyocay ravrny 4% Bovdi, 
rat thy wpoOuplay nueiaro orepavp xpvop' Erosuoe yap "A@yvaios mpds ras 
xdperas ray eb wowvvrar. Krnoupay 8¢ hy 6 ry yropny eirdv os Set ore- 
davacas riv Anpoobiny, dy pév xaipp rois Arovvcins, dy dé réry Te rod 
Awovicou Oedrpp, dv 8¢ Oearais wace Trois “EMAnow, obs 9 manzyupis aumizyaye’ 
kai rovrey évavrioy dveseiy roy xnpuxa Gre oredavot Anuoobémy Anpoabévous 
Tlaanéda 4 wéds dperns oupmdons évexa xal eivolas ris mpds aurny. fy ovby 
savraxdbey 7 tip) Oavpaorn’ &d nal POdvos avris aro, xal rov Wndloparos 
drnvéxOn sapaydper ypapn. Aloxivns yap éxOpds. ay rod Anpoobérous dyava 
rapaydpeoy émpyyedre Krnowpavrt, A\¢yov dpyorvra yeyoréra roy Anpoobémy xai 
py Odvra Adyor trevOvvoy elvat, vépov 8 Kedevew rors trevOuvovs py orepa- 
your, kal srdAw wépov wapexduevos roy xeAevoyra, day péev riva 6 Snyos 6 'Abn- 
vaioy oreavoi, dv ry éxxAnoig rov orépavov dyayopelerOa, dav 8€ 4 BovAr, 
év t@ Bovrevrnpl, ddraxdh BE py eFeivas. gyoi 82 Kai rovs draivous «lvay 
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rovs ém rp Anpoobeves pevdeis’ pi) yap merrodcrevoOa Karas rdv piropa, a\Ad 
nal S@poddxoy elvas nal mo\NGy Kxaxdy alriov ri médet. Kal rages ye ravry ris 
xarryopias Aloyivns xéxpyrat, mparov elrdy wept rod ray tmevOvvev vdpou Kal 
8evrepov rept rod r&v knpvypdrov Kat rpiroy mepi rijs wodcrelas’ ngiwce 8€ Kat 
ro» Anuooberny riv abryy rdf mouncacbau. 6 8¢ pryrwp Kai and Tis moN- 
relas ry aGpxy érohoaro xal mddw els ravrny roy Aéyow Karéorpewe, TExHe- 
nis mov Bet yap dpyerbai re amd tov loxuporépwy xal dipyew eis ravra’ 
pica d¢ rébecxe ra rept ray vouor, cal re pev wept Trav trevOuvay dyriribyot 
Siavoias, rH 8é mepi rdw xnpvypdrav vdpow Erepov row vspou pépos, ds prow 
airds, dy @ ovyxexopnras kal ev tH Oedrpy Kypitresv, day 5 Sipos § 4 Bovdy 
rovro Wnhpionrat. 
ETEPA TITOOESIS. 


*"AOnvaios xal OnBaiot woXepouvres mpds Pidumov ev Xatpwveig, méree rips 
Bowwrlas, yrrjOnoay.  émuparnoas oly 6 Maxeday gdpovpdy per els rds OnBas 
évéBade, xa elyev td xeipa Sovdevovcay. éAmicavres ot» 1rd avrd mabe 
’"AOnvaios kat dcov ovdera xar’ abréy kev mpocdoxavres roy Tupavvoy, éoKé- 
Yayro Td werrovnxdra pépn tH xpdvp Tov teixous éenavopbacarba, cai by ad’ 
éxdaomms puAns retxorowl mpoeBdnOnoav. rodvde nal  Tavdcoris €& auras 
eXXero mpos rv xpelay rv pyropa. ris tolvwy épyacias év yxepol ovons, 
apordenbes eri xpnudrov perd ta Sedopeva td rhs médews, 6 pyrop ex rar 
Wiov éandmoe, xal otx édoyicato aita rh méde, dANd xat éxapicaro.  rav- 
mv adhoppiy 6 Krnowar, els radv modsrevopivor, defduevos elonveyxe yvouny 
ey ry BovdAg wept avrov rowvryy, “ dred) Bcaredet Anpoobéms 6 Anpoobévous 
gap Sdoy roy Biov eSvouw eis ry wéhy éndeuxvipevos, kal viv 8¢ retyorrowds 
dy xal mpoodenbels xpnudrww oixodey mapéoxe wal éyaploaro, did rovro deddy- 
Oa: +7 Bovdy xal rp dnp crepavotaba airiv xpvodp orehary, ev rp Gearpy, 
tpaypdiay dyopévay xaway,” lows dre wrnOn cuvrpéxer emOupoivra nawd 8pd- 
para Brerev. eicayouevov rolvuy cal els roy Sypov rov spoSovdeiparos, épi- 
oraras rou Kryowpadvros xaripyopos Aloxims éx ris modtreias trdpyov éybpos, 
srapdyopoy elvas Gdoxey mpds rpeis vopous rd Wodicpa, éva pew roy Kedevovra 
roy tmevOuvoy pl orehavoicba, mpy dy 8p ras etOuvas' ofrw 8€ ravras, 
gyno, 6 Anpocberns é8eddxer xal ra Oewpixd Stocxdv xai recxyorady, nal eee 
dvaeivar xal émuorxety Td yépas, ews dv dh69 xabapis éferacbels. Sevrepov de 
dvaywooxe véuov tov Kedevovra €v muxri oreavoicba, ey rH éxxAncig, da- 
Bddrwy rovs woNiras rots Sefauevous dv rq Ocearpp dvayopevOnva: tov Anpo- 
abevous tov orépavoyv. 6 3¢ rpiros vdpos els ray SAny dpa rov Biov xal rijs 
wohirelas é£éraciw’ Kedeves yap pydémore Wevdy ypdupara els rd Mytpgov elo- 
dyeyv, Oa dor dha ra dnpdows ypaupara. éyevoaro d¢, gyov, efvoray cal 
onovbiy paprupnoas Te Anyorbever xaxdvous yap paddoy xal sroAdmos evpi- 
oreras tH mwarpidst, Tovrov Tov wduou xprnoipou rvyxdvovros, Tov Tpirov, ayrt- 
haBdueros Somep tuds ayxipas 6 pyrep Karerd\ace dv dyridixoy, pebdde 





§§ 1, 2. TIEPI TOY STEPANOT. 185 
Sewordry xal coperary ry wep rov Karnydpov xpnoapevos’ éxeiBey ydp éoxe 
AaB ely nal xarayovicarGa ray wodepsoy. rors pew yap GAdous dvo wé- 
pous, rév re ray imevOuvoy xal rdv rou xnpvypatos, els Td pécov Tov Adyou 
Gréppiye, orparyyixs xaxovs els péoov éddoas, rp 8¢ loxuporarp els ra dxpa 
mpooxéxpyra, rd aabpdy trav dAdwv ée€ éxarépou powis. foue dé nal Scomeiw 
mpos rd cupthépoy roy Adyov, cal ob addpa dvadas ry réxvny emdeurvpevos. 
Soxdv ydp ey mparos tmepBaivery 1rd vdptpov, erépp tpémp TH vopin@ mpoc- 
Kéxpyrat’ xal yap vépov dvéyvw Aicyimns tov mepl trav orepavay yevd), mpds 
dy 6 pirop droxpwépevos ebpe xatpdy els péocov ayayeiy Ta éavrov moAtrevpara, 
@s vonin@ payduevos. 
loxupdy rp pév Aloyivy rd vdpspov, rp S€ Pyropt rd Sixaoyv, xowdy 8€ ard roi 
toov rd cuphéepov, odx eyov davepdy tip» éféracw. 4 ordaows eyypadhos mpay- 
parixn’ mept pyrov yap rd Whdiopa. 

Ths 8€ ypadhis ers Sidirmov (Gyros aroreBeions, émi ’AdXeEdvdpov diadefa- 
pévou ri dpxhy 6 Adyos dori xal 9 xpiots. ds yap dméBave Ddurros Kal ri 
dpoupay of OnBaior reOaponxdres e£éBarov, 5 pev 'AdéLavdpos ds xarappovnbels 
ras Onfas xaréoxawer, eira perayvois én re menpaypevp éfexaopnoe ris ‘EN- 
Addos aicyurdpevos kat xara trav BapBdpwv éorpdrevoev, of 8¢ ’AOnvaios xaipiy 
éxew évduscay xpice mapadovvas rovs mpodéras robs tH» ‘EAAdda adixnoavras, 
cal ovrw cuvexporndn 1d dixaornptoy. 


cat f pév Sioixnots rov Acyou rowairn, Kepddatoy 8é 


1 IIpe@rov per, &b avdpes “A@nvaiot, tots Oeois evxonat race 
Kal wacas, Gonv elvoay éxwy eyo diaTeA@® TH Te Tore Kal 
waow viv, Tocavrnyy vrapeat por wap vuav eis Tovrovt Tov 
ayava, ere’ Srep cori wardioO” veep vuav Kal THs UmeTépas 
evocBetas te Kat ddtns, ToUTO TapaoThoat Tovs Beovs vuiv, uN § 
Tov avridicov cuuBovroy romoacat mTept Tov Tes axovelv 
Umas euov dei (cyerAov yap dv etn rovrd ye), adda Tous 
voumous Kal Tev Gpxov, ev @ pos Gwact Tois adAots diKaiors 

QKai TolTo yéyparrat, TO cpolws audoivy axpoaracOa. Tovro 


9. &xpodoacGar] Ita X: ceteri dxpodabas, 


§§ 1,2. Z pray first that I may be re- 
warded for my good will to you, next that 
you may bave grace to keep your oath, and 
allow me to arrange my defence as I like ; 
you are sworn to give both sides an equal 
bearing, but if the accuser is to dictate the 
line of the defence, where in the equality ? 

2. dy answers to wap’ tpov: in earlier 
writers the antithesis would have been more 
symmetrical and emphatic. 

4. Sep .. dpiv. ‘That the Gods may 
put in your heart what is most profitable for 
you and for your piety and your honour.’ 


paduora does not imply that the second 
part of the prayer concerns them principally, 
but that it contains the best gift he can ask 
for them. His first prayer was for a favour- 
able hearing: his second is for simple impar- 
tiality. 

2. ‘This means, not only to have no 
foregone conclusion, nor yet to render good 
will to both equally, but also to let the ar- 
rangement and the defence be taken in the 
order that each party has chosen and pre- 
ferred.” Demosthenes is stating a general 
principle for his own benefit, and therefore 
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§§ 3, 4- 


Pe 9 4 9 ld 4 4 4 Oc bde A a 
€oTivy OV MOVOY TO KN WpoKaTeyvwKévat fndev, OUdEe TO THY 
» 4 9 g 9 Z “~ : A a 4 ~ , a 
evvorav tonv audorepots amodovvat, adda Kal To TH Take Kat 
~~ 63 f e “A 
TH amoAoyia, ws BeBovAntar kai wponpyrar Tay aywuCouever 
@ @ 
€xarTos, ouTws earat ypyoacbat. 
II AXa 4 9 » 9.6 (9 a 4 a 4 9 ~ 
oAAa ev ouvy eywy’ eAaTTOUMaL KaTa TOVTOVi TOV ayova g 
9 , ao »# ~ ? 
Aisyivov, dio 8, & avdpes "AOnvaio, xat meyada, tv mev Ste 


? A “a # 9 
OU mept Tay low ae Oe 
Tap 


? “ “~ 
ov yap eorw ioov viv emot Ths 
e ~ 9 , * a a 4 
Undy evvoias ctauapTeiy Kal ToUTw mH Edeiv THY ypadny, 


GX’ éuot pwev—ov BovrAowa de dvoyepes etweiv ovdey apye- 4 


a ? ? 2 9 ’ a 4 
10 “evos Tov AOYou, oUTOS 0° ex Wepiovotas mou KaTnYyopel. eETEpoy 


o7, 6 dican racw avOpa v7 py pev Aowopte t 

; aw avOpwros vrapye, Tey pev oidopimv Kat 
“~ ~ 9 a “ 

TOY KaTnYyopi@y aKxovay Hd€ws, Tois exawvovcr O avTous axOe- 


cd 


2. dudoripors] Om. pr. =. 


states it in the form which shews its bearing 
on his own case: hence, while 7 rdége: in- 
cludes Aeschines, it is coupled not with a 
general word like dwodSelfe, but one which 
applies to Demosthenes exclusively. The 
phrase cannot be explained as a mere hen- 
diadysm 77 rdfer THs dwodoylas, for the 
sense is, ‘Your oath requires that, as Ae- 
schines has put his accusation in-the order 
which suited him, so I should be equally 
free to arrange my defence,’ instead of being 
bound over to follow his order as he had 
demanded (In Ctes. § 203). 

§ 3. Aeschines starts at an advantage. I 
bave more to lose by your censure than Ae- 
schines by simply failing to get a conviction. 

§ 3. After saying that he only asks equal- 
ity, he suggests his need of favour, by say- 
ing that Aeschines cannot but have an ad- 
vantage. ‘I know, indeed, that in this 
contest Aeschines has many advantages over 
me: he has two great advantages, men of 
Athens.’ 

5. éywye. I, whatever be the case with 
other defendants: tr. ‘A man like me.’ 

7. o8 yap tonv cov. Contrast below, 
§ 330, where Aeschines is threatened with 
ruin by the failure of the prosecution (as 
actually happened) ; while Demosthenes says 
he has nothing to lose, only the crown to 
gain by success. Perhaps his confidence rose 
in the course of the speech as he watched its 
effect upon the court (cp. § 64, doves & 
Adyouaw, if the words were spoken) : per- 
haps this timidum submissumque pinay Oe 
(Quinct. 11. 3. 97) is merely intended to 
disarm criticism. 

viv. ‘Now,’ after my long services, 
after your long gratitude. 

§§ 4, 5. Also ét is always plersanter to 


listen to detraction than to self-laudation ; 
yet some measure of self-laudation is forced 
upon me. 

10. ovros 82 answers in a manner to pot 
péy; but the latter clause is modified because 
the former is left incomplete. Demosthenes 
intended to say, ‘I have a great position to 
lose, he has none:’ he does say, ‘I have— 
I won't say what; but he can well afford to 
accuse me,’ Sucyepés seems to mean ‘ offen- 
sive’ rather than ‘ominous:’ the offensive- 
ness may be either in Demosthenes’ praising 
himself or in the contrast he was going to 
draw. 

éx weprovolas. ‘Risking nothing,’ 
nothing beyond his spare resources, nothing 
that he cannot afford to lose: the words can 
scarcely mean ‘wantonly,’ ‘ex mera inso- 
lentia,’ and in Plat. Theaet. p. 154 D, which 
is quoted in support of this sense, there is no 
difficulty in explaining the phrase in its usual 
and etymological sense, ‘with our spare 
mental energy’ which we can devote to 
mental luxuries: the things spoken of are 
not necessaries. 

11. 8 is in construction a pronoun, prob- 
ably with érepor as its antecedent; in trans- 
lating it would be best expressed by an 
adverb, like &rs which it balances here, or 
the Latin guod. The construction is, ‘ The 
second (difficulty is] the tendency innate in 
all men to hear with pleasure,’ etc.; the 
rhetorical effect is, ‘ The second, that whereas 
it is human nature to like abuse of others 
and dislike self-praise, the first falls to Ae- 
schines, the second to me.’ For the senti- 
ment, cp. Thuc. 2. 35. 4, §, where Pericles 
dilates on the natural reluctance of men to 
hear the praise of others; without apologising, 
like Demosthenes, for what he imputes. 


§§ 5-7. 


TIEPI TOY ZTEPANOY. 
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oBat" ‘rovrwy Toivuy Oo bey err pos yOovny, TOUT! dedorat, 


& d€ Tacw ws Eros elreiv évoxhel, Aowrov euol. 


Kay jeev 


aBoiidos TovTo iT eyo Ta Tempayneva EuauT@, OUK exe 
‘aTvo\vcacOa Ta karn‘yopnueva dow oud eq’ ols aka Ttha~ 


6 ocGat detxvivar’ éeav o ep’ a 


BadiCw, odds Aeryery dvayaahoona rept emavrou. 
ropa wey abv ws MeTpiorara TOvTO wove’ 


retpa~ 


4 
é i y TO 


mparyyua avro avaryxaCn, ToUTou Thy airiay ovros éati dixatos 
, . 
xe 6 TOLOUTOY aryova evoTno aKevos. 

Ofpar do upuas, é avd pes ‘AOnvaior, mavras ay Guoroyieat 
Kowov eivat Tovrovi Tov ayava enol te cat Kryoiparvre nai 
oudey eAaTToVoS aEtov orovdis éuol’ wavrwv jev .v4p aroore- 
petoBar Aurnpdv éort Kat xaderov, GAAasS Te Kay ur’ exOpov 
T@ TOUTO oun Baivn, madirra de Tis map’ Uti evvoias Kat 
pravOpwmias, Sowrep Kal TO Tuxeiv TOUT WY meryeorov EOTIV. 


7 Tepi TOUTWV 
WavTwyv Ooles UjL@V axovoai 


dvros Tovrovi TOU aryavos, aka Kat déopat 
Mou rept 


Tw KaTHyopnievey 


GroAoyounévou dixaiwos, domep ot voqot KeXevoucty, ous 6 7Beis 
c= apxiis ZerAwy, etvous av viv cal dymotixos, ov movoy TH 


10. aoe Ita = et al.: 
tpas add. = 


3. ov Exav .. Saxvivar. Aeschines had 
put forward a double plea to prove the 
decree unlawful: (a) That Demosthenes 
had done no good; (6) That he had done 
positive harm. Hence the double position 
that Demosthenes says he cannot make good 
without self-praise. 

8. rovrou .. varnodpevos. ‘The blame 
for this ought to rest with him; he is the 
man who provoked a contest like this.’ 
The presence of the article is a victory of 
the rhetorical form over the logical : instead 
of saying ‘he, because he provoked this con- 
test,, Demosthenes points out his opponent 
twice : ovros, ‘ the man before you;’ 6.. év- 
ornodpevos, ‘the man that provoked.’ 

§§ 6-8. I bave a right to take an interest 
in the suit: for every loss is painful (and I 
risk losing my crown}: doubly painful if 
inflicted by an enemy [and Aeschines is 
mine): yet more so when the loss is as serious 
as mine if I lose your favour. Hence I need 
the impartiality to which you are sworn: and 


Artes are sworn in order to counteract tbe. 


¢ the accuser bas in speaking first. 
le don "AOnvaios. One would ex- 
a this form of address to be used only 
where there was a distinct political ap- 
peal; but (to take the nearest instances) 


volg. usque ad Bekk. d&xacral. 


Statim post wavras, 


in §§ 3 and 10, where “*A@nvaio is 
used, the appeal seems to be only to 
their judicial capacity; and even in §§ £ 
and 15, the appeal is quite as much to 
them as judges as citizens. One of the 
most elaborate passages in Aeschines (§ 211) 
is to prove that Demosthenes ought to be 
neutral: here Demosthenes quietly assumes 
the contrary. 

12. wavrov. 
thing.’ 

17. wavrov dbpolws. ‘To all alike,’ 
whatever your party or inclination may be. 

19. & probably fixed the constitu- 
tion of the courts; though subsequent legis- 
lation extended their jurisdiction and stimu- 
lated their activity. Of course much was 
attributed to him that could not possibly be 
his; but the original form of the oath here 
appealed to is almost certain to date from his 
time. It is quoted in full ap. Dem. in Timoc. 
pp. 746, 747, where we see that it must 
have been modified in terms to suit the later 
constitution (rijs BovAjjs Tay wevraxocloyv 
is on the face of it later than Clisthenes) ; 
but the oath against abolition of debts and 
redistribution of lands, seems to point to a 
time before the judicial and legislative func- 
tions of the ‘HA:ala were separated, not to 


‘Anything,’ not ‘every- 


Kat Wemoinka Kal TeTONLT EMAL 5 
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g a sy ~ 4 , 
ypanrat xupious ero deiv eivat, GAAa Kat TH Tous dixaCovras 
~ n~ a @ ? Y , 9 
UMGS OMMMOKEval, OUK amICTOV Uiv, ws y Euot Paiverai, adr 8 
~ 4 a o ~ o 
opav Sri tras airias wat ras dtaBoAas, ais ex Tov mpoTepos 
4 e > 9 lA 3 w” n~ 4 a 9 4 
Aeyery 6 dudxwv loxvet, ovK Eve TH HevyovTt wapeNOeiv, et my 
~ n A 4 4 
Srav diuxalovrwy exaoros Uuov tTHy mpos Tovs Oeouvs evoéBerav 
6 os oo ™ 
diauAarrwy Kat Ta Tov Aéyovros voTépov dixata evvoiKas 
4 4 ‘4 
mpoodeterat, Kat Twapacxwv éavrov icov Kai Kowov audorepors 
, r] 
axpoaTny ovTw THy dtayvwow ToUjoeTat Tept aTavTwr. 
Mé be a 9 AY s Q e » Xr , }. é 4 9 
éAAwy de Tov Te tdiov Biov wayTos, ws Eotxe, Noryov didoO- 
~ on e 
10 vat THLEpOY Kal TaY KOH WemoArTevpevov, BovrAouat madww 
4 ty n~ ~ 
Tous Qeous mapaxadéca, Kat evavTiov Umav evxouat Tpwrov 
A A “~ 4 ~ 
pev, Sonv edvoiay Exwv eyo diaTeA@ TH Te ToAE Kal Taw 
~ ’ A % A 9 ~ 
Umiv, TOTAaUTHY UTrapsat wot Tap’ Uuwy eis TovTOVi TOV ayuva, 
»* a nr 4 4 
ere’ 5 ti wéAXet cuvoicev Kai mpos evdokiay Kown Kat mpos 
s 8 n~ A 4 e a 
13 evséBacav éxaoTw, TovTo wapacrhoat Tous Oeovs Tacw vpiv 
A aA ~ ~ . 
Wept TavTnoi THis ypadis yvevat. 
Ee a a 4 > Lm 4 ld 9 s 
¢ fey OUY WEpt wy ediwKe fovoy KaTnyopnoev Aloyivns, 10 
9 a 4 A ~ A a : 
Kayo wept avrov Tov wpoBovAevmaros evOus av amedoyouunv 
9 4 Y) 9 ’ e 4 a 9 ’ 4a . 
éreoyn 6 oux éAatTw Adyov TaAAa dtektwv avyrAwke Kal Ta 


6. torépov] Ita pr. SY et al. A et socii: ceteri Sorepoy. 


10. BotAopat] Post hoc 
addebatur usque ad Bekk. xaOarep ty dpxij. Om. SA et socii. be 


15. Tovs Yeous] Om. %. 


-— 


mention that such a provision could hardly 
have been introduced after the era of the 
Pisistratidae, who seem to have left no social 
questions open. It may be added that the 
archons are mentioned as important magis- 
trates. 

eivous Gv tpiv nal Syporuds: cp. 
Ar. Nub. 1190, 6 SdAow é waArads Fy pird- 
dnpos THY puow. The clause is inserted to 
establish ot dmorivy..GAXd’ dpay K.7.r. 
As a good citizen and your well-wisher he 
cannot have distrusted you, but he saw the 
temptation to which you were exposed. 

6. td tod Atyovros toripou Sia. 
* The pleas of right put forward by the second 
speaker.” In this context, Sica is always 
subjective ; not ‘rights,’ but ‘views of right.’ 

4. toov wal xowédv. ‘Indifferent and 
impartial.’ If the words are to be distin- 
guished, a clue may perhaps be found in the 
speech of Prodicus ap. Plat. Prot. p. 337 B, 
Kowvods pey elva, toovs 38% pi), which one 
might paraphrase, ‘be equally open to the 
influence of both sides, but not find the in- 
fluence of both equally strong.’ 

§ 9. As the indictment covers my whole 
life, public and private, I again pray that 
you may bear me as good will as I bear you, 
and that you may be guided to such a judg- 


- ment that each of you may keep bis oath, and 


all get good report. 

13. Frapbat. ‘That I may count on as 
much good will from you,’ etc. Note that 
he varies his prayer a little from its original 
form in § 1. Then he prayed for a fair 
hearing, now for a right decision; and the 
repetition of his appeal to their piety and 
honour is enriched by a favourite antithesis 
[sowp and éxaorq]. 

§ 10. If Aeschines bad kept to the ille- 
gality, so would I: but most of bis speech 
was on my general character; so I must 
reply, to remove @ prejudice which might 
affect the special question. 

18, rod mpoBovAcvpatros. The motion 
made by Ctesiphon in the Senate of Five 
Hundred, as a preliminary to bringing it 
before the Assembly. Demosthenes’ point 
is that Aeschines was making a small ques- 
tion into a great one: accordingly he speaks 
of the act of Ctesiphon as a mere sugges-~ 
tion, too inchoate to be responsible, The 
term is technically accurate; otherwise ¥#- 
giopa would be more natural. 

19. éwedy, 8’... careevoarsd pov. ‘Since 
half his speech was a rehearsal of other mat- 
ters, and most of it lies.’ ob éeAdrro, 
strictly ‘ the better half.’ 
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mAciora Kare\revcaTd pov, avayKaioy eivat vouiCw Kat dixatov 
apua Bpaxea, 3 avdpes "AOnvaior, wept TovTwy Tpwroy eiTeiy, 
iva poets vpav trois Ewlev Aoyos Hyuevos aANoTpiwTEpov 
Tov umeEp Tis ypadis dixaiwy axovn mov. 

li epi mew dy trav idtwy Soa AoWopotpevos BeBrAaodyunxe 5 
wept enov, Oeacacbe ws axAG xai dixaa eyo. et pev tote 
me TovovTov olov ovTos yTiaTo (ov yap aAXAoHi wou BeBiwxa 
i wap’ tpiv), unde wryv avarynobe, und ef wavra Ta Kowa 
umépev memoNiTeuynat, GAN’ avacravres xataynpicacbe ion’ 

12 «i dé woAAw BeATiw Tovrov Kal ex BeATLOVeY, Kal pndevos TAY 
metpiwv, iva pndev emwayOes yw, xelpova Kal ene Kat Tous 
é“ous vreAnpatre Kal yiyvwioKere, TOUTW Ev NO UTED TeV 
GAXwy miorevere (djAov yap ws smuolws amavr’ érdartero), 
euot 0, hy wapa wavra tov xpovov evvorav evdedeyOe emt 

13 roANGY aydvev Tay TpdTEpov, Kal vi Tapacyerbe. KaKoyH~ 1 
Ons 3 wv, Aicyxivn, rovro wavredas etnOes on Ons, Tous wept 
TeV Tenpayuevwv Kal memoAtTevmevwv AOyous adhevra pe TpOS 
Tas NowWopias ras wapa cou tpévecOar. ov Oy wojow ToUTO 
ovX oUTw TeTUpwua GAN rep pev TeV TeToNTEULEVav a 
katerevdov nai déBadres, avrixa eLeracw, Tis dé mourelas 20 
TavTns Tis avédny ovTwal yeyernuevns Votepov, dv Bovdopevors 
axovey 4% Tovrowt, pvycOncopat. 


ad 


fe) 


18. Tav mpdrepov] Post haec addebatur usque ad Bekk. yeyeynpévew. Om. %A ct socii. 


20. avrixa] Om. SFY, post éferaow ponunt nonnulli. 21. obtwoi] Om. ZA et 
socii Bekk. 
3. Wa pydels. ‘That none of you may believe him about the other matters eitber.’ 


be led by bis irrelevant arguments to listen 
with any degree of aversion to what I have 
to plead to the indictment,’ unless ros é{a- 
Bev Avyou is to be taken generally like ra 
éfafer, ‘talk outside the matter.’ 

dAAorpiotepov, lit. ‘With more aver- 
sion on that account.’ 

§§ 11,12. J bave a simple reply to bis 
personal charges. You know me: do not 
listen to me tf they are true, whatever my 
public services: but if I am a better man 
than be ts, and (to put it mildly) no worse 
than any of my respectable neighbours, then 
take bis imputations against my private life 
asa presumption against bis public charges ; 
prea me the good will you always 
7. 08 ydp GAAoh x«.r.A. One of the 
principal contrasts between Demosthencs 
and Aeschines is, that the latter never iden- 
tifies or attempts to identify himself with his 
audience: as he had done in his own defence, 
Ae. de F. L. p. 52, § 193. 

12, pyS’ iwip trav dAXwv. ‘Do not 


§ 13. Knave as you are, Aeschines, it 
was a fool’s thought that I would linger on 
my private affairs ; they may come after the 
public charges if the court cares for them. 

15. kaxohOns .. gfOys. A verbal para- 
dox, designedly completed by the assonance 
of gins. The passage in Aeschines’ speech 
referred to seems to be § 204. 

17. TV twerpaypévev nat wewoAvrev- 
pévov. ‘My acts and policy,’ almost a 
hendiadys, ‘ my public acts,’ repeated below, 
§ 72, s.v.1, 140. 


19. TeTidwpar, ‘Infatuated:’ cp. below, . 


§ 303, €uBpdvrnre. 
trip pév .. Berdow. ‘1 will examine 

at once your calumnies that affect my public 
life.’ 

20. woumelas. Cp. below, § 159: also 
§ 157, for the parallel expression Wowep é 
dpatne. 

a1. ris dviSyv otrwot yeyevnpévns. 
Before discussing these accusations, he inti- 
mates that they were made loosely, without 
any sense of responsibility. 
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Ta mev ovv xatnyopnueva roAAa [kat dea], cat wept av 14 
, 


AHMOZOENOTS 


§§ 14-16. 


éviwy peyadas Kal Tas éoxatas of vdpor diddact Tipwpias. 
Tov de wapdvros ayavos 4 Tpoaiperts alty éxOpov me emy- 
petay exe Kat uBpw Kat rAoWopiay Kat wpownAaxtopov dpou 
5Kai WavTa Ta TolavTa’ Tey peévTOL KATHYOpPIOV Kal Tov alTL@V 
THY eipnucvov, elrep Foray aAnOeis, ovK Eve TH wWoAE Dikny akiay 


AaBeiv, oud eyyis. 


To dOypm Kat Adyou Tuxeiv, oud ev emnpeias Taker kai POdvov 
TOUTO Tovey’ o¥Te wa Tos Beovs dpOws Exov ovTE TodTtKOY 
10 ovTe dixaiov eoriv, & avdpes "AOnvaior’ adn’ ed’ ols adixoivra 
Me éwpa Thy TOALW, OvTL Ye THAiKOUTOIS HAixa viv eTparyede 
kat dekne, rais éx TeV vouwv Timwplats Tap’ avTa TadcKHpaTa 
XpicOa, ef pev eicayyeNlas akia wparrovta éépa, cicayyéA- 
Aovra Kai Tovroy tov tpdrov ets xpiow xabioravta wap 
Is Umiv, ef de ypadovra wapavoua, Tapavouwy ypaddpmevov’ ov 


1. wat Sava} Om. XA et socii B. et S. 
ceteri avr. 


§§ 14-16. He says that | bave committed 
capital crimes ; and proposes to disfrancbise 
Ctesiphon for spite. He ought to bave pro- 
secuted me: be would, if be bad thought 
bere was a chance of convicting me; for if 
be was afraid of me, why is be not afraid to 
prosecute me under the name of Ctesipbon ? 

2. peydAas wal tds écydras. ‘The 
laws assign a heavy, aye, the heaviest 
penalty.’ 

3. ro0 ~wapévros..atry. ‘ But this 
design shewn in the present trial.’ The 
antithesis has four members: 1. (a) The 
charges; (5) the animus of the trial. 
a. (a) The penalties appointed by law; 
(5) the malice displayed by an individual. 
There is a reading ary, ‘the mere scheme 
of the trial’ is enough to condemn it: but 
eirn has the authority of the Paris MS. = 
and several others. Expl. ‘the design shewn, 
being such as it is,’ 

7. ob ydp dhaipeioGar x.rA. The 
sense is determined by the previous sentence. 
The connection is, ‘ The trial is a display of 
malice, for charges are made of crimes for 
which the state has no power [as the indict- 
ment is framed] of exacting anything like 
an adequate penalty; for Fie the Tges 
were true] the right course would have been 
not to disfranchise Ctesiphon now, but to 
have punished me at the time.’ 

ddacpetoGar is in the middle voice to 
suggest pleasure in the process, the object is 
most probably Ctesiphon not Demosthenes, 
both from the general sense of the passage 


atry] avrn %, afry © et al. Bekk., 


3. 
9. oGre pa rovs x.1.A.] Morelli conjecturam, 8 obre «.7A., probat Dind. 


and because zpocedOeiy or rp Shyq points 
to the Assembly rather than the Court, so 
that there can scarcely be a reference to 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 203, where the Court is 
warned against hearing Demosthenes. Ae- 
schines proposed to disfranchise Ctesiphon 
by inflicting upon him a fine beyond his 
Means: moreover, it seems that conviction 
in an indictment for illegal motion would of 
itself involve the loss of the rfght to bring 
forward any motion thereafter, just as Ae- 
schines lost the right of prosecution for ille- 
gal motion when the Court acquitted Ctesi- 
phon by 2 majority of more than four-fifths. 
The scholiast complains of the obscurity of 
this whole passage. 

g. wodurixdv is ‘neighbourly’ idealised, 
the way one citizen ought to behave to an- 
other; perhaps ‘ patriotic’ is the least objec- 
tionable translation. 

13. wap’ ard ‘At the 
very moment of my crimes,’ strictly ‘parallel 
with the course of the crimes,’ ‘as fast as 
each was committed.’ 

15. ov ydp Stwov «.7.A. The connec- 
tion is, ‘Such was his duty; for the pretence 
that I terrorised him into silence (in Ctes. 
§ 227) is disproved by the present prosecu- 
tion. We cannot think that he is equal to 
prosecuting Ctesiphon and not equal to pro- 
secuting me; we cannot doubt that he would 
have done so had he thought he had a case.” 
ob of course negatives the whole antithetical 
sentence, and the second clause more em- 
phatically than the first. 


ov yap adaipeicba dei TO mpocedOeiv 15 


§§ 17-20. 


NEPi TOY STESANOT. 
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yap syrov Kryoipavra pev divarar diaxew di’ eve, eue d’, 


Q A 
17 efwep e&edeyeEaw evouCev, avrov ovK av 


eypa\varo. Kal nv 


et Tt TeV GAXNwv wv voi deBadrc cat deeEner h Kat GAN’ Griovy 
adikotyra we UuGs Ewpa, eiot vouor Tept TavTwy Kat Timmpiat 
Kat ayaves cal xpiceis mixpa Kat peyada éxovoat Tamirigma, 
Kai rovros e&nv dwact xpioOa, cat omnvixa epaivero Taira 
weronkws Kal Tovrov Tov Tporoy Kexpnuevos Tois Wpos eue, 


18 wpororyeir av i Katnyopia Tois Epyots avrou. 


~ 9 a 
yuyv o exXoOTaS 


tis opOis cal dexatag cdo’ xal guyer Tous wap aura Ta 
axpayuata éAéyxous, TocovTas Uorepov xpovas airias Kat 
oKeupara Kai Nodopias ovupopycas Umoxpiverat’ elra KxaTn- 
na ? *~ 4 a A ~ 
yopel mey enol, Kpiver Je Tovrovi, Kai Tod mey aryivos Gov 
Tv mpos éue ExOpav wpolorarat, ovdauov 0 ext TavTny amnv- 
@ 


a a 
THKwWS e"ol Thy EeTépoU 


nT@v exitiniay adedécOar daiverat. 
19 xairot wpos adxacw, & avdpes "AOnvaiot, Trois aAAos dixaiors 


e a a A a ~ > » 

ols dv eireiv tis urep Kryowparros exo, kai rovr epmorye 
a t a A g »y 

doxei cai par’ eixorws av Aéyew, Sti Tis yuerepas exOpas 

€ ~ L 9 @ “~ 9 « é 4 ? a a 9 

nuas ep juav avrov dixaov fv Tov eteraopov moeicBat, ov 


TO ev Wpos GAATAoUs aywviCerOar wapadrelrav, éerépp O 


0 
OTe” 


Kaxov Tt ddcouev Cyreiv’ vrepBodry yap adikias TovTd Ye. 


2. EdréyFav] Ita Ak et superscr. ¥ 8: ceteri Uged 


addebatur war’ ov: om. ZFSTN et al. 


§§ 17-19. Uf be bad a case on any point 
of bis present accusations, there were severe 
penalties fixed by law, and bis conduct in 
prosecuting me would bave been in barmony 
with bis accusations. <As it is, be refused a 
trial at the time, and (with much parade) 
is acting @ part now. Moreover, bis speech ts 
against one man and bis indictment against 
another. Itis asufficient ground for acquit- 
ting Ctesipbon, that be ought not to be made 
the scapegoat of our enmity. 

5. xploas ..rawuriyia. The severity 
of the legal punishment was used (above, 
§ 14), to establish that if Aeschines had 
believed his charges, he ougbé to have brought 
them forward directly: the point here is 
that he would have brought them against 
Demosthenes, if he had believed them; since 
his enmity was so keen that he tried to 
reach Demosthenes, through Ctesiphon, with 
charges which he did not believe. 

7. wal trodrov .. wpds dnd.‘ Dealing in 
this fashion with what he had against me.’ 

11. Gwoxplveras is the real predicate, and 
independent of cupdophaas, ‘ he has heaped 
up cavils and quips and revilings, and all for 


, g » 
20 [lavra ev roivw ta xarnyopnueva opolws ex TovTwy ay 


wv. 6. xpijo@as } Post hoc 
tad] pe pe 2. 


a stage display.’ The allusion is to his 
former profession of actor; so above, § 15, 


érpayybes. 

Me palietes ‘Then he accuses 
me and prosecutes Ctesiphon : his hatred to 
me is in the forefront of the whole trial, yet 
it is clear that he has never joined issue on 
that in this attempt to disfranchise a third 


person.’ 


7. ™p 


claims a right to prosecute Ctesiphon on the 
ground of his legitimate hatred to Demo- 
sthenes. del radrny danyrnaws like éni diai- 
tay dwayray. état dadtcas dwrayvricecOas 
Dem. in Phoen. p. 1043, § 14, émt denoting 
the rendezvous at which the litigants as 
enemies are to encounter each other. mv 
érépov dwiriplay dper taba: like dpaspeicOas 
TO wpooceAGeiy «.7.A. above, § 15, of which 
it fixes the sense. 

19. évépe 8° Sty. ‘To what third per- 
son.’ 


§ 20. As the prosecution is insincere asa 
whole, so it breaks down in every part. 


wn 


bat 


5 
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AIIMOZOENOTS 


S§ 21, 22. 


) a 
tig tdoe ovre Stxaiws ovT ew’ adnOeias ovdeuias eipnuéva’ Bou- 
A Q > @ : , A > Ud . 4 9 
Aouat de kat xaQ €y Exaorov avriov éferacat, kat padioO 
boa vIrep Tis elpiivns kal Tis mpeoBetas Kare pevoas jou, 


Ta. wemparyueva EQUT@ pera Pidoxparous avariBeis enol. 


» 
€oTe 


50 ava'ykaiov, a dvdpes_ "ASnvaior, Kat ™poonov tows, os Kat 
éxeivous Tous Xpovous exe Ta Tpayuata avauvioa vuas, wa 
mpos TOV brapxovra Katipov éxaora Oewpiire. 

Tot yap Poxixou cvrrayTos TOAE MOU, ov ov ene (ov yap 21 
erywrye éqro\Tevouny Ww TOTE), Tpwrov pev vets oUTW dexero Oe 
10 wore Dwxéas pev Bovheo Bar owbijvat, Kaltrep ov dikata wotouy- 
Tas opwvres, OnBaiors O° 6Ttouv aY epnoOivar mabovow, ouK 
Goyer ovo’ adixwos avrois SpyiCouevor’ ols yap nuUTUXHKEr av 


év Acuxrposs, ov Her pics exeXpyVTO" eretO 9 [ledomwevncos 22 


aTaca OlLELoT KEL, Kat ov@” ot pLoourres Aaxedatpovious ouras 


6. dps] Om. &. 


1. én’ dAnOelas. Like éw? paprupias, ént 
ays dAnOclas below, § 285. As we say, 
‘With any truth to go upon.’ ‘The accu- 
sation is made unjustly, with no regard for 
truth; and I will prove in detail that it is 
false.’ 

4. for 8 dvaynaiov .. nat mpooryjcov 
tows. The second clause is added to shew 
that the recapitulation of the history is not 
a mere argumentative necessity, but has a 
moral fitness also: in fact the whole defence 
of Demosthenes resolves itself into a proof 
that he only acted in the spirit of Athenian 
history. 

7. mpds tov drdpxovra Katpdv x.7 A. 
‘That you may judge my several actions by 
the opportunities in my reach at the time.’ 
Cp. for the force of dwdpxovra and for the 
sentiment, Ar. Eth, Nic. 1. 10. 13 Ty wapéyte 
oTparomeby xpijcGat woAepexdsrara’ pera 
row So00dyrav axvrayv TO KdddoTov bné- 
Snya wove. 

§§ 21-25. Al the outbreak of the Phocian 
war (for whtch I was not responsible) you 
were favourable to the Phocians; the Pelo- 
ponnese was paralysed by internal dissen- 
stons and exposed to the intrigues of Philip. 
In its course the Thebans would bave been 
forced to throw themselves on you; to 
avoid which, Philip came to belp them, and 
make peace with you. The peace was ac- 
cepted, because the otber Greeks bad never 
supported you, in the-war you carried on for 
the common good. Your disgust at all this, 
not my advice, caused the peace: the venality 
of Philocrates, Aeschines, and the like-mind- 
ed, caused the subsequent calamities. 

8. yap. The so-called ydp narrativum, 


of which this is an instance, is a delicacy of 
Greek construction which cannot be exactly 
represented in English : our equivalent would 
be ‘well,’ which confesses that the visible 
connection is interrupted, while -ydp narrati- 
vum affirms that a latent connection exists. 
Here the connection is that the importance 
of the circumstances stated above § 20, is 
proved by this enumeration of them. The 
use of ydp after onpeiow 5¢ and the like is 
analogous, but less remote from modern 
usage. 

ob ydp éywye. His first public speech 
(on Peloponnesian politics) was the year 
after its commencement. éyarye of course 
contains an insinuation that older politi- 
cians (hardly Aeschines himself, who seems 
to have taken to politics later than Demo- 
sthenes, thou gh some four years older) who 
were still active may have caused the mis- 
chief. 

10. Puxéas .. @nPalovs. When national 
names of this kind are used without the 
article, they represent units; with the article 
they represent complex bodies. The differ- 
ence is parallel] to that between the Thebans 
and Thebes, the Phocians and Phocis, the 
Romans and Rome. Both in Greek and 
English the form without the article gives a 
shade more relief to any associations the 
names may have: here also the collocation 
is emphatic. 

ir. é Rather less than ‘exult 
over,’ anid rather more than ‘be pleased at.’ 

14. of prcotvres AaxeSaypovious in- 
clude both the Theban party in all the cities, 
and especially states like Messena and Mega- 
lopolis, which leant upon Theban support. 


$§ 23, 24. TIEPI TOY STTE®ANOY. 143 
toxvov Hote avereiv avrovs, v8 of mpdrepoy di éxeivwv ap- 
Xovres xuptot TAY woAEwy Foray, aAAa TIS Hy axpiTos Kal rapa 

28 rovrots Kat Tapa Trois GAAas dracw pis Kat Tapayy. Tavita 

& épav 6 Pirwrwos (ov yap fv adav%) Trois wap’ éxarross 

mpodoras xXpyuara avaXloxwy wavras ouvéxpove kai mpos av- 5 

TOUS erapartey’ er’ ev ols LapTavoy G@AXot Kat Kaxws epppo- 

vouv, auros mapeckevaCeTo Kat kata wavrwv edvero. as de 

TaAarrwpoumevoe TH pyKet TOU moAe“ou of TdoTEe pev Bapeis, 

vov oO atvxeis OnBaios pavepot waow foav avaycacOnodpevor 

katadevyev ép’ tuas, 6 Pidirxos, va wy Toure yévyrat jande 
ouwveABorey ai mores, viv pev eipyynv, éxeivocs de BonOaav 
exnyyethato. Ti ov cuvnywvicato avTroe mpos TO AaBeiv 

OAi'you deiy Uuas éxovras eFaratwpevous; 4 Tay GAXwy ‘EAAY- 

vov, etre xp Kaxiay er Gyvorav elre Kai audorepa trait’ 

elmeiy, Ot mdAeuov cuveyy Kat maxpov woAeuouvTwy var, Kal 

ToUTOY UTED TaVv Tact TUyuPeEeporTwr, ws Epyw avepov yEeyover, 

ovTe ypyuacw ovTe cwuacw ovT aAAw ovdert TaY araYTeY 


3. mapa] Om. FY#N et socii r. Mox “EAAnoww post Awacww add. A et socii 2 et al , + post 
dpis superscr. = +. 6. GAor] Sic Z: ceteri et Bekk. of dAAox. 10. yévyrar} 


Ita pr. X, A et socii eto: volgo yévorro. Vid. annot. 


ante Bekk. raw xowg wat. 


1. Sore dveXciv atrovs. While they 
continued to exist, they furnished a nucleus 
of reaction. 

ol wpdétepov 82" ixcivwv Epxovres re- 
fers not so much to the Lysandrian dec- 
archies, which flourished in the Aegean and 
Hellespont, as to the profégés of Agesilaus, 
such as the extreme oligarchical party at 
Phlius, whom their patron embodied with 
other refugees to the number of 1000 heavy 
armed, or the oligarchs of Mantinea, who 
acquiesced with growing satisfaction in the 
dvowxic pos enforced by Sparta. 

2. Tapa rovrog «tA. ‘But they 
and every one else were in a state of inde- 
cisive contention and confusion.’ There 
is no need to suppose that the Lacedae- 
monian party were divided against them- 
selves. 


6. elt’ dv ols .. ebvero. ‘ After that, all 


the errors and the malice of others were - 


opportunities to him, to make ready (against 
all) and grow too great for all.’ 
kaxde ppovetv is always a little ambi- 
guous, being used both of moral and intel- 
lectual perversity: but here it is much like- 
lier and more forcible to take xanwe éppo- 
vouy as a complement to #pdprayoy than as 
a synonym. - 
10. Wve pi..wéAas. Since it is ascer- 


vat 
16. rv wion] Ita Z: volg. 


tained that & had originally yéynraz, as well 
as the Augsburg MS. and its satellites, there 
can be little doubt that it is the true read- 
ing, instead of yévarro. Cp.ad§ 41. al wé- 
Aes is limited to Thebes and Athens by 
ipiy pev .. txelvore 3é. 

13. 6Atyou Seiv has become a mere ad- 
verb =‘ almost :’ if it were a verb with Aa- 
Beiy dependent on it, it would have come 
immediately after the article. Here the 
sense is not that the Athenians were almost 
surprised into a dishonourable peace—they 
were so surprised: but that they almost 
were surprised into a state of wilful self- 
deception. 

15. ouvexq wal a do These epithets 
suggest, ‘You wanted help: they had time 
to give it, and could not say you did not de- 
serve it.’ The next clause (iwtp ray aor 
ouppepéyrov) proves that they not only 
might have helped Athens, but ought to 
have done so. 

17. oOve.. vov. Mark the 
force of the imperfect, ‘Shewed no sign of 
helping you with men or money or anything 
else.’ 


GAA ovBevi, c.g. by refusing Philip a 
market for his prizes in neutral ports, or by 
adopting a decided diplomatic attitude in 
support of Athens. 


144 AHMOSOENOYTS §§ 25-27. 
awedauBavov vuiv' off Kat dixaiws Kat rpoonxovrws dpyiCo- 
MevoL ETOLMwWS UTNKOVcaTe TH Ditinrw. 4 ev ow TOTE oVYy- 25 

@ a 9 - é a a > 9 }. 9 » 8 e ee 3 é Ar 
xupnbeioa eipyvn dia trait, ov dt ene, we ovTos dteBaddrer, 
9 8 ~ 
expaxOn’ ra de Tovrwy adicyuara Kai dwpodoxypata ev auvTH 

5Tev vuvi rapovTwvy mpaypatwr, av tis eLeraCy dixaiws, atria 
eupyoe. Kai Tavtt xav0’ vrep Tig aAnOeias axptBodoyovpat 
kai dteépxouar. ef yap elval ti doxoin Ta partiora ev TOvU- 
Tots adixnua, ovdev eott Onmouv mpos eue, GAN’ GO MEV Tpwros 
eimav Kat pynoOers vmep ris eipyvns "Apiorddnuos fv 6 UTo-~ 
1oxptrys, 6 0 exdekauevos Kal yparras kal éavrov meta TovTou 
picOdcas ext ra’ra Piroxparns 6 ‘Ayvovotos, 6 vos, Aloxivn, 

8 9 e 9 8 9 a 4 a , @ a 
Kowwwvos, ovx 6 éuos, oud av av diappayns \revddpevos, of de 
ouverovres Srov dnwore évexa (e@ yap Toure y' é&v TH Tap- 


26 


dvtt) EvBoudos cai Kndicopary' eyo 3” ovdev ovdamov. 


7. T.. ddlenpal Ita ¥: ceteri inepte rive .. ddiahyara. 
12. otx & éuds] Ita Z: ceteri ob dpds. 


we 
socii, + dwep J+. Vid. annot. 


1. Bixalos nai wpoonxévrws. ‘ As 
was right and proper’ they deserved your 
anger, which became you well. 

§§ 26-28. I bave no interest except love 
of truth in apologising for the peace. I 
neither proposed nor negotiated it. Yet be 
pretends that Iam to blame for our making 
peace, and for our making it witbout allies. 
Did you, Aeschines, ever expose me or oppose 
me? No, you never said a word. It was 
clear long before that we bad no allies: be 
bas not spoken a word of truth. 

7. el ydp .. d8(xnpa. ‘For even grant- 
ing there were the strongest appearance of 
some foul play, there is nothing against me.’ 
apos Eué, like rote wpds Euet above, § 17. 

9. pvyoGels trip. Several MSS. alter 
this to wept (cp. Thuc. 8. 47), and the 8:op- 
Owrns of Z at least wished to do so, in order 
to avoid an usage of iwép, which is excep- 
tional in Attic. The Epic and Ionic usage 
as simply equal to ‘about’ (cp Il. 6. 524; 
Hdt. 2. 123), like the Latin super Virg. Aen. 
1. 750 ‘ Multa super Priamo rogitans, super 
Hectore multum,’ undoubtedly persists in 
Attic. Cp. Soph. O. T. 1444 Ti rotro 3° 
dyBpos d0Alov retoeo6’ Uxep, and Dem. in 
Mid. p. 554. 11 bwtp ’Apordpyov tov 
Mécxov,=in re Aristarchi. (The words 
are probably Demosthenes’ own: see Excur- 
sus on the Documents quoted in the Orators.) 
Cp. also below, § 39, note. In Polybius 
and later Greek this sense of iwtp is com- 
mon enough, whether as a return to primi- 
tive usage or in obedience to the craving for 
more emphatic forms which always marks 


GAN’ 


g. twep] wepl FY p A et 


the decline of a language. Here a pregnant 
sense of pynoGels, ‘made mention of by 
speaking in bebalf of,’ would suit the con- 
text and preserve a trace of the ordinary 
Attic a of iwép. 

10. exdefdpevos. Not technically ‘his 
seconder;’ but the next to ‘take up’ his 
idea and draw up a motion on it. There is 
no reason to suppose that a resolution re- 
quired a seconder, still less that it ever was 
drafted by him. Aristodemus simply re- 
commended negotiation—he did not pro- 
pose it. 

11. PAoxparys had been convicted of 
corruption. 

12. oty 6 duds. The other reading, ob 
éuds, would mean ‘no partner of mine,” in- 
stead of ‘ your partner, not mine.’ 

13. Srou Shwore évexa. This hesitating 
insinuation of sinister motives was all that 
could be ventured against a statesman uni- 
versally respected like Eubulus, whom De- 
mosthenes himself appeals to (below, § 207) 
as an authority in favour of the Theban al- 
liance. Yet they belonged (so far as the 
term is not an anachronism) to opposite 
parties: Eubulus spoke in defence of Aeschines 
at his trial (Aesch. de Fals. Leg. ad fin.), and 
he was the author of the law against diver- 
sion of surplus revenue from the theoric fund 
to military purposes, which gave Demo- 
sthenes so much trouble. 

14. tyd 8 obSév otSapod. ‘1 was 
nothing and nowhere,’ i.e. I took no part 
as suggester or proposer or supporter of any 
motion at any stage of the negotiation. 
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§§ 28, 29. 
e 4 a # 4 > 9 9 A ~ 9 , wv 

Ouws, TOVTWY TOLOUTwWY OYTwWY Kal Ex auTAg THe aAnOElas OUT 
decxvupevwv, eis Tov’ Axey avadelas wot eroAua Eye ws 
dpa eyw mpos Ty THs eipyyys altios yeyevncOat Kai KexwAuKas 
cinv Thy TWOAW pera KoWoU ouvedpioy TaY “EAARveY avTHY ToL;- 
cacQa. 
@ 4 4 4 ~ a , € g a 
oTov cu Tapwy tTHAtKaUvTyY mpage Kai ouumayxiay, nAikyy vuve 
dveEnes, Spay adatpovmevoy me THE TeAEws HyavaxTyoas, j 


28 wape\Ouv taita & viv Katyyopeis edidatas Kai dueERADES; Kat 


4 9 4 = 4 ~ e td g 9 4 
yy ee TO KwAtoat Tyv Trev ‘“EAAgvey Kowwviay ET ET PAKELV 
eyo Ditirre, cot To wy ovynoat Aowrov Hv, adda Boar xat 
dtanaptuperOat Kai dnAovy Tovrotci. ov Toivuy éxoincas ovda- 
fou ToUTO, ovd HKoveé cov TavTny Thy horny ovdels, eikdTws" 

Q “~ 
ore yap fv mwperBeia mpos ovdévasg amwerraAuevy ToTe TiV 

Ul Ul 

"EAAjvev, GAAa mada ravres foav e&eAnAeyuevot, ov0’ ovTos 
vyles mept TOUTwY elonxev ovdév, yxwpis dé TovTwy Kai dta- 
BarrAx thy worAWw Ta peytota ev ols rpevderar’ ef yap vpmeis 
Ce a 
dua rouvs sev "EXAnvas eis mwodcuov mapexaderre, avrot dé 


7. SreEr{fers] Ante hoc érpaywdes xal add. FTO et al. A et socii. 
Om. 2FTEN uv. 13. ovSévag] obdéva SFTS et al.: sed vid. annot. 


12. elxérws] 
17. “EX- 


Anvas] dAAovs “EAAnvas FYSN et socii. 


2. ds dpa .. worhoacbar, ‘That I for- | 


sooth, not content with promoting the peace, 
had hindered the city from making it at the 
head of a general congress of Greece.’ dpa, 
of a statement (sometimes of a discovery) 
incredible or unheard of; so ef dpa, ei py) 
dpa, Lat. si forte, nisi forte. Vid. Buttmann 
ad Dem. Mid. n. 45. 

5. dr’ G— ..trovrool. ‘Then, you— 
what name is there for you strong enough? 
You were there; can you shew when you 
denounced me, if you saw me shutting out 
the city from such an alliance and such an 
opportunity as you have just detailed in full 
tragic style? when you came forward to 
expose and unfold the crimes with which 
you charge me now? For if had sold my- 
self to Philip to prevent Greece making 
common cause, it was still open to you to 
speak—to raise your splendid voice, to pro- 
test and inform your countrymen.’ spafiv 
wal ouppayiay, i.e. the noble achievement 
of presiding at a general pacification, and 
the permanent alliance Athens would gain. 
érpaypdeas «ai are omitted by =: but nearly 
all the others have them, and they are not 
like a copyist’s blunder. They occur with 
&effecs above, § 15, and may have been 
hypercritically omitted here by % as a need- 
less repetition. 


g. Td ewASou .. drempdxav. It is to be 


q 9 7) go 9 v4 ’ 9 a“ ’ .- * 
aT w—Tt av eirav oé tig OpOws mpoceTa; Err 5 


~~ 


° 


noticed that in such contexts we always 


speak of the traitor as selling his person or 
his country. or some material result of his 
treason, never the specific service, as here 
and frequently in the Orators. 

10. BoGv is perhaps most forcible if taken 
as an allusion to Aeschines’ fine voice and 
apparently rather violent manner: cp. below, 
§§ 102, 345; De Fals. Leg. § 390, p. 490 
fin. On the other hand, we get the same 
words in a similar context below, § 183, 
of Demosthenes himself. 

13. o6re ydp .. dweoradpévyn. ‘ There 
was no embassy sent out [and not returned, 
‘en mission] to any Greek state at the 
time.’ ot8évas, ‘to any nation,’ as Zearroe 
and the like are used of collectives, so that 
obdéva the reading of & and others is un- 
necessary. 

§§ 29, 30. His charges are not only 
slanders against me, but insults to you. 
If you called a congress and acted without 
tt, you were traitors. But the project was 
never entertained: it would bave been un- 
meaning. So far then I am clear. 

17. Several MSS. insert dAdAovs before 
“EXAnvas. We need not go beyond the 
preceding chapter for justification of the 
text; but in § 72 we find “EAAnves and ‘EA- 
Anya used of matters affecting Greece 
generally, and so opposed to Athens indi- 


146 AHMOSOENOYT2 §§ 30-32. 


™pos Ditirrov wept _eipavas a peo Bets _emeurere, EvpuBarou 


Tpayua, ou mohews epyov Oude Xpnorov .avO peomrgy dvempar- d, 


Tere. arr’ ouK EoT! Tavra, ovK éort’ Ti yap Kal Bovdouevor 


0 


merereumea av avTous €y TOUTwW Te KaLp® ; , er THY elpivay 5 
SGAN vripxey Gwactv. GA’ ext roy wéAeuov; GAN’ avrot 
A 9 , 9 td 9 n~ wv ~ 9 9 ~ , ee 
mept eipnvns eBouvAeverOe. ovKxovvy ovTe Tis e& apxis etpyvns 

e a 9 o v A . A , 4 “A »” : 

HYEKwV ovd aitios wy eyo Haivoua, ovTe THv G\Awy by KaT~ 

A 
evevcard jou ovdev adn bes Ov deixvuTat. 
"Exretdy = roivuy emoujTaro Thy eipyvny TOUS, evraivba 31 
10 may oxervace ri mca éxarepos apoeihero wpatrev Kat 
? 

yap ek TOUT wy eiver Be Tis Vy o Didinry wayra cwayocd- 
peevos, kai Tis oO mparriey vmép Uuay kal TO TH woAE ouUL- 


pépov Crrav. ery pev Toivuy 


éypaypa Boudeveoy aromheiv 32 


Thy TaxioTny Tous mpéa Bes emt Tous Tomous ev ols ay ovra 
45 Di\urmov avvOavevrat, Kat Tous Spxous aTroAauBavev* ouToL 
de olde yparbavros eno Taira rotetv nO€Anoav. Ti de Toor’ 
éduvaro, avdpes ’AOnvaioar; eyo didakw. Diriaxy pev fv ovp- 
dépov ws wrelorov Tov peraty xpdvoy yevéerOar Trav Spxwr, 


11. wavra] re rh elphyny Z: quod fieri potest ut verum sit. 16. 0682] od pr. &. 


vidually. And it was probably from seeing 
that this was the sense here, and not seeing 
that “EAAnvas expressed it adequately, that 
GdAous came to be introduced. 

1. EvpuBarov mp&iypa. ‘A deed for an 
Eurybates,’ who took Croesus’ money to 
hire mercenaries against Cyrus, and betrayed 
his employers. But Eurybates was the 
name of one of the Cecropes: and it is at 
least as likely that such 2 proverb should 
allude to a character in popular mythology, 
as to one in rather unfamiliar history. The 
point of the antithesis between mpayyua and 
épyoy is, that the former is a mere fact, the 
latter is the appropriate result of the charac- 
ter of the agent. ‘You were doing a deed 
for an Eurybates; what no city and no 
honest man should do.’ Further, perhaps, 
"paypa is coloured by the use of xpécaw of 
underband transactions, which is certainl 
the force of d&exparrecGe, Note that 
Aewe, without any laudatory epithet, balances 
xpnoréw dvOpdwew: the city in itself is an 
ideal, which excluded such baseness. 

5. Owiipxev Gwacw. ‘They all were at 
peace already,’ i. e. with Philip. 

7. obre TOv GAdowv.. Selxvura. ‘Nor 
is any other of his slanders against me justi- 
fied by evidence :’ it is rather implied than 
expressed, that all were refuted. 


§ 31. After the peace, compare my con- 


duct with bis, and say which was Philip's 
sabe Se 

. kal ydp éx todrwv. Demosthenes 
had 1 no fault to find with Aeschines’ conduct 
before the peace: hence the force of «al 
must be, ‘Here as before the facts will acquit 
me, and condemn him:’ while he disguises 
the fact that ‘as before’ applies to the former 
clause only. 

§§ 32-34. I proposed to secure Pbilip’s 
ratification without delay; for tt was bis 
interest to delay tt, to give bim time for en- 
croachments, which you would endure rather 
than lose the peace. In fact be did make 
the encroachments which I tried to forestall. 

13. BovAebov. ‘At my place in the 
senate :’ $0, again, § 35. 

15. Tovs Spxovs daokapPavey. ‘ Take 
his oath as agreed.” The plural is probably 
used as it was a treaty both of peace and 
alliance : the present may have a tentative 
force, ‘ take steps to receive.’ 

16. roGro, i.e. ds wAciorov Toy peratd 
xpévor -yevécGa:. The connection is, ‘In 
your interest, against Philip’s, I was anxious 
to shorten the interval before his ratification, 
for on your side the interval was an armi- 
stice, on his side Philip was anxious to pro- 
long it, knowing how he could use it.’ 

18. » xpévov may be simply 
‘the interval,’ asin Dem. de Fals. Leg. § 181, 
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§§ 33-35. 
33 Univ & ws ehaxirrov. dia TL; Ore veils uev ovK agp’ is wyud- 
gare nuépas povov, aA)’ ad’ is yATicate TH eipyvny ecec Oa, 
mwacas efeNicacbe Tas wapacKevas TAS TOU WoAEKOU, 6 dé TOUTO 
éx Tavros Tov xpdvou pwadiora expayuarevero, voulCwv, Sarep 
jv adnOes, Soa tis wedAews mrpodaBot apo Tov Tous Spxous & 
amodoivat, wavta raira BeBaiws ew ovdeva yap tH elpn~ 
34 vyv AvoeEv TovTev Evexa. GB ys TpoOpspevos, avdpes ’A@n- 
vaiot, Kai NoyiCouevos TO Woditpa TovTo ypadw, wAciv ert 
Tous Tomous év ols dv } Diduwros, kal roves Spxovs Thy raxi- 
orny amwodauBaver, ty’ exdvrwy trav Opaxov, Tav UmeTepwy 10 
cuupaxwr, Taira Ta yxwpia & viv ovTos dvéoupe, TO LDépperoy 
cat TO Muprnvov cat trav "Epyiokny, otrw yiyvow® of Spxot, 
Kat wy mwpodaBav exeivos Tous emikaipovs THY TOTwY KUptos 
Tis Opaxns KaTacTain, poe ToAAwY pe Xpnuarov, ToANwv 
de orpariwriv ebropicas ex TovTwv padiws Tois Aovwois ém- 15 
35 Xepoin mpayuacw. era tovTo ev ovdyl eye TO Waidioua, 
oud” avayryvione’ ef dé Bovievwy eyed mpordyay Tos mpéo- 
Bes @unv deiv, rourd mov ciaBadAe. aAdrAa Ti expiv je 


2. tpépas pdvov] Sic ZA et socii: ceteri et Bekk. udvow Hyépas. 3. Eecditoacbe] 


Id optimum plerisque editoribus videtur, quamvis & et al. éfeAvoare habeant. IL, Tatra 
7a xwpla] Sic X, rd yapia p, rd xopia raira ceteri et volg. usque ad Bekk. zép- 


peov] Ita hic solus YT: ceteri plerique Xéppioy. 


Mox &, ut Dindorfio videbatur (neque enim 


nos rem accuratius inspeximus quam ut Mupryyoy in litura esse animadverterimus) primum 


vt ye 


Huppovy, Mox pupTnvoy sive puprnvoy habuit. 


§ 82. 


Pp. 393, where the same time is referred to, 
only there it is defined somewhat differently, 
pd Tov rods Spxous dwoAafeiy: if so, Trav 
&pxov must mean ‘the interval required for 
the oaths.’ Cp. however below, § 33, a¢’ 
hs wpdsoare tpépas, which might suggest 
‘The interval between your oath and Phi- 
lip’s,” but for Spxovs in the plural just above 
for the oath of one party only. 

5. THs wédews. More strictly below, § 
34, THY Opgxiy, Trav iperépwy cuupayor. 

10. W’ éyévrev «.7.A. ‘ That your allies 
the Thracians might be in possession of the 
places [in the military sense: the commonest 
meaning of ywpla]..which Aeschines was 
disparaging just now (in Ctes. § 8a S:éoupe, 
lit. pulled to pieces} when the oaths were 
taken, and that he might not preoccupy 
every spot of vantage, and so become lord 
of Thrace, nor have his future undertakings 
made easy by the large command of men 
and money that he would gain by holding 
those posts.’ 

11. 76 Zéppevov «tA. ‘Tbe Serrium 
{that he complained of my mentioning].’ 
Our only English equivalent for this ironical 


Codd. plerique et Bekk. Mupriov. 


Muprnvov habent A &: vid. ad Ae. in Ct. 


use of the article, is to put a word in in- 
verted commas. 

§ 35. I get no credit for this decree, but 
am accused for trivial courtesies. However, 
you shall bear the decree. 

17. el 8¢ Bovdevwv éyd .. Seiv. ‘But if 
I as senator thought proper to move the in- 
troduction of the ambassadors’ [instead of 
leaving it to others who had not urged on 
the Olynthiac war]. éya contains the ad- 
mission of this presumption of impropriety, 
BovAevow contains the apology. It seems 
that even such a formal act as granting an 
audience required the preliminary authorisa- 
tion of the Senate: so Demosthenes says, 
‘If I, being a senator, did a senator's busi- 
ness.’ See Ae. de F. L. p. 35, § 53. 

18. dA\Ad tl... totr’ dy ts ‘What 
was I to do, to move that men who had 
come for the very purpose of addressing you 
should not be introduced, that the contractor 
should not assign them a place? Does he 
mean that then they must have paid for 
their seats? Was it for me to secure you 
an advantage like that, and sell all Athens 
like him ?’ 
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§§ 36-38. 


eo om A a g 4 a a 4 , 
UpLLY drarexOacv 5 yn Ocay pn Kxataveiuar Toy apxirexrova 


~ ~ ~ a a A 
aurois KeAevoat; GAN év Toiv dvoiv oBodoiv eOewpouv ay, e 


‘ ~> 9 ’ a 4 4 ? ee , x3 
fn Tour eypadn. h ta mixpa cuudepovta Tis wodews Edet 
sme udarray, Ta & Oda, womrep ovTOL, TempaKevat; Ov dH7oV. 
Aeye Tolvwy por TO Wyhioua Tovri AaBov, 6 cadpis ovros 


eidws tTrapeBn. 


VHOIZMA. 


Em &pxovros Munoiplrov, éxaropBatdvos &n xal véa, pvdijs 
aputavevovons Tlavdsiovldos, Anpocdévns Anpoobévovs Tasavteds 
etrev, éretdn DiAuwmos adaoctelAas mpéoBets tmept ths elpyvns dpo- 
Aoyoupévas metolnrat ovvOjxas, 3eddxOar tH Bovdf cal Te dyyuw 
to "A@nvaiwy, Snows av 7H elpjyn émredecOn 4 émxerpotorvndeioa 
éy ry mpétn éxxdnolg, mpécBes édéoOar ex mavrwv ‘AOnvalwy 7d 


36 


névre, Tovs 5& xetporovnOévras drodnpety pyndeplay tmepBodnv rot- 37 


oupévovs, 6tov ay dvta wuvOdvevrar rov Pircrtopr, Kal tots Spxovs 
AaBeivy tre map avtod xa dodvar thy traxlotny én tais apodoyn- 
pévars ovvOjxats atr@ mpds Tov "A@nvalwy djpov, cvumeptAauBavovras 
cal rovs éxarépwy ovppdxous. mpécBers npéOnoay EvBovdos *Avag- 
Avarios, Aloxins KoOwxlbns, Kndicopay ‘Papvovowos, Anpoxparns 


Pdveds, KAdwy Kodwxlrs. | 


\ 


Tatra ypavvavros euov Tore Kat TO TH wWoAE aUUdEepov 
a por; 

4 a “ A ? 
ov to Pirirrw Cyroovros, Bpays porvticavres of yxpnorol 
a pea Bes ovrot xaQjvro ev Maxedovia tpeis SAous pivas, Ews 


7. Post wapéBn, Adve add. omnes praeter =. 


ceteri dvafoAny. 
1, Tovs ext T0008” .. SiarexOBorv, though 


not exactly parallel in form, balances dAA’ 
dv roi .. rour’ bypadn. 

2..TOv dpyxirécrova. The fee received 
from the spectators, or indirectly from the 
State, only covered the expenses of the 
maintenance of the fabric (those of the ex- 
hibition being borne by the choregi). Hence 
the lessee or contractor is called dpyiréxrow. 

3. év rotv Suolv SBoAoiv. ‘In the two- 
penny [more accurately threepenny] seats.’ 
Two obols were the price of a ticket of ad- 
mission on both days of the festival to the 
worst seats in the theatre: the better were 
half-a-drachma for each day. 

§§ 36,37. See Introduction on the Docu- 
ments. 

§§ 38-40. This decree proves my good 
faith: they disregarded it, and not only 
wasted monibs which gave Philip time to 
reduce Thrace, but were bribed to remain in 
bis camp till be was ready to march on Pho- 
cis; that our return might be too late to give 


15. trrepBoAryv] Sic pr. = et FS: 


20. Alox(vns] Om. SFT, ’Arpopfrov add. rec. 2. 


you warning, and let you stop bim at Tber- 
mopylae. 

22. ypawavros .. cal ..{nrotvros. A 
convenient illustration of the force of the 
aorist, as marking an act isolated by its 
completion, One might paraphrase, ‘ When 
I had drawn up this decree in my constant 
character of a seeker of the public good.’ 

23. Bpaxd dpovricavres. ‘ Taking little 
heed of that,’ viz. the decree. 

24. tpets dAovs pfivas. This calculation 
is repeatedly made, both here and in the De 
Falsa_ Legatione. Nor does Aeschines 
seriously deny it, though he tries to prove 
that Demosthenes designedly overestimated 
the importance of the delay. Accordingly 
we must suppose that the statement is a fair 
one, i. e. that the time is calculated from the 
ratification of the peace by Athens to the 
return of the ambassadors. The interval 
between their actual departure and their re- 
turn was only seventy days; the date of 
their departure being fixed by the uncon- 
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§§ 39, 40. 
HAOe Didcwrros ex Opacns wavra xataorpepapevos Takei, éfov 
Huepov dexa, “GAov de Tpiov  TeTTAapwy, ets Tov ‘EAXjo TOM 
Tov adixOat cat ra xwpia coca, AaBdvras Tovs SpKovs pty 
exeivov éfeeiv alta’ ov yap av q\bar’ avrav TApOvrwv Hw, 
y ov av wpxiCopev 
Kai oux dy audorepa eiye, cai Thy eipyvny Kal Ta xwpia. 

To pev roivuy ev Th wpecBela mpwrov KrAéuua pev Dirdirr- 
mov, dwpodéxnua dé TeV adikwy TovTwy avOpurwy Kai Geois 
€xOpav rovovroy eyéevero’ Umep ov Kai Tore Kal viv Kal aet 
OMOAOYa Toreueiv cai diadéperOar Tovros. Erepov § evs 
epetis Ext rovrou meiCov xaxovpynua Oeacacbe. erreidy ‘yap 
@poroynoe Thy eipyvyy 6 Ditiwwos wporaBov rHv Opanny dia 
Tovrous ovx! weoOévras TH eu Wndhicnari, wadw wyeirat 
wap avtov Srus uy ariwpev ex Maxedovias, ws ra tis oTpa- 
tTeias Ths ext Tous Dexéas evrper_ woijoato, iva uy, devp’ 
GrayyeAavrwy nuiv Ste péd\Aa cal TapackevaCerat Topev= 
exOa:, ekedOorre vets Kai wepirdevoavres Tais Tpijperi eis 


1. rdxeit] Om. pr. %: et ante xaragrpepdpevee ponunt nonnulli. 2. paddov] 


dpolws XA et socii: quod vix stare potest. 


8. wal Oeoig €xOpv] Om. XA s. 


12. dpodSynoe] Sic ZFSN uv et saperscr.s: ceteri et Bekk. dpooe:.quod sane sensui 


melius convenit. 


14. Garlwopev] Ita X pr. F et A et socii: legebatur dwiwow. 


16. pv] Ita EN et socii et yp. E®: ceteri et Bekk. adr&yv: vid. annot. 


tested statement of Aeschines (De Fals. Leg. 
Pp. 40, § 93), that of their return by Demo- 
sthenes (De Fals. Leg. p. 359, § 65). But 
a fortnight passed between the peace and 
their departure, making altogether eighty- 
four days, which might fairly enough be 
called three months. The actual time that 
the embassy waited in Macedonia was only 
one month, so the force of the words «a- 
Ojvro .. pivas must be, ‘wasted three whole 
months through loitering in Macedonia.’ 
Demosthenes’ reason for insisting so repeat- 
edly on ‘three whole months,’ is that for 
this period it was possible to save Phocis: 
but all this time was lost through Aeschines. 

5. 4 introduces an afterthought, ‘ or if he 
had, we should not have sworn him to the 
peace.’ 

g. tip ot «tA. ‘ Over which, I own 
it, I was, I am, I shall be, at strife and vari- 
ance with them, then, now, and for ever.’ 
In this context the English preposition ‘over’ 
coincides with the sense of iwép and super, 
of which examples are given above, §§ 2, 
a6. The clause is intended to parry a charge 
repeatedly made by Aeschines (De Fals. Leg. 
Pp. 30, § 21, etc.), that his antagonism with 


him was a mere personal quarrel dating from 
this embassy. 

12. Gpoddynoe. ‘Recognised,’ ‘agreed 
to recognise :’ he had consented to its terms 
long before. 

Sed rovrous «.7.A. ‘Thanks to these 
men and their disobedience to my decree ;’ 
practically i.q. 3a 7d rovrous pi) wewOF- 
vas 


14. tos .. wovhoaro, ‘Till he could 
get all ready for his expedition.’ Demo- 
sthenes intimates that Philip put this forward 
as his motive for proposing the bargain. 

16. dwayyeAdvrov hpév is almost cer- 
tainly right: it is the reading of % and other 
MSS., the rest having adray, not knowing 
that Demosthenes himself was on the em- 
bassy. They may have been misled either 
by the list in § 37, or by obro: above, § 38, 
and rovrovs below, § 40. So at the end of 
this section = has yay, and one or two 
others retain traces of it: the rest have dpi 
rourev, The force of hyd is the same in 
both places: to report at Athens was part of 
the legitimate business of the embassy with 
which Demosthenes was willing to associate 


9 8 o a 2 »9 a , 
QuTOV, woTe THS ElpnYAS ay Oinpapryxe 5 
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§§ 41, 42. 
4 > @ 
TlvAas worep xpdrepov xdeioarre tov ropOuov, adr’ ap’ axov- 
aire Tavra amxayye\A\dyrwv judy Kaxeivos evros etn IlvAav 
Kal pndev Exo wueis worjoa. ovrw do Fv 6 Pidurros ev 41 
poBw xat rorddAy aywvia, un Kat Tavra wpoeAnporos avroi, 
Sapo Tov tous Dwxéas amordcOa Wnhioncbe BonOeiv, cai éx- 
~ a ad 
puyo ra apaynar avrov, ware picOovTat Tov KaTamrrucroy 
a 9 O° a 4 A # , 9 > Ol 
TOUTOVL, OUKeTL Koln peTa Twv GadAdAwV apeo Bewv, GAN iia 
xa@ avrov, Tro.aira mpos suas eiweiv Kal amayyeiAa dt ov 
Gravr amwAcro. akio de vuas, o avdpes "AOnvaiot, cai déo- 42 
10 wat ToUTO peuvicOa wap’ Sov Tov ayava, Gre my KaTnYyopT-- 
~ ~ a 
gavros Aisyivou pndev ew ris ypadis ovd av eyo Adyor 
8 de ? , @ , 3° 9 @ A cd 
ovdéva emotovpny Erepov, racais aitiats xat Brardnuiats 


Upty 
1. wopOpdv] réwov = ks yp. F®. 2. fpav] Ita solus 3%, sed bpd b, Hpaw s: ceteri 
ipiv rovrow, tovraw Bekk. 4. wal woAAq dywvia] Om. nonnulli. 5. mpd Tov 
Tous .. &xvyo} = ante hacc inserit el, mox ante éxpi-yor omisso xai: qua de lectione vid. 
annot. Post d&troAéo@a, omnes practer = habent d«ovcarres: statim ynploncbe E@ p A et 
socii, ceteri ynplcacbe. Ante BonOeiv, = add. rois Saxevox, post idem adrois ceteri omnes 


praeter FT®. 
utroque loco om. & s. 


1. Sp’ dxovoure .. wosfjoa. ‘ You might 
-hear of this [his diplomatic victory and 
military preparations] and he be inside the 
pass, and you be helpless, all at once.’ évrds 
is used because IlvAa: being conceived as 
literally a gate, so that it is ‘going in’ to 
pass it southwards from the point of view 
either of an invader or of a southern Greek. 

§ 41. Vet even so Philip feared that you 
might march into Phocis. Accordingly be 
made a separate bargain with Aeschines, fo 
keep you quiet by falseboods. 

4- i) kal Trabra .. 1d apdypar’ atrév. 
Z reads pp? wal ravra xpoeAndpdros avrov, 
el xpd rou roves taxtas drodicba ynopl- 
onde rois axevor Bonde, txpuyan ra 
apaypar atréy. The others have yu) xai 
Tavra mpoeAnpdros abrov, mpd Tov Tods 
doxdas drodéaGa, dxovcarres yypicacbe 
(five retain Yyplonade with =) BonGeiy (most 
add avrois) wai tepvyo «.7.A. Both rots 
@axeior and avrote are clearly marginal 
glosses, perhaps first added by writers who 
knew that Philip called upon the Athenians 
as his allies to join him in the Phocian ex- 
pedition. ds«ovcayres may well be omitted 
on the authority of ; but ef can scarcely 
be retained, for (to say nothing of the irre- 
gularity of el with the conjunctive in late 
Attic prose) the presence of xa? in all the 
other MSS. would be wholgly unexplained. 
But omitting el and reading wal éxpvyor, the 
conjunctive would be quite intelligible, on 
the principle that of two results, one depen- 


g. bps] Hic ponunt A & Dind., post pepywpoGaz libri plerique et Bekk., 


dent on the other, the first is expressed by 
the conjunctive, the second by the optative. 
For instances of this, see Thuc. 3. 22.9; 7. 
17. 4, Eur. Hec. 1138-1141: also Dem. de 
F. L. p. 357, § 57, 2 passage curiously like 
this. lis probably a gloss to explain the 
relation of ynoplonabe to bupiryot, which 
got into the text of the archetype of %, and 
so caused the omission of «al. 

7. olxér, wowvg. This is an inference 
from the fact, that until Philip was within 
the pass, Demosthenes was overruled by the 
joint action of his colleagues; after their re- 
turn, he was thwarted in the Assembly by 
the arguments and promises of Aeschines. 

8. rovatra «.r.A. We should expect, ‘ Of 
such a nature as to forward his [Philip’s] 
policy ;” instead we have, ‘ Of such a nature 
that they were the ruin of everything.’ The 
rhetorical effect required the result of Ae- 
schines’ treachery, not the purport of Philip's 
policy. 

§ 42. (This digression must be excused by 
the rambling character of the prosecution.) 

11. &o ris ypadiiseu.rA. The rhetor- 
ical value of this is as a reply to Aeschines’ 
claim to shut up the defence to the formal 
regularity of Ctesiphon’s decree, while cuon- 
tending himself that it was not only irre- 
gular, but based upon false allegations. Here 
Demosthenes assumes that the proofs of his 
bad citizenship alleged by Aeschines were at 
least as irrelevant as his that Aeschines was 
himself a traitor. 
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$§ 43-46. 
Gua Tovrov KeXpnpeevou avayKn Kapot ™pos ExaoTa TOV karn- 

43 ‘yopnpevey puKpa Gm oxpivac Bat. ives ob oay ot Tapa Tov 
Tov Noyor TéTe pudevres, kat o¢ ous GwavT amrerero; ws Ov 
dei BopuBeia Bat TO mapedndubevat Diduwrov elow Ilia éorrat 
yap aav@’ dca Bovheo8 ULEIS, dy éyn® novxiay, Kal dxov- 5 
cerQe duoiv ¥ T pia mMeptov, ols prey eXOpes Fi AKEL, Piro | aurov 
yeyernuevor, ols oe diros, Touvavriov exOpcev. ov yap Ta 
pimara Tas oixerdraras épn BeBaoitv, warta cenvas ss 
aAXa TO TavTa oumcpeperv” oumpeperv de Didinwep cat Do- 
Kevot Kal Upiv Ouolws Amract THs avadynoias Kat Tis Bapv- 10 

44 THTOS amahhayivat Ths TOY OnBaiwy. Tavra 0 a ao peveos Tives 
HKOUOY avroi ova rhv +00” vroveay amex Gevav pos TOUS On- 
Batous. vi ovv auvéBn wera rar evOus, ovK es paxpay ; 
Tous mev _Poxeas amoNerOar Kai KaTaoxapivat Tas modes 
avriav, unas 0° Hovxtay ayayovras Kal rovrw reoOevras pK 

45 pov borepov oxevarywyeiv eK Tay aypaw, TOUTOY O€ _Xpuciov 
AaBeiv, Kat Erte wpos TovTos TV pev aaréx Gevav Thy 3pos 
OnBaious Kat Oerrarous Th wore yever Oat, Thy d€ Xap 
THY UrEep THY memparyneviov Dirizre. Sri 8 otTw wai’ 
éxet, Aeve Hot TO Te TOU KadhuoBévous Vigiona Kal TV 
emLoTOATY thy rou Didinmov, e& ov audorépwv tai dara? 
Univ Exrat pavepa. eye. 


VHPIZMA. 


[Em Munoiplaov dpxovros, cvyxAyrou éxxAnolas td orparnyav 
kal apurdvewy [kai] Bovdjs yuoun, paaxtnptavos dexdtn amidvros, 


& 


oO 


46 


I, Kary yopnpévev] carnyopoupdvay %. 2. dwoxplvacGas] Ita XA et socii, dwo- 
Aoyhcacba F& yp. E: volg. ante Bekk. dwoxpiveoOa. g. cupdépay] Ita = p: 
ceteri cuppdper. 14. Poxtas) radarwdpovs Saxéas omnes bieaetes %, et edd. usque ad 
Bekk. 18. ] Ita Xp A et socii: ceteri rove @yBaiovs. a1. Thy To0)} 
Trou © p 2 u. Mox ordo verborum rave’ .. dora: in variis codd. variat : receptam lectionem 
habet &. 24. Post orparyyav addebatur yevopévns : om. SFT, et ante bxd ponunt 
A et socii. 


$§ 43-45. Aeschines now pretended that 

Philip bad a common interest with you in 
the ruin of Thebes. He was believed, and 
the Phocians were ruined and you terrified. 

8. pdda cepvads dvopdfov. ‘With 2 
great display of fine names.’ 

10. THs BapUryros: cp. above, § 23, ol 
vére pty Bapeis..@nBaiox. Hence it is 
not a quality, like dvaAynola, so much as 
the effect produced upon others, by that and 
their other qualities. 

13. e0Ous, ove els paxpdv. Emphasised, 
to exclude the possibility of honest error. 

17. TH pev dwlyGaav «rAd. ‘The 


city’s share was the ill-will of the Thebans 
and Thessalians: their gratitude went to 
Philip.” Their feelings are conceived as a 
fixed quantity: out of this stock, all that 
was good was bestowed upon Philip, all 
that was hostile upon Athens; hence the 
articles. 

§§ 46-50. This is proved by your decree 
and Pbilip’s insolent letter. 

24. ovyxAfrov. ‘A special assembly.’ 
Several MSS. insert -yevouévns after éexdA7- 
olas or orparnyay, but X and some of the 
best of the others omit it. Cp. below, § go, 
for a similar variation. 
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*EAcvciva om. SF et al. 
23. émt] Om. SF et socii. 


6. 7. GBwarov. ‘Something rendering 
it impossible.’ 


§§ 47-51. 


KaddcoOéms ‘Ereovlxov Dadnpeds elne pndéva ’A@nvalov pndeug 
mapevpecet ev Th xépq xowraiov ylyvecOa, GAd’ ev Gores xat Tlepacei, 
dco ny éy Tots dpovpiors eloly émoretaypévot* ToUTw@y 3’ éxdorous Hv 
mapékaBov rdfw ssarnpety pre dpnuepevovras pare amoxotrouvras. 
bs 3° ap aneOjon rpde TO Wyhiopart, Evoxos Core Trois Tis mpodocias 47 
émitialots, day pay Te addvaroy émiderxvin wept éavrdv ov" mept 8? rod 
dduvarov émxpi vere é émt rév Sndwv orparryds Kat 6 ém Tis Stony} 
aews kal 6 ypappareds tis Bovdns. xaraxouley 8 xal ra éx Toy 
dypav tavra thy taxlorny, Ta pev evrds cradlwy éxardv elxoow els 
dorv xai [lepara, ra 88 éxrds oradiwy éxardy elxoow els "EXevotva 
Kat PvdAjv xal “Adidvav xat ‘Payvotvra cal Sovnov. etre KadAt- 
obévns Padnpets:| 


*Ag’ eT Tavrats Tais eAXwict THY el pnyny eroreioQe, 5; y Taur 48 


emnyyerre? bgiv odTos 6 wa Ber ds 5 : 


Aéye 3y rhv emwrrodny fv Seip’ exeurpe Pidsrros mera 


TaUTa. 


EINZTOAH. 


[Baoudebs Maxeddver Diurmos ’AOnvaiwy tH Bovdj kai T? oyu 40 
xalpey. tore Hpas mapedndAvOdras elow MvAGy cai ra Kara THY 
Poxida td’ éavrods retoinpévovs, xa dca pev éxovelas mpoceridero 
TOY ToAwpAaTwY, ppovpas eicaynoydras, Ta 3 pH UnaxovovTa Kara 
Kpdros AaBdvres «al éfavdparodirdpevor KareoKaypapen. dxovwn 3¢ 50 
kal spas mapacxevdtea Bat BonBeiv avrots yéypaga tyiv, va py én 
mAéov evoxdjobe NEpt TOUTWY' ToIS yey yap Srots ovdey pérpidy jroe 
Soxeire movetv, tHv elpnvny ovvbeuevor Kai dpolws dvrimapefdyoures, 
kal Taira ovde cuprepreAnupévov Tay Pwoxéwy év tats xowais tar 
ouvOnkats. worte day uh eupévyte Tois @porAoynpévots, ovdey mpoTeEpi- 
ere Ew Tov epOaxévar ddixodvres. | 


"Axovere ws capes dndoi cat dtopiCera: ev TH apos unas BL 


6. &v] Ob similitudinem ultimae verbi éavrdy syllabae, om. FST. 10. eg ante 
15. Sy) Ita SFT, 3 abrip A et socii, ceteri 5 ad. 
25. elphvnv] elphyny fy ST, vix, ut credo, fortuito. 


§§ 51-53. This insult to you confirmed 


Cp. below, § 157, which bis ascendancy over bis own allies, and all 


looks as if it were a regular legal phrase. 

7. & éwi rijs Stouchoems. Perhaps the 
compiler thoage ht that, as the board of orpa- 
Tyyo were the only important body of 
executive officers, they divided all depart- 
ments of government gmong themselves. In 
fact, the paymaster was an independent offi- 
cer, otherwise called 6 raylas rips dkoxfhoews. 

a1. ta 82 pay dwaxovovra «7A. har- 
monises very ill with Demosthenes’ state- 
ment, De F. L. p. 360, § 68. 

26. 0082 cup repraAnppivev. ob82 is 
used because though no treaty could have 
justified armed intervention without previous 
negotiation, even this excuse was absent. 


this was due to Aeschines. 

29. dxovere .. rovs davrod cuppdyovs. 
* You see how his letter to you is really ad- 
dressed to his own allies—to establish a plain 
contrast (cagws ..8ndo0t wal Bopifera) for 
their instruction.’ The contrast is between 
Philip's policy and that of Athens: it is ex- 
plained by Demosthenes’ paraphrase of the 
sense of the letter, ‘ You see I have carried 
out 2 policy of benevolence to you in the 
teeth of Athens: hence you must count 
upon Athenian enmity (rovrovus pév &yOpods 
bwodsperGe), and rely upon me Sas and 
willing to protect you against At which 
I have already humbled.” 





S2ravTa de BovAduevos dexwyvat. 


53 7wpor KeXpyvrat. 


54 dndov yap Ste ov pev 


§§ 52-54. EPI TOY STEANOY. 158 
9 ~ a a e “~ , & 6s 9 a ~~ 
€miCTOAH Mpos Tovs eavToU guumaxous, OTe “eyo Ta’Ta 7e- 
o 9 oe 9 e A td @ ? »” 9 
moinna axdvrewv 'AOnvaiwy cai Nvroupévev, wor’ eimep & po- 
a iy) rt A .' Ff 8 9 A e , 
vette, w OnBaior cat Oerradoi, Trovrous mev exOpous vroAy- 
~ . , 
Weobe, euol de mirrevcere,” ov rovros Trois pyuact ypavbas, 
Tovyapovy &x ToOUTwY wyXeET 
9 wv A 9 A 4 Q e A ~ A A ~ 
éxeivous NaBwv eis to nd’ OTLOovy Tpoopay Tav peTa TaAvTa 
c wn“ ‘, a 
und aicOaver Oa, add’ éaoat wayra Ta mpayuaTa exeivov ud’ 
~ ? “ “~ 
eaurp Tomocacba’ e& wy Tais jTapovcats cuudopais ot TaXai- 
a ~ ~ 
Oo de Tavtns Tis TicTews avTH cuvepryos 
‘ ‘ a ¢ a3? ’ N ~ ‘ 
Kal swaywnortns Kai 6 devp’ awayyeidas ra \pevdy Kat peva- 
~ a ~ , 
Kicas vuas ovroct 6 Ta OnBatwy cduvpdcuevos viv way xal 
dev we oikTpa, Kat ToUTwy Kat Tav év Pwxeiot xaxov cal 
vei> , ed e ’ 2 4 & w 
do” aAXa werovOacw of “EXAnves arravrwv avros wy aiTios. 
 ] a“ 9 A ~ ld 9 0 
adyeis ert Trois cuuBeByxdoow, Aicyivy, 
a A i, 9 a tA 9 wx 9 ~ t .} 
kat tous OnBaious éAdecic, xTypat Exwv ev ty Bowria xa 
~ 4 ‘ 
yewpyav Ta exeivwv, eyw de xaipw, bs evOis eyToumny varo 


tov Tavra mpatavros. 


"AdAa yap eurémrwxa eis AOyous, ods avrixa paddov lows 


@ , , 
apuoce: ervey. 


9 ? a a 9 «4 4 9 é e a 
EM AVEL{LL oy warty ert Tas amodeitets, WS Ta 


TOUTwWY adiKYMaTa TeV vUvi TapdvTwY TpaypLarwy yéyovev 


” 
aiTia. 


8. Extr. raAalawpos xéxpyvras] Post alterum horum, @7faio: add. omnes praeter =. 


11. obroot] obrés tory omnes praeter &. 


5. exer’ dxelvous AaBdv. ‘ Carried them 
along with him till they neither foresaw nor 
perceived anything that followed.’ gyero 
implies further that he got beyond the reach 
of control. The force of xpoopay and alo6a- 
veoOa is, ‘ They neither anticipated that his 
measures would enslave them, nor realised 
that they were enslaved.’ 

11. 6 tad OnPalov x.rA. Ae. in Ct. § 
157, is the passage especially intended. 

§ 54. Before narrating the full measure 
of these calamities, I will complete the proof 
that Aeschines is responsible for them. 

16. aor A va éxelvav: cp. D. de F. L. 
§§ 158, 360. 

17. ro tatra mpdfavros. Alexander, 
who destroyed Thebes, which Philip had 
before enslaved. Aeschines held Demosthenes 
Tesponsible for the ruin of Thebes, on the 
ground that he had promoted the revolt: 
Demosthenes claims this very fact, attested 
by Alexander (8s ed@tg Efprovuny ind rou 
TavTa mpdfarros), as a proof of his sympa- 
thy with the liberty of Thebes. It does 
refute the charge éya 82 yxalpw artfully put 


erhpar’) «rip =. 


a 


15. 


into the mouth of Aeschines, who never said 


sO. 
18. dAAd yap. ‘But let me stop,’ ‘ but 
let this wait,’ a common formula of iater- 
ruption: cp. below, § 267. Commonly ex- 
plained as an ellipsis; ‘but [I will stop} 
for...’ It would be more accurate to say 
that the protasis is transposed, than that the 
apodosis is suppressed; e.g. there is here sub- 
stantially the apodosis required in éwdvecpu 
37: and, even where there is no word like 
this, to go on with another subject itself ex- 
pressed that a change of subject is desirable 
for the reason alleged. Cp. Soph. Antig. 
148, where dAAd yap is followed by the 
apodosis é« yey 51) woAdpow «.7.A., while in 
the same chorus, |. 155, it has (unless a 
line has been lost) no formal apodosis at all. 
In Latin sed enim is sometimes used in the 
same way to introduce an interruption, some- 
times it has an intensive force—to which 
the hypothesis of an ellipsis is inapplicable. 
; avrixa. Exactly the English ‘ pre- 
sently :’ and like it, has come to be opposed 
to its primitive sense ‘immediately.’ 


on 
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§§ 55-57. 
‘Exedy yap eLnwarnobe peev Umels UO TOU Pidirrov dua 
TOUT WY TeV ev Tais m pea Betas picOworavrev cavrous [re Bi- 
dime] Kal ovdev ahndes buiy dmayyedavroy, eEnnaravro de 
ot TaAaim pot Poets Kal avy pyvro ai modes auriv, Ti eye- 
5 vero; ot pey KATATTUCTOL Ocerraroi kal avaicOnra OnBaior 
pirov, evepyerny, gwripa Tov Diduwrov nyouvro" wavr €kei~ 
vos iv avrois ovde Hwvny Kovoy, et Tig GdXo vt BovXorro 
Neyer. velo de bpopdpevor Ta mem paybeva Kal durxepal- 
vovres ayere Thy eipyyny Spcos" ou yap ty & vt av eroueire. 
1O0xai of dAdot de "EAAnves, Opmoiws bmiv mecbevaxtomevor kat 
diquapTacores ev HAmioay, Fyov THY eipivay Gopevor, Kat aurot 
Tpomov TWa €K mrohAov qro\enoupmevot. OTe yap “mepudy Di- 
Acwrros "TAAupious: Kat T piBaadrovs, Twas de kat trav “EAAgvev 
Karerrpepero, Kat Suvdpets mwoNXas ral heyaXas erateid” ud’ 
éauTo, Kai Teves TOY eK TOV Tohewov emi TH TNS eipivns eLouorg 
BadiCovres exeioe drePOeipovro, wv els ovTos fv, Tore Tavres, 
ep’ ous TavTa wapecxevaCeT éxeivos, ewoAeuouvTo. et de fy 


2. 7 SAlwmp] Om. A et socii Bekk. Dind. Et certe durum est, cum rod @Alwwov 
praecesserit: sed unde nisi ex veritate accessit ? 11. dopevot, xal] Om. &. 


§§ 55-57. After you were cheated and 
the Phocians ruined, Philip was strengthened, 
and you and the rest of Greece bewildered 
and paralysed; so tbat Philip was ready to 
make war upon all, for, through different 
causes, none beeded the warnings I gave. 

6. waver’ dxeivos qv atrois: cp. Herod. 
I. 122. 

11. dv fAmoav. The humiliation of 
Thebes, which was desired by Sparta and 
her old allies, and by the Achaeans. 

dopevor. A predicate, the reason of 
which is given by wal .. woAepodpevar: ‘The 
treaty was a relief to them, which they en- 
joyed: for Philip, in a remote kind of a 
way, was making war upon them as well as 
upon us, until it came.’ The clause describ- 
ing the conduct of the other Greeks is paral- 
lel to that describing the conduct of Athens, 
so that pels « .. Suos answers to wat of dA- 
Ao... dopevor, the individual word Spas 
balances dopevo:, and by consequence ob ydp 
.. éworeire must be balanced by xa? adroit .. 
moXepovpevor. But for this parallelism, it 
would be tempting to say, that the real war 
continued in spite of the nominal peace; 
and this was obviously the view of the writer 
of X, who omits &opevo: xaf. Nor is the 
presence of these words fatal to this inter- 
pretation, which would suit the circum- 
stances and the arguments, if it is not at va- 
riance with Demosthenes’ cast of expression. 


12. é« oAAod oAcpotpevor. Lit. 
‘from a distance, so ‘indirectly :’ for the 
passive use of woAexovpeva:, cp. Thuc. 1. 


37- 

13. vids 8 kal «7A. Amphipolis, and 
the confederacy of Olynthus. 

15. tTwes ..éxeloe. ‘Sundry of the visi- 
tors from Greek states, who went there 
freely, for they professed to be at peace, or 
making peace. rity widcowv, ‘ The cities’ of 
Greece, marked off as a class from €6vy, like 
"DAvprot or TpBaddAol, There is a sort of 
geugma in the words rhs elpfyns. The 
phrase includes both the numerous states, 
not directly involved in the war ended by 
the peace of Philocrates, in which the con- 
quests spoken of were made, and Aeschines 
(ay els otros Hv). In the former case éwi 
TH Ths elphyns tfovalg must mean, ‘Relying 
on the absence of declared hostilities ;’ in 
the latter, ‘ Authorised by the peace he went 
to negotiate:’ for we can hardly think of 
him as corrupted before the declaration of 
the war, since we learn from Dem. de Fals. 
Leg. §§ 10-15, that until his first embassy 
to Macedonia, Aeschines was an eager oppo- 
nent of Philip, and that even on his return 
his was for a time moderate and 
patrioti 

17. al Se pi ns.A. ‘(The danger and 
the uneasiness were real:] if the cause was 
upperceived, that was not my fault.’ 


58 cavroy aopahis TXNOELY, Srav Bovdovrat. 


tf 
59 TAN & Tpoonner TayT aKovovo. 
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$§ 58, 59. 
noOavorro, Erepos AGyos obros, ov ™pos ene. ego ev yap 
mpouderyov Kat deepaprupouny Kat rap Upiv det Kat 67ot rep~ 
pOeiny ai de modes évocovy Tov mev ev TH modrrever Gat Kat 
7m parretv deopodoxovvTwy Kal dcapBeiponéror ert Xpinact, Tov 
de idturrasv Kat woNéov TA Mev OU TPOCpMmEevev, Ta de TH xa? 
mmépay parte Kai oxonn deheaCouevov, Kat Totovrov TI 
maQos werovOorwy amvayvrwy, wAnv ovuK ep’ éauTous éxdor wy 
oLomeveoy TO dewwor ikaw, adda dia Tay Erépwy xevduveo Ta 
ely’ ofmat UU 
BeBnxe Tois mev wAnOerw avti THs WoAAys Kai axaipov pabv- 
pias) THY hevOepiay Gmodwdexevat, Trois 0€ ™poerrTnKore Kal 
TaAAa wAny eau ous olopevors awe ™ purrous éavTous wempa- 
KOoLV ais ea Bat" avri yap prov Kat Eevev, o a TOTE dvoud~ 
Covro, ivixa edeopoddxouv, viv KoAaKes kal Bevis €x Opoi kal 
GiKOTWS* OUCES yap; ay: 
bpes "A@nvaiot, TO Tov _mpodiddvros ouncpepor Crray Xpipar’ 
GvaNioxet, ovd eweday av dav mpirrras Kuptos yevnTal, To ™po- 
dorn cuuBovr\p wept rev AorTav Ere Xpirras: oudey yap av 
RY evdatporéorrepoy mpoddrov. GAN’ ovK éort Taira’ oer ; : 
woAXou ¥¢ kai def. GA’ érecday Teav Tpayuarwv eyKparns 
Oo Crriv & apyxeuv KaTarrn, Kat Tov TavTa dw odopeveey dear ors 
eori, Thy de Tovypiay edds TOTe On, TOTE Kal mice. Kal AmMloFRE!L 


8. GAAd] wal SY et al. 9. Post oxfoewv addebatur ante Bekk. éroAapuBaydvrow : 
om. &. 15. eludros}] Om. SF et al. 1g. otc dor trabra} Post haec ov« gor 
iterant omnes praeter Z: haud ita inepte. 


3. al S¢ wédas..ftav. ‘The cities to pass into the purchasers’ hands, i.e. the 


suffered under the venality and corruption of 
their active politicians, and the shortsighted- 
ness, the blind love of ease and repose, of 
the majority of private citizens: all the states 
alike being in this frame of mind, only each 
thinking that they were the one beyond the 
reach of danger.’ wAry .. fife, lit. ‘ That 
it would come, but not as far as themselves." 
wA?y, because éxdoraw modifies éavrovs. 

§ 58. Asa result the many are enslaved ; 
their leaders who betrayed them find them- 
selves betrayed. 

Q. ouPéByxe. Almost, ‘ They found it 
induded ti in their bargain,’ rather as a conse- 
quence than a coincidence: though no doubt 
the word is meant to remark on the event 
being so exactly the reverse of their expecta- 
tions. 

12. wp@rovs must agree with éavrote, so 
that we cannot imagine Demosthenes to 
mean, ‘ Feel the slavery first.’ They were 
the first thing sold, though perhaps the last 


man who concluded a treacherous bargain, 
thereby put himself in the power of his 
country’s enemy, even before he fulfilled the 
bargain by putting his country in his power 
too. The force of wexpaxdow, moreover, 
when used metaphorically of persons, is 
always rather ‘betrayed’ than ‘given into 
slavery.’ Cp. Soph. Phil. 978, Aesch. Cho. 
915; though in the latter passage there is a 
play on the literal sense. 

§§ 59, 60. Of course Philip never loved 
them: and when be found be no longer 
needed them, be cast them off. 

16. {nrav. The really important predi- 
cate: ‘No one seeks the traitor’s profit, when 
he spends his money.’ 

19. ‘It is not so; why should it 
be?’ Tr. ‘ of course not.’ 

22. riv 8e..7rére Sh. ‘And as he can 
afford to discover their villainy thes,’ having 
till then affected to treat them as honest 
partisans. 


5 


156 AHMOZ@ENOTS §§ 60-62. 
Kat mpormdraiCer, oxomeire dé Kat yap et mapedyduOev 6 60 
Tov Tpayuarev Kaipos, Oo Tou Ye eidévat Ta TolavTa’ Kaipos 
ae maperrt Tois ppovover. ‘eX pt TovTOU Aaobémns piros 
wvouaCeTo Didtrrov, = ews mpouduKey “OnvvGor" mex pt TovTou 

5 Ticdaos, €ws amwAece OnBas MEXpE TOUTOU Hidicos Kat 
Zimos ot Aapioaio, & Ews Oerradiav UTr0 Didier eroingay. 
eit ehavvomereny Kat UBprComevery Kat Tt KaKOV ovxi WaT Xovrwy 
Taca H oixoumevy merry yeyove rpodoriov. Tio ‘Apiorpuros 
ev Zuxviovt, cat ti Ilepitaos ev Meyapors ; OuK Gareppippevor 5 : 

10 eE @ wy Kat caherrar’ av tig tdoe OTe 6 uadora purarrey Tn 61 
€auT OU marpioa Kat Theiora ayTiveyov Tovrots, .OUFOS bir, 
Aicyxivyn, rois mpodidoicr Kat pia Bapvover TO exe ep’ orp 
dwpodoxnaere TepiTotel, Kat Ota TOUS TrodAous TouTwvi Kal Tous 
avOioranevous Tos UmeTepors Bovdgpace duels éorTe ow Kal 

15 €mpicOor, eret dua ye vuas avrots wéda: dv dxwddAure. 

Kai mept fey TOY TOTE apaxGevrwv exw ért wro\Aa Aeyety, 62 
Kal TavTa yyoupat helo Tov ixavav eipiir Bat. airios é ovros, 
women éwAoKpaciav TWa pov THs Tovnpias Tis eavrov Kat TeV 
ddicquar ov Karagkedacas, ¥ nv avayKaiov iy ™ pos TOUS vewrTé= 

20 pous Tay TeTpayuévwy arodvoacOa. mwapnvoxAncbe de [kai] 


4. Bdlwwov] Om. XT, SiArlway yp. =. 
vey libri plerique. 


7. et’ avvopévev «.r.A. ‘ Traitors are 
over all the world since then, hunted, in- 
sulted, wretched every way.’ 

§ 61. Aeschines, you bave to thank patriots 
[like me] tbat you are still paid to betray your 
country: but for them you would bave no 
country to betray. 

12. Aloyfvy. Besides the rhetorical 
. effect of this ‘apostrophe,’ the name _ is 
needed to soften the change of person from 
Tovras to bpiv. 

13. Sa rovs. . dvOurrapévous. ‘It is, 
thanks to the majority of your countrymen, 
and to the men who balk your will.’ rov- 
Tov, strictly, of course ‘the court and au- 
dience” Here as below, § 345, 70 Tatra 
mpoaipeioOas Tots WOAAOLs is the note of good 


citizenshi 

15. Bid. ye tpas atrovs in form balances 
the clause 3:0 rovs..dyvO:ocrapévous; but 
did is jn rather a different sense, like the 
Latin per in such phrases as per me licet, 
mora nulla per Histrum (Juv. 12. 111). 

§ 62. I leave the subject of your condition 
after the peace of Philocrates, which I should 
not bave bandled unless be bad made it a 

field for calumny. 


3. Tovrevi] Ita %, rovrovs Bekk., rov- 


17. wat] Om. ZA et soci: ‘statim bpeis om. J. 


§ 62. These frequent apologies for di- 
gression, serve to cover the invidious cha- 
racter of Demosthenes’ allusions to his rival’s 
conduct at a time when his own action was 
below his character. 

18. Gowep «.7.A. This is a very Greek 
way of suggesting a metaphor that it would 
be offensive to present in detail. Demo- 
sthenes says in effect, that Aeschines has 
been drenched with villainy to the last and 
nastiest dregs, and now is venting his drunken 
vomit upon him; yet the harm done can be 
dispelled very simply, no word could be more 
neutral or general than dwoAvcac@a:. 

Ig. rovs vewripous Tav qenpaypéver. 
‘ Those too young to have taken part in the 
events.’ The lowest age for jurors was 
thirty. The speech was delivered in 330 B.C., 
so the Court may well have contained 
several members with only a secondhand 
acquaintance with the events of 346 B.C. 

20. wapnvexAnoGe. ‘You too may 
have sustained a little disturbance by the 
way. He does mot say that they were per- 
plexed: the word only expresses the vague 
annoyance produced by a confident contra- 
diction of what we know. 


63 Tore pioOapviar. 


~ 4 
64 7av mcbwoapevwr. 


§§ 63-66. 


IIEPI TOY STEPANOT. 
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e “ »” e 8 4 > 9 2 a e ~ 90 2 4 s 
UsELS LOWS, Ol KAL WOW EME EITELY OTLOUVY elOOTes THY TOUTOU 


, o A t > & 9 o 
KQt(TOL irtav ye Kat Eeviay aurny idthan 


kai viv elré mov eyov “6 tHv ’Ade~avdpov Eeviay ovediCwv 


9 939 
el. 


éyo cor Eeviay "Arekavdpov; wdOev AaBdvTt Tas 


akiwOevrs; ovre Piriawov Eevov ovr’ "AreEavdpou didov elroy’ 
dy €yo oe, ovx ovTw paivouat, ef uy Kal Tove Oepioras Kal 

a ” “- , a a a o 
Tous GAXo tt wicOov wparrovras didouvs Kat Eévous dei Kadeiv 


9 9 “~ 
QXN’ ove éort ravra’ 


woQev ; oAXov 


ye wat dei. GANG micOwrov eyo ce Pidirrov TpOTepov Kai 


“~ e ~ 

viv ’Ade~avdpov Kad@, kai obro: wavTes. 
9 A “~ ? 4 Aah? € 4 ~ g 

Tn@ov avrous, waddov O eyo Tod’ Urep cod Tomow. 


9 9 a 9 y 
e 0 amoreis, épa- 
TOTe= 


pov vuiv, avdpes "AOnvaior, doxel poOwras Aloyivns 4 Eévos 
eivac “Ade~avdpov; axovers & Aéyouor. 

BovAonat rotvuy #6n Kai Tept Ths ypadis auras amoXoyi- 
cacba cai duekeAOetv Ta reTpaype” epavrTe, Iva Katrep cidus 18 
Aicyxivns Suws axovon dt a Gbnue Kat rovTwy Tav mpoBeBov- 
Aeumevwv Kat ToAAP petCovev Ere TovTwv Swpewv dixaios elvat 


TvyxXaverv. 


kai moe Aeye THv ypadyny avr AaBwv. 


rPA®H. 


[Ent Xatpovdov dpxorros, ¢dadnBoAtavos Exrn torauevov, Aloyi- 
yns ’Atpounrov KobwxBns dnjveyxe mpos tov Gpxovra tapaydpev 


4. wbBev .. dEvwOév7.] Om. Tiberius. 
trapavépmev addebatur ypadiy : om. ZFTS. 


§§ 63, 64. Vet be claims to be a courtier, 
mere bireling as be is and you think bim. 

a. fevlav. ‘Guestright,’ though some- 
what harsh, is perhaps the least inadequate 
translation. The relation is g:Afa, made 
solemn and formal, and so to speak official. 
Triw “Adefdydpou fevlay would be, ‘My 
guestright with Alexander.’ 

8. Edlenc ..@Mov. He would be 
Philip’s févos in virtue of their friendly in- 
tercourse on the embassy, but to Alexander 
personally he would only be a @iAos, till he 
actually enjoyed his hospitality, though the 
relation itself was hereditary. 

8. GAA’ ote .. Set: verbatim above, § 59. 
The motive of these repetitions is to pro- 
duce the full effect on every hearer. From 
this point of view they correspond with an 
artifice common in the Republic, where 
Socrates puts the proposition to which he 
wants Glaucon’s assent in several different 
forms, before Glaucon admits that he under- 
stands it sufficiently to agree with it. 

13. dxoves & Aéyovow. Ulpian men- 
tions a tradition that Demosthenes purposely 


12, proCords] + uloOwros = +. 


21. Post 


misplaced the accent of pzoOwrds to get the 
audience to correct him, which is valuable as 
a proof that in prose the Grammarians sup- 
posed accent to have been the predominant 
element in pronunciation: Dissen supposes 
that the phrase was added on publication, 
as Aeschines would have had friends enough 
present to make the answer doubtful. = 
writes plo@wros, according to the tradi- 
tion. 

§ 65. Now I come to the actual charge, 
as Aeschines wisbes. 

14. tolvuv. ‘Therefore,’ as I see. I 
need dwell no longer upon the irrelevancies 
forced upon me by Aeschines. 

16. trav wpoBeBovAcupévev. ‘For which 
the preliminary decree is passed.’ Cp. above, 
§ 10, Tov mpoBovAevyaros, note. 

§§ 66-68. (Jndictment.] 

21. = and some others omit -ypagzy, 
commonly added after mapaydpov. It would 
be as easy to explain dajnveyxe wapavdpav 
as a technical brachylogy, as by imputing 
laziness or carelessness to the copyist of the 
archetype. 


i) 
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§§ 67-70. 
xara Krynoiwpovtos tot Aewobdvovs "AvaddAvotlov, Sr eypawe 
mapdvonov Whdicpa, as dpa def crepavdcar Anyuoodérmy Anpo- 
aOévovs Tlatavéa xpvog orepdve, xal dvayopetoa ey ro Oedtpy 
Avovuclots trois peydAots, tpaywdots xawwots, drt otepavot 6 djy0s 67 

5 Anpoobéyvny Anpocbévovs Tatariéa xpvog orepdvy dperijs évexa, 
cat evvolas ts Exwv sraredc? els te Tovs“EAAnvas aravras Kal rov 
Sjuov trav ’AOnvalwy, xat dvdpayabias, nat dudre stared? apdrrwv 
kat Aéywy 1a BéATiota TO Inu Kal mpdbupds éort morety & re 
dy ddvntra dyabov, mdvra Tatra Wevdyy ypdwas cal tapdvoua, tov 68 
Vopwv ovK éavr@y mp@Grov pey wWevdels ypadas els ta dSnudora 
ypdupara xataBddAccOa, efra tov tnevOvvoyv crepavoiy (art de 
Anpocbévns tetxoTos kat ent rp Oewpixp Teraypévos), ere 32 pa?) 
dvayopevey tov orépavov év tH Oedtpw Avorvolois tpaywdéy ri 
kawvyj, GAA’ 2av pev 7 Bovdr orepavol, év rp Bovdevrnply dvet- 
nety, Gay 8 adds, ev Tuavi ev tH exxAnoig. tlunpa rddavra 
mevTnxovra, KAnthpes Kndicodayv Knydicoddvros “Pauvotows, 
KAdwy KAdwvos Kodwxldns. | 
“A pev dtoxee rou bndioparos, avdpes "AOnvain, trait’ 69 

cori. eyo 0 am avTav Tovrey mpwTov oluar dyAov wpiv 

20 roca Ste wavTa dixaiws amoAoyycouar Thy yap avTny 
TOUT Toinocduevos TAY Yyeypaymévoy Takw wept wavrwv épe 
xa” Exaoroy eekis Kai ovdey éxwv mapadreibw. Tov mev ovv 70 
ypanrat wparrovra kai déyovta ta BéATioTa we TH Syuy 
diareAciv kai mpdOvmov etvat woteiv & Tt dv dvvwpa ayabor, 

a5 kal émaweiy emt TovTos, ev ToOis wWemoArrevmevols THY Kpiot 
elvar vopiCw’ ard yap Tovrev eteraCouevey edipeOycerat etre 
aAnOy epi euov yeypade Kraoipov taira cal wpoojxovra 


10 


15 


”, Trav} roy T Bekk. Dind. 
2 et al., ray Oeapiayw LIFTS. 


11. fore 8d) Zor: SYSN et al.: et mox 7a Oewpiuxay 
15. év TH] 7H pas. 24. elvar] elval pos A. 


2. &s dpa: cp. above, § 27, &s dpa éya 
.. kexwAvnne einv, where the ironical form 
is more in place than in a legal document. 
It occurs again below, § 90, in the decree 
of Eubulus. 

15. év wucvi dv ty dexAnola. Three 
MSS. omit the second éy: cp. Ae. in Ct. § 52. 

tlunpa téAavra wevrixovra. The 
fine was purposely fixed at a sum too high 
to pay, that Ctesiphon might be disfran- 
chised as a state debtor. Hence, in § 18 
and elsewhere, Demosthenes dwells on the 
danger of his becoming &ripos. 

§ 69. And bere I will take the order of 
bis indictment. 

18. & pév answers to éyw 3. In an 
earlier stage of Greek prose the antithesis 
would have been more symmetrical, e. g.“A 
prev Sida Aloxlvns .. dx’ abtinw 3t rovTow 
eyd. 


1g. éyd .. wapadelipo. Having gained 
one rhetorical advantage in the exordiam, 
by refusing to follow the order of his oppo- 
nent’s speech, he here secures another by 
promising to follow the order of the indict- 
ment, where of course his opponent had to 
follow the order of Ctesiphon's decree. spa- 
rov. ‘The very first proof of the fairness 
of my reply will be found in its arrangement’ 
[its substance when completed will supply 
another]. 

§ 70. The first count refers to my po- 
liey. 

22. ToU piv obv ypdipar «.7.X. j.€. the 
words of the decree and the vote of thanks 
must be judged by my public policy. 

27. mpoatxovra. The symmetry of the 
sentence suggests éyot to be supplied from 
wept éuov. Tr. ‘If this that Ctesiphon has 
written of me is true and fitting.’ 
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§§ 71-74. 
“~ a c 4 
Tletre cai ~pevdy +o de un tpocypavvayvra “éredav tas evOU- 
“ n~ a 4 
vas 06” otedavoiy, cai avareiv ev tH Oeatpw Tov orépavoy 
n~ a n~ 4 ~ a 
KeXevoal, Kovwvely pev HryoUmMaL Kal TOUTO Tois wemoALTeEULE- 
. 4 A td n” “~ 
vols, etre Gkids eiue TOU oTepavou Kat Tihs avappyoews Tis ev 
Touro etre kal fy, ETL meVTOL Kal TOUS vOoUS deKTEOYV Elvai § 
a a ~ e ~ 
pot doxet, Kad’ ovs Tatra ypadev kv TovTe. ovTwol per, 
”@ a A 
« avdpes “AOnvaiot, dixatws cat adrA@s THY aToAoyiay &yvexa 
72 wroicOa, Badiovma 3 ex alta & wérpaxrai pot. xail pe 
mY 4 € , 9 ~ 4 a n a 9S ¢ +e 
ponders UToAGBy amapray Tov Noyov Tis reais, eay eis “EA - 
Anvixas wpakes Kai Adyous eurécw’ O yap dtwxKwv Toi Wr- 
t a # Ud 
dicuaros TO eye Kat wparreay Ta apioTa we Kat yeypau- 
peévos Tatra ws ovK aAnO_, oUTOs eoTW 6 TOUS Tepi d7ayTuy 
Tay enol weroArreupevwy AOYOUS OikEiovs Kai avayKalous TH 
ypapy weroinxes. ita Kal ToANG@Y mpoapérewv ovcwY THs 
: , A 4 ‘ e a , é 9 4 of 
montreias THY wept Tas ‘EAAnuixas mpakes etAouyy eyo, wore 
kat ras amodeltes ex Tovrwy dikatds eiut moreioOar. 
‘A ‘ a a a , ‘ 3 ~ 9 A ” 
pev ouv mpo Tov ToArTeverOat Kai Onunyopeiv Eue mpou- 
e A a” 
AaBe xal xaréoye Pikiwmos, eaow ovdev yap *yovpa: Tov- 
4 > %, a 9 9° 9 « 8? > 4 A > ° 
Twv_elvat mpos eue’ & 0 ad’ as nuépas ext Tatra éréoryy 
eyo dtexwAvOn, raita avauvyow Kai Tovrwv vupetw oyor, 
a“ w” a 
74 TocoUToy Ureanev.  weovexrnua, & avdpes "AOnvaior, péya 
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73 


2. wai] Om. A. 13. Post wewoAvreuptvev xal wexpaypévov add. omnes praeter 
=. 20. éya] éyo ear X B. et S. 


1. elre xai WevSq. ‘Or if it és false’ [as 
Aeschines says, and is certainly possible}. 

§ 71. Even the details of the bonours 
voted to me must be considered with refer- 
ence to my deserts, though also with reference 
to the law. 

2. voOv is parallel to ceAevca:, not 
dependent on it, ‘to give me a crown with- 
out the proviso, when the accounts are 
passed.’ 

3. xotveveiv. ‘Has much in common 
with.’ Both the details of the vote and his 
public policy involve a discussion of his 
character. 

4. THe év rovrats. ‘ Before your coun- 
trymen.’ He is addressing Aeschines, and 
identifies the Court, which is the people by 
Tepresentation, with the people assembled 
en masse at the Dionysia (cp. below, § 310 
fin.), and thereby pointedly replies to Ae- 
schines’ taunt, that he preferred a foreign to 
an Athenian reputation. 

§ 72: It is no digression to recall my 
foreign policy: for the vote of tbanks is 
grounded on my whole career, which bas 


been spent mainly in foreign affairs. 

g. &waprav. Commonly taken as = dis- 
jungere: the lexicographers supply no in- 
stance which might not be taken of remote 
connection as well as of disconnection. Here 
it would be tempting and etymologically 
possible to translate, ‘Make the indictment 
a mere peg for the speech.’ 

‘EAAnvixds opposed to woAcrixds, as 
foreign to domestic. Cp. below, § 139, 
where it is opposed to 7d xara tiv widw 
WEMOALT EV PATA. 

13. wewodvrevplvev. Vide ad § 13. 

14. WoAAaY mpoapéicewy K.7.A. ‘Where- 
as there are many lines of pulic life.’ 

§ 73. My responsibility does not begin 
with the beginning of Philip's aggrandise- 
ment, 

19. émi ratra, i.e. és? 1d wodcredecOau 
wal Snpryopeiy. 

§ 74. Which was’ greatly aided by the 
corruption of public men. 

21. wAeovéxrmpo. ‘An unfair advan- 
tage’ when secured, as wAcovefia is a crav- 
ing for unfair advantage. 
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variipee Didirry. 


AHMOZSOENOTS 


§§ 75-79. 


jwapa yap Trois "EAAnow, ov Tisiv, aAX\a 


TAT OO0iwSs, popav ™ podorav Kal Seopoddxeov kat Ocois €x9pav 
avO perme ouveBy ryevér Bat TOT AUTH Sony oudels ww Tporepov 


Meuyyrat yeyovuiay” 


ods owayonoras Kat ouvepryous AaBov 75 


5 Kal ™porepov kaxios rous “EXAnvas éxovras ™ pos €avrous Kat 
oTacarriKws €TL Xeipov dé Oye, TOUS [Lev eCararar, Tois Oe 
didovs, Tous de wavrTa Tpomov dra Peipeov, Kat oleoTnoey Ets 
hepn WOAAG évos TOU oumpepovros amTacty évTos, keodvey EKEl= 


vov peyav yiyver Oat. 


ev ToLlavTy be kaTaoTacet Kal ETL ayvoia 76 


10 TOU GuaTapevov Kal dvouevov Kaxov Tay dmavrwy “EdAqvov 
OvTwy det oxomeiv vas, @ avdpes "A@nvaior, Tt 7 porixov hy 
eer Oat mparrely kal aoteiy Thy monty, Kat Tovrwy No-yoy map 
enov haBeiv’ o yap evravOa éavrov Tatas THs ToAlTelas eli 


eye. ™OTEpoV aur ay eX pi, Aioyxivn, TO Ppovaua adeioay cat 77 

ETTAAQY Kai Aoddorwy Trager ouy- 
Tiy ‘EX jvev Spxny Kat Ta Tov 
avaipeiy ; 
e 2? 4 9 + o 
édpa oun Snropeva, el Mndets KwNU- 


15 THY agiay THY aUTAs ev 77H 
caraxrac Oat Didiwrp THY 
™poryovev Kaa Kat dikaca 


dewor yap ws adnOas, a 8 


y TOUTO fev fn TroteEiy, 


wel, Kal mponobaved’, ds EouKev, €x moAAov, TavTa mepudeiv 


20 yeyvouera ; - aAAa viv Eywye TOV paNwcTa emiTimevTa Tois 78 


memparynevors idéws a av epotuay, | Ths molas nepidos yeverOar Thy 
mwoAw eBourer av, morTepov Tis ouvarrias TeV oun BeBnxdrwy 
Tos "Edyot KaKe@y Kat _aioxpar, as. av Gerrahous Kal Tous 
mera TOUTwY ELTOL TIS, 9 THS mepteopaxvias TavTa yeyvoueva 
emt TH Tis idtas wAeoveeias éAmidt, fs dy “Apxadas cat Meo- 


onviovs xai ‘Apyetous Oeinuev. 


2. Beoits éxOp&v, almost exactly equiva- 
lent to our ‘detestable.’ Aristophanes uses 
the word lightly; Demosthenes is fond of 
using it seriously as a climax in his denun- 
ciation of men. 

§ 75. By whose aid be was able to aggra- 
vate the internal confusion of Greece. 

6. cracvacrixés includes both party dis- 
sensions in the separate states, and the heart- 
burning and rivalries of the states with one 
another. 

§ 76. This imposed a duty on Athens and 
on me, for I took up foreign policy. 
10. dvopévov. X pupopévov: 
above, § 23, xara wayrow tpvero. 

12. mparrey kai wovetv. ‘Conduct and 

action.” m«pdrrew has a moral element, 
hence Arist. Eth. Nic. 6. 2. 3, says that 
animals are incapable of action, and Plato, 
Charmid. c. 1, p. 163 D, says Critias has 
learnt from Prodicus to define mpdfes as 


but cp. 


GAXG Kat TovTwy ToAXOi, pad- 79 


wohoces Tay dyabay, 

Trovrwv «.T.A. ‘And demand from 
me an account of these things’ (i. e. of con- 
duct and action worthy of Athens), ‘ hold 
me responsible for this.’ 

§ 77. Was this subservience or neutral- 
ity? 

19. &s douxev, i.e. as was to be expected 
of a wise and powerful state. 

§ 78. Those who chose either disgraceful 
alternative, suffered more than Albens. 

21. peplSos, related to pépos, as party to 
part. 

§ 79. Even if Philip bad been satisfied 
with victory, it would bave been disgraceful 
nol to oppose bim; but as bis victory meant 
ruin, the resistance of Athens was the more 
honourable and necessary. 

26. wal rotrwv. ‘Even these’ [whose 
selfishness was not so shocking as the slavish- 
ness of others}. 
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§§ 80-82. MEPI TOY ETE@ANOY. 161 
Aov de wavres, Xeipov yuav arnAdNaxaow. Kai yap « pev ws 
expatnoe Didurros @yer’ eOews amv xat pera Tair’ HPyev 
jovyiay, MATE THY avTOU cUupaywy wyTe Tov GANoy ‘EDAAy- 
vov pndeva pendey AvTHGAaS, Suws qv ay tis xara Tov [ovr] 


9 , ° =» > a , a ee. bd 
evayTim@evTwv Olg EMPATTEV EXELVOS peurhis Kat kaTnyopia et 5 


& suoiws aravrov To atiwua, THY Hyeuoviay, Ty EedevOepiay 
weptetNero, Gov de kai Tas wodcreias, Sowy edvvaTo, THs 
ovy dzavrwy evdokdrata ijmeis éBovrevracbe enot reir Oevres 5 

"AAN’ exeioe eravépyouat. ti trav rod, Alcxivn, rpoaixe 
moeiy apxyv Kat Tupavvida tav “EXAjvev opocay éavTe Kara- 


oxevaCopevoyv Didirmrov; % Th Tov aiuBovrov ede reyew J 


81 


ypapev rov "A@jynow ene (kai yap rotro mAciorov diaper), 
Os ouvndev pmev eK TavTos TOU xpdvou méexpe THs Hucpas ad’ 
4 4 “~ ~ 

Hs avros emt to Byua aveBnv, aet wept wpwreiwy Kai Tims 
kat ddéns aywuCouevny thy warpida, Kat welw Kat Xpivara 
Kat cwopara ayndoxviay rep diroTiyslas Kal Tov waar ouphe- 

“A . 4 “A 
povrwv % Tay addov “EAAjveyv vrep attav avn\oxacw exacrot, 
4 4 4 a 

édpov 6 avrov Tov Pirirmov, rpos dv fv Huiv o ayo, rep 
“ 4 a a 
apxiis cat duwacreias tov opOadpmov éxxexompevov, thy KAeiv 


4- Spws] Om. SA?. 
Om. & B. et S. 


4. hv .. évavr@évrev. All MSS. but % 
insert Syuws before these words: two or three 
insert ots before lvayribévrav. This 
reading gives the more vigorous sense, ‘ Not 
to have opposed Philip would have been dis- 
graceful, if it had not been suicidal;’ but 
the MS. authority is so decidedly against 
ov« as to make its insertion doubtful. It is 
difficult to find a sense for Suwe without obs, 
and this is probably the reason why pes is 
omitted in %. If ob was not omitted acci- 
dentally, the meaning must be, ‘ They were 
to blame after all [in spite of their patriot- 


a 

- AevOepla, ‘independence ;’ wodcrela, 
* existence as a civic community.’ The two 
were separable, e.g. the subject allies of 
Athens had woAsrela but not éAcvOepla : the 
Dii, the Thracian allies of Sitalces, had 
dcvOepla but not wodcrefa. 

§ 80. To waive the question of expediency, 
what became the city and ber counsellors, 

12. éyé omits this, in which case 
Touro .. dapdpea refers simply to "AOhynar, 
and implies that a public man at Athens had 
higher duties than another Greek: other- 
wise the phrase must point forward also, 
and imply, ‘I had a special duty, with my 


Mox ov« add. unus e Morelli codd, et marg. TQ. 


' with honour and reputation. 
deeds were only done to glorify a mutilated 


12. da] 


double knowledge of the glory of Athens 
and the daring of Philip.’ 

§ 81. In view of ber reputation 

15. xpfpara wal odpara., A regular, 
conjunction, familiarised by the assonance 
like our ‘money and men. All the MSS. 
but % put cdpara first, like our ‘men and 
money.’ 

§ 82. And the courage of Philip, which it 
would be shameful 

19. Tov 6@GaApév. By an arrow at the 
siege of Methone. 

wiv «Aciv. In the Illyrian war: he 

was lamed by a wound in the war with the 
Triballi. He was attended after these 
wounds by Nicomachus, the father of Ari- 
stotle, who we are told in detail, cured his 
eye ‘citra deformitatem oris,’ etc. Philip’s 
good looks and elegant manners were a 
favourite topic with his admirers (see Ae. 
de F. L. p. 33, § 45), hence Demosthenes 
thinks it worth while to say with a little sar- 
casm, ‘ Letting go every part of his body that 
fortune might please to take,’ on condition 
that he might live, all that was left of him, 
All his great 
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Ported pastors ” 





162 AHMOZ@ENOTE §§ 83-86. 


KaTeayora, THY xeipa, TO oKEAos wernpwpevov, wav 8 te Bov- 
AnOein mépos 9 TUxn TOU GwpaTos TapedécOa, TovTO Wpoie- 
pevoy, Gore TH AOLTH pera Tints Kat do—ns Civ. Kal pny BB 


aude TOUTO ye ovdels av eirely ToAMHoa, ws Te wey ev IledAy 
STpaderrt, ywpip adckp ToTe ye GvTt Kai piKp~, ToravTny 
peyarorvbuxiavy wpocixe éyyevérOa, adore tis Tav ‘ENAjver 


“~ 9 “~ A 
apxis emOuunoa xai Tovr’ eis 
9 "A@ e 4 4 4 
ovo nvaiols Kat KaTa THv 
4 a A ~ 
Aovyors Kat Gewpnuact ris Tw 

~ 4 
10 Gpwot TocavTny Kaxiay vrapkat 


Tov vouv éuBarerOa, viv o 
yugpay éxacrny ev waot Kat 
mpoyovey aperis vrouyypa® 
wore ris tav ‘EAAqvey eAev- 


Oepias avrerayyeArous eOeAovras rapaxwpioa Prix. vd’ 


A a“ 4 
av els tavuta dyoeev. Novo 


4 a 9 a @ 
Tolvvy vy Kat avayxaioy apna 


~ 9 ~ c 4 9 ~ e ~ 9 “~ e 
wacw ols éxeivos expartey adixiov vuas evavriovcOat dixaiws. 
tour’ eroeire mev vues e& apis eixorws Kai wpoonxdvrws, 
4 4 4 . 2? 4 9 a 9 C4 

15 &ypadov de xat cuveBovAevov Kai eyo Kal’ ous ewoArrevouny 
Xpovous. ouoroy@. aAAa Ti exphv pe mwoelv; on yap o” 
épwra, wavra TaN adets, “Audirodw, IIvdvav, Ioridaay, 
“AA6 - ovdeva ; ; - De de xat Aopi 
Addvyncov’ ovdevos TovTrwy péeuynuat ppeov de kai Aopi- 
GKOV Kat Ty TlerapyOov aopOnow Kat So” adda Tolavra 9 


4 


20 rds yoiKyTo, ovd ei ‘yéeyovey 
pe ravTa Néyovra eis &Opav 


oida. xairor ov y épyoba 
éuBareiv rovrovet, EvBovAou 


kat "Apirrodavtos xat AcoreiBovs rev wept tovrwav ~bnygi- 
cuatwv Svrwv, ovK éuav, © Aéyor evxepios 5 Tt dv BovrnOas. 


4 ~ “~ ~ 
ovce voy Tept ToUTwY épo. avr’ 6 THv EvBoray exeivos ode- 86 
4a 
25 Tepi(omevog Kal KaraoKevaCwy emiTeixioua emi THY "Arrixny, 


§ 83. Not to surpass, baving a nobler 
past and a better cause. 

4- & TIQAq tpadévn. Demosthenes 
consistently treats Philip as a barbarian, 
though his claims to Hellenic descent were 
generally recognised; so here, to disparage 
his Hellenic education, he says he was 
brought up at Pella, though he spent several 
years very profitably as a hovtage at Thebes. 

11. avrewayyArovs (eAovrds. ‘ Volun- 
teer of our own accord to a on Greek 
freedom to Philip.” The two synonyms 
differ as ‘ultro’ and ‘ sponte.’ 

§ 84. Resistance remained: you resisted 
even before my advice was given, though I 
do not deny that I gave it, For, 

14. & apy 4s corresponds to xaé’ obs éxo- 
ArTevdpny xpdvous. 

§ 85. (1 waive diplomatic grievances 
urged by otber statesmen, though you charge 
ea eee ee odium: ; 

t 

a1. EiBogAcu. In the Athenian As- 


sembly, a speech might be made not only 
without making a motion, but when no 
motion was before the Assembly, so that 
this refutation of Aeschines is less complete 
than it looks. 

a4. ove viv. He implies that he did 
not then. 

§ 86. Was not the attempt to control Eu- 
boea, Megara, the Hellespont, a casus belli? 

§ 86. ‘But Philip [he, not I, nor even 
any Athenian who did make speeches or 
motions], the man who tried to appropriate 
Euboea .. he was the real aggressor.’ The 
more obvious order would have been éxeivoes 
& riv EbBoay oerep{cpevos, but then 
éxeivos would have been the real subject, 
and d operepi(épevos almost a mere epithet. 
The present order makes 6 riw EGASoay 
operepi(épevos the real subject, while éxei- 
vos, in its subordinate position, just serves to 
mark the antithesis. 

25. xaracnevéfev énvreiyvopa. ‘ Turn- 
ing it into a post against Attica.’ 
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§§ 87—g0. 
4 a > “A 
kat Meyapors extyepav, cat caradauBavev ’Qpeov, cat xara- 
g a “~ 
oxarrov [lopQuov, cat xaOtoras ev pev "Qpep Ditioridny ri- 
9 
pavvov, év 3° "Eperpia Kyelrapyoy, xait rov ‘EXAgorovroy 
e 3 e “A im 
up cavr@ rorovpevos, cat BuCavriov wodopxov, cat meAets 
€ Ud A =~ 
EAAnvidas &s jmev avaipav, eis as de Tous guyadas KaTayov, § 
Fd A ? A 
woTepovy TavTa wavra wow ydixet Kai wapecrovde Kai EAve 
a 9 -~ a » “~ “A 
THY eipnyny 4 OU; Kai woTepov avavai twa Trav ‘ENAqvev 
8 a , a 9 4 > ~ a a. 9 ‘ ‘ 
87 roy ravTa xwdvoovra Toteiy avToy expyvy 1 bn, et fev yao 
4 9 a 9 4 a ~ ’ , ) e , 
en expiv, adda thy Mucdy delay xadoupevgy tyv ‘EXAada 
9 a 
ovcav opOjva Coyreav kat Svrov “AOnvatwov, mepietpyaopat 1° 
a 9 4 
Mev eyo epi TouvTwY ciTer, repteipyaorat 3 4 mods 4 Te- 
aOcioa enol, terw de adiypuara wavra & werpaxta Kal duap- 
9 a A 
88 THuaTa eva. e de Ede Twa TovTwy KeoArvTyy haviva, tla 
Z\Aov } tov ’"AOnvatwy df 7 : T, f 
a@AAov % Tov nvaiwy dnpov mpoonxe yeverOa; rTaiTa Toi- 
> ~ 
yuv eToArTevouny eyo, Kal Opay KaTadovAoUpevoy wayras avOpa- 15 
> a 9 , a ’ ) ’ 4 oh, 
ous €xeivoy yvavTiouuyy, Kal mrpodeywy Kal didacKey hy mpot- 
ecOa: ratra Piriwrw dtereXouv. 
a a a a 
Kai pay ray eipyyny y’ éxeivos duce Ta wAoia AaBov, ovy 
e rv Ae rg rc) , So [a 8 iy A 4 
n wor, Aloyivn. épe avra Ta Wndiopara Kat rh 
9 a 4 A w~ 
emioToAny thy rod Pidiwmov, nal Aéye edetis’ awo yap Tov= 20 
9 4 
tov eLeraCoueven ris rivos attids eore yernrerat pavepdy. 


WHOIZMA. 


(Em &pyovros NeoxAdous, pnvds BondpoyiGvos, éxxAnoias ovyxAt- 
Tov vd orparnyayv, EvSovros Mynodou Kdmpews etrev, éeresdi) 


90 


10. favreov xal Svrwv "AOnvalov] Ita XA et socii: ceteri (dvrow ’AGnvalow nal Svrev. 
13. et 82 Ba... yevéoOar] ef 82 We, riva rodroy DAAow f roy "APnvalew Bijyoy apoojxe 
yevéoOas yp. S. + Et mihi quidem videbatur, primus quoque hujus cod. auctor inter hanc 
lectionem et volgatam haesitasse: nempe primum Tovroy scripsisse, Mox alterum o in inter 
scribendum mutasse, lineola per medium ducta. Accentus autem acutus in penultima additur, 
ita ut rovroy non scribenti placuisse certum sit; neque ego fratri persuadere potui, formam 
litterae w non fortuito variatam esse.t rTodrow riva habent O fu: rad om. FTS py, rovraw 
weruriy parva: in margine habet A. 


§ 87. Was such tyranny not to be resisted 
by Greece? If so, Atbens was wrong, and 
I also, 

10. ‘If this was wrong, if it was right 
that Greece should be seen like the Mysian 
booty in the proverb, with Athenians alive 
in the world, then it has all been lost labour 
for me to speak of this, all lost labour for 
the city to listen to me; let all that was 
done go for a crime and a blunder, let the 
crime and the blunder lie at my door.’ (dy- 
tow Kal dvrow "A@nvalev, more exactly, 
‘While there were Athenians alive, in fact 
while there were Athenians. éyd is em- 


_phatic by its position, ‘A crime and a 


blunder of mine’ (not of Athens}. 

§ 88. If not, Athens ought to bave stood 
in the breach, as it was my policy she should 
stand. 


ay acs aad act of bostility came 


18. td wAota AaBev. For this incident, 
see Justin, 9. 1. 6. 
§§ 90, oI. [Decree of Eubulus.] 
24. td orpamyav. A few MSS. add 
ovvax6elans. 
os MvnovSiov Kénpacos. The 
famous Eubulus, who is doubtless meant by 


M2 
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AHMOZSOENOTS §§ 91-93. 


mpoortyyethay of orparnyot éy rn éxxdnolg as dpa Acwddyavra Tov 
vatapxov kal Td per’ atrod: dmoctaddvra oxddn elxoow emt rhv 
tod alrov Tapanopmy els “EAAHorovroy 6 mapa PiAlrmov otpatn- 


yds “Apivras xataynoyxer els Maxedovlay Kal éy pvdaxy &et, ém- Ol 


peAnOjvat rovs mpuTdves kal rovs orparnyovs Saws %) BovAy cvvaxO7 
kat alpedGor mpéoBes mpos Aurnop, | olrwes mapayevopevor Stadéf- 
ovrat mpos avroy mept tod deOjva. Tov paviapxov cal ra tAota xal 
rovs oTparidras. cal el prev 3¢ &yvoray ratra nenolnxev 6 Apwvras, 
Sts ov pepweporpet 6 oijos ovdéy avtp’ el d3€ te wAnupedodvra napa 
Ta érerahpéva AaBov, Sri emoxewduevor "AOnvaios émrysijoouer 
Kata thy THs dAtywplas aflav. el 8& pndérepov TOUT@Y éariy, dAX’ 
l8ig dyvwpovotow 7} 6 dnooteivas 7} 6 dtecraApévos, cal rodro Adyew, 
twa alcBavdpevos 6 dijpos BovAedonras tl det sorcery. | 


Totro pev toivw to Wadicua EvBoudos eypavey, oux 92 


? 


15 eyW, Tro 0 edetiig ‘Apirropay, AQ’ ‘Hyyovrros, er Api- 


oropiy mada, elra Pidoxparns, elra Kidicopay, elra ravres 
oi Gov eyo S ovdey wept TovTwy, éye. 


WHSIZMA. 


(Em NeoxAdous &pxovros, Bondpoyiavos Evy cat véqg, Bovdjs yvd- 98 


pn, Tpurdvers Kal orparnyot expnudricay ra. ex rijs éxxAnolas dvevey- 
kdutes, bri Edofe rH dypup, mpéeaBers EXdcOar mpds Plrcwaov rept rijs 
tév tAolay dvaxousdjs cat évrodds dotvar kata Ta éx Tijs éxxAngoias 
Wnglopara. kat efrovro rovode, Kngicopavra KAdwvos ’Avaddv- 
ottoy, Anpoxptroy AnsopaGrtos ’ Avayvpdc.oy, TloAvxptroy ’ Ammpavrou 
5. ovvax 64] Ita A et socii p: 


legebatur oway6ias. 18. Post FH@LEMA, 


occurrit nota 6 >. Swf}: cujus ratio in obscuro est. Nescio an Baitero et Sauppio visum 
sit indicare, duo ¥npicpara legenda esse, ita ut titulus bis repeti debeat: certe ipsi VHeI- 
MATA in titulo scripserunt, sine librorum, ut videtur, auctoritate, et pro sententia utique 
verborum Demosthenis. Non est prorsus idem signum atque 8A weproriypévy, quem 
apis rde tylev d:opOwoes adscribi monet Diog. Laert. lib. 3, c. 


Demosthenes, was really *"AvadAdtorios, as 
he is rightly called above, § 37. Similarly 
Aristophon was "ACymeds (below, § 163), 
who is called KoAAvrets below, § 93. 

2. vavapxov. See Introduction on the 
Documents for this word and ra wAoia below, 
§ 91, which seem to be used in the late sense 
of vias. 

5. cuvaxyOy nai alpe§Qn. The old 

reading ovvaxOwor would be a very extreme 

case of the plural being used with a noun 
of multitude. Reiske suggested 4 Bovan 
wai d Sfpuos, but the text is an easier alter- 
ation, and has fair MS. authority. 

$92. This decree and the rest are none of 


mine. 
§ 92. All the decrees were produced and 


quoted on the trial: the compiler only inserts 
what purports to be a mere appendix to a 
decree already cited. 

§ 93. [Decree of Aristopbon. |} 

19. NeoxAéovs. Almost all the MSS. of 
any authority except the Munich group read 
NixoxA ous ; the text is due to the perverse 
acuteness which perceived that the events 
belonged to the same year, and not that the 
archon was pseudeponymous. Boeckh’s 
theory of the pseudeponymous archons 
tg justify the reading of the best 


23. KyndicogQvra. The Cephisophon 
of the preceding section was Kygicogaw 
Mevefévov Tlaramets. Of course there may 
have been such a person as this.: 


IIEPI TOT STE@PANOT. 165 


§§ 94-99. 
KoOwxlnv. mputavelg pudjjs “IanoOwvrBos, "AptcrodGv KoddAvreds 
apdedpos elzev. | 


94 "Qowep Tow eye Tavra decxvico Ta Wndicpara, ore Kat 


ou _eigov, Aicxivn, moiov eye yparbas Widione alrids expe 

Tov wodéuov. GAN’ ok dv Exo" ef yap elxes, oudev ay avrou § 
™poTepov vi Taper xov. Kat may ovd 6 WPidurros ovdey 

airiarat éue umep Tou Toenou, érepas eyxadav. Aéye & 

QuThy Thy emioroAny THv rou Pidirrov, 


EQVMZTOAH. 


[Bacwvets Maxeddévav Pidurmos "AGnvaleoy | tH) Bovdy cat Te dup 
xalpew. wapayerdpevos tpds eue of rap duay mpeaBevral, Knqioo- 
dav xat Anucxpitos xat TloAvxpiros, dved¢yovro mrept THs Tév tAolwy 
dpécens Gy évavdpye: Acwdduas. xa Sdrov pe ody euotye haiverde 
éy _meyadn evndelq. Ever Oat, el olecd ape AavOdvew Srt éfameordAn 
Tavita Ta TAota Tpddacw wey a @s Toy otroy Tmapanéuworta éx tov ‘EA- 
Anondvrov els Anjpvov, BonOncovra 8e LnAvBpravois tots Un” én0d wey 
modtopKoupévots, ov oUpmEpLErATpevots be dy rats Tis girlas Koww7 
Keipevats 7 juty ouvOyxats. ral Tavra ovverdxOn TH vavapxy dvev pev 
Too orjuov tod A@nvaley, ind 8€ river dpydvrev cat érépwv Buordv 
pep vor Svrev, éx mavrds 3¢ tpdérov BovAopévey tov dhpov dvri ris 20 
viv trapyovons mpds cue girlas rov mddepov dvahaBeiv, TOAA@ pad- 
Aov prdoripoupevey Tovro cuvrereAcoOat 7 1 Trois LnAvBptavois Bonbij- 
gat. Kat trodapBdvovow atroits td towtro mpdcotsov ~vecOar’ ov 
pévrot pot Soxe? Totro xproyoy drdpyew of diy ot’ euol. dsdreEp 
rd re viv xataxO&ta mAocia mpds Hyas aplnut bytv, cat rod AowTod, 25 
day BobdAnoOe pi) emirpére rots mpoeornxdow tev KaxorjOws mod- 
reveoOat, GAN emirate, werpdoopas kaye S:agvAdrrey thy elpjryny. 
etruxeire. | 


97 


98 *Kyvyrav@’ oudapod Anuoobevny yeypadev, ovd’ airiay ovde- 
piav KaT enov. vi wor ouv Tois a\Xors eyradev Tov ewot go 
Temparywevioy oux! MepvaTaL ; ; Ort TOV adixnuareov dy eue- 
MvnTo Tay avrov, el Tt rept énov evyeypape® TovTwy 7ep. etx o~ 


99 ny eyo Kat Tovrots yvayriovuny. Kat 7 pwrov ev THY «is 


] Z Aaopevaw Aaodapew pz, vid. § 90. 22. gidoripouptvev] & et 


al. Pompeo Too pidrotipouptvow Schol. 


§ 94. Fou bave produced none, and Philip 
complains of otbers. 

7. dvripows é . These must have 
been named in Philip’s letter, and we have 
only a general phrase which might cover all 
the anti-Macedonian party, and so include 
Demosthenes: and the letter quoted belongs 
to the beginning instead of the end of the 


correspondence. 

§§ 95- 3, Soest of Philip.) 

§ 98. Pbilip could not bave complained of 
me without reminding you of bis own bad 
Saith which I opposed. 

§ 99. I thwarted bim in Peloponnese and 
Euboea. I saved Byzantium and the Helle- 


apont, 





166 AHMOS@ENOYS §§ 100-103. 
TleAordwyoov xperBeiay éypava, bre rpwrov exeivos eis Ile- 
Adwovvygoy mapedvero, era THY es EiBoay, nvik EvBotas 
iwrero, elra Tv er "Qpeov e€odoy, OUKETL mpeaBeiav, Kat Thy 
eis ‘Eperpiay, ereton Tupavvous éxeivos ey Tatras Tals oder 

§ KATETTNCeV. mera TavTa ce Tous arorrohous dravras amé- 
oreiha, cad’ ovs Xeppdvacos éowOn Kat BuCayriov Kat wavres 
of TUM MAX OC. eg dy Upiy wey TO KaANora, eratvot, dota, 100 
Timal, orepavot, Xaprres apa Tov ev merovOoruwv Umiipxov’ 
Tov 0 adikovnevwv Tois pev Upiv TOTe wea Deiat q _cernpia 

10 repeyevero, Tog oO omyopiicact TO modAaxis wy upmels _ ™poet- 
WATE penvije Bar, Kat vouiCev upas nn Lovo ebvous éavrois, 
GAAa xat Ppovrisous avOpurous kat pavres elvac’ mavra yap 
exBeBnxey & oeirare. cat pyv Srt woAAa pev ay Xpyuara 101 
Edwoxe a ns oor éxew peor, woNAa 6e KAeirapxos 

15 dor’ exerv "Exper pray, wod\a Oo avros 6 Dittrmos oore ravd 
UTapxew ed iuds alto, Kal wept tay GXAwv wndev _eEehey- 
xerGar pnd? a Tov yoiKer wndéva eLeraCew wavTax ou, oudets 
Gryvoei, Kat wavrwv Kiara ov’ of yap mapa TOU Kreerdpxov 103 
kat rou Pidtoridov Tére mpc Bers dep’ achuxvorpevor Tapa ro 

20 KaréAvoy, Aicxivn, Kat ov mpougéevers aura@v’ ous 4 yey woes 
ws éxOpous Kat ovre dixata ovvre ouupépovra Aéeyovras ary 
Aage, cot 0 foay Hiro. ov Tolvuy émpaxOn ToUT@Y ovdev, 
wo Brarpnuiy jepi eou kat eyo os clwWTe mev aBov, 
Bo® & avade@cas. add’ ov av ye, adda Bogs pey exo, Tav= 


8. Seiipxov] Ita ZA et socii: ceteri éyl-yvowro. 24. ye) Om. = B. et S. 


2. wapeStero. As we say, ‘ Was gaining 
an influence.’ 

. Fqwrero. ‘Was getting a hold.’ 

“ oBov. Not orparefay, because De- 
mosthenes wishes to convey that a demon- 
stration in force sufficed: see below, § 124, 
where the words are juxtaposed as dis- 
tinct. 


oct 100. And procured you glory and grati- 


7. twavor, Séfar, rysal. Formal votes 
of commendation, general good repute in 
men’s minds and talk, privileges and prece- 
dence conferred on the representatives or 
citizens of the state. In the decree of the 
Byzantines we have the éwavos in the exor- 
dium, then the ripal, dmripla, émyapla, 
dyernos, etc., and the orépayo: at the 
end. Of course the 3éfa: and ydp:res are 
not included in forma! decrees. 

8. éwiipxov. A much better reading than 


éyiyvovro, but this has decidedly better 
authority. ‘Translate, ‘ Were secured to 
yau.” 

§ 101. If I was bribed to defend the Locri- 
ans, I might bave got as much from Philip's 
dependents and Pbilip not to thwart ther 
schemes ; 

15. a0’. atrg. ‘To have these ready 
to his hand when he attacked you.’ 

§ 102. But their agents came to you, not 
to me. 

20. od) wpottéivas. This is put in to 
balance Aeschines’ point (In Ctes. § 76), of 
Demosthenes’ civility to the ambassadors 
sent to negotiate the peace of Philocrates, as 
these had not had their proposals rejected, 
the point obs 4 pty wédus .. dwhAace, aot 3 
foay plo: is inserted to prevent the parallel 
occurring to anyone as a retort. 

23. oven piv AaBev. Aesch. in Ctes. 
§ 219. 


1038 pov. 


104 


105 


106 


§§ 103-106. 


TIEPI TOT STE®ANOY. 
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be 9 bg 9 98 ’ a , 9 , ’ 
Get CE QUCETOT , EQY fh TE OVUTOL TFAaAVTHCLY ATIPWOaYTES Type- 


Ul ? e ~ > & 9 4 4 4 A 
orePaveravrwy TOLVUY UsLwWY Ee ET’ TOUVTOIS TOTe, Kal 


4 ? F 4 9 <A 4 @ e a 
ypa\vavros “Apirrovixov ras avras avdAaBas aoTrep ovToct 
Kryoipir viv yeypage, ral avappnOevros ev 7? Oca py Tob 
aretpavov, xai devrépov xnpi'yuatos dn mot TovTOU ‘yiyvome- § 
vou, oly avreimev Aicyivns wapov ovre Tov eixdvra eypa- 


aro. 


Kai por Aéye xai rotro ro Wadiocna AaBav. 


WHOIZMA. 


PEm Xatipdvdov “Hyjpovos Spxovros, yaundtGvos Exry amdvros, 
guAns mputavevovons Acovridos, "Aptotdyixos Ppedpptos elev, errerd}) 10 
Anyoodérms Anpoobévous Tlasaveds moAAds cat peydAas xpelas trapé- 
oxntat Tp dnp ro "AOnvalwy xal moddois TGy ovppdxev Kal mpdre- 


pov, xal 


éy tp mapdvrs xatpp BeBonOnxe 81a ray Wndiopudrwr, Kal 


twas Tév év tH EvBolg aédcwy fAevOepwxe, xal diareAct edvous dv 
t~ onup re AOnvaler, cal \éyet nat apdrres & re dy dvynrat dyabdr 15 
trép te atréy "A@nvalwy xal rdv dddwy ‘EAAjvav, 8e55x9at rH BovaAT 
cat TQ dip To "AOnvalwy erawvérat Anuoobéyny Anpoobévous Taa- 
véa kal orepavdca xpvog orepdve, cal dvayopedoat tov orépavoy 
év ro Dedtpy Atovuciots, tpaypdots xawvots, ris 88 dvayopedoews Tov 
orepavou emipednOjvas ri npvravevovcay gvdiy Kal rdv dywvoderny. 20 


elxev ’Aptotdvixos 6 Ppedppws. | 


“Eorw otv Soris tpav olde twa alicyuvny tH ToAG oUL- 
Baray dia rovro ro Wydiopa h xdevacpov h yéAwra, & vov 


21. ‘Aprorévixos] ’Aporddnpos & et al. 


I. Grysdoavres. By acquitting Ctesi- 
phon by a four-fifths vote; though Ae- 
schines could have paid the fine of 1000 
drachmas, it was pretty certain that he 
would not pay without being forced, afid 
not quite certain that payment would have 
rehabilitated him in law, or at any rate 
in opinion. One MS. adds wept 7d Bijya, 
which may easily be a gloss; though 
Reiske extracted a very brilliant reading 
from it, wepvAacrovyra rd Biya, which 
would describe exactly the precise degree of 
dripla involved, as below, § 330. See note 
on § I5. 

§ 103. I received a crown which you did 


5. wal Sevréipov. ‘And though this of 
Aristonicus was already the second time I 
received a vote of thanks’ [so that Aeschines 
could see the Athenians were getting into 
the habit he disliked] ‘he neither spoke 
against it nor prosecuted the mover.’ This 


precedent covers two of the points that Ae- 
schines raises, it affirms that Demosthenes 
Was a good citizen, and fixes the same time 
and place for the proclamation. A con- 
jecture is mentioned by the Scholiast, 
that Demosthenes had before this had a- 
foreign crown so proclaimed: which Ari- 
stonicus had treated" as a precedent for 
his motion, and been allowed to do so 
unchallenged: while Demosthenes, know- 
ing his case was weak, does not go into 
details. 

6. wapdv, i.e. He was at Athens, and 
might have been at the Assembly ; probably 
Demosthenes even means, ‘He was there.’ 
Cp. ad § 299. 

§§ 104, 105. [Decree of Aristonicus.] 

§ 106. This decree exposed you to no 
ridicule from foreigners for your confidence 
in me. 

23. A vOv. ‘Which Aeschines said would 
be the result now if I were crowned.’ 


168 AHMOZOENOT2 §§ 107-110. 
ovros en ounBirer Bat, av eyo rrepavepat ; . Kal pny OTay 
y vea «ai yrapina waot Ta mpaynara, éav Te Kadtar exis 
xd peros Tuyxave, éay @ ws érépws, Tiyswpias. » paivouat Tol- 
yy eyo xXapiros Teruynxos TOTe, Kal ov peurbews ovde TiMem 

5 pias. 

Ovxoi Béexpe bev TOV Xpovew exeiveoy, év ois Tavr’ éxpaxOn, 107 
wavras Gveqpohoynuat Tous Xpdvous Ta dpirre mparrety TH 
WON, TH ViKGY, or’ éBovdever Ge, eye Kat ypapuy, T@ KarTa- 
apaxOjvar ra ypaperra, Kai orepavous e& avTrav TH monet 

1oKal E€“4ot Kat wacw vpiv ryever Bat, T@ Gucias rots Geois xai 
mpooddous ws aryabiav ToUTeY GyTwY mas memroino Bat. 

"Evrecdy roivw ex rig EvBotas 6 Piderrros e&nAaOn, Trois 108 
pev Stross Up viper, 77H de momretg cal ois Vapiouact, 
Kay dappayact Tives TOUTWY, UT ewod, Erepov Kara Ths 70- 

15 Aews emeTerxia pov eCirret. opiv 0 én cite ravrwy avOpe- 
Trey wreiore xXponed” ereraxry, BouAchevos Tis orroToumias 
Kuptos yevéo Oar, maped Body ért Opaxns BuCarrious Tuma ous 109 
dvras avrg TO mev 7 PWTOV gio oupmonepeiy TOV ™pos vas 
oepor, ws 0 ovx FOeXov ovd emi ToUTOIs epacav THY ouL- 

a0 paxtay werrotyo Oat, Aeyorres ahnOi, Xapaca Badépevos 7 pos 
TH monet kai unXxavynaT emirryoas ewohdpnet, ToUroy de 
yiyvouevev 6 Tt wey ™porixe Troveiv Ueas, ouxer’ éprrna tw 
djXov yap éorw dmracw. ana Tis qv oO BonOjcas Trois Bu- 110 
Cavriots Kat gwwoas avrovs; Tis 6 kwAvaoas Tov ‘EXAnororroy 

7. rovs xpévous] In yp. habet Z: 


om. B. et S. 20. xadpaxa] Ita % Harpocr. : 





xapaxdpara FTSO et a1 


I. xat piv 7X, ie. ‘If such a result is 
probable now it was certain then,’ people 
had not had time to misjadge the matter. 

§ 107. But up to that decree my policy 
proved best. 

7. vous xpévous is given as a variant in 
2%, and it would be harsh to supply a sub- 
stantive from ray xpdvew txelvow. 

8. re vixdv.. weworffo0ar. Here we 
have three proofs of the excellence of Demo- 
sthenes’ policy: it was adopted by Athens: 
it was successfully executed to her great 
glory: its success was acknowledged by joy- 
ful thanksgiving. It is assumed that thanks- 

iving implies the blessings were not curses. 
he same argument recurs below, § 274 8qq. 

§ 108. Pbilip, failing in Euboea, tried to 
deprive you of your corn supplies by getting 
the Byzantines 

12, rots Shou «0TH Wodwrdg. The 


legebatur xapdxwpa. 


article marks the two demands contributing 
to the same result, ‘The military force being 
supplied by you, the statesmanship by me.’ 
Below, § 155, woAurela has the commoner 
sense of ‘ policy.’ 

§ 109. When the Byzantines insisted that 
be was exceeding the terms of bis alliance 
with them, be besieged them. 

18, HElov. ‘Called upon them,’ claimed 
it as a right secured to him by the terms of 
the alliance: they denied this claim. 

20. x4paxa. This reading is recognised 
by Harpocration (ap. Suidas), who quotes 
Demosthenes for the collective use of the 
word, ‘ Throwing up a palisade against the 
city. The palisade was to support an em- 
bankment, as we learn from the next clause 
Bnxavhyar’ imorhoas. 

§ 110. Your duty was plain. You saved 
Byzantium, I was your organ. 





ill 


n3 


§§ 111, 112. IIEPI TOY STE®PANOY. 169 
GdAorpieOijjvar Kar’ éxelvous Tovs xpdvous; vels, B avd pes 
"AOnvain. oO 8 wmeis Srav Neyo, THy WoW Eyw. Tis 0 
6 TH woAe Aéywv Kal ypadev Kal mparTwv Kal dwAws EavTov 
eis Ta wpayuara adadis didols; eyo. adrAa pny mriKa 
ravra wéeAnoey aravras, ovKér’ ex Tou Adyou dei pabeiv, 
GN’ Epyp wereipacOe’ 6 yap TéTe EvoTas ToAEKOS avev TOU 
cadnv ddtav eveyxeivy ev rao Trois Kara tov Biov apbovwre- 
pots Kat evwvorépois dtiryev Uuas Tis viv elpnvns, hv ovTOL Kara 
Tis mwarpidos Tnpovow of xpyorot ert ais medAouvcats é\ Ti- 
aw, oy diapaprotey, Kal peracyorey wy vueis of Ta BéATicra 
Bovrcuevot trove Oeovs aireire, uy jeradoiey Uuiv ay avTot 
aponpnvra. Aéye & avrois xai rovs trav BuCarriwv ore- 
davous cai rovs trav LlepwOiwv, off éorepavovww ex Tovroy 
Thy woNw. 


WH®PIZMA BYZANTION. 


[Ent tepopyduovos Boomoplyw Aayudyntos év rg adlq ércfer, éx 
ras Bwdas AaBov fdrpav, ened) 5 Sapos 6 "Adavalwy év re rots 
mpoyeyevapévots Katpois ebvodwy dared ées BuCavrlots kal rots cuppa- 
xots Kal ovyyevéor TeptvOlos wat wodAds xal peyddas xpelas mapé- 
oxntat, év re TH Tapecrakdre xatipp Pirlo 7S Maxeddvos émorpa- 
retoavros ént ray xdpay xat ray wédw én’ dvaordce Bufayriwy kat 


I. GAAorpweOfvar. By passing under 

an alien power. 

tpets. After 5 BonOhoas Kal odoas 
and 6 «ewAdeas in the singular, this word in 
the plural has all the effect of a sapa wpoo- 
3oxlay. Demosthenes began his sentence to 
suggest the answer by); 6 Trav ’AOnvalow 
8740s would complete the sentence logically, 
but the form in the text gives more effect to 
Demosthenes’ disclaimer of this exaggerated 
praise. For himself it is enough praise to 
have done what he claims in rie 8 6 rij 
003 dyh. Cp. below, § 159. 

a. Srav Aéyw. So Bekker and Dindorf 
from %: the other MSS. read Sray elww. 
The aorist is awkward, and the phrase 
could only mean, ‘On every occasion of 
uttering the word “you,” my constant 
meaning is the city.’ 

4. 8 Bots. So Dindorf and Bekker 
against most of the oldest MSS., which 
read Sots, which is perhaps more forcible, 


- though the gain is scarcely enough to 


compensate the superior ease and cadence 
of dots, which perhaps suggested the 
vulgate. 

§ 111. Vou bad experience of the advan- 
tage of sourage. 

5. ovxén, i.e. I have told you of the 
facts, I need not tell you of the benefit. 


8. Scfjyev Spas. As we say, ‘ Kept you 
in all the comforts of life, in greater plenty 
and at lower prices.’ 

g. dwt rais ped\Aovoas UAniow. They 
hoped to be established by Macedon, in the 
position of dynasts; after the Lamian war 
the remaining leaders of the party were not 
disappointed. 

10. Gv Sapdprovev .. .. rpoypyvrar. 
‘May their hopes fail, may they lose the 
blessings which you, that is the honest men, 
pray for, and not make you partakers of the 
portion they have chosen.” dy spoypyyras 
is not synonymous with éAmiouw; it is the 
actual result of their determination. Ac- 
cording to Demosthenes, Macedonian parti- 
sans were certain to be sacrificed at the first 
moment that they could be spared. 

13. wat robs. As this is repeated, it is 
clear that there were two separate decrees 
from Byzantium and Perinthus. 

§§ 112, 113. [Tbe decrees of the Byzan- 
tines, 

16. tq 4Alg. Like HAcalg, and probably 
closer to the etymology. Most MSS. have 
reaXlg, but the correction is tolerably cer- 
tain; probably the first a slipped out and e 
represents the aspirate. 

17. AaBaw fatpar, i.e. ‘ Bringing down the 
decree from the senate.’ 


on 


15 


§§ 113-116. 


TlepwOlwy xat tay xépav dalovros xai devdpoxondovros, BonOijcas 
mdolots éxardv xat elxoct xat oltp cat Bédeot xai drdiras efeirero 
dpe éx Tov peydhov xuvddvev kal droxaréorace Tay adrptov moAurelay 
Kat Tas vopws kal Tas Tdws, deddxPat rH dduw TE Bu(avrlwy cat 118 
5 TlepwwOlev ’A@avaios dduer emtyaplav, wodurelav, Eyxracw yas xal 
olktay, mpoedplay éy rots dyGot, mdéPodoy tort Trav Bwddy kat rop 
Sauov mpdrois pera Ta lepa, cal Tots xarouxéeww @0édovee ray méAw 
ddetroupyyrots Huey mavay Tay Aeiroupyiav' oTacat dé Kal elxdvas 
Tpeis éxxawdexandxets éy tT Boonopelp, crepavovpevoy toy da0v Tov 
?Adavalwy ind 1h Bayo t@ Bufavrlwy cal TepurOlaov a&mooretAas de 
kal Gewplas és ras & 1a ‘“EAAdS: tavayvpias, "IoOua cal Néuea xat 
"OAvuma cal v6ta, xat dvaxapd£at Tos oTEeddvas ols éorepdvwrat 6 
dauos 6 ’Abavaluy id’ jar, Stas émoréwvra: of “EAAaves ray Te 
*"A@avaley dperay xal trav Buavrlwy xal WepwOlwv ebxapiorlav. | 


Aéye xat Tove rapa trav ev Xepporvyow ocrepavovs. 


VH®IZMA XEPPONHZITON. 


[Xeppovnorray of xarosoivres Enordv, : Encoivra, Mdévrop, "Aho- 
mexdvinooy, orepavotow ’A@nvaloy thy BovAry cai tov dfjpoyv xpvc@ 
orepainp dnd raddvrev éfjxovra, kal xdptros Bwpoy Tdpvorra: xal 
djpov ’AOnvalwy, Srt wavrev peylotov ayabay mapalrios yéyove Xep- 
pornolrats, éLerdpevos ex THs PiAlrmov cat dnodods ras warplas, Tovs 
popous, THY ehevOepiay, Ta lepd. kal éy ro pera tadra além avril 
ox édAAelpe ev aptoTay kat toay & re av Sumnra ayabdv. radra 


ayagizerte éy ? nou BovAevrnply. | 
Ovxotv ov Movoy TO Xeppdvyrov cai BuCavriov coat, ovde 115 

TO Kwhboras TOV ‘EAAgorovrov vmrO Dirirry ryever Oa Tore, 

oude 70 TysarOat Thy woAW ex ToUTwy 7 "m poat pecs 4 Eun 

kal 4 woNdtreia dterpagaro, aAda xai waow edeitev avOpermors 

TH Te Ths modes kadoxayabiav cat tnv PDirtitrmov xaxiay. 

30 0 pev 7g piros kal oummaxos coy Tois BuCarrios TroMopKiy 
avrous éwparo U7 avr ee, ov Ti yevorr’ ay aio xtov 7 mea 
Tepov; Uneis o of cal penrapevor woAXNa Kal dikaca dy exei-116 
vows eikOTws Tept GY NYyvemovyKeray els Uuas ev Tois EuTpo- 
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10 


15 ll4 


20 


35 


ros vouws Kat ros rides. The a7.% ‘My system and 


joanbs would naturally be profaned in making 


approaches to the cit 
8. wacav av ewroupyiay. Reiske 
found in his MSS. a reading wacay wpds ray, 


whence he conjectured wacay A ariel 


§ 115. Beside material advantages, 
my policy placed before the public a moral 
contrast the of Athens and 


generosity 
the perfidy of Philip He was the ally of 
the Byzantines ; 


you. 
32. of wai 


mpoalpeors. 
my policy.’ For this use of wod:rela, cp. 
Dem. de F. L. p. 343 fin. § 9, ele ra rdguv 
Erager davrdy ty rp roduTelg. 

§ 116. Fou bad reason to complain of 
them. He would bave ruined them; you 
saved them: and were crowned, an bow 
our which no otber statesman gained for 


per bapevor, i.e. ‘So far from 
being bound to them, you had even well- 
founded grievances you might fairly have 
urged against them.’ 


: ag 
118 7parrey. 


TIEPI TOY STE®ANOT. 171 


§§ 117, 118. 
o 9 e 9 “~ 2At yd 4 
obey xpdvots, ov povov ov kvnoiKaKxouyTes ode Wpoiguevot TOUS 
93 4 9 4 4 r 9 e ? e id » 
Gdikoupevous, GAA Kat ToC ovres ehaiver Oe, e& wv dotay, ev- 
yolav, Tiynyy Wapa wavTwy exracOe. Kal unv Gre pev wodXous 
éorepavexat dn Tiv wodrrevopevoy Gravres taact’ ot Syrwa 
ww e 9 ? 4 4 a es 
D Gov 9 Tors eorepavwrat, ciBovrov éyw Kai propa, 
a a 
wAny ot eue, ovd av els eiweiv exot. . 
n7 “Iva roivww xai tas BAaordnuias ds xara tov EvBoewy ral 
tév BuCavriwv éroucaro, et te dueyepes avrois éxémpaxro 
mpos vuas vTouturyokwy, cuxoparrias ovcas émidelEw gy pdvov 
“Tp Npevdeis eivar (TovTO péy yap vrapyew vas eiddras HyOU- 
9 “ 4 “ 9 4 , b] 9 a a e 9 a 
pa), adAa Kai Te, & Ta padtor Foav arnOeis, ovTws as eyo 
xéxpnuat Trois mpayuact ovudepav xpyoacOa, ev % dvo Bov- 
Aonat Tav Kal’ Uuas wempayuevov Kahav TH Woda dieEedOeiv, 
. a “~ A 
kai ravr év Bpaxéor Kai yap Gvdpa idia cal wédw Kowy mrpos 
Ta xaANora rév Umrapxdvrev ae dei weipacbar Ta ora 
umeis Toivwy, @& avdpes 
~ 4 Ul 9 a 4 4 , A 9 val 
yns kat Oadarrns GpxXovTwy Kai Ta KuxA@ THs Artixis xare- 
Xovrwv dpporrais Kat ppoupais, EvBoray, Tavaypay, cat Bow- 
tiav dracav, Meyapa, Aiywav, Kvewvas, ras a@AAas yvycous, 
OU vais, ov Telyn Tis Wodews TOTe KTnTauEerns, ekyrAOeTeE 
ee , A , 9 a e289 wf 9 4 
eis ‘AXlaprov kai maAw ov roAAais muépas Vorepov eis Képu- 
Oov, trav tore *AOnvaiwy wodd’ av exdvTov pvyoikaxioa Kai 
KopivOiors nat OnBaiors trav wept rov AexeXexov modexov 


20. ob relyn] obre rely %, unde obre vais ore reixy nunc legit Dind. 
pévns] Ita 2: ceteri cearnpérns. 


eTyca- 


was a mass of vexatious calumny not 


"AOnvaio:, Aaxedaipovioy 
> 


I. mpotépever. The climax is rather 
shadowy. The Athenians were not content 
with shewing they bore no malice, which 
might have been done by a diplomatic pro- 
test, nor with shewing that they did not 
abandon the oppressed, which might have 
been done by scanty and grudging succours. 
Only a vigorous and successful intervention 
could content their generosity. 

5. obpBoudov Atyw cal pfropa. The 
proviso is necessary, for a general in the ser- 
vice of Athens who lent his army to a 
foreign power, of course would propitiate 
his legitimate employers, by insisting on a 
certificate that he had done them credit. 

§ 117. I will prove that this generosity 
was politic, bowever undeserved. I only 
proposed you should act up to the precedents 
set by your fatbers. 

7. Tas plag «.7.d. ‘I will prove 
that Aeschines’ abuse of the Euboeans and 
Byzantines, when he twitted you with every- 
thing disagreeable they had ever done to you, 


merely because it was false, I take this for 
granted’ [inasmuch as Euboea and Byzan- 
tium were not then unfriendly], ‘but because 
if it was true my policy was still right.’ 

14. mpd Ta ndAALoTa TSv drapyévrov, 
‘According to the most glorious precedents 
of her previous history.’ Cp. § 126, ray 
bwapxévrow ry wode Kara. 

§ 118. They assisted Thebes and Corinth, 
their ancient enemies, against Sparta at the 


beght of ber power : 
1g. ras Oras vhoous. As the only 
islands mentioned, Euboea and Aegina are 


separated from each other, and from this 
phrase, by the names of other places to ‘the 
islands beside.’ Cp. Xen. An. 1. 5. 5, Soph. 
El. 601. The reading dAAas vfoovs would 
imply that Cleonae was an island. 

at. alg Képiv@ov. The Scholiast remarks 
on the force of saying, ‘You braved even 
defeat, in the cause of freedom and gener- 
osity.’ 


172 AHMOZOENOTS §§ 119-123. 
apaxOevrwy’ add’ ovk eroiovwy TovTo, ovd éyyis. Katrot Tore 119 
Taira audorepa, Aicyivn, 08’ imep evepyerav exotovy ot’ 
axivduva éwpwv. GA’ od dia Taira wpolevro Tovs xarape- 

949 € 4 9 9 e A 9 ’ \ ~ ms 
yovras ed eavrous, add’ v7rEp evdokias kat Tune 7OeAXov Tois 
a e 4 4 2 A 4 ~ ‘4 a 

gdevois avrovs diddvat, cpOas cai xados BovAevduevot. wépas 120 
ev yap aracw avOpwros écrit roi Biov @Oavaros, xdy ev 
otkicxw tis avrov xaQeip~as Tnpy* dei de Tovs ayabous avdpas 

eyxeipeiy ev Gracw ae Tois Kadois, THY GyaOnv mpoBadXo- 

, ’ ’ > @f a e .) a“ ’ a 9 
pevous €Arrida, pepe ® 5 rt av 6 eos didw yewaiws, avr 121 
1oe€Toiow of UYueTEepor WPdyovol, TavO’ Yuov of wpecBiTepa, ot 
Aaxedarpovious ov didous Svras oud evepyéeras, GA\a woAAa 
a 4 ea 9 }. 4 a , ] dh Oo a , 
THv TOY Huav AOtKnKOTAaS Kat meyada, eredn OnBaia xpaty- 
cavres ev Aeverpots avedeiv éerexeipouv, diexwdvcaTe, ov hoBy- 
Oevres thy Tore OnBaiows pouny cat dokav trapyoveay, ovd 
e 

1sU7ep ola weronxétrov avOpirwv xwduveicere dtadoyoduevot’ 

Q U “A -~ @ 2a 27 > , @ a 122 
Kat yap To mao Trois “EAAnow edci~are ex tovTwv Sri Kav 
oTiovy Tis eis vas ekapapty, TovTp THY ‘py eg Ta\Aa 
éxere, €av O Umep cwrnpias } éAevOepias xivduvds ris avrous 

a a» U4 Vf)? e A a 9 
karadauBavy, ovTe pynoixaxyoere ov0’ vroAdoyeiobe. Kai ovx 128 
a0€mi TovTwy move OUTWS érxXNKaTE, GAAG Tadw aderepiComevev 


10. dpérepor] hyérepor A et socii. 


§ 119. They ran a risk to protect those 
who trusted their bonour. 

a. wtp ebepyerav. A terse, popular, 
impolitic common-place often urged by Ae- 
schines, that no state could claim help from 
a state to which it had given none. Cp. 
Dem. de F. L. p. 345, § 17. Demosthenes (ib. 
p. 361, § 73) appeals to the same sentiment, 
on the positive side. 

§ 120. For all men must die, and brave 
men die for bonour. 

§ 120. ‘For at last the life of every man 
must come to death, even if one should shut 
himself in a cell and keep close; but brave 
men ought always to reach out to all 
things honourable, putting on the breast- 
plate of good hope, and then bear what- 
soever God sends manfully.” According to 
the Scholiast, of«coxos is in Attic ‘a bird’s 
nest.’ 

§ 121. In this spirit you protected the 
Spartans against Thebes, 

g. tadr éwolovv. ‘And so your ances- 
tors did’ [when they assisted Thebes and 
Corinth], and so did the elder among you. 
Z has dpets instead of bydv, which goes 
rather better with SexwAdcare: and ol 
wpecBvrepo: would be added quite naturally 


Mox pro ipay, bpeis yp. ipow &. 


in epexegesi, though the genitive is of course 
more familiar. 

14. 0082... Sad . ‘Not being 
terrified at the strength and reputation on 
which Thebes might reckon then, nor dis- 
cussing the treatment you had received from 
the men for whom you were to risk so 
much.” The latter part of the clause is a 
rather extreme example of the intrusion of 
orato recta in dependent sentences. 

§ 122. And proved that you never in- 
dulged your just resentment against a state 
when its freedom and safety were in peril. 

16. wav dnotv «tA. ‘Be the offence 
what it may, you resent it in other things, 
but when they ’ (the Greeks or the offenders] 
‘come in peril of freedom or safety, you 
will bear no malice [will not take the oppor- 
tunity of vengeance], nor count up old 
scores’ [as a deduction from the assistance 
which might otherwise have been given]. 
xlyduvos bwip cwrnplas=7d butp cornplas 
avduvetey. 

§ 123. Further, you protected Euboea 
Srom Thebes (as now from Philip), though 
Euboean leaders bad deprived you of Oropus ; 
in this I aided, but I will not speak of tis 
yet. 


§§ 124-126. MEPI TOY STEANOY. 173 
: a 

OnBaiwov ryv EvBoray ov wepieidere, old dv iro Oeuicwvos 
kat OQeoddpov wept "Qowmrov ndixyoOe aveuvycOnre, adr’ eBon- 

“~ 9 A“ ‘4 ’ “~ 
Ojoare Kai Tovros, tov eOedovrav ToTEe TpiNpapxwY TpwToY 

a ~ Ca 9 9 t 4 9 9 ww . e 
fyevopevov TY woke, ov eis fy eyw. GAA ovTw wept ToUTwY. 
124 xairot KaXov pev éroijcare Kai TO coca THY vicOV, TOAAG 

, a t A o 
do ért TovTov KaAXtoy TO KaTacTavres KUpLOL Kal TaY TwLaTwV 
Kai Tav woAEwy Grodowwa Tatra dixaiws avrois Tois e~npap- 
THKOTlW eis Vas, ndev wv noiknoOe ev ols emtorevOnTe VroA0- 

4 a 

yirapevot, ysupia Toivuy Erepa eimeiy Exwv wapadeire, vavpa- 
a v ~ 
xlas, e&ddous melas, orpateias, kat mada yeyowias cal viv 

949 € A | ie) a e U e ~ A # e , 
ep uswy auvTwy, as amacas 7 rors THs T@Y GAAwy ‘EAAnvev 
v a s é qf 9 > a a 9 
125 eXevOeplas Kat owrnpias weroinra. er eyo TeOewpyxuas ev 

a ~ a ww. 
ToroUToIs Kal ToLovTois THY wWOAW UTEP TaV Tois GAXOIS oUL- 
hepdvrav eéAovoay aywviCerOai, vrep avrijs TpoTov Twa Tijs 
BovAjs ovons re EuedAov KeAevoev Ti ocupPovrecew avry 
a a A 
roviv; pvyocxaxeiyv vy Ala mpos rovg BovNouevous oaCerOat, 
, a @ 
126 xai rpohaces Cyreiv of Gs Gravra wponcoueba. cal ris ovx 
& A “~ a 
dv awéxrewé ye Otxaiws, ef Te TOV UTapXOvTMV TH TOAE KAAGY 
ld 4 t 4 9 , 9 4 ‘4 » 9 
Adyw wdvov KaTawxUvay érexeipyoa; éemei TO Ye Epryov ouUK 
a 9 ? Q’ e a 9 A io ? a. 9 A ? ir fa] ’ 
dv erowmjoad’ vpeis, axpiBws old eye ef yap eBovArcrOe, Ti fv 20 
~ “A » 3 a rT) 
éurodav; ov ekiv; ovx vehpxov of ravr’ epovwTes ovTO ; 


5 


3. Tav Berovrav tére tpinpdpxwv] Sic Z: ceteri ray tpenpdpxow rére Wedrovray. 
Praeterea, omnes fere libri pravom accentum t0eAdéryrow habent. 5. walror] cal 3. 


16. pvyowaxely] ponoceaxhoey plerique. 19. dreyelpnoa) érexelpno’ dy = et al. 


3. kal rovrow. You aided these, as 
well as the other Euboean leaders whom 
Aeschines reproaches me with supporting. 

4. GAX’ ofwre wept Todrwv, i.e. it is not 
yet time to raise the invidious question of 
my personal munificence in the public ser- 
vice. 

§ 124. However, your generosily was dis- 
interested. ; 

5. kalrot. Implying—at the same time 
the policy which called out the enthusiasm 
of so many citizens and mine was noble, 
and still more your conduct when that 
policy succeeded. 

§ 125. Your generosity imposed a duty 
upon me as your adviser. 

14. tartp atrig.. Tie Bovdlts obfcoys. 
* When the debate concerned her own inter- 
ests indirectly.’ There were precedents that 
would lead Athens to save, first the Euboeans, 
and afterwards the Thebans, as a matter of 
mere generosity; but when Philip’s attacks 
on them were merely indirect advances 
against Athens, the case was stronger than 
in any of the previous instances, because 


there were considerations of policy to en- 
force the dictates of generosity. 

16. pvynowaxety wi Ala. ‘Why of 
course rake up old grudges with men before 
me begging you to save them.’ prnoi- 
Kaxhoey, if right, is attracted by cupBov- 
Aevcey. X and most good MSS. omit the 
obvious gloss rd ovpdéporra after wponad~ 


peda. 

§ 126. I should bave deserved to be 
punished for giving ungenerous advice which 
you would not bave followed. 

19. éwexelpyoa. Many good MSS. add 
dy. Is it possible Greek, to say ef éwexel- 
pno” ay for ‘if I had wanted to try’? 

20. ydp gives the reason for dpeis with 
its emphatic position; the sense is, ‘You, 
being what you are, would not, for you 
could, and you had people ready to bear the 
personal shame of giving the dishonourable 
counsel.’ 

21. ovrot refers to Aeschines himself and 
his supporters in court. ol rar’ povrres is 
the regular use of the future participle with 
the article, only found after a negative, ‘some 
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§§ 127-130. 
‘BovAouat rotvuy éravedGeiv ep’ & rovrwv ekis erodcrevdpny' 127 

kal oxomweire év rovros wadw ad, Ti To TH monet Bédrierov 

jv. dpa yap, o avdpes >A Onvaior, TO vauTixoy Oude Kara 

Avdpevor, Kat Tous mer mAovaious areneis aro Hikpey avadw- 

5 MAT yeyvouevous, Tous oe Mer pia H pikpa KexTnuLevous ToOV 
TON Ta ovra arohAuvras, ert 0 vorrepiCoveay €x TOUTMY 
Thy TOAW TOV Katpiar, €Onxa vop.ov xa’ ov Tous wey Ta dixaa 128 
morely ivaynaca, Tous TAovoious, Tous 0€ mevirras éTrave’ avi- 
Koupevous, Ti monet é 6 Smep qv XprTperraroy, ey Kapp yiryve- 

10 obat Tas mapacKevas eroinoa. Kat ypapeis Tov ayiova Tovrov 
eis Uuas eta ov Kat amepuyor, Kat TO MéEpos TOY Yipev o 
Ci@Kwv ouK édaBev. KalToL Tora Xpimara Tovs Hyenovas Tay 120 
CU opiav i Tous devrépous ral Tpirous overOe poe dudovar 
OTE Madore Mey By Oeivat TOV vowov TOUTOV, € OE LM, kara- 

1g Baddvra éav ev treopocig; Tocaur, @ avdpes ‘AGnvaior, dca 
Savory’ ay ™pos Uuas eimeiv. Kal Tair’ eixoTws éxparroy 180 
exeivot. jv yap avrois év jev Téy ™ por épwov yOsseov ouverxai- 
dexa AerToupyeiv, avrois Mev MiKpa Kal ovdev GvaNioKovel, TOUS 


eee 
F A 


5. 4] wat A et socii, haud absurde. 
nonnulli addunt wa 


10. ypadeis .. roOrov]} Post alterum horam 


4. ka ] xaraBddrorra = et al. B. et S. 


poo. 
16, wpds tps elweiv] elweiv xpds duds ts A et socii et al. 


one to do so and so;” but here it is defined 
and explained by the addition of otros: cp. 
the insertion of éxeivoe above, § 86. 

§§ 127, 128. Z return to the next stage of 
my policy, my legislation for the maintenance 
of your navy in which you sustained. 

4. Gredeis. The heads of the symmoriae 
commonly found a contractor to take the 
whole responsibility of the trierarchy for a 
fixed sum, generally a trifle under the esti- 
mate which they gave to their partners, so 
that when the partners had paid their share 
of the estimate, the heads of the symmoriae 
had recouped their advance to the contrac- 
tors without any expense to themselves, or 
at any rate only paid as much as the poorest. 
As the technical privilege of dreAcia did not 
include exemption from the trierarchy, the 
exact force here will be, ‘They spent little 
or nothing, and were free of all other bur- 
dens.’ 

10. Tdg wapacxevis. Reiske adds vav- 
Tuas, which is given as a yp. in 2. 

nev d&yava roGrov go with elovAGor, 

not with ypadels. Cp. Aesch. in Ctes. § 

192 ef rie eloion ypagiy, and Dem. de Cor. 
§ 13 elo@AGov rijv ypagny. 

§§ 129-131. Here, also, I prove that my 


policy was disinterested ; by pointing to those 
who would bave paid big to buy me off, 
baving a strong interest in doing so. 

12. xalro. wéoa ypfyara. Demo- 
sthenes returns to the charge of corruption, 
evidently one of the strongest parts of Ae- 
schines’ case. 

13. 4 tovs Seurépous kai tplrovs. These 
only paid as much as the poorest, while they 
might be almost as rich as the heads of the 
partnership, and so were interested in the 
existing system almost as much as the heads, 
though they had not the same chance as the 
latter of recouping themselves entirely. 

S&BSévar. The infinitive without da» 
shews that the offer was actually made. 

14. kataBaévra. The present xara- 
BddAorra is harder, and MS. authority is not 
very trustworthy in the case of the doubling 
of a letter: else authority is for it. 

15. fav év drewpoota. ‘Let it drop on 
affidavit,’ by which course Demosthenes 
would have escaped the personal consequences 
of a conviction on a ypag?) wapaydpew 

18. pucpa wal odBédv. ‘ Little or nothings" : 
more exactly, ‘ Little, in fact nothing. 
logical] form is more natural in English, tas 
rhetorical in Greek. 


§§ 131-135. IIEPI TOY STESANOY. 175 


do” awdpous Tey rodtTaev exirpiBovaw, ex dé TOU é“ov vouou TO 
yiryvopevoy Kara Thy ovciay éxacrov TiMévat, Kat dvoiy épavn 
Tpinpapxos O Tis wias Exros Kai déxaTos wpdrepov ouvTeAns" 
ovde yap Tpinpapyxous ert wvoupaCov éavrovs, GAAG ouvredcis. 


1Sl wore 69 TavTa AvOjva Kai py Ta dixata Toteiv avayxacOivat, 5 


183 


183 


10), 


@ ~ 
oux €70' & te ovx édidocay. Kai por Acye wpwrov ev TO 
é A @ 
Wigicua xa? 6 eicnAOov ryv ypadny, cira Tovs KaTaddyous, 
id 9 “a 8 5) 
TOv T ek TOU TPOTEpoU yOuoU Kat Tov KaTa TOY Euov. Néye. 


WHOIZMA. 


(Em &pxovros TloAvkAdous, pnvds Bondpojudvos exry ent déxa, 10 
gudrs mpuravevovons ‘Irnodwvr(dos, Anuoabévns Annoodévovs Tlata- 
vievs elojveyxe vdpov" tpinpapxixoy adyrt rot mporépov, cal dy at 
ovvréhetcat hoay téy tpinpdpxev’ xal emexeipordyycey 7 BovA? Kal 
6 Shpos’ cal danveyxe tapavduar Anpoodéver TlarpoxAfjs PaAveds, 
kal rd wépos trav Wiper ob AaBay daérive ras mevraxooias Spaxpas.] x5 


Dépe by Kai Tov Kadov xaTadoyor. 


KATAAOTLO2Z. 


(Tots rpinpdpxous xadetoOat emt riv tpijpy cuvexxaldena éx tov ey 
Tots Adxots cuvreAcrav, and elxoot xal wévre érdy els rerrapdxorra, 


én toov tH xopryla xpopevovs. | 20 
Dépe dy Tapa TovTov Tov ex Tov Euov vouou KaTaXoYyov. 


KATAAOTO2. 


[Tods rpindpxovs alpeioOar éxi riv rpinpyn and THs otclas xara 
rlunow, and tardvrop déxa’ day 8¢ tAEdvwY 7 ovola droreripnpevy ° 
7 xpnudrwv, kara tov dvadoytopuon Ews tpiav mAolwy Kal danperixod 7 a5 
Aetroupyia forw. Kata THY avriy be dvadoylay ~otw Kai ols éAdrrwv 
ovola éott réy déxa taddvrey, eis ovvrédciay ovvayopévois elf 1a 
3éxa rdAavra. | 


*Apa ye wixpa BonOjoat trois révyow iuov doxd, } wtcpa 


20. xpwpévous] Sic A et socii: ceteri plerique xpdépevov, quod fortasse nonnihil omissum 
esse indicat. 


¥. rovs xarahéyous. The lists were § 135. Was my law unimportant to the 
read at full, and the comparative liabilities poor or to the rich, who might bave bought 
of well-known rich men superseded com- i off. I may boast of more than my courage 
ment, and justified the sarcastic rd» maddy and impunity. 
waradoyov below, § 133. 2g. tots wévnow dpdv. A very adroit 
§ 132. [Decree.] appeal to the selfish interests of the court, 
§§ 133, 134. [Registers of trier- implying that the poorest of the jury were 
archs. } still liable to serve as trierarchs. 
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§§ 136-139. 
dvahioat dv TOU py Ta ciKaLa roreiv Oi wAOVCLOL; OU ToilvUY 
Ovoy TH My kabupeivas Tavra ceuvuvopmal, oude TH yeapeis 
amocpuyeiv, GAAa Kal TO cumpéporra Getvat TOV vopOY kat TO 
meipay epyw Raenae. mavra ‘yap Tov ToAeuOV Tov a7o-136 

5 oTOAWY ‘yeyvomeveor KaTa TOV vopov TOV é€KoVv oux ixeTnpiay 
€Onxe tTpiypapxos ovdets wwmrol to adicovpevos Tap Uuiy, OUK 
év ouuxig exaQeCero, ovy Uo Tey amrorTo\éwy 20e6n, ou 
Tpuipas our’ ew karadnpbeica amrwAero TH Toe, our’ avrou 
areheipOr ou cuvamevy dvaryea Oat. Kairot Kare, Tous mpore- 187 

10 pous yomous dravra TaUTa eyiyvero. 76 6 atrioy, év Tois 
meow qv TO _Aevroup’yeiv’ TOAAG 6n Ta aovvaTa oveBawvev. 
eyo é é ex Tov ardpev eis Tous ev opous mer iveryKa Tas Tpinpap~ 
xfas" waver’ oy Ta dcovra eyiyvero. kal Lg kat kar avro 188 
TovTO GEids eiue ératvov Tuxely, Ort mavra Ta Towairra ™pon- 

15 povpny ToATeumara, ad’ ov dua Oogau Kat Tima kal Suvauets 
ovveBarvov Th qWoNe' Bacxavov de xat miKpov kat Kaxdnes 
oudev e€oTL WoAlTeva Euov, ovdeE TameEvoY, Ode THS WoAEWS 
avatiov. ‘ravro roivw 00s éxwv ev Te Tois Kara THY TOAW 189 
mohiTevwace Kal ev rois ‘EXAnucois davncopat’ ovre yap év 

307 qWoNet Tas mapa Tay TAovciwy xaptTas uahdov 4 Ta Tey 
TOAA@Y dixata eihouny, ovr’ ev Tois ‘EAAnuxois va Pirlirrov 
dapa cat tiv Eeviay nyannoca avti Tay Kowy aor ois “EX- 
Ano. cuneporrwv. 


1. wovsiv] Sic A et socii: = et ceteri plerique wocety 26éA cy, impedito sensu idque recepe- 
rage B. et S. 7. dmocrodtov] drogréAow 2 u idque legisse scholiasta videtur. 

8. xaraAdneion] Ita A ‘ sp: ceteri et B. et S. cararapOeioa. 11. Aaroupyeiy] 
Nonnulli vel ante vel post hoc verbum yx) StwacGas addunt. 





§ 136. Of the success of my legislation, 

5. txernplav 2Onxe. Almost ‘Set up as 
a suppliant, or ‘Take sanctuary in Muny- 
chia.’ The first clause refers to the privi- 
leges of persons complying with certain cere- 
monies at the hearth or domestic altar of 
the person appealed to—in this case, at the 
national altar of the Assembly in Pnyx; 
the second to the privileges of the special 


shrine of Artemis in Munychia. Cp. Lys. 
are Agorat. § 24. 
o KxaTadndOctoa. Most MSS. 


fea waroAagpciaa: e and 7 are constantly 
interchanged, and =, to mend matters, reads 
inf, dweAhpOn, which is impossible. The 
force of either participle would be much the 
same, except that xaraAng@eioa would give 
the result, and dwodagpbeioa the cause. He 
means, ‘No trireme was in bad condition, 
so that it was captured abroad or afraid to 


put to sea.’ 
§ 137. In jpg da td old code, which 

left the burden on the 
11. ta 480vara. 


‘ The cases of i impos- 
sibility.’ 


Cp. ad § 47. 


§ 138. Of a aia. course of large- 
bearted and noble 
16. Baoxavev al mupov wai racd- 


nOes. All these qualities would make De- 
mosthenes justly odious to individual citi- 
zens; the two he disclaims in the latter half 
of the clause, would offend collective public 


eae 
§ Hes oral ble at bome and abroad. 
: rtiaas cp. above, 
i 


a1. rd SiAlwweu Spa nai rv feviav. 
He had as good a claim to the second, and 


had had as good a chance of the first, as his 
fellow ambassadors, 


140 


~ 4 a ww UA A 
141 Toy hey ow oyor, obs obros ave Kal kare draxveciy Edevye Jo 


§§ 140-143. 


IJEPI TOY STEPANOT. 


177 


“ 0 a ~ a 

‘H yoouat Toivw Aoumoy elvai fot wept TOU KnpvyLaTos elmrety 

Kal Tov evOuveav’ To ‘yap ws Ta dpirra Te éxparroy Kat ola 
a 

mavTos eUvous eiut Kat wpoOumos Toteiv Umas, ixaviog ex TOV 


el onLeveov dednriio Oat pot vouiteo. 


KaiTot Ta peyiora ye Tov 


TeTONTEupEvov Kal men parymeviov emauTyp mapaderre, vrodap- 5 
Bavev apwrov [ev epeciis Tous wept avrod Tov mapavepLou 
AGyous arodovvai me deliv, ec: era, Kav pndev etreo wept TeV Loum cov 
WOAITEVLATWY, OfL0iwsS wap’ vpav éxaoT~ TO cuvedos vrapyew 


pot. 


rept Tw Taparyeypaypeviov yOKLwv, oUTe ma TOUS Beous vuas 
Olmat wavOavesy our’ avros éduvauny cuveivat Tous Todos" 
142 dros oe TH 6pOnv rept Tov OiKaiwy dradeComat. TOTOUTOU 
yap déw reve ws ouK eit vrevOuvos, & viv odros dueBadXe 
Kat duopiCero, &o8’ Gravra Tov Biov bwrevOuvos elvat dporoye 


ov 7 


4 A , ; a 2.) 
‘axexeipixa  weToNiTevpat wap up. 


ry ? ? 
@y MevTOL ye eK 


Ths idias ovaias emaryyerAapevos dedwxa TH dyum, ovdepiav 
IKE pay vrevOuvos eivai pau (axovers Aioxivn 3) ove adAov 
143 ovdéva, old dv rev éwéa apxévrwv Tis wv ruxn. ths yap 


wapayeypaupéver ae A et socii. SrlBadAc] wodAdais dcé- 
Barre omnes praeter =F. pees 7. 8&8exa) + In litura ‘habet zf Toone (omisso 


éwaryye:Adpevos) Hermog. Syrian. 


§ 140. Only the technical details remain ; 
yet I omtt my greatest merits ; but you know 
therm. 

2. 70 ydp «.7.A. ‘The clause setting 
forth; etc. The article is to mark the words 
that follow as a quotation, though the quo- 


tation is not verbatim. 
kal wempayplvov : 


5. © 
cp. above, §§ 13, 72. 

8. dpolws. A sort of secondary equiva- 
lent for Sues, with an additional shade of 
meaning. One might say Syos answers to 
‘just the same,’ and dyolas to ‘equally 
well.’ Spoe implies a sharp contrast be- 
tween the protasis and apodosis, dyolws that 
the former is a reserve which does not 
really affect the integrity of the latter. 

§ 141. Aeschines bas confused the matter, 
I will put it simply. 

10. Svaxux@v. Because Aeschines has 
boasted of his arrangement as the only legi- 
timate and reasonable one, Demosthenes 
calls it a muddle; perhaps, too, there is a 
touch of sarcasm on the very elaborate 
manner in which Aeschines goes over the 


ground. 
11. Tv wapayeypapnévay v 


papp Spev: cp 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 201. The laws alleged 


to be violated were written beside the de- 
eree in stating the indictrfent. 

12. pavOaveay..cuvetvas. ‘I do not 
suppose you could follow what he said, for 
my part I could not understand what he 
meant,” ae 


§ 142. I admit my perpetual responsibility 
Jor the public money: for my free gifts Iam 
not Ag parton an bour. 

. Gwavra rev Blov. ‘All my life,’ 
sven ‘after my accounts are passed ; dm , 
Siaxexelpaa 4 wewoAtrevya, ‘For all my 
acts administrative or political,’ though legal 
accountability only extends to the first. 

17. A regular form of 
donation in public assemblies. The dveAct- 
Oepos of Theophrastus goes out when the 

€Arat, otherwise called émdéces, begin. 

18. déxobas Aloyivy. As Aeschines 
had dilated, ‘If Demosthenes says,’ etc., 
when Demosthenes makes the exact state- 


‘ment anticipated, he naturally turns round, 


‘I say... you hear I do.’ 

19. wav tvvia & pxévrev. This office was 
the oldest and in a sense the highest, there- 
fore the most strictly responsible. 

§ 143. No law would impose such a tyran- 


nical responsibility. 


178 AHMOZSOENOTS §§ 144-146. 
éort vOLLOS Tocauras adixias Kat urcavOpenias perros wore 
Tov dévra Tt Tay iStcov Kat Toujcavra mparyna piravOpwroy 
Kat rrddepov Tis Xaprros: mev amoorepeiv, eis Tous ouKodar- 

Tas 0° dryewy, Kal TovTOUS é ent Tas evOuvas oy eowKey epioravas ; : 
souce els. ea O€ prow otros, detarw, Kayo orepko Kat ove 
WHTOUAL. aN’ ovK cory, o avdpes “AOnvaior, ann’ otros 144 
Sopa ers Ort emt Te Oewpx@ TOTe av eréduxa Ta _ Xp 
para, “ emyverev avrov,” gyoiv, “4 BovrAgy vrevOuvoy Svyra.” 
ov Tepi TOUT wy ve ovdevos, ov vmrevOuvos iY, arn’ éd’ ols 

to éméduxa, re) ounopayra. G@AAa Kat TeXoToLOs jo Oa, gnyci. 
rai dia ye TovTo opBis exnvoupny, Sri TravnAwpeva erédexa 
Kat OuK eAXoytCounv. Oo Mev yap Aoyiopmos evOuviov Kat TeV 
eCeracdvrey Tpocdeirat, 4 de _Soped Xapitos Kai Emaivou dixaia 
éori Tuyxaverv" dedarep TauT’ éyparpev Oot rept euov" Ort e 145 

1§ OUTW TavTA ov povoyv ev Tots vopots, GAAa Kat év Tois Umer 
pars Berry pera, eyo badies mwodhaxdOev delEw. ™ parr ov 
pev yap Navoixdys oTparnyov, ep’ ols amo Tov idtev T POET O, 
aroAAaKts errepaverat up ua eO Gre Tas acidcas Aic- 
Tuykos edwke Kal maw Xapidnuos, éorepavovyro" eQ ovroci 

ao N. comrdnepos mwodAav yew emiorarns ay, eg’ ols ewédexe, 
Teriunrat. oXEeTALOv yap av ein TOUTS ye, ci TH TWA apxnv 146 


oe 82] ele 82 rode cvxopayras A et socii. ¥. éwdBexa] Edeuca 
2A et a 5. tperépos] = et volgo ap hperépos. Statim pro #éeow, EOecrw habent 
Marcellinus Sopates Dind. Sre] Fieri potest, ut scholiasta Src legerit, cum 
asserat Charidemum Diotimumque tum pais coronatos esse, cum magistratu se abdica- 
vissent. Sed omnes optimi codd. Sre habent. 1g. obrogt) obros ZFTSN wv. 


3. alg rods cuxopdvrag 8 dyew. Be- Dindorf adopt ecw from quotations. Cp. 


cause if the accounts of free gifts were 
checked, it would be by sycophants. 

§ 144. There is a difference between ac- 
counts and generosity, 

7: oucodavrawv. ‘He is a sycophant 
when he says.’ One might connect this 
perhaps still more closely with ot« forw 
(which answers to ef 84 gnaw above, not 
g@now below). Then the sense will be, 
‘Such a law does not exist; but Aeschines 
does exist, he is a sycophant : why, he says,’ 
etc. If so, there should ait 3 colon instead 
of a comma after cuxopayr 

8. i Bovdy. gd aap "Aeschines con- 
duct in an invidious light, as having attacked 
Ctesiphon after the Senate had approved 
his motion. So the Scholiast remarks, here 
and on § 153. 

§ 145. Which bas often been recognised 
tn the case of otbers. 

16. Oeow. So the MSS. Bekker and 


below, § 339. 

17. NavowA‘js was appointed to com- 
mand the troops sent to Phocis in 352 B.C., 
proposed Aeschines as ambassador to Philip, 
and supported him on histriaJ. Afterwards 
he acted with Demosthenes, and lent his 
name to the decrees drawn up by the latter 
after Chaeronea. 

18. Avénpos. A wealthy and patriotic 
citizen, whose surrender was demanded by 
Alexander. 

19. Xapl8npos of Oreus, naturalised 
at Athens, a condottiere who ultimately 
settled in the interest of Athens, or rather 
of the enemies of Macedon. He was put 
to death by the Persian court, having entered 
the service of Darius. 

obreof. As Neoptolemus was present, 
the decree in his honour is naturally omitted. 

§ 146. Which proceed on a natural prin- 
ciple, and shall be established by documents. 


§§ 147-149. 


TIEPI TOT STEPANOT. 


179 


 Gpxovre 4% deddvat rq wed Ta éavrou dia Thy apxny un eké- 


147 


148 


149 


g Ln) “~ 
ora, y tev doGevreav ayti Tov KopicacOa 
@ 4 le ~ 
Or: roivw trait’ adrnOq Aéyw, A€ye TA 
o 
TOUTOLS yeyevnueva avta NaBwv. eye. 


apw eOuvas ipeter. 
S alniars po Ta 


VHO@IZMA. 


["Apxav Anydvixos PAveds, BondpopiGvos exry per elxdda, yroun 
BovAjjs xat djpov, KadAlas Ppedppwos etwev Sri Soxet tH BovdAT xat 
tT) On orepavGca: Navotxdrdéa rov én rév SrAav, Ste "AOnvalwy 
Onrdiray duryrlwy dvrev éy "IuBp@ Kat BonOovvrwy tots xarotnotow 


"AOnvale» trav vijcov, ob dvvaydvov Pidwvos rot ent ris dvoKHoews 10 


Kexeiporovnuévov bd tovs xemuGvas mAeSoat Kal piaPodtoricat Tovs 
émAfras, éx ris ilas ovclas wxe wal ovx eloénpafe tov dijpov, cat 
dvayopedoa roy orépavoy Avovvolos tpaypdois xawwois. | 


ETEPON YWH®IZMA. 


[Etze KadAlas ®pedpptos, aputdvewy Aeydvrav Bovdjs yvoun, 15 


érevdn XapBnpos 6 emi rév daActGv, anocradeis els Dadrapiva, 
Kat Ardrisos 6 emt trav trrdwy, ev rh ém rod morapod paxp TGV 
oTpatiwtay tway tnd tov Toveulwy oxvrev0érvtav, éx rév ldlov 
dvadwparwy xabémtocay tovs veavioxovs donlow dxraxoclats, d¢dd- 


x9at tH Bova Kal rp dj orepavGoas Xapldnyoy cal Acdrysov xpro@ 20 


oTepavey, xal dvayopevoas Tavabnvaiots rots peydAots ey te yupvix@ 
é&yéu xal Acovvaciots tpaypdois Kasvois* tis 82 dvayopetaews éxiedn- 
Onvas Oecpoberas, npurdves, &ywvoOéras. | 


Tovroy éxacros, Aioxivn, ris mev apxns is Fpxev vrev- 


Ouvos fv, ep’ ols & exredavolro, ov>x UreiOuvos. ovKoty oud’ 38 
4A 


A Ae ? b) ’ La. 4 8 ~ > *« a ar 
eyo TavTa yao dixaia cor’ POL TEP’ THY GUTwWY TOS Aas 


énrov. 


9 4 ” 9 a 3 Q ~ 9 a 3 ? 4 
CTEOOKA EMALYOULA ta TQavuTa, OUK WY Y CTECOOKa 


vrevOuvos. Jpxov Kat dédwxa ye evOivas exeivwy, ox av ewe~ 


dwoxa. 
@ a 9 4 
ot Aoylioral, ov KaTnyopes ; 


§ 147. [Decree in bonour of Nausicles.} 

IX. Sorifjoa. Usually with the 
dative. 

12. ot eloéwpate tov Sipov. As we 
say, ‘Did not get it in from the people.’ 

§ 148. [Decree in bonour of Charidemus 
and Diotimus.] 

15. wpurdveev .. yvepey: cp. § 46 init. 

16. 6 dai trav Sahuriav' cp. § 47, 6 éwi 


Tov Suhew. 

22. THe 82 dvayopetoews EmperyOfivar 
x.t.A. A scarcely credible arrangement, 
says Dindorf. 

§ 149. Each of these owed account for bis 
oficial duty: not for bis free gifts. Their 
case ts mine. I gave free vite: I passed 


vy A’, ad’ adixws jpta; efra wapwy, Gre me etoiryov 


"my accounts unopposed by you. 


§ 149. Here Demosthenes’ argument 
really concedes the technical objection urged 
by Aeschines, that the crown was proposed 
at a time when the letter of the law forbade 
him to be crowned. He only replies, the 
spirit of the law was not violated. I was 
crowned for matters independent of my ac- 
counts: my accounts were all right, as is 
witnessed by your silence: there is no dis- 
credit from them to balance the credit of 
my free gift. It may be said that wat dé- 
Saud ye «7A. is an attempt to make a 
point from the delay in the action: Ae- 
schines could not deny that the crown wonld 
now be legal. 


N2 


Ba 


180 AHMOZS@ENOTS §§ 150-1 54-. 
“Iva rolvw eidjre Sri avros ovTds pot Maprupe: ép’ ols 150 

ovx vrevOuvos Hv eorepavarba, AaBwv avayvoht To Wapicha 

Srov +d ypadév wo. ols yap ov éyparparo roi a poBou- 


~ t 7 a 
Aevmaros, TovTos 4 didKee cuxoparyTav dhavycera. eye. 


5 WHOIZMA. 


[Eat Spxovros Et@ueddous, mvaveyiGvos evdry amdvros, pudys 151 
mpuravevovons Oluntdos, Krnowpav Aewodévors *Avaddvorios einen, 
ered Anpoodérns AnpooBevous Tlasanceds yevdpevos exysednrrys THS 
réy retyGv emoxevgs Kal mpocavaddoas els ra Epya and THs iSlas 
obalas tpla rddavra éxédwxe raira Te Syuq, Kal emt rod Oewprxod 
xaracradels erédwxe rots ex Tavay TGY puvdGv Oewpois éxartov pviis els 152 
Ovolas, 3ed6x0at TH Bovdjj cal rH Biju TE ’AOnvalev érawéoa: Anpo- 
cbéynv Anpoobévors Taavtéa aperis Evexa cal xadoxayadlas fs Exwv 
dcareAc? ey ravrl xaip@ els Tov dfpor roy "APnvalwy, cal orepavacat 
xpvag orepdve, xai dvayopeicat roy orépavon ev TH edt py Arovvaiois 
rpaywdois Kaivois’ tis 38 dvayopetcews emyednOivat Tov dywyo- 
6érny. | . 

Ovxoiy & uty éxéduxa, rabr’ éoriv, dy ovdey ob yeyparpar’ 158 
& dé dnow 4 Bovdy deiv avri rovtev yeverOar wot, Tait’ eoO 
20 & Sides. TO AaBelv ody Ta diddmeva Smodoyav Evvouov elvat, 
7d xdpw rovrwv arodotva: wapavduwy ypape. 6 dé wapro- 
ynpos GvOpermos Kai Oeois éxOpos xat Bacxavos Svras qoios 
vig dv ain pos Oeav; ovx 6 ToLOvTOS ; 

Kal pny repi rod y w Te Ocarpe xnpurrec@at, To pev 164 

25 pupraces pupious KexnpvxOa: ma aXelrw xat TO ToAAakis auros 
éorepaviocba: mpdrepov. adda mpos Oewv ouTw oxaos ef Kat 
avaicOyros, Aioyivn, dor’ ov .divacrat AoyloarOar Gre TH poev 


10 


15 


OoT 
o~ Aa 9 

orepavouner Tov avrov éxea Cidov 6 arépavos, Srrov av avap- 
“”~ ~ ~ 9 ~ 

pnOn, rou de Tay arepavowvruy évexa ouupepovros ev TY Oca- 


13- Tiqvaviéa] Masaya & B. et 8. 27. Sivaca] STS drs. 


§ 150. His silence on parts of the decree, 
proves that be knew what I was crowned for 
lay outside my accountability. 

3. ols .. oa The clauses in the 
decree (vide ad § 151 sq.) which he did not 
prosecute, will prove that those he did pro- 
secute were selected maliciously and cap- 
tiously. The point, as fairly represented by 
the compiler of the documents, is that the 
indictment does not recite anything corres- 
ponding to Anpoodérns .. Ovoias. 

: cp. also § 10 above. 
$§ 151, 152. [ Decree in bonour of Demo- 
stbenes. | 


gift, and denounce a 


§ 153. Is it not execrable to receive a 
grateful return? 

a1. 7d..ypagea. ‘He admits that my 
gifts might be accepted lawfully: it is the 
expression of gratitude for them which he 
prosecutes as illegal.’ 

§ 154. As to the details I waive precedent ; 
but is the publicity of the reward the tnterest 
of the recetver or the giver? Of the latter be 
wishes to provoke emulation. 

27. Gov’ ob Bivacw. So the best MSS.: 
volgo d¢vac6a:, which arose from homoe- 
oteleuton, and violates the rule of Sere with 
the infinitive taking pj. 


155 


156° 


IIEPI TOY STE®PANOT. 181 


§§ 155-157. 
Tp! yityverat TO Kipuyea ; 5 of yap dxovoavres Gravres eis 
76 morelv eo TH wow TpoTperovrat, Kat Tous awrodidévras 
Thy Xdpw padAov eravoio: Tov orepavoupevou’ dtorep Tov 
vo [Lo rovrov 4 worss yeypadev. Aéye 3 avrov por TOV 
yonov AaBov. 


NOMOZ. 


["Oaous orepavoior ries tép diipoor, ras dvayopeboes rap area 
voy troveicbar ey avrois éxdorous tots (dlots d7jpors, éay a Twas 
6 dijpos 6 roy "ASnvalwy i  BovAd oredavot rovrovs 8 éfeivat 
dv rp Oeatpp Arovvalors dvayopeveaGat. | 


"Axovers, Aioxi yn, TOU vomou Aéeyovros capios, wAny ea 

Tivas 6 Ojuos F mn 9 BovAn Vadionra: Tovrous de Gvaryopevereo. 

vl ody, é Tadaitwpe, cuxo yreis ; ; TL AOYous wharves ; 5 rt 
3 

@avTov ovK edreBopiCas €xi Tovrots; GA’ ovd aioxuver pio- 


19 


vou Sixny eioaywv, ouK GdienpaTros ovdevos, Kal vouous TOUS 15 


fey perarowy, Tav oOo aatpioy pépn, obs Srous dixatov Hv 
avaryeynoanes Gat Tois ye Cpemoxdat Kara TOUS voMousS papuei- 


157 70a ; mera rotavra wom eyes & dei Tpoceivat T? Snpo- 


TKKG, womep avdpidvra éxdedwxas Kara suyypadyy, er’ ov 
éxovra a mpooiixey ex Tis ovyy pais ronuts Opmevos, F oye 
TOUS Snmorixous, GN’ ov Tots mpoyuaat Kat Tois wokTeypart 
ytyvwoKopuevous, Kat Bogs pyra Kat appyra ovouaCwr, OOTEp 


12. Sfjpos] dijpos Lyra: legisse videtur Schol. ; nisi forte id tanquam glossema deduxerit 


ex textu legis fortasse accuratiore. 
nonoulli, 


3. Tov vopov ToOrev. The law has been 
implicitly referred to already, still we should 
have had rév8¢ in Thucydides. 

§ 155. [Law.] 

g- orepavot. This cannot be reconciled 
with the terms in which Aeschines pleads to 
the law (in Ctes. § 33) below, § 156. Two 
MSS. read orepartonras instead of ¥nplor- 
va, aod the same conjecture is found in the 
margin of better MSS.; but the tone of the 
discussion shews, if proof were needed, that 
Grépayot is too strong. 

§ 156. The law is plain, and you are 
malicious or mad. 

§ 156. You hear, Aeschines, the law 
speaks plainly, ‘ except in the case of a vote 
of the senate and people, then proclamation 
may be made.’ You wretch, where is the 
excuse for your calumnies, and all the words 
you put together? Why not take hellebore 


in margine habent 


15. tovs pév}] Om. pr. eo te ae 


after this? Are you really not ashamed of 
bringing an action for pure spite and for no 
wrong whatever, of garbling some laws and 
mutilating others, though as the court is 
sworn to vote according to law, it was but 
fair to let them hear the laws at full? 

Ir. way .. 8 Sipos.. ydlonra. The 
Scholiasts are unanimous in regarding Ae- 
schines’ interpretation of the law as the 
true one. 

§ 157. Then you describe the qualifica- 
tion of the statesman, and indulge in ribaldry. 

19. Gowep .. yw ‘As if 
you had contracted for a statue, and the 
statue sent did not fulfil the conditions of 
the contract, or as if statesmen nee peat 
could be judged by theory inst of by 
their acts.’ Cp. Aesch. in Ctes. §§ 168 
sqq.: and for the construction, ibid. § 14a 


182 AHMO3@ENOYS §§ 158-160. 
ee duatns, & a got Kat To ow yevet ™pocerrwv, ouK enol. xalrot 168 
kal TOUTO, W Gvdpes "AGrvaion. eye Aowdopiay KaTnyopias 
Tour drahépew myoupat, T® Thy jev KaTiyopiav QOH AT 
Exe, wv ev Tois vouors elolv at Teecopiat, Thy oe Aowdopiay | 
& Pracdyuias, ds xara tiv abray picw Tois éxOpots wept ah- | 
Aphov ouuBaiver Neveu. olxodopiioat de Tous ™ poryovous Tauri | 
va _duxcarripia tareidnca oux ta ounreEavres Uuas es TavTa | 
GTO TV tOlov KaKws TO. ardppnta A€éywpev aAAFOUS, GAnN’ | 
Wa ekedéeyywuer, day Tis ndixyxes Tt Tuyxavn THY oA. 
10 TQUTA TOlVUY eidwsS Aloxivns ovdev HTTOV €“OU WopTrevery Gyr 159 
‘* OU KaTnyopely ei\ero. ov may oud! evrav@a éAaTTov EXwov 
dias corey aren Oeiv. iidn é emt Tavra Topevcouat, TocoU- 
Toy avrov epericas. worepov oe TIS, Aloxinn, THs. mroAews 
éxOpov Hy euov ecvat Pas emov dijdov Sri. ira ov wey ay | 
15 Tap énov dikny Kata Tovs vopous brép TOUT WY AaBeiv, elrep | 
HOLKOUY, cedures, év rais evOivats, év Tals ypapais, ev rais 
aAAaus Kpiceow" ov. O° eyo pev adeos dract, Trois vomuots, 
To Xpove, Th a pobec nia, To xexpio Oat wept wavrey woN\akis 
mporepoy, TO undercorore kedeyxOivat pndev Upas adiKkav, TH 
20 monet co } xréov } y éXarroy dvarynn Tav ye onpocia wexpay- 
MEV peereivat This dons, evraiba aryvrnkas; Opa hy TovToV 
uev exOpos fs, euot de mpooroiy. 


160 


22. dxot] Ita S@ pr. F pr yp. s B. et S.: ceteri et volg. eude. 


& dydins. Ribaldry was used at ‘to have the worst’ of a contest, it is poe- 


ji ‘Eleusinia and the Anthesteria, also at 
the country Dionysia. The allusion to these 
and to mysteries of any kind, would be 
insulting to Aeschines. 

§ 158. Which is irresponsible, as it in- 
volves no legal crimes. 

xalrot kal ro0ro. ‘Though there is 
this to say’ [though Aeschines’ accusations 
are too vague to deserve a reply], ‘it is 
worth while to point out the difference 
there is in my judgment between invective 
and impeachment ; the first is the expression 
of dislike, the second specifies punishable 
breaches of law. 

6. ovpBaiva goes with xara rihy abrav 
gvow, as we say, ‘What it comes natural 
to them to say;’ the extent to which they 
indulged in such invective, would be mea- 
sured by their moderation of character. 

§ 159. Sull it must be met. As my enemy, 
not the enemy of Atbens, you sbould bave 

ed me where I could be punisbed. 

11. o8 pryv....dweAOety. ‘However, 
even here I must give him as good as he 
brings ;’ yet, as dAarroy Zxey is generally 


sible that here it means, ‘Siace he has tried to 
force me into bad language, he shall have 
his will.’ 

13. wérepov .. elvar ij. As in § ITO, 
Demosthenes suggests the answer that he is 
leading up to, though he formally declines 
to give it at once. Compare also D. de F. 
oe p. 405, § 228, Olynth. I. p. 14 extr., § 


ne 160. Instead you take an opportunity of 


discrediting Athens, where it is impossible to © 


punish me. 

17. TOUS VOpOLS .. xpév@ are the 
securities to which Demosthenes is en- 
titled by positive and natural law, a) 
mpo@eopig is the union of both: yet the 
difference between r@ ypévy and rp spobe- 

opig is almost slight enough to justify 
Reiske’s suspicion that the former is a gloss 
upoo the latter. 

Ig. TH wéAw.. dwhvyraxag, ie. To 
prosecute the mover of a vote of thanks to 
me for recommending policy which Athens 
adopted, must discredit Athens, yet that is 
the ground you choose. 
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§§ 161-164. IIEPI TOY STEPANOY. 188 

"Exedy rolvw 4 wev evoeBys Kat dixaia ios aac dé- 
decrat, dei dé pe, dos Eoixe, Kairep ov gidoAoidopov dvra puce., 
cia Tas Ure TovToU Bracdnulas eipnucvas avti ro\\ey Kai 
Wevdav ara ravayxadrar’ etreiv wept avrov, cai deitat Tis 


“A A ry e jo @ 4 “A ~ ? 8 4 
@v KQl Tivwy PAdLws OUTwS apyer TOU Kaxws eye, Kat AOYouS 5 


4 P ‘ 9 68 9 4 é 0 9 A wv “~ f 
TtyasS (agvoet, auTos ELPNKWS TiS OUVK GY WKYNnCcE TwWV MeT ploy 


162 avOperav pbeyEarba: -—ei yap Aiaxos % ‘PadauarOus 4 Mi- 


vos iv KaTyyopwy, G\Aa MH TTEpMOAGYoS, TepitpLpa aYyopGs, 
GAeOpos ypaumareus, ovK dv avrov oluat ToiavT’ eireiv ov 


aA @ 9 a 4 ’ a 9 , 
dv ovrws exayxOeis Aoyous wopicacba, womrep ev Tpaypoig 19 


~ oO ~ a @# + 9 A a 4 ~ 4 g 
Bowyvra & yi Kai HALe Kal apern kal ra rovavra, Kat wadw 
e a Y 
cuverw Kai waidelay emixadovmevoy, { Ta KaNa Kat Ta aloypa 
~ A ~ 
tayvyviokera’ Tavra yap dywov0ev yxover’ avrov AeyorTos" 


168 coi de aperis, & xaOappa, } Trois cois Tis peroucia;  Kadav 
4 uy Towvreov tis diayvwois; mwoOev was akiuobévris wow 15 


de s , A ? A a e ® A 

¢ watdeias woe Oéuis prnoOivat, As Trav pev ws adrnOas TeTVXN- 
4 ? a # a e ~ a 9 Ar 9 a Aa 

xorwy oud dv els elo: wept avrov TovovToy ovdey, GANG Kav 
a ? a 7,’ @ 

erépov Adyovros epvOpiacae, Trois 0 amodkaPeiot pev wowep 
4 

ov, Kpoorooupevois & vx avacOncias TO Tos aKovorTas 


9 a a @ 4 ry 
adyeiv roweiv, Grav éywow, ov TO doKeiv TotovTots elvat 20 


mwepier rev. 


164 Otc aropiy & 5 tt xpy wept cov Kai Trav cov eineiv, 


arop@ Tot xpwrov pyncOe, worep’ ws 6 waTHp cov Tpduns 
édovheve wap’ ’EAriag rp mpds re Onoel didackovr: ypap- 


Mara, xoimxas waxeias exw Kat EvAov, 4 ws 4 pwTNP goU 


2. 8&) 32 p, profecto ex grammatici 
otpe | w Act soe 

§ 161. Aescbines’ calumnies compel me to 
indicate bis character; 

1. &wacv. If this is the dative of the 
instrument, ‘ by the whole argument,’ if not, 
‘in all the points raised.’ 

2. 86 8é pe. One MS. alters 32 to 3), 
in order to make the construction consistent : 
the truth is that the apodosis is suppressed : 
it would virtually be an anticipation of 
.§ 164 sq. ote dwopiw 82 «.7.A. 

5.6 . ‘*Unscrupulously,’ as one 
who had nothing to lose. 

Aébyovus rivas Several MSS. 
have tivds, ‘And pulls some phrases (of 
mine) to pieces’ (Aesch. in Ctes. §§ 72, 
166), while he himself has been talking in 
the worst taste possible. This is so much 
more obvious a reading as to be suspicious, 
and rivas is more forcible in sense, though 


eee 6. rhvag] rivdes FLD prox. Sa- 
24. "EAalg] "EAwidg pr. & et Tiberius, EAwi6g sec. =. 


irregular in construction. It should strictly 
be, ris dy Adyous rivas Siagvpe or iva abrde 
elpnxas Adyous rivas Sacdpe, tr. ‘ What 
sort of phrases he thinks it safe to mangle, 
though he has said,’ etc. 

§ 162. For be bas brought charges and 
made pretensions no man of character would 


8. weplrpyppa. So wepirpipua dady 
Ar. Nub. 447. 260. Perhaps the rhythm 
from oweppoddyos .. SAcOpos may suggest a 
quotation from a comedy, if so, ypappareds 
would be substituted wapd spog3oxlay for 
the close of the line. 

§ 163. Fou bave no right to such pre- 
tensions: men who bave would not make 
them. 
§§ 164, 165. I shall only disgrace myself 
by telling you what you know of bis family, 


184 AHMOZ@ENOYS §§ 165-167. 
a a , 9 “ e ~ A ~ a 
Tois eOnuepivois yauors ev TH KAaTin TH pos TH KadaMiTy 
“Hp xpepueyn tov caddy avdptavra xal rprrayeuorny axpov 
9 o t 4 9 9 @ e fs g e 4 ”~ 
efeOpebe ce. GAN ws O Tpinpavdns Populwr, 6 Aiwvos Tov 165 
Ppeappiov dovros, aveotncey avrny amo TavTns THs KaNis 
9 r 9 a a A 2 a a A 9 ~ a 4 fo 
Sépyacias; adXa vy Tov Ala Kat rovs Oeous oxvo un wept cou 
Ta wWpocnkovTa Aéywv avros ov wWpocyKovras euavrp ddte 
aponpicOa Aoyous. Taira pmev obv éaow, am avrov de wy 
avros BeBioxey apkouar’ ovde yap wv eruxev ivy, adr’ ols 6 
djmos xarapara. owe yap wore—, dhe reyo; xOes pev 166 
10 Uv Kai wpwnv Gu ’AOnvaios xat pyrwp yéyove, Kai dvo auA- 
AaBas wpoobels roy wey warépa avri Tpdunros éroincey ’Arpo- 
unrov, Ty de prepa ceuvas wavy L'AavcoOéay wvduacer, nv 
“Eprovoay Gravres tcact xaXoupevnv, €k Tov wavyra ‘Troteiy Kat 
wacxew Syrovert Tavrnys Tis exwvupias Tuxovcay’ wéOev yap 167 


2. “Hp~] Om. A et socii: npaw in ¥ 
debeat, vid. annot. 
dy ys) Ady, om. ZBFST ty B. et S. 


post 0082 ydp .. caraparas ponit =. 


éwAavaro. 
minus bene verbis accommodari possunt. 


2. “Hpw. <A proper name (cp. Demos. 
de F. L. p. 419, § 279) to be written thus, 
as there the best MSS. give “Hpw for the 
genitive. xadaplrp is not a proper name, 
but a cant word for a surgeon; even apart 
from the question of orthography, the posi- 
tion of the article proves that «aAaplrp, not 
pox, is the epithet. 

vov «aAddv dv8piavra. As we say, 
‘The fine figure of a man.’ There is a 
double sneer at Aeschines’ good looks and 
at his pretensions to be the model states- 
man: cp. above, § 157, ®owep dvdpidvra 
éxBeBauds. For Aeschines’ personal appear- 
ance, see Life. It may be added that «adds 
dy8pids was a common pet name for a child, 
‘pretty puppet.’ 

At the end of this section was added dAAd 
wayres {cac: Taira, way tyd pi) Adyw. 
Most good MSS. omit it: can it be merely 
a gloss on the following dAAd? 

8. of8¢ ydp x.7.A. This is Demosthenes’ 
reply to Aeschines’ criticism on his maternal 
descent as a disqualification for public life 
(in Ctes. §§ 168 sqq.) I confine myself to 
his personal history, ‘for his parentage was 
not simply mean, it was infamous;’ his 
parents belonged to a class which is included 
in the solemn public imprecations, and there- 
fore he is naturally disaffected to the public. 
It is mentioned in the margin of %, that 
some proposed to transpose the clauses 
ravra .. dpfoya: and od? .. carapara:. 


14. Post wé6@ev 
ea addenda esse quae memoratur Hermogenes, evdyovs épf 
Ex ipsius Hermogenis verbis videri potest ea potius ad § 324 fuisse: sed ibi 


scriptum est. Utrum « subscribi an adscribi 


Quod ad calcem hujus § addebatur, dAAd wdvres tcac: ravra, way 


7. ov] Om. pr. ¥: ravra pey ...dpfopas 
GddoGev Reiskio videbantur 


BoSca xara way 7d Oépos 


Some refer dw érvye to dy BeBlaxer, but 
this does not explain the genitive. 
§ 166. Whom be bas capriciously digni- 


fied. 
g. dpe yap. The ydp serves merely to 


continue the sense, and to introduce the 
narrative of Aeschines’ life. Its English 
equivalent would be, ‘ Well, after a long 
time: a long time do I say, why it was 
only yesterday or the day before,’ etc. He 
interrupts the narrative before it is fairly 
begun, to shew that Aeschines had reason to 
be ashamed of his family, or at least behaved 
as if he was. 

_ 10. Sp’ "A@yvatos Kal pfrep yétyove, 
i.e, ‘He was never recognised as a citizen 
till of age to be an orator.’ 

12. Aavxo@éav. Her work-a-day name 
was Glaucis. Aeschines (De F. L. p. 38, § 78) 
mentions her father Glaucus, in a way which 
implies that he was a credit to his descend- 
ants. 

13. “Eywovoay: cp. Ar. Ran, 288 sqq. 
The transformations of this bogy or demon 
were the most remarbable point in her cha- 
racter, so that Demosthenes is probably 
right in his explanation of the nickname, 
but the anonymous biographer of Aeschines 
and other marians suggest, that she 
was 80 called from her ghostly appearance 
in the mysteries : vid. ad § 331. 

14. wart at. These words are 
added by &. ey have very little point 


168 


169 


. 


§§ 168, 169. MEPI TOY STE@ANOY. 185 

Gober 5 GAN’ Sues obrws axapirros ef Kai rovnpos dice 

war’ edevBepos ex dovAou Kat wAovoios ex wrexoU dia Tovrovct 
4 t ms 9 a 

yeyouus ovx Saws xapw avrois exes, adAa picOdcas oauroy 

KaTa Tovrwvi woNtTeve. Kai wept ov mey errs Tis audioBy- 


# “~ “~ 
TOL, ws apa Urep Tis wodews elpycev, eaow & OB veep Tév § 


9 ~ a“ “ 
exOpav pavepas aredelxOn rparruv, -ravta avayryce. 
e 4 aA ~ 
Tis yap vty ovk olde rov axowngicbévra “Avtipovra, 
a 9 ’ 
Os erayye\anevos Piiirry Ta vedpia eumpycay eis THY TWOAW 
e ld ~ a 
HAO; Sv AaBevros euov Kexpuppevov ev Iletpaed xat xara- 
? A 
aTncavros eis rv exxAnciav Bowv 6 Bacxavos ovros «kal 
9 “A “A 
Kexpayos, ws ev Onuoxpatia dewa wowwd Tous nxoras TeV 
“A e 
wodiréy UBpiCwy Kat ex’ oixias PBadiCov avev Vedienaron 
9 e@n 9 , a 9 { e a «¢ 9? 9 A ’ Ul a 
adebijvar eroincey. xai e un 4 Bovdy 4 e& ’Apeiov rayou TO 
~ 9 ? .' a e o » ) 9 o 
xpayua aicOouevy Kal THv UueTépay Gyvolay ev ov déovTt cuL- 
“ 9 A ~ 
BeBnxviav idotca exe(yrnce tov GvOpwrov Kai svA\aBoica 


14. Operépav] In litura habet %, et Dind. 4yerépay a m. pr. scriptum fuisse perhibet. 


in reference to Aeschines’ mother; but if 
it was more natural to speak of Empusa 
turning into everything, than doing or 
suffering everything, this would account for 
the gloss the afterthought. 

§ 167. I will eome to bis own i tude 
and treason. ites 

wéOev ydp dAdoOav. Sce the critical 
note for the passage which we know from 
Hermogenes was suppressed by ancient 
critics, about Glaucis ‘crying “ boiled 
beans” all the summer’ It is possible 
that something may have been  re- 
trenched which referred to Aeschines, and 
that it was this, which was clenched by 
ad0erw yap Dro8e. If so, Sua would be 
intended to introduce a contrast to this; if 
the text is still as Demosthenes left it, Spas 
must refer back to df2..yéyove. Vid. ad 
§ 324. 

a. &d rovrovol. ‘Thanks to your 
countrymen,’ Through their good nature, 
which tolerated your false claims and ad- 
mitted your pretended services, Demo- 
sthenes implies (below, § 385) that Ac- 
schines was already in comfortable circum- 
stances before he had received anything 
from Philip, 

4- wept bv ply fon ng duproPtirqow, 
e. g. His support of the peace of Philocrates, 
which after Aeschines’ acquittal Demosthenes 
could not, in courtesy to the judges, treat as 
manifest treason. 


5. epyxev. Emphatic, opposed to pér- 


row. In his speeches, he would have to 
mask his treasonable designs, so in them it 
would be just possible to believe that after 
all (dpa) he had acted honestly. His acts 
could bear no such interpretation. 

§ 168. Pou remember bow be procured 
the discharge of Antipbon, who came back to 
burn the arsenal. 

7. dwondiodivra. In 346 B.C. a re- 
view of the citizens and claimants to citizen- 
ship was held: in each Deme the Demotae 
voted on the case of every member whose 
claims were doubtful, and every one rejected 
had an appeal to the Heliaea, but if cast 
on appeal he was sold into slavery, while if 
he acquiesced in the vote of the Demotae, he 
had his choice of leaving Athens or remain- 
ing as a denizen. Libanius founded on this 
legal device an amusing subject for a rhe- 
torical exercise: édAw ferias 5 Anpoobins: 


éxepe SiArwx0s dvovpevos abréy ypdoa 
Anpadys 35vas, “Srepeibys Snpdorow elvas. 


Antiphon had obviously acquiesced, and 
elected to leave Athens. 

II. Tovs xéras rav wodt- 
wav. As Janet in Waverley speaks of the 
* misfortune’ of her father, who was 
hanged for cattle lifting, A man was 
considered unfortunate at Athens wheo 
the law was put in force against him, 
except to obtain direct redress for a per- 
sonal injury. 

§ 169. But be got bis deserts, thanks to 
the Areopagus. 


r5 
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AHMOZ@ENOTS 


§§ 170-172. 


9 U e e “ LF ag A > A e ” 4 » | 9 

exavnyayey ws vuas, etypwacr dv 6 TowovTos Kai TO dixny 
Sotvar diad’s ekewereuwr av vo Tov geuvodcyou rovrout’ 
n~ e@ a o 9 A 9 g ¢ ” a 
vov &° tpmeis otpeBrAwoavtes avrov amextelvate, ws Eder ye Kai 

“A a“ 9A «a le) ¢ “ e¢ 2 9 , , 
TovTov. Tovyapouy eidvia ravra 4 Bovdn 4 e& ’Apeiov wayou 170 
STOTe ToOUT® TeTpayLueva, yelpoTOVyTaYTwY avTOV Uuav aV- 
dtxov vréep Tod iepov trou ev Andry aro Tis avrijs ayvotas 
a a oh ~ rN e 9 g 
yorep jwo\Aa mpoterbe Tav Kowav, ws mpo[cleiAerOe Kaxel- 
yyv Kal Tov wpayuaros Kupiay érouoate, TovTOy mev evbus 
amryAarev ws mpodorny, ‘Yaepeidn de eye wporerate’ Kai 
a“ Vv a a A 
to TaUTa aro Tov Bwpou depovea THY riipov empake, Kat ovde- 


pia ios jvexOn Tre miapp Toure. 


~ 9 ~ 
ai Ore raur adnby 


Aeyw, KaAet Mol TOVTwY TOUS mapTUpAs. 


MAPTYPEZ. 


[Maprupotor Anpocdéves tmép andvrwy ofse, KadAlas Lovers, 
Zyvev Prvevds, KA€wv Padrnpeds, Anpdvixos Mapabdmos, dre Tov 
Snpov mote yxewporovycavros Aicyimy ovvdixoy Uréep tod lepod rod 

*éy Ando eds rots ’Audixriovas ovvedpevcartes iets explvapey 
“‘YrepeBnv &ftov elvas paddrAov trtp ris médews Adyew, Kal ame- 


ordAn “Szepeldys. | 
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20 Quxovv Ste rovrov déyovros aryAacey 4 BovAn Kai wpoc-172 


7. howep] howep évexa A et socii: sequiores plerique dp’ Howep. 
] Ita % teste Dind. Teste Bekk. X habet péAAovres, 


= et al. B. et S. 20. A 


12. pot] Om. 


idque receperunt B. et S. Volgatum péAAovros Aéyew habet X a m. sec. Poenitet quod 
nos non animadverteramus, duas inter se collationes discrepare, unde nec utrum verum sit 
notavimus, sed Dindorfio potius ut recentiori credimus. 


1. 8 rovodros. We say, ‘a man like 
that,’ the Greeks say, ‘the man of that 
character,’ as we say ‘ tbe wretch,’ ‘ tbe vil- 
lain,’ or any other special definite imputa- 
tion. 


‘As it was, the Greeks say, 


vres atrov dwecrelvare: 
cp. Dinarchus in Dem. p. 98, § 64. 

§ 170. Whieb censured Aeschines by sub- 
stituting Hyperides. 

5. ovvBucov, ‘As pleader before the 
Amphictyons,’ to whom the Delians had 
appealed on the old standing question, 
whether they or the Athenians were enti- 
tled to the custody of the temple of Apollo. 
Cp. Hdt. 8. 123, and the fragments of Hyp. 
Del. Or. There existed anciently a spurious 
speech of Aeschines on this occasion; one 
May suppose written as the one he would 
have delivered if he had gone. It appears 
from inscriptions, that the Athenians must 
have made good their claim. 

7. és wpoetieoGe xdxelvny. So the MSS, 


Wolf proposed spoc'eiAco@e, which is adopted 
by Dindorf and Dissen: the MS. reading 
may be due to the previous spoleoGe: it 
cannot mean ‘preferred their judgment’ (to 
your own), for this gives no sense to «al, 
nor can ‘chose them previously’ be turned 
into ‘ chose them to exercise a ehoice pre- 
vious to his actual departure.” The only 
way to defeud spoeiAecGe, would be to 
strike out «ai and éwahoare. Wolf's emen- 
dation would be milder, if not safer, and gives 
an admirable sense, ‘ co-opted them too’ into 
the body which appointed the advocate. 

10, amd rod agai ofpoves riv Wi- 
gov contrasts with yeporornodyrow. The 
voting was more deliberate, more free, and 
more responsible, against Aeschines than for 
him. The Areopagites took their ballots 
from the altar one by one to put them into 
the um. 

$ 171. [Depositions.] 

§ 172. Clearly the substitution was a cen- 
sure. Here is one point of comparison be- 
tween bim and me. 


178 


IIEPI TOY STE®SANOT. 187 


§§ 173-175. 
eragey erépy, TOTe Kai mpoderny eivat Kat KaKxdvouy vpiv 
aaredavev. 

“Ey fev Toivey Tove To.ovTo woNTeypa Tov veaviou TOUTOU, 
Suorev ye, ov 149 ; ; ols euov xarnyopei’ érepoy de avapp~ 
vioKen Be. dre yap Tlv6eva Pidcrxos ereunpe rov BuCavriov 
kat rapa Toy avrov TULLE XCOY avr eo owereurve x peo Bets, 
or €y aioxuvn _Toujowy Thy wow kal deiEwy adixoveay, 
Tore eyo pe TP T1vOcve Opacwvopevp kal woANw péovre xaQ’ 
Uuav ovTX varexwopnoa, GAN dvaoras avreirov Kai Ta Tis 
Wodews cikata ouxi mpovdwKa, GAN’ adixoivra PiAcwmov Ei 
AeyEa pavepios ouTws dere Tous ékelvou TUUUAXOUS aurous 
auerrapevous opodoyeiy’ otros de cuvnyoviCero Kai Tavavria 
éuaprTupet TH war pide, Kat ravra vbevd7. 


174 Kai ovx arexpn TaAUTa, Ana way wera ravd’ vorrepoy 


175 


‘Avakivg TO Karaoxore COuviny eis THY Opacwvos oixiay EAU POn. 
xairot Sores TO UXO Tov TroAepstcov reupberre pLovos Move 
ouvnet Kal exowvoAoyerTo, odrTos avros vmipxe vi pices xaTa- 


oKoTros Kat TONE tos TH rar pio. 


Kai Sri rair’ ddnOq revo, 


Kader moe TOUTwY TOUS uapTupas. 


MAPTYPEZ. 


[TeA&npos KAdwvos, “Ynepelns KadAaloypov, Nixdpayos Ato- 
gdvrov paprupodot Anpoobéve. xal érwyudcavto ént ray oTparnyGv 
eldévat Aloxlymy °Arpopyrov Kodwxliny quvepx devon vuxtos els 
Thy \@pdowvos olxlay xal xowwodoyotpevoy ’Avagive, ds éxplOn etvas 


Kataoxotos tapa PiAlrnov. 


avras ameddOnoay al paprupios én 


Nixiov, éxarouBadvos tplry torapévov. | 


3. ToO veaviou rowvrov. ‘ Our hero here.’ 
This ironical sense is commoner in the deri- 
vatives of yeayias than in the word itself; but 
cp. below, § 386. 

4: ye. ‘It resembles,’ not my 
conduct which he impeaches, but ‘ his impu- 
tations on me,’ as Tennyson *~ it, ‘and 
impute themselves Lacking the mental 
range.’ 

§ 173. Again, toben Python was sent bere 
by ied Be confuted bim, Aeschines sup- 


bim. 
7) U60an Opacvvopive. Auctor 


de ae p. 81, §§ 21, 23, gives an 
outline of a speech which he says was well 
received, in which Python throws the whole 
blame of the coldness on the unfriendly atti- 
tude of Athens under the influence of the 
orators of the war party. 


§ 174. Not content with this, be beld 
interviews with Anaxinus the spy. 

15. "Avaflve. According to Aeschines 
(in Ctes. § 224), he was sent to make pur- 
chases for Olympias. The passage has little 
of the air of an afterthought, though admir- 
ably adapted to reply to this. 

17. Owipxe answers to weppObyrs. Philip 
sent a spy ; he found a spy on the spot bred 
to his hand in en 

§ 175. [Depositions 

25. crag -- Nuclev. Boeckh  conjec- 
tures that this evidence was taken soon 
after the event, in view of a prosecution 
of Aeschines, which the senate declined to 
press; but, as Dissen points out, it is strange 
that Aeschines does not make 2 point 
against Demosthenes as an unsuccessful 
sycophant. 


x 


§ 


20 


188 AHMOZ@ENOTE §§ 176-178. 

Mopia Tolvuv rep elareiy éxov mept aurou wapaheine. cai 176 
yap obrw Tes exe. ToAXG dy eyo &rt ToUTwY Exouee dei~=at, 
wv obros kar’ exelyous Tous Xpdvous Trois peev €xOpois UNNDETOY, 
enol ri emnpeaC wv ebpeOn. GAN’ ov 7iBerat TauTa wap tpiv 

5 eis axpiBy fkyneny ovd Rv ™pooiixey opyny, GANG dedwxare 
eOee revi pathy wodAnv ekovciay TH Bovdopevp TOV Aeyorra 
Tt Tov Uuiv ounhepdrTwy vrookediCewv rai ovcoparreiv, TiS 
emt Tais Aoopiass yoovng Kat Xaperos TO Tis Toews aU 
pépov avra\Narrdpevor’ deomep poev core kat aorparérrepov 

10 @él TOS Ex Opois Urnperoivra picOapvety fp THv Urep vpov 
éAdevoy raky modurever Oat, 

Kai ro pe on 7po Tov mroAemety pavepas owvarywviter Oat 177 
Dirtrre@ dsewov mer, © yi Kat Oeoi, wis yap ov; KaTa Tis 
war pisos: ddre 9, ei BovAecOe, Sére avry rovTo. GAN’ emedy 

15 pavepws 0y Ta *WAoia evecvAnTO, Xeppdvacos eropOeiTo,. ert 
THY Arrucny éropeved dvOpwrros, ouKéer’ ey Gucpio Pirrnotwep 
Ta mparypara i, GAN’ evecornxee wéAenos, 6 Tt Mev momar’ 

Ex pagev virep aad 6 Bacavos ofros iauBeoypados, ok dv 178 
éxor deitat, ovd’ éorw ovre peiCov ovr edatrov Whdiopa 

20 ovdey Aioxivn borep TOV oun pepovrey 7H wore. e d€ not, 
voy dekaTw ev TH éuw UdaTt. GAA’ ovUK Eat ovdev. KaiToL 


s 


dvradAarrépevor] dyricaradAdpevo: nonnulli. 16. &vOpwwwos] Ita F&: ceteri 
iebececs “4 +08] Ita O fev marg. % Hermog.: lapSroypdpos 2, 
lapBoypadgos A et socii, lauSecoudyos yp. F lapBopdryos + yp. 3 t Etym. M. s. v. et 
Zonaras, lapBropdyos Scholiasta Hermogenis, lauBeopayos yp. B et Reiski duo codd. Paris- 
ienses. Hoc recepit Reiske, et post eum edd. plerique omnes. ‘Fort. iapBesoppddos’ coni- 
cit Sauppius. Vid. annot. 20. trp] Ita X: ceteri wepl. a1. év] éwt & et plerique. 


§ 176. But I will not dwell on bis treasons; 
tt is safer to serve your enemies than you. 

8. #8ovijis wal xaptros. ‘Pleasure and 
gratification, by denouncing patriotic speakers 
the sycophant yapi(eraz. 

Q. S&éwep .. wodureverOar. ‘So it is 
easier and safer always to serve your ene- 
mies like a hireling, than to choose your 
side and act like a free statesman.’ The 
double antithesis is rather frigid in English, 
but forcible in Greek. 

§ 177. Though not content with siding 
with Philip against you during the peace, be 
continued to do so during the war, and 

13. ard tie warplS0s. Emphatic, and 
at once Raghiens and confirms the force of 
devdy. Tr. ‘And that against his father- 
land.’ 

§ 178. Can shew no service to you. His 
neutrality proves my innocence or bis dis- 
loyalty. 


18. lapBeoypdpos. So most MSS., with 
insignificant variations: ‘yp. lapBeopdxoe, 
which may be only a conjecture, and not 
such a good one as lapBeopd-yos, which 
had got into the text by the time of the 
Scholiast on Hermogenes. lapSeoypd- 
gos means a writer of lampoons, and is “< 
cognised by the marians here, who 
explain it GudodalBopoe tAporhs, which 
last explanation is appended by the Scholiast 
on Hermogenes to his new reading. Ae- 
schines (in Tim. § 135) speaks of his love 
verses, and it is not a great stretch of imagi- 
nation to suppose that when his attentions 
had involved him in a quarrel he retaliated 
by a lampoon. If Aeschines’ lampoons were 
only half as well known as his ill luck on 
the stage, an allusion to them would suit 
the context better. 

a1. &y 76 ing GEar, én}, as Dindorf says, 
would require ng genitive. 


§§ 179-181. 


dvoiv avroy avaykn Oarepoy, h pndev Tois mparrouevois Ur’ 


TIEPI] TOT STE®ANOY. 


9 vas o> 9 ? a a , . 8 Ap? of a 

e40u ToT €éxovr’ eyxadev mn ypadev mapa Tav’ Erepa, 7 

TO Tey exOpav auudéepor Cnrotvra mn éepav eis pecoy Ta 
td 


9 
TOUT@Y GLELVO. 


189 


178 “Ap obv od Edeyer, worep ovd’ eypader, ivica epyacacGai § 


bd é . ) a 9 2 a ) 
Tt d€ot Kaxdy; ov pev ovv qv eltrely erepw. kat Ta pev adda 


180 


181 


a “~ 
nat epev edival’, ws oev, y worts Kal woidy ovTos dav- 


Oavayr ty 8 eweteipydoato, & Gvdpes "A@nvaio, ro:ovrov 3 
waot Tois mporépots eréOnxe TéAos' Wepi od Tos woAXOUS 
9 # ? A A 2 i “a “a 4 , 

avadwoe Noyous, TA THY Apugurcéwy Twv A oxpéy dreEtwy doy- 
para, ws dtarrpevwv Tadynbes. Tod ov ToLOUTeY dort. TdOeV; 
ovderor’ éxvlper ov raxei renpayyeva cavr@’ ovy oUTW TOANG 


€peis. 


Karo & evayriov ipav, & avdpes ’AOnvaio, rovs Oeous 
g 0 
wavras Kai wacas, Soot THv ywpav Exovoe Thy "Artin, cal 
Q ) 4 td a “~ oe 9 ”~ 4 A 
vtov "Amdd\X\w tov TvOiov, os watpgds éeore TH wWOAG, Kal 
emevxouat waar Tovrois, ef sev GAnOH wpos Uuas elroust Kal 
9 91nh4 9 “~ ) @ ~ a A 
elroy ror eOis ev re dnuy, Ste wpwroy eldoy rovrovi Tov 
4 a“ 
wLapov TovTOU TOU TpayuaTos arTduevovy (Eyvwv yap, eOdus 
-Eyvor), evruxiay mot dovvar Kat owrnpiav, ef de mpos exOpay 20 
, a 
H dirovexias idias vex’ aitiay erayw Tovrp wevdy, Tavrwv 
Tav ayabav avovyTroy me Totjoat. 
TY 9 a 9 9 ? 4 3 tf e 4 } a. 
i ovv ravr’ emnpauat kat derevauny ovTwct opodpas ; 


6. Post xaxdv in omnibus praeter SF@ additar dyads. 


». Kal wordy obros Aav0é- 


vav] Sic pr. &: volgo & rosy obros tAdvOaver: & Kai wow obros iAdvOaver A et socii. 


10. évadooe] dvfrAwce %. 
23. wat] Om. &. 


xalrot.. duelve. This sentence is a 
digression from the general argument of this 
part of the speech, which is to prove Ae- 
schines a bad citizen. ‘His abstinence in 
the first stage of the war proves either that 
he did not care to help Athens, or, if he did, 
was perfectly satisfied with the measures of 
Demoéthenes.’ 

§ 179. Especially the latter, for be was 
active when there was mischief to do. He 
aided Philip in the Ampbissian affair. 

10. Ta... ‘The decrees about 
the Amphissian Locrians.’ Cp. Aesch. in 
Ctes. §§ 113, 124; for a similar geni- 


tive, is Meydpeow yYiqiopa, Thuc. 1. 
140. 6. 
11. és Svacrphbev rad ‘As if 


the facts were not too strong for him.’ 
§ 180. I pray beaven to bless me if I 


11. w6Oev] wodAod 2 wal Bef add. Z a m. sec. NT et volg. 


speak true in this, or curse me if the charge 


is a calumny. 
16. warpgog, as the father of Ion, the 
national hero. Demosthenes invokes him 


especially, in order to mark that he repo- 


speak the truth now to you, and 
spoke the truth then.’ Demosthenes has 
not yet told his story of the Amphissian 
business, and therefore regards it as some- 
thing future and uncertain, to which he is 
not yet committed. 

§ 181. Aeschines is such a paltry trattor, 
you may scarcely believe be ruined Greece : 
you did not believe be ruined Phocis. 


190 AHMOZOENOTS §§ 182-184. 
Sri kat ypapuar’ exov ev To Snuocitp keijeva, ar Ov ravr 
em ideiEeo capes, Kat unas eidas Te irenparypeva pnjovevovras, 
exeivo poBoipat, bn Tey eipyarpevey aura Kaxay " vmrohnpOn 
otros éharriov" Srrep ™porepov ouveBn, Ste Tous Taharrepous 
8 Puxéas eroinoey aro\er Oat Ta pevdi devo’ amayyeidas’ TOV 189 
14p ev Aupioon ‘wodepoy, oe” Sy eis ‘EAdreay, Tre Dirtrrros 
kai dt dv peOn Tov “Auducrvdveey nYyepwov, O¢ aravr’ averpeve 
Ta TeV "EAAgvey, ouros erry o ovykaracKevacas Kal wavrev 
els avyp Tév Meyiorov airtos Kax@y, Kat ror evOus euov 188 
£0 drapaprupopevou cai Bowvros ev TH exxAnoia “moAeuov eis THY 
Trixny eicayes, Aloyivn, médeuov “Anducrvonney” ot ev 
ex TapaxAjo es ovyKcatnpevor ouK ely jee Aeyery, of 3° éOav- 
paCoy Kat kevay airiav cia Tyv idtay &xGpay erayey me tre 
au Bavov aire. ars oy rors, & avdpes "AGnvaion, yeryove 184 
16 ToUreoy Tiov Tpaynarey, Kat Tivos évexa Tavra cuveoxevacOy 
kal wos éxpaxOn, viv akovcare, éreidy Tore exwAvOnre Kal 
yap ev ™payua ourrebey oper Oe, Kat ueydha apedryoerbe 
™ pos ioropiay Tov Kowav, Kat Son devorns iv ev Te Piilxre 
Ocacea Be. 


pvypovevovras] -vevcovras Z@ B. et S. dwoh: nei obros Adrrwv] Ita 2: 
ere pict tAdocow trodnpe7. 8. Post five wpéypara add. TA et socii, 
sede ] Om. 3F@. Mox post caxdv, yerdpevoe add. A et socii. 11, dadyas) dyes 

16. dxotcare) iwaxovcape SBS B. et S. 


- Ypappara refers to the xpdévo: and 
a: letter of Philip cited below, §§ 200, 


, 202. His passionate adjuration is provoked 
by the prejudice which he expects to be too 
strong for his documentary evidence and the 
knowledge of the court. 

3. TOv.. Adrrev. ‘Too insignificant 
for the evil he has done,’ ‘too small to have 
been equal to so much mischief.’ So below, 
§ 246, wdvrow tiv Draw ‘EAAfvow pel(ow. 
Cp. Juv. 4. 66, ‘Privatis majora focis;’ 3. 
203, ‘Lectus erat Codro Procula minor ;” 
15. 140, ‘Et minor igne rogi.’ 

4 be awpérepov ovvéfy. When I 

brought im to trial and you acquitted 

5. ta Wevd4 Sep’ dwayyel\as. ‘By 

bis false report to you.’ ‘ The report’ already 
proved or admitted to be false. 

§ 182. Vet the Ampbissian war, which 
ruined everything, was bis work exclu- 
sively, 

wov .. "EXdraav is a complete hexa- 
meter, and the following words supply three 
feet of another. 

8. whvrov els dvilp x.r.A. ‘It was all 
the work of one man, and the most mis- 


chievous work that might be.’ 

§ 183. Accomplished in spite of my pro- 
test, which you nik artes 

10. w6Aepov .. € Cp. for the 
phrase the first fragment of Hegesippus, 
quoted on Aesch. in Ctes. § 143. 

12. de wa . ‘Those who had 
been summoned to support him.’ They sat 
together in a dense body, not necessarily 
with their leader, for he and they had no 
fixed places. Cp. ww (Aesch. in 
Ctes. § 1), wapayyeAla (Dem. de F. L. § 1), 

wapaxAnray Sehoas (ibid.) Demosthenes 
was naturally eveardwAneros (Lib. Vit. 
Dem. p. 4 init.), perhaps from the natural 
weakness ofhis voice: cp. Dem.deF.L. p. 408, 
§ 228. The story in Aeschines (De F. L. p. 
35, §§ 37, 38 sq.) looks unlike an invention, 
and if true would indicate that he was by 
no means always secure against his old con- 
stitutional failings. 

§ 184. Now at least you shall bear tbe 
truth: it will be an useful lesson. 

18. pds v trav xowayv. Hera 
almost equivalent to ‘history,’ though the 
sense of investigation has not quite disap- 


§§ 185-188. 


ITEP! TOY STE®ANOT. 


191 


Oux iv rot 7 pos Uuas woAeuou xepas oud amadAayy Pi- 
Nixrp, ef py OnBaiovs cai Oerradrovs ¢xOpovs rouocae TH 


woXet’ 


9 8 a “ “ “~ 
GAAa Kxairep GOXiws Kai Kaxws Tov aTparnyev TeV 


e , o 9 ~ @ e 9? b ~ ”~ 4 & 
ULETEpwY ToAEKOUVTWY aUT@ OWS UE avTOU TOU WoAEKOU Kat 


TeV Anoréoy pupia éracye kaka. 
186 THs Xepas yeyvoueveoy oudey our’ elonyero wy eoerr’ aur" ay 


€ our’ év TH Oadarrn rere Kpelrrwv tpav obs’ eis Thy "Are 
vTixny e\Oeiv duvatos wytre Oerrardwy axoAovOouvrev wirre Or- 
Baiwv duévrwv’ cuveBawe de aire TH TONE [ep Kparouvre Tous 
Gmorova dir 08 Upeis eLemeumere oTparnyous (€@ yap rovTe ye) 


wabeiv. 


187 auryn Th pice TOU TOROU Kat Tov Urapxévrev exaTépors KaKoe 
ef pev oov Tis idias Ever’ éxOpas a rous Oerradous 


4% «TOUS OnBatous oupreiBor _BadiGew ep’ UEas, oudeva myeiro 
mpooete QUT® TOV your’ éay de Tas: exeiveoy Kowvas mpopacers 
AaBoy HELO aipeOn, pao iamiCe Ta wey mapaxpovoer Gat, Ta 


de reac ely. 


, ® 
TL OUV; 3 emtxeipel, OeacacO ws ev, wohenov woujoat 


Tots "Apducrioa Kat wept THY TIvAaiay Tapaxyv" els yap Taur 


188 evOus avrous vredauBavey avrov denoer Oat’ 


I. A et ° 
hare apontter ite Aristideay ob 
apooéfew & et al. B. et S. 


§ 185. Philip needed to set Thebes and 
ly against you, in order te end the 


war. 

3. GOAles. ‘In sorry sort,’ used oftener 
of moral depravity than of pure stupidity. 
Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. p. 6 F) has dOAso8 
¢ ,* a sorry painter,’ which is exactly 
parallel. 

§ 186. Which crippled bis trade and could 
only end by an invasion, tmpossible if Thes- 
saly refused a contingent and Thebes a pas- 


sage. 

a 8. phre Gerraddv .. Sudvrov. ‘ While 
both the Thessalians refused a contingent 
and the Thebans a passage.’ Both un- 
favourable conditions were in fact united, 
and their union was decisive. He expected 
more from the Thessalians, for he had the 
customs of Pagasae, their chief revenue, in 
his hands, and so could keep them in de- 
pendence. — 

11. abry 79 ¢0ca rol réwov. Philip 
had to di lit, himself in a poor country 
from Macedonia, which was not rich; the 
Athenian condottieri supplied themselves 
from the rich Aegean and Bosporus. 

§ 187. To obtain eitber be bad to come 


forward as their chosen champion, though 


ovvBawe 82] ovvéBawé re A et soci. 
ob3éva iyyciro wpoolyew A et socii, ob8é’ 


€i pey Tolvuy TOUTO 


13. ot8éva 
iyyetro 


bine ret ally, cringe Sed be availed 
imself of the imbroglio at Pylae. 
. d.. cupwd0or. ‘If he were to per- 
suade.’ 

ris l8las . .€@p@s. ‘ His private en- 
mity,’ opposed as well to éxeivaw as to xor- 
yés. He wanted an excuse which should 
concem the Thebans and Thessalians as 
well as himself, and one which they could 
join in pressing on others, as being like him 


sees rng 

- alpeDG. ‘If he should be 
dice "The first of a mere supposition, 
the second of a possible alternative: so 
below, § 188, el .. eloyyoiro, dy 3 ’Aby- 


vaios 7. 
15. Pqov fdwge «.7.A. ‘He hoped to 


succeed better between cajolery and persua- 


sion.’ 
16. wédquov.. cp. below, § 
193, ol pave oem pages paso ory 
Here rots ’Apurioc: and wepl Thy TvAalay 
rapa may be parallel clauses, dependent 
Acuow worhoas, giving the parties for 
which and the matter on which the war was 


~ 188. Even ibere be needed an Athenian 
agent, 


fost) 


ovre yap efyyero Tiov ex § 


Ss 


15 Xwpav iv ou pay 


20 TeAccacOa. 


192 


AHMOZSOENOTS 


§$§ 189-192. 


) Tey wap’ eavrou WELT OMEVOOY fepomynpecveoy 9” Tv éxeivou ou 
paxov eionryoird THs, vrowver Oat To mparyna evoure Kal Tous 
OnBaiovs Kat TOUS Gerradods Kai mayras purager bas, av & 
"A Onvaios i Kai wap vpov Tov vrevav icoy Oo ToUTo TOL@Y, 


Sevropws Ayoew Srep cuveBn. 
Oovrat Tovrovi. 


ars oUY Tair’ eroingey 5 7 Mio- 189 
oudevos de mpoedoros, oiuat, TO mpayua 


ovde cvAdrrovros, domep elw0e ra Toaira wap’ Umiv yiy- 
ver Oat, wpofsAnGeis muAaryopos obros kat T prov  TerTapov 


Xetporovncayrey aurov 2 Red 


10 \aBoy adixero eis TOUS 


ws de TO Ths woAews aEicona 190 
puxrvovas, ava TaANn aces Kat 


mapidddy érrépatve ed’ ols eucabaOn, Kat Dovyous evr poowmous 
Kat pvOovs, SOev 9 y Kippaia Xxépa ratepwOn, ouvdeis Kat deEed~ 
Coy dvOpamous a7reipous AOywy Kal TO méeAAOV ov ™ poopenpse- 


vous, Tous pga ge rp areiOet Yapicac bat Tepe Bei Tnv 191 
Apduoceis opi auTéy ovcay ‘yewpryeiy 


épacay, ouros de THs depas xeépas NTtaTO elvat, ovdeniay dikny 


TOY 
eyor ovx adnGi. 


Aor piv erayovrwv Huiv, oud & voy ovros mpopacitera, 
yuorerGe & exeiOev. 


™pooxaderacGat oirov Tos A oxpois dixny Kara vhs TroAews 


adonyeird] Sic T 
Sic pr. 2%: volgo wvAayopas. 
20. awd} éwt A et socii Dind. 


1, vv nap’ davrov. He had two votes 
as ng gr to the Phocians. 
§ 1 et gat He bired Aeschines, 
wpGypa. Not so much that he 
ea going to be proposed, as that he was 
going to do mischief in the office. Demo- 
sthenes says that no one thought it worth 
while to stay to the end of the assembly, 
to vote against Aeschines; they treated the 
matter as a merely formal nomination to a 
merely formal office. This, rather than a 
censure, like § 176, is the point of wowep 
clade TA ToLaUTA byiy ylyrecOa: cp. 
Aesch. in Ctes. § ad 
§1 90. Who was we swith your authority, 
no time about beginning Philip's 


hcaineit 

12. pdtovs, SOev. ‘Legends of the 
grounds on which.’ 

13. dvOpawous dwelpous . Almost, 
*Poor creatures who could not resist fine 
talk,’ with the usual compassionate sense of 
dyvOp@move. The Amphictyons originally 
were a confederation of the most b 
parts of Greece. 

14. Tovs lepopvipovas. 


It seems to 


A et socii et superscr. F : 


teri ¢ 
17. mpopaciferas d 


Tig ovv ExANTEVTEY HAS; GTO Woias apXis ; : ei7re 


iro. 


] Al. Adyar wisdotel y ted) 


have been optional to send Pylagori: yet 
the phrase supporte the view mentioned on 
a in Ctes. § 117. 

PS ar He induced the Ampbictyons to 

bounds of territory in dispute, though 

peg papcatia bad given us no offence. 

mepredGciv. Exactly, ‘To beat the 
bounds.’ 

weprehGety .. afvar. Demosthenes de- 
fends the Amphissians, not by an appeal to 
prescription, but by suggesti ing that the dis- 
pute arose about a doubtful question of 
boundaries. 

16. otBeplav .. wpopact{erar. ‘Bring- 
ing no charge against us, nor shewing the 
feeling he makes us a pretence of now.’ 

§ Fala evidence of a citation 


Srom 
18. ot évfjv.. . ‘Of course it 
was out of the question.’ All that Ae- 
schines asserts (In Ctes. §§ 117, 118), is 
that a complaint was in contemplation, not 
that a complaint has been actually laid; and 
after all Athens might have been condemned 
unheard, as Amphissa was at last. 
20. awd a dpxas. ‘From whose 


OUK evi avev Tov 192 





193 TauTH KaTexpw Kal Wevdei. 


NEPI TOT STEPANOT. 198 


§§ 193-196. 
tov eiddra, dei~ov. GAX’ ovk dv exo, adAa Kevyn epohaces 
TepudvTwy Tolvwy THY Xwpay Ta 
iis eadlinctae Kata Tv UPyynow THY TovTOUV, Tporrerovres 
ot Aoxpot puxpod ev KaTnxovticay amavras, Twas de Kat 
cuvnpTacdy Tav lepouvnpovwy. 


ws 0 amak ex rovTwy eyxAr- 5 


maTa Kai méAeuos mpos rous "Audioceis erapayxOn, TO pev 


apwrov 6 Keérrudos airav rav “Audirvdvey ityaye otpa- 


‘ 
194 riav, ws 3” of ev ove FAOor, of 8 EAOOvTEs ovdEev Ewotour, es 


4 9 ~ t 4 ~ 
Thy emiovcav muAatuy ert rov PDirvrrov evOus Hyenova iyov 

e a g ~ ~ “~ 
Ol KaTexKevacmevot Kat mada Trovnpot rev Oerradav Kat Tov 
> a ” ’ a ’ 1° % 2 2 
ev Taig adAais woAdert. Kat wpodaces evrdoyous etAnderay 
a 4 ? 4 , a 
n yap avrovs eiodépev cat Eevous Tpepev épacay deiv xai 


“ 4 4 “ A A a “~ a 
195 Cnusovv tovs ay TavTra woiovvras, % ‘Keivov aipeicOa. ri dei 


196 


. 
Ta Todda eye; pen yap éx TovTwy Hyeuov. Kai wera 
n~ 9 9 la , o 4 4 e x 8 a 
Traut evOews duvamuy ovdAEkas Kat mapeAOwy wo €Tl THY Kip- 
patav, eppac bar pacas wodAa Kuippaiors «at Aoxpois, ray 
g 
’"Edaretay xaradauBave. ef pev ovv py peTeyvacay evOéus, 
¢e a3 to e C6 ms a 2 ea ? ° 4 
ws Tour eidov, ot OnBaioe cai wel Huwov eyevovTo, wamep 
r R “~ ~ 
Xetappous av drav TovTo TO wpayua eis THY WOAW eicéreTE’ 
~ A “~ 
viv de to y ekaidyns exérxov avrov exeivot, madtora pe, © 
»# ~ ~ ~ 
avdpes "AOnvaia, Ocmv Tivos evvoia mpos was, eira pevrot 
A 
cai, doov xa éva avépa, kai ot éue. dos d€ hot Ta ddypara 
I. evq] xacwp % (sed volgato superscr.) A et socii: vid. annot. aévrurav 


Kary 
&mavras] Al. dwayras xarnxdyricay. 15. eb@das) Al. edOve. 16. dpdcas 
hires Woda ppdoas A et socii: statim multi inserunt «al, et mox iidem plerique om. ds 
Tour’ , of, 


archonship does the summons date? Of 
course éwi, the reading of some MSS. and 
Edd., is easier. ‘In whose archonship was 
the summons laid?’ wolas ironically for 
what does not exist: so Ar. Nub. 247, 1233, 
wovods Oeovs. 

I. ev. The reading cary, though per- 
haps less likely, has rather better MS. 
authority. The words are very frequently 
confused, as at least in late Greek they were 
pronounced almost exactly alike; but though 
this accounts for the variation, it does not 
prove which variant is right. sai gives a 
perfectly good sense, ‘a new excuse,’ invented 
for this occasion only. 

§ 193. The. Locrians defended themselves 
with success against the Ampbictyons. 

5. éyxAfpara nal wodenos .. érapdy Oy : 
cp. above, § 187, wéAepor .. wal .. rapaxhy. 
Tr. ‘Stirred up a pother of grievances and 
war,’ the war to enforce the complaints of 
Aesch., in Ctes. §§ 128, 129. 

§ 194. So the latter called in Philip. 


8. obfSév dwolow. ‘Did nothing,’ ‘got 

nothing done,’ ‘ effected nothing.’ 
alg riv x.t.A. ‘Made 2 movement 

for Philip against the next meeting.’ 

1x. edAfigecav, ‘They had got by this 
time’ (thanks to Aeschines). He had said 
before that Philip’s allies could not venture 
to move, 


§§ 195, 196. Philip was elected champion 


of the league: be occupied Elatea. The. 


Thebans drew back to you by beaven’s bless- 
ing and by my advice. 

14. é& toUrey. ‘ Hereupon.’ 

16, ipp&cbar .. Aoxpots. ‘ Bidding a 
hearty farewell to Locrians and Cirrhaeans;’ 
the legendary examples of the trespass 
of which the Locrians were accused. Several 
MSS. insert wa? before Kippaloss, which em- 
phasises the point: ‘ Paid as little attention 
to the Locrians of his own day, as to the 
Cirrhaeans of Solon’s.’ 

20. vov 8’... éwéoyov. ‘As it was, they 
delayed him so far as the surprise went.’ 


5 


° 


194 AHMOZ@ENOYE §§ Ni201. 


~ > “~ 
Tavra Kal Tous xpdvoug év ols Exacra wexpaxrat, iv eidizre 
‘ ? ? 
HAika wpayuara 4 suapa Kepady tapakaca atrn dixny ovx 
4 
Gene. A€ye wor Ta deyuara. 


AOTMA AM®@IKTYONON. 


5 ("Em lepéws KAewaydpov, éapwis avaalas, dof trois muAaydpots 197 


kai tots cuvdédpois Tov "Audextrudpwv nai TO xow@ t&v ’Apdixtudver, 

éxerd)) "Auguoceis émBalvovaw én riv lepav ydpay xa oxelpover xal 

Booxjpact xaravépovowy, éxeA ety rovs muAaydpous Kal robs ovvddpous, 

cal orjAas dsadafeiv rovs Spovs, xal drewretv rots ’Augiocedot tod 
ro © Aowtrod pet EtBalvery. | 


ETEPON AOYrMA. 


[Em lepéws KAewaydpov, éapwijs mudalas, 2ofe trois mvAaydpots 198 


al tots cuvédpois Tay ’Augixtudvav xal r@ xows tay ’ Audexrvdver, 
éxeidy of ef ’Audloons tiv lepav xdpay xaravewpdpevor yewpyovct 
13 kat Booxjpata vépovot, kal KwAuduevor Toiro morety, év rots SwAors 
mapayevdopevot, Td Kowdov tev “EAAjvoy cuvédptoy KexwAdvcact pera 


Blas, twas 8% xal rerpavparlkact, roy otparnyoy tov ripnuévoy Tay 108 


’Auduxtrudyvav Kérrugov tov ’Apxdda mpecBevoa: mpds Plinnov rov 
Maxeddva, xat agtoty tva BonOyon rp re AmdAA@vt cal rots ’Apdix- 
20 «6 Thoow, Srws ph wepildy tnd Tov doeBGv "Apdircéwy tov Gedy wANE- 
peAovpevov’ Kat didrt attéy orparnydy abroxpdtopa alpotyra: of 
"EAAnves of peréxovres rod ovvedplov rév ’Apudixredver.] 


Aéye 34 Kai tovs xpovous ev ols rai’ éyiyvero’ etait yap 200 


xaQ obs exvAaydpycey obros, eye. 


a5 XPONOI, 
["Apxwy MunoeRns, pnvds avbeornpidvos Exry eat déxa.] 


Acs dy rhv émtoroAnv jv, we ovx vanxovoy of OnBaio, 201 


0 4 4 9 r 4 e 
wéures mpos tous ev TleXoxovwvyop ovppaxovs 6 Pidirros, 
Pe 9a a e “A « A | 9 a 4 
iy’ etdpre Kat ex Tavrns cadas OT: THY mev adnO7 mpodaciy 
30 TOV xpaypharwv, TO TavT éwt Thy "EAAada Kat rovs- OnBaious 


4- AOIMA) AOIMATA &. 5,8. wudayépos .. -povs] Ita optimi libri passim : 
legebatur -pacs et cm 6. nal re cows TOv "Anductruévev] Om. & et alii. 
17. Tov orparnyov] eal roy orparryéy libri omnes. 26. 8éca] Ita Taylor: libri 
8exdrp. Et in spurio utique decreto fortasse is error non tollendus. 27. Sic 3A 
et socii B. et S.: ceteri et Dind. om. 


§§ T97°199. [Decrees of the Ampbictyons.] proves be needed the Ampbictyonic pretent. 

18. "Apré8a. He was a Pharsalian 29. ™p v. The ‘reason’ that he 
(Aesch. in Ctes. § 125). put forward sincerely in his own council. 

§ 200. [Dates. 30. 70... wparrayv. ‘That he was doing 

26. "Apyav MynowWelins: cp. Aesch. this against Greece and Thebes and you, 
in Ctes. § 62, 5 xpévos @epcroxAss dp- while Be affected to be carrying out a policy 
xe. in which all were interested, and executing 
§ 201. Pbilip's letter to Peloponnese, Amphictyonic decrees. 





§§ 202-204. IIEPI TOY STE®ANOY. © 195 


ai vuas mparreiy, amexpuwrero, Kowa de Kat Tois “Auguc- 
Tort dd€avra woeiy xporeroueiro® 6 de Tas aopuas Tavras 
Kat Tas xpodaces alrge mdpacxwv ovTos fv. éye. 


ENIZTOAH. 


202 [Bactvets Maxedévay PAurnos TleAorovmyg lov tov & th oup- 5 
Maxla tots Snpovpyots Kal rots ovvedpois Kat Tos ~&djAots ovppdyors 
aoe xalpew. ered? Aoxpot of KaAovpEvoL *O¢édax, o 





Acddgois cat ryv lepay xdpay épxdpevor pel Srrev Aenaro 
BovAonat te beg pel’ tay Bonbely nat dudtvacOa rots map 
Balvovrds 7. tév éy dvOpdnos eioeBGv' dore ovvavrare per 
tav Gmdwp els rv Poxba, Exovres émouriopoy npepav reTrapd-| 
KovTa, Too eveoraros pnvds Agov, ws typets Eyouev, as 8@ *A@nvaiot, 
Bondpouidvos, @s 8 KoplvOwt, ravjpov. rois 3& yu) oVvarTicact 
navinuel xpnodpeda [rots 88 ovpBovAots jpiv xepevors] emcy- 
plots. aurxetre,] 

208 ‘Opal’ bri Heyer pev Tas idias mpopacers, eg de Tas “Ag- 
pucrvovenas xarapevyet. vis oy Oo TavTa TunTapacKevacas 
aur @ 5 ris 6 Tas mpopacers Tavras evdous ; ris 0 TeV KaKkwy 
TOY ee maXworra airios ; ; ovx oUTOS ; ; Ba Totvwy )é-= 20 
ETE, 4 3 avd es “AOnvaioz, Tepuovres wos up’ évos TowavTa qTé~ 

204 TrovBev 4 ‘EiAAas avOpdrov. oux up’ év0s, GAN’ uo Trodhwv 
Kal Tovnpwy TeY Tap éExacrots, w A cat Qeoi. aby els ovroat, 
ov, et pndev evAaBnbevra Tarndes eireiv déot, OUK av OKT aepet 
eywrye KoLvoy Gheriptoy TOY META Tavra ar ohwh drow daar 25 
eirreiv, avOpurwv, TOTwy, WoAEwY’ 6 yap TO TrEppa Tapacxey, 


10 


5 


3. Fv] fv abre A et socii. . Terrapdxovra } reccapaxovra & et al. 
15. Keystvors] yr) wecpdévous nonnulli. ‘ Fort. ie bucke Tots 8: cupPdraw jpiv wecpévors.’ 
Sauppius. 17. pév] Om. & B. et S. 20. Aéyere} Om. pr. =. 23. Tav 
Om. pr. & B. et S. otrooi] Sic 2: ceteri obrds tor. 


§ 202. [Pbilip’s letter.| clause. 

13. Agov. The Boeotian and Corinthian § 203. Aescbines gave bim the belp be 
Panemus coincided with Metageitnion. Lous _ needed. 
came next after Panemus, and of course it is 18. xaragetya. ‘Takes refuge in,’ 
possible that different states which had the ‘ensconces himself behind.’ gevyey is to 
same names for the months, may have fol- fly toa point beyond the reach of danger. 
lowed different systems of intercalation: cp. s«aragedyey, to fly to a point where one is 
Thue. §. 1g init. protected from danger. 

14. Tote 8¢ pi..émfnplos. This 21. wepuévres. We should invert the 
seems a confusion of two clauses, rois 3@ verb and participle, ‘ Don’t go about sayin a 
cuvayThoac: wavinpet ovpBovro.e xpnoé- Cp. Dem. de F. L. §§ 208, 209, wepue 
peda: oie 82 py) er Tas ovvOnxds) reve t, erpayyded wepudy. 
hpivy xwepévas, tm(nplos. After the § 204. He was one of many, and bimself 
words in brackets fell out, the rest was answerable for all that followed. 
sure to follow. There are traces in 26. rémev, médecv. ‘ Regions and 
some MSS. that jy) belongs to the second states.’ 


02 


196 AHMOZOENOT2 §§ 205-208. 
. mt ’ 
ovTos Tav duvrev alrios. Sv Saws more ovx evOus idovres 
9 a e “4 4 td e F 4 9 4 
avrerTpadnre OavpaCw. anv TOAUV Th TKOTOS, WS EOLKEY, EOTL 

wap vpiv wpo THs GAnOelas. 
td , “~ a ~ , eo 
Zum BeBe Tolvyy mot TeV KaTa Tis warpidos TouTp Te- 205 
e a 9 o 9 4 
5 mpaypevey arvauevw eis & Tovros évavTiovmevos avTos weTo- 
a A a 
Aireynar adixOar a woAAav mev Evex’ av cikdTws aKovratTé 

¢ a 4 

pov, wardktora 6 Ort airxpov err, & avdpes ’AOnvaio, e eyw 
“~ aA a A 

wey ta épya riv irep tuov wovev dreuewa, iets de unde 

A Xr , 7 A 9 -* a) ea 8 9 4 Ge 4 2086 
Tous Ndyous avrwv avekerOe. Spay yap éyo OnBaious, cxe- 
10 doy de kai vas tro trav ra Pirixwou dpovoiyrwy nai die- 
4 

Pbappevwv wap’ éxarépos, 9 mev qv audhorepos poBepov xa 

~ A 4 ~ ’ 
gudakis wodAjs sedmevov, TO Tov Pidiwmov eav avéaver Oat, 

A Y b) oe > Aa 4 9 4 9 Oe 
wapopwvras Kai ovde caf’ ev gvAarropevous, cig €xOpay de 
kal Td wpoaxpovew aAAyAots ETOiuws Exovras, Srws ToOvTO My 

15 yevyoerat mapatnpav dueréAovvy, ovK amo THs euavrou ‘yvwuns 207 
Bovey TavTa auudepey vrodauBavwv, adr eidws *Apicro- 
“~ 4a 4 c~) 0 . td 4 
davra cai wadw EvBovAov ravra tov xpovov BovAomevous 
~ 4 4 0 4 q “~ ®. 0 
a pagat travTny thy didtay, Kat wept Tay addwy modAakis 
avTiéyovras éavrois Tov8’ suoyvwpuovouvras ae. obs ov Car- 
a0Tas per, & Kivados, KoAakevwy mrapyxodAovbes, TeOvewrwv 3 ovK 
4 “a 4 
aicBaver KarTnyopav & yap wept OnBaiwy emriuas emoi, éxel~ 
9 “A a A 4 9 
vov wou paddov } e“ou Katnyopeis, Ta 7 pOTEpov h eyo 
4 a A 
TavTny Thy oUnpaxiay doxtwacavrwr. GAN’ exeioe ewavetut, Srt BOS 


1. @tvrev] divrow xaxéw = et al. B. et S. 
we dxcodcaré, ceteri elxdrae dxotceré. 10. 


A et socii elx 
al.: legebatur sparrdyrow. 


6. &v elxéres dxovoatré] Sic ¥: 
povovvrev] Sic ZA et 
| yévorro & B. et S. Dind.: est autem 


1§. yevhoerar] 
facilior conjectura. 19. davrois] Om. pr. %. Statim ele add. A et socii. ai. 


ver] Sic ¥: legebatur aloxvry. 


1. 8v.. dweorpadgyte. Like the Latin 
aversari. by depends on dweorpdgyre, not 
l3dvree. 

§ 205. I am brought round from bis 
treason to my service. 

4. cupBéBnne «.7.X. i.e. ‘I now, in the 
natural course of my argument, have come 
to the time of my chief public services, and 
cannot be blamed if I describe them.’ Above, 
§§ 4,5, we have a similar but more deferen- 
tial apology for self-praise ; here the tone is 
so bold, that Dissen doubts if the passage 
was actually spoken. 

§ 206. I promoted alliance with Thebes, 

§ 207. Like Eubulus and Aris 
wbom you flattered in their life, though you 
denounced their policy in my bands, 

16. "Apurropavra: cp. Aesch. in Ctes. 


§ 139. It is possible that Aristophon 
desired a close understanding between the 
two states as a condition of an active foreign 
policy, Eubulus as a guarantee of perpetual 
peace. Cp. ad § 26, above: cp. also, for 
Demosthenes’ respect for Thebes, De F. L. 
pp. 384, » $85» § 152 sqq. 

20. « euwv. According to the anony- 
mous life, both these statesmen nominated 
him ah clerk. 

« alo@ava. So ¥ for ote aloywy, 
which presupposes the sense of alo@dves. 
“You do not give a thought to the effect 
your language has on the reputation of your 
patrons, 

§ 208. And brought Atbens to the brink 


of ruin by the antagonism you and yours 
kept up. 


209 


210 


§§ 209-212. NEPI TOY TE@ANOY. 197 
TOV eV ‘Apdioon wodeHov TOUVTOU pev Toujoavros, ounmepa- 
vanevay de TOV adAwy TOY cUvEepyav aure Ty pos OnBaious 
éx pay, auveBn tov Piderrov én Oeiv ep’ iuas, ov7rep évexa Tas 


? 
roAes ovTot auveKpovor, Kad et un ™poeLavérrnwey KIKpoy, oud 


avadaBeiv ay eduviOnuev® ouTw MEXpt Toppeo ™ponyayor oro 5 


Thy éxyOpav. ev ois © Te on Ta _™pos: GAAHAOUS, TouTwi 
tov Wnpicuatwy axovoavres Kat Tey aToxpicewy etcerbe. Kai 
wot Aeye Tavra AaBevr. 


VHOIZMA. 


[Em dpxovros “Hpomv6ov, pnvds édadnBodtGvos Exry Plvovros, 
quAjs nputavevotans ’EpexOntdos, BovdAtjs xal orparnydéy yudun, 
éretdy PlAunmos as pev KareAnge moAels TGY doTuyetTdvev, Twas 
82 opbei, epadaly 8& én Thy "Arrixiy Tmapacxevdcerat mapayly- 
verbat, map ovdev Hyovpevos Tas muerépas ovvbijxas, kal tous Spxous 
Avew émPadAcrat Kat Thy elpyvny, mapaBalvev tas xowas mlores, 
beddx0at th Bova kat ro dijo néwrew npos abrdov mpéo Beis, ofrwves 
abr@ duadrdfovrar Kak TapaKadécovew auroy pddvora pey Thy pos 
nas dudvoray Giarnpely | kal Tas ovvbrjxas, el 82 p29, mpds Td Bovded- 
carbat dctvat xpdévov rH méAEt Kai Tas dvoxas TrojcacAat péxpt Tot 
OapynAt@vos pnvds. jpeOnoay éx ris Bovdns Tipos *“Avayupdows, a0 
Evdvdnuos PvAdoios, BovAaydpas ’AAwzexndev. | 


ETEPON WVH®IZMA. 
[Emi &pxovros “Hpomvéov, pnvos povvuxtdvos evn xal vég, mode- 


papxov yvoun, émretd7) Pournos els é&dAorpidtyra OnBalovs 7 pds jpas 


émBddAerat Kar aoTHoat, mapeoxevacrat 5& Kal tavtl Ty oTparedpart 
Tpés Tovs éyytora Tis "ATTiKis wapaylyveodat térovs, TmapaBaivey Tas 
Tpos nas imapxovoas ait@ ovvOyjKas, deddx Oat Ti Bovdy cal TO Snup 
mépwyat mpos adr ov Kypuka Kat mpéa Bers, olrwves d€idoover xal tapa- 
kadécovow avroy nomjoacdat ras dvoxas, Stws evdexouévas 6 djpuos 


6. tiv éx@pav] Sic = et al.: usque ad Bekkerum legebatur 70 spaypa: om. A et socii 
et marg. 3. cosas .. AaPev] obrw eiceaGe. Aye 37) wal rds dwoxpices 
ENIZTOAH SIAIIMOY. YH&IEMA. obra diabels w.7A. A. . YH@CMA] 
WHSIEMATA & B. et S. 13. wopOet] + wopdety = i 20. THs] Om. =F: 

mox "Avayuppdoios & et al., et SAcdoroe plerique. ETEPON] Om. , utpote 
cujus exemplar supra WHOIEMATA seme! tantum pro siiaciae decreti titulo scripsisset. 


I. tOv.. worfoavros. The order is to read ovvéBn dy. 
curious, because it implies that Aeschines §§ 209, 210. [Decree. 
made the war and others did something else §§ 211, 212. [ Decree. 
to the war. It would make the sentence 23. pomvlou. It is possible of 


more symmetrical to omit Tiy spds OnBal- 


course that the thirty-six days between the 
ovs ¢x@pay with some MSS., or even to 


two decrees may have fallen into one pry- 


substitute 7d wpaypa for ri i6pay 
with all the MSS. which insert the phrase 


except 3. 
3. cuviBy tov PXuwnov. Reiske wished 


tany: more probably the compiler, instead 
of dating the second decree by the right 
clerk, meant to date both decrees by the 
same ‘archon, 


5 
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1§ 


a5 


3° 


198 AHMOZSOENOT2 §§ 213-217. 


Bovdevonrat’ xal yap viv od xéxpuxe BonOety év ovdevt trav perplov. 
npéOnoay ex tijs BovAijs Néapyos Dwowdyov, [oAuxpdrns ’Exlppovos, 
kai kijpu€ Eivouos ’AvaddAdarios éx rod dypyov. | 

Aéye dy Kat tas amroxpioas. 


ANIOKPIZIZ ASHNAIOI2Z. 


[ BactAcds Maxeddvev Pidimnos AGnvalwy tH Bovdy Kat rp djpw 218 


xalpew. Hy pev an’ dpyijs elyere mpds Huds alpeciy, ovx dyvoe, xat 
tiva onovdny moveicbe mpooxadécacbar BovAduevos @erzadrovs xal 
OnBalovs, ér. 8% xat Bowwrovs' BéAriov 3 airaéy gdpovotvrov xar pi) 


Bovropdvay ed ipiv tomoarsba thy éavtdy alpecw, GAAQ xara 16 B14 


ovudépoy icrapéver, viv ef tnoorpogys anocteiAavres tyets tpds pe 
mpéoBets kal xipuxa cuvOnxGv, pynuovevere xal Tras dvoxds alreiade, 
kar’ ovdey dd’ Hav TenAnWpeAnpevot. eye pévrot Gxovoas Tay mpeE- 
oBevray ovyxarar(Ocuat tots mapaxaAdovpévois Kal Erouds clus torel- 
oOa Tas dvoxas, dy TwEp Tous ox dpOGs cupBovArevorrus Yul napa- 
néuwavres Ths mpoonkovons aryulas dfidonre. Eppwode. | 


ATIOKPIZIZ GHBAIOI=Z. 


[BaotAet’s Maxeddvav Pdinzos OnBaiwy ry Bovdj cal re dypp 
Xaipew. exopioduny thy wap wav enioToAjy, be hs por thy 6 
voray dvaveotobe cat ray elpyyny dyrws euol moeire. auvOdvopat 
mévroe didrt tacay tpyiv ’AOnvaioe mpocdépovrar giroryslay Bovdd- 
Bevoe was ovyxaralvous yevéoOar toils ia’ alray Tapaxadoupévas. 
Mpotepoy pev ovv doy KareyiyvwcKoy ent tp pédAAew welOecOat rais 


éxetvwy edict xal éxaxoAovdely adrav ti mpoatpéce. viv 8’ ém- 216 


yvovs tyas Ta mpds yas eCyrynxdras Exew elpyynv padAop 7 rais érépev 
énaxoAovdety yvapats, AoOny Kal padAov tyas émawa Kara oAAG, 
pddtora 8 ént rg Bovredcacba wept rovrav dopadéotepoy xa ra 
mpos Huds Exew ev edvolg’ Srep ob prxpay tyily olcew édalw pomyp, 
édy wep emt ravrns pévnre tis mpobdcews. eppwode. | 

Oirw crabels 6 Didixxos tas wodAes mpos GAARAas dia 


2. THs] Om. & et al. 5. AITOKPIELS) Libri plerique AMOKPIXEIZ, dum 
nonoulli AGHNAIOLS omittunt. 12. xfpuxa] Sic pr. B: ceteri ajpuwas. Vid. ad 
Ae. in Ct. § 62. 17. ATIOKPLZLES) ANOKPISEI iterum habent iidem fere qui 
supra. 20. dvaveoda@e] ‘ Hoc loco posui cum @. Legebatur post elphyny. cuppa- 
xiay socioOa: xal ry sarpixiy girlay dvayeotoba: dixit Dem. pp. 660, 18. Post elphryv 
in © est lacuna, cujus quae sit ratio ex scriptura codicis Z appelligites, qui post elpfrny, omisso 

v 


verbo dvayeovade, has solus servavit veteris lectionis reliquias: rae en01 ere (literis op a 
manu tertia superscriptis) ex quibus, adscita Dobrael conjectura wosetre, feci Svras épot woe- 
etre, ut intelligi saltem haec possent’ Dind. Ejus lectionem ut ingeniosam recipimus, quan- 
quam parum certum videtur, aliquam memoriam habuisse eorum quae in % leguntur, 


et non solum haesitasse, quonam loco dyavyeovaGe ponendum esset. 25. paAdov] 
*Malim abesse’ Saupp. 26. xara] «al ra plerique. 
§§ 213, 214. (Reply to Athens. | 30. ovre Siabels. ‘Philip got the cities 
§§ 215, 216. | Reply to Thebes. into such dispositions towards each other, as 


§ 217. Philip counted on the failure of areset forthin thedecrees cited.’ Those quoted 
this policy when be occupied Elatea. by the compiler, if genuine, are irrelevant. 


217 





$ 218-220. IIEPI TOY STE@SANOY. 199 
ToUTwy, Kat TovTots exapOeis Tois Venpiouact Kai rais aro- 
Kpicertw, nev Exwov thy duvauw Kat tThy.’EXareav xatéaBer, 
@s ovd dav ef Tt ‘yevorro ért cupmvevedyvTwY Huov Kal Tor 
OnBaicov. adda wav rov ToTe cuuBavra év TH wore OcpuBov 
tore mev dmravres’ wuixpa 0 axovcare Suws, alra TavayKaorara. § 
‘Kowépa wev yap jv, fe 3D ayyedAwv ris ws Tous mpuTaves 
ws “EXareaa caretAyara. xat mera ravra of pe edbus eta- 
varravres weratu devrvouvres ToUs T’ eK TOY oKnVeav TeY KaTa 
Thy ayopay ekeipyov Kat Ta yéppa everiuwpacay, of de Tous 
OTPATHYOUS LETETELTOVTO Kal TOY TAATIKTHY exaXour’ Kal Bopu~ 10 
219 Bou wAxpns fv 4 rods. THO torepaia dua TH MEPE OC Mev TpU~ 
raves Tyv BovAyy exadouy eis TO Bovdevripiov, duets JO eis Thy 
exxAnotay eropever Oe, kai piv exetvyy Xpnmarioas Kat mpoBovAc- 
gat was O Onmos avw kaOyjro. Kat mera TavTa ws FrAOev 5 Boudry 
Kat amnyyeay of mputaves Ta xpoonyyeAmeva éavrois Kat Tov 
NKOVTG Tapyyayov Kakelvos elrrev, yparra mev 6 Knpue “ris ayopevey 
Bovrerar;” wapye 8 ovdets. woddaxts dé TOU KypuKos épwrevros 
oudev aAAov aviorat’ ovdets, ATaYTWY Mev TOY oT parnyov mapov- 
Twv, dwavrwy de Tay pyTopwy, kaAovaons de Tis waTpidos TH KOWWR 


218 


1§ 
220 


3. Cupnvevadvrwv] cupsvevodyrow dy XA et socii: -cdyrow dy Dobr. Dind. Statim 
dpe habent nonnulli, juaw dy Dion. 4- év) Om. A et socii. 5. @ 
tavayxatérara] dyaycadrara pr. X. lo. cad ] Ita Dind. cum optimis 
librorum, 14. hAGer] Ita XGA et socii B. et S.: volg. elonjrAder. 15. dav- 
tois] atrois A et socii. 19. THs warpidos Ty Kote govq] Sic Bekk. Dind. cum 
1p. =®. rije xowhs sarpi80s govns XB. et S.: rH xows rie warpldos gawijs A et socii. 
Ths xowie ris warpidos powijs ceteri. 


Sivauiv. Almost, ‘The whip 
perhaps simply, ‘his power,’ ‘his 
forces.’ 


3. @8..@nBalwv. ‘As though Thebes 
and Athens could no longer have coalesced 
[had lost the power of coalescing], whatever 
happened.’ The MSS. give cupsvevadvrow, 
but % and others insert ay after the parti- 
ciple, whence Dobree and Dindorf read ovp- 
wvevodyrow: we have in fact the choice 
between dropping the particle and changing 
the tense. If we retain the future, the 
earlier dy would present no difficulty: the 
sense would be, ‘ They said the Athenians 
and Thebans will not, and they would not 
whatever might happen.’ Cp. the redundant 
or elliptical dy (whichever we call it) below, 
§ 269, etc.: cp. dowep dy el below, § 369. 

§§ 218-231. In your panic I stood forth 
alone to answer the call of my country; all 
were willing, I alone was ready. 

g- Ta yéppa. The -yéppa are the wicker- 
work of the booths (caja): they were 


2. 
hand ;’ 


burnt at once to clear the dyopd, and give a 
signal to citizens without the walls that an 
assembly was soon to meet. The assemblies 
were held in the morning (Od. 6. 138, 139, 
Ar. Eccl. 20, 21, 84, 88), and it appears 
from Auctor in Neaeram, p. 376, § go, that 
one object of this was to leave the market- 
place free for other business when the as- 
sembly rose. Here the d-yopd was cleared 
overnight: as they could not hold the as- 
sembly, they relieved their impatience with 
these preparations. 

2g dvw. Up the hill of Pnyx. 

16. tle dyopedav BowAerar; cp. Ar. 
Ach. 45. This simple form had superseded 
the more elaborate citation regretted by 
Aeschines (in Ctes. § 4), because there was 
a class of habitual speakers (raw Jyrdpow, 
below, § 220) almost as responsible as the 
generals. Till this class rose, the theory was 
that all the citizens were equally well- 
informed, and the eldest entitled to prece- 
dence. 
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§§ 221-223. 


~ Q > A fp e¢ 4 ‘es. a ‘ ee ‘ ‘ 

wry tov epovv? vrep cuwrnpias’ qv yap 6 Kipy—é Kata ‘Tous 
7 ~ > 

vonous Pwvyv acinar, TavTyv Kowny Tis waTpidos dixatdy ear 


Hyer Oat. 


wapehBetv édet, qwavres av umes wat of GAAoe "A@nvaior avas 
Saravtes ert to Bawa eBadiCere’ wavres yap oid Gre ewOyvat 
avrnv éBovrerbe ef de Trovs wAovetwrarous, of Tpliakdctot’ et 
dé rovs auddrepa raita, Kal evvous Ty Toda Kai TAovcious, 
oi mera Ta’Ta Tas meyadas emiddces emidovTes’ Kat yap c= 


’ Q , a> 9 ’ 
voia Kat awAouTy TOUT E7TOLHTAY. 


9 9 ww e 
GAN’ we Eoxev, eExeivos oO 


wv 
10 Karpos Kal 4 Hepa exelvy Ov udvov evvouy Kal wAovotoy avdpa 
A a s 9 9 ~ 
éxadet, adAa Kai wapncodovOxxdTa Trois mpayuacw e& apyis, 
aA ~ @ o 
Kat guddedoyiopevoy opOas rivos Evexa ravr’ Exparrey o Di- 
A ry a 9 a 
Acwmos Kai Ti BovAduevos’ 6 yap my TavT’ eixws und eEnTaxws 
4 Lg “~ ww 3 9 yy y 9 9 r , i06 
mwoppwlev ermeXds, OUT ef evvous Hv OUT’ ef wAovaLOS, ovdeY 
15 MGAAov EuedAev & Ti xpy roretv civerOar ovd wiv Eev cup- 


BovAcvev. 


9 , , > 9 > , a e ° b) 4 A 
edavny TOlyuy OvTOS €éV EKELVY TH niLE pa eyo, Kat 


wape\Owy elzrov eis vas, & mov duoiv Evex’ axovcate mpoc- 
TXOvTes TOV vou, evos mev, i’ eidyTre STi uovos Tov eyovTwY 
Kal woATevopevwy eyo THv Tis edvoias Takw ev Tois devois 
ov« Edvrov, GAAa Kal Aéywv nat ypadwy eknraCduny ta déovO’ 
Umep Upav' ev avrois Tois oBepois, érépov de, OTs uiKpov ava- 
Awravres ypovoy wodrAw 7 pos Ta Aotra THs Taons woAtrelas 


5. 08’) Ita %: ceteri et volg. ed of8’. 
13. 7d’) Ita SA et socii: volgo par’. 


Mox émipedas om. pr. &. 


12. dp0as] &f dpxizs dpOwe X. Vid. annot. 
17. ™poo~ 


oxévres] Ita: apooydvres =: volgo et Bekk. spooéxovres. 


1. qv... hystoGar. Aecschines parades 
his devotion to constitutional forms : Demo- 
sthenes idealises their spirit. There is some 
variation in the MSS. as to the order of the 
words THs watpidos 77 ow dows: Dobree 
would omit fy ydp . . tyyeic@a as weak rho- 
domontade. 

6. of tpraxdovor. The three hundred 
rich men who stood at the head of the 
symmoriae. 

8. perd tradra «.t.A. ‘The men who 
gave such jarge benevolences after this.’ 

§ 222. A man was required who under- 
stood the circumstances, and bad followed 
Philip's plans. 

II, wapyxoAov@ydéra: cp. Dem. de F. 
L. p. 423, § 29t fin.; in Timoecr. p. 703, § 
13; Aeschines in Tim. p. 16, § 116 fin.; 
Demades, § 1 fin. The repetition of & 
dpyijs after dp6ae in the next line, would 
not be unlike the manner of Demosthenes, 
though to our taste, and perhaps the taste of 


contemporaries to whom he could be de- 
uounced as émayO7s, the topic seems hardly 
suited for emphasis. 

14. wéppabev. 
way back. 

§ 223. That man was I: let me recall 
my words. 

16. épdvyy. 
that day in me.’ 

17. elg dpas go rather with elzor than 


Starting from a long 


‘Such an one was found 


with ola aga the sense here differs 
from apde dyads, in implying that what 
Demosthenes says was spo els 0 


gory. 
19. Thy tThs..vwov. With more or 
less definite reference to Aeschines’ reiterated 
charge of Asworafla; perhaps especially to 
§ 159 of the speech against Ctesiphon. For 
its metaphorical use, cp. Dem. de Synt. p. 
17h, § 37; Mid. p. 354 init. 

22. wpds .. woktrelas. ‘For all future 
public business.’ 


A 4 a a r e 
kairot e« pev Tous cwOyvar thy wodw BovAopeEvous 221 
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§§ 224-227. 
224 érecO’ curreiporepo. elroy roiv Ort ‘ ‘Tous pev os irapxov- 
Tw OnBaiwy Didier dav BopuBounevous aryvoeiv Ta mapévra 
mpayuad nyoupat’ ev y¢p old’ Ort, et Tove OUT ws eruryxavev 
EXOV, OUK dy auroy nKovowey ev "Enareia 6 ovTa, GAN eri Tots 
muerepors opiots. ort Bevrot wy” eroima wowonrat Ta ev O7- 5 
Bats Axe, caps ewiorapat. ws 0 exe’ ” epnv “ TavTa, axou- 
225 care pov. exeivos doous } Teioa Xpimace OnBaieov 5 n eta- 
warhoat evi, dravras mvt peweer at’ tous 0 am apxis avOe~ 
oTNKOTAS QUT} Kal viv evayTouevous OvdaKas TWeicat duvarat. 
vi ou Botderai, Kal Tivos évexa Thy "EAareay kareihngey ; 
wAnotov duvapuy deiEas Kak Taparricas TO omha Tous hey Eau 
Tou didous ema pat Kat Opacets wotyoat, Tous 0 evayTioupevous 
kararhiga, 7 iv » oVYXwpHT wT poBnbevres & viv ovk EBEAov- 
226 oy, ” Biarbaow. et ev Toivuy mpoaipyo duel’ nfLels” ejay 
‘ev To Tapovrt, el TL dvaKodov mwémpaxTat OnBaiors ™pos 
HUGS, TovTOU Meurer Oat Kat amioreiy auTois ws ev TH TOY 
€x Oper ovat pepion, ™ pwr ov wey & ay eiEarro Pidrrwos TowNn- ~ 
comev, era poBovuat pn mpoadeLauerwv TOV vu avOeornko- 
Tov QUT~ Kal Mia Yyroun mavreoy prrrmoavroy els Thy ‘Ar- 
TuKhy ErOwow auperepor. dy mevrot reabir €“ot Kal apos 20 
T® oKoTwely, aAAa By prroverkeiv rept ov dv Aéyw yévno Oe, 
Oimat Kat Ta deovra déyew ddkewv Kai Tov eperrycora kivduvoy 
237 TH woAet diadvoety. Ti ov pnut deiy ; ; ™ pwrov pev Tov Tan 
povra emravelvat poBor, elra peraber Gat Kal poPeia Bat mavras 
umep OnBatwr’ ToNv yap Tay devav cicw Huav eyyvTepe, 25 
Kat mporépots avrois értiw 6 Kivduvos’ Exar’ e&eXOovras 'Enev- 


fon 


5 


2. fAlrap Mav] Ita = Tiberius: pfray post S:Afrwy addunt A et socii, ante id ceteri. 


4. Svra] viv dvra A et socii. 6. Epyy, radra] Sic X: ceteri rabra, égny. 
8. nirpimoras ebrpémorat = B. et S. 11. wAnotov] Iva wAnoiov 3%. 
12. u kal Opacets srovfoar] Al. Opaceis worfjoa: Kai éwapas 14. tolvuv] 
Sic E: ceteri ody. 25. fpov] Al. om. 26. lor] Al. om. 
§ 224. I told you Philip could not count Cp. eS ad § 78. 
upon Thebes yet, 20. yévnoGe. ‘Should you take 
1. trapydévrev .. PACriamp. ‘Are al- my advice, s far as to weigh my words 
ready secured to Philip.’ Cp. Dem. de F. rather than wrangle over them.’ For y/y- 


L. pp. 358, 377, §§ 61, 138. 

§ 2:5. But came to complete bis mastery 
by “errorism ; 

8. nirpémora. Really a middle per- 
fect. 

12. dpa .. worfjoar.. xaraxAfgas are 
all so many answers to the question ri Bov- 
Aera:; and depend upon it. 

§ 226. That bis success depended on the 
extent of your generosity ; 

16, év tq... pepl&. ‘In infensorum 
loco,’ rather than ‘in hostium partibus.’ 


vecOa: wpds, cp. Plat. Phaed. p. 54 C and ds 
init. 

§ 227. ise must support your friends 
at Thebes, an 

24. sphere is to be taken absolutely 
as a reflexive ‘turn round:’ one cannot 
say either in Greek or English, ‘ remit 
your present fear, and then transfer it,’ 
etc. 

26. "EXevoivéde. And no further, lest 
a friendly demonstration should pass for a 
menace at Thebes. 


a 


202 AHMOZOENOTS §§ 228-230. 
- ? 4 9 e ’ A 4 e ra a ~ « ww 9 4 
givade Tous ev HAKia Kal Tous twréas dei~ar wacw vuas avrous 

9 a id » @ «= 9 a ~ | e a 
év Tots Ordos OvTas, iva Tois ev OnBars Hpovotor ta vuerepa 
et icov yevyrat To TappnaraCer Gat Tept Tay dtkalwy, eiddary 


. Ort, worep Tois mwAovet Dirigny thy warpida waperP j 


BonOycovea dvvams ev ’EAarela, obrw trois brep Tis edevOepias 
9 ’ e € a oe 6¢ a Cd 4 , 9 
aywviCerBar Bovropevors vrapxed umets ETotmor Kai BonOycer, 
éav Tis em’ avrovs in. 
mpeaBes, Kat Toijoat Tovrous Kupiovs mera TaY oTPATHYOY 
4 A a a 9 a A A LD md 9 3 
Kai Tov wore dei BadiCew exeice cai ris e&ddov. exedav 3 


10 €APwow of rperBes eis OnBas, was xpivacba TH TpayLart 


wapawva; ToUT wavy mot Wpocéxere Tov vouv. my deicOat 
OnBaiwy pydev (airxpos yap 6 Katpos), GAN émaryyéeAderOat 
BonOicev, dv Kedevwowy, we éxeivav wey OvTwv év TOis exyaTors, 
juav de auewvov % ‘keivot TO méAAOv Tpcopwpevwr’ ty Eay mey 


1g défwvrar ravTra kat wecOwow ynuiv, cat a BovdAducOa duev 


9 \ ? 
aoros eimwy KaTréBny. 


a 4 4M 9 “A a 

UpKnuevot Kat meTa Tpocxyuatos atiou Tis mdédews TaiTa 
‘ a ww a “~ “~ a a 
wpakwopev, dv 0 apa uy ouuBy Kararuxeiv, exeivor ev avTois 
° “~ ww “~ , ~ 4 A 4 
éyxadaow, av te viv e€anapravwciv, nuiv de unde aicypov 
4 a 33 
pnde TaTrewov jf Wem pay KEvoy. 
4 a ’ 4 
cuveratveravTwy O€ WavTwy Kal oudEvoS 
9 ae 9 é Oe 9 f: 4 ~ 9 c "4 A 
elxovTos éevaytiov ovdey ovK elroy mev Taira, ovx &ypata de, 


2. tpérepa) jutrepa A et socii et corr. &. 3. dBdcr] is0dow & dr B. et S., 
eldovew AT. Q. Sat PaBiLav dxetoe] Sic ZA et socii: txcioe Sei Badifay O, 
ceteri Sef Exeioe Badifay. 11, SetaGar] Sic & et alii plerique, et mox éwayyéAAcoOaz 
ZF. Utrumque etiam habet Dionysius. Legebatur Seiode .. twayyéAAcode. 13. pév] 


Om. X et plerique.  éoxdrows]} Sic ¥ Dion.: volg. et Bekk. add. avddvas. 14. éi- 
vo] xeivor ZH: execivos A et socii, ceteri xelvaw vel txeivow. Vid. annot. 16. wpo- 


] exfparos et socii ct Dion. 


ox 18. é£anaprévwow) Sic % Dion.: ceteri 
dfaydprocty. 


§ 228. Elect ten ambassadors to sbare 
the control of the army with the generals. 

g- TOO wore Set c.rA. rie éfd3ou must 
mean, ‘Of the armed expedition’ into Boe- 
otia which was to follow the embassy, and 
one can hardly suppose that the ambassadors 
were allowed any option as to when they 
themselves would start: the whole phrase 
therefore will mean, ‘Of the time to move 
on Thebes, and the force to move with,’ 
which accounts for the ambassadors being 
associated with the generals, who would 
have to conduct the dfodoe itself. 

11, pol, Not merely =quaeso, but a 
double dative, ‘Give me your attention to 
this point.’ So Reiske. 

§ 229. The ambassadors are to offer 
everything, ask nothing. 

14. fpGv .. spoopwpévev. This clause 
would balance ixeivaw piy dvrow better if 


we could translate, ‘And we had a better 
outlook for the future than they,’ than if we 
take the common sense of spoopay to foresee. 
Most MSS. beside & give ‘xeivaw or teeivaw 
instead of éxetvoe; it would be possible to 
account for the attraction. 

16. pera mpoocxfparos. ‘In accord- 
ance with a plan that we could announce as 
worthy of the city.’ 

17. KaTaTuXety. 
result.’ 

§ 230. That was the policy for which 
tn the fullest sense I made myself respon- 
sible. 

a1. otx efwov «tA. ‘Did not make 
this speech without proposing a motion,’ etc., 
is perhaps the nearest English equivalent to 
the construction. The passage was a 
favourite example of climax with the ancient 
rhetoricians, 


‘To attain a final 


MeTa TavTa xeporovaga KeAXevw dexa 228 


a a 
Tatra xat raparAjota Tov- 280 
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§§ 231, 232. TIEPI TOT ZTE®ANOYT. 208 
oud” éypatba pev, ov expésBevoa de, ovd expécBevoa mer, 
9 » 4 v 3 ¢@hCU A n~ 9 ~ 4 4 » 
oux Ereca de OnBaiovs, adr’ aro ris apxis dia wavTwv axpt 
Tis tTerevris deéGrOov, Kal edwx’ euavrov vulv axdas ets TOUS 
reprertyxoTus TH Woe Kevdivous. Kai wor pepe to Vrydiopua 

TO TOTE ‘yevopevoy. 
K e t IX A Aé 4 a e 9 4 9 ’ 
airot riva Bovis oe, Aicyivy, cai tiva éuavroy éxeivny 
. ee 9 a. , ’ \ 1, @ a4 ‘ , 
Thy nmeépay eivat 0; Bovre éuavrov pev, bv dv av doidopou- 
pevos Kai dacvpwy Kadécats, Barradov, ce de pnd apw Tov 
TuXOvTa, GAAG ToOUTWY TWA THY aro Tis oKnViXs, Kpeobovrny 
m Kpéovra 4 Ov ev Koddute rote Olvduaov xaxas [umroxpi- 
vouevos] eréerpibas; tore Toivwy cat exeivoy Tov Kaipov 6 


Tlatanevs eyo Barrados Oivouxaov rot Ko€wxidov cot wieto- 


cA A 9 0 ~ é a 4 Qt 9 “~ 
vos agios av eavyy ry waTpidt. ov méev ye ovdev ovdapyoi 
xpuoinos Forba eyo de wavra, Soca wrpocixe Tov ayabov woXi- 
tv, Exparrov. Aéye ro Wydiopna por. 


VH®IZMA AHMOZOENOY2. 


[Em dpxovros NavoixAdous, gvAfjs ampuravevovons Alayridos, 
oxipogoptavos Exry ém déxa, Anpoobévns Anpoobévovs Taraneds 
elrev, ened) Ditcmtos 6 Maxeddvav Baciieis vy te Te Tape- 
AndvOdrt xpdvp smapaBalvwy palverar tas yeyernuévas abt@ ovv- 
Gnxas mpds tov "A@nvalwy dipov nept ris elpiuns, trepidav rors 


2. &a wavrev] Om. pr. x B. et S. 3- Spiv] Om. A et socii. 8. Barradov] 
Sic % k: ceteri Baradoy. pe] fpwa SFY et al. B. et S. 10. waxidg] Ita 
plerique: legebatur wands xax@s. Statim twoxpydpevoe om. pr. ZB. et S.: atque equidem 
suspicarer, eaxds xaxwe éxérpupas veram esse lectionem, xacds bxoxpivdépevos autem glos- 
sema esse ad éwérpupas. 15. jsoe} Accessit ex EA &. 19. evs] Om. 


&F; unde suspicari licet, Maxedav pro Maxedévow legendum esse, ut est in B. 


3. Gen’ deavrév: cp. below, §§ 250, 
278. The latter especially refers to this 
passage. 

§ 231. That day you, Aeschines, might 
envy me. 

§ 231. Naturally it took the clerk some 
time (Lept. p. 482, § 92 fin.) to find the 
particular document wanted on the file of 
those given him to be read, besides which 
the Clepsydra had to be stopped. It was 
convenient for the orator to fill up this 
interval with a slight digression, humorous, 
as here or below, § 331; pathetic, as in 
Mid. p. 550 init. § 139, Adv. Lept. pp. 469, 
479, §§ 46-50. 

8. Barradov: see Life. 

9. Kperdévrny .. Olvépacov: cp. Dem. 
de F. L. p. 418, § 295, where we see that 
the rprayowlorns had the barren honour of 
acting kings ; there Creon in the Antigone is 
expressly mentioned as a part that Aeschines 


had often performed, but with no mention 
of a breakdown like the Oenomaus. Cre- 
sphontes, so far as we know, only appeared 
as a ghost in the Merope of Euripides, which 
no longer kept the stage. Cp. Demosthenes 
ubi sup., Ar. Ran. 868: cp. however below, 
§ 331. According to Demosthenes (ap. 
Vit. Anon. Aesch.), Aeschines lost his place 
in the company of the poet Ischander owing 
to a breakdown in the Oenomaus, and sank 
into a mere strolling player, the tritagonist 
of Socrates and Simylus (below, § 326); but 
this hardly agrees with dpovpaios Olvdpaos 
below, § 302. 

§§ 232-239. (Decree of Demosthenes. } 

§ 232. The length of this decree looks as 
if it were meant to correspond with that 
described by Aeschines (in Ctes. § 100), but 
as that was passed before the Amphissian 
dispute, and included elaborate statistics, this 
is hardly possible. 
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§$§ 233-237. 


Spxovs xal Ta Tapa Tact tots “EAAnoe vouCopeva elvar dlxata, 
Kal mohets mapatpetrat ovdéy altm mpoonxovcas, twas 8e Kai *AGy- 
valwy ovoas so0ptadd@rovs metolnxey ovden mpoadsxnOels wd Tov 
37.0" Tob A@nvalon, év Te TS mapdvte émt wodAd mpodye tH TE 
Blq wal rH Spcryte’ cal yap “EAAnvidas méAes &s pev eupotpous 233 
moet kal tas oAtreias xaradvet, Tivds 8¢ Kai éfavdpamodifcpevos 
xarackxdtre, els évias 3¢ xal dvtt “EAAjnvwy BapBdpovs xarouer 
éxt ra lepa Kat rots tddous eémaywy, ovdey GAAdTpioy trotev obre 
Tis éavrod marplBos ovre Tov tpdmov, Kal Ty viv aitg Tapovon 
TUXN karaxdpas XP@pevos, émtAeAnopEevos éavrod dre éx pxpod ral 
Tob TuxdvT0s yéyovey dveAtlorws péyas. Kal ws pty modes éwpa B34 
Tapaipovpevoy avrov BapBapovs Kat Bias, tmeAduBavey €EXarrop 
elvas 6 oiuos 6 ’AOnvatey to els avrov TAnppedeto Bat viv de 
épav ‘EdAnuibas modes Tas pév vBpiCopevas, tas d€ dvacrdrous 
yeyvopévas, dewov nyetras elyvat xal dvafioyv tis trav mpoydvey 
ddfns TO Teptopay TOUS “EAAqvas karadovAoupevous. b10 eddy Oa 235 
TH BovaAj Kat T@ oyey T® "AGnvaiwr, evfauévous wat Ovcavras 
rots Oeuts kat pwr. tots karexovot THY méAW Kal THY xopay TH 
"AOnvalwy, cat eévOuunOévras tis tGv mpoydvwv aperns, dudre wept 
mAelovos eérovotvro tiv tév “EAAjvev édevBeplay Siarnpely i) Thy 
ldlav narplda, dsaxocias vais xabéAxew els ri Oddarray Kal toy 
vavapxoy dvamAciv évrds [lvAGy, wal rov oTparnyov cal roy fr- 
Tapxov ras we(as xal ras lrmixas duvduers "ENevotvade eEdyew, 
Tréuwat S& xal mpécBers mpds rods EdAous | "EAAnvas, mpatroy &¢ 236 
TAVTOV mpos OnBaiovs 5a 1d éyyurare etvat tov @idinrov Tis 
éxelvwy xwpas, mapaxahely 8@ avrovs pndey karamAayévras Tov 
@®Ourmov dyréxeoGat Tis éavrayv xal tis Trav &dd\wv EAA ev 
édevdeplas, cal Sri 6 *AOnvalwy dypos, ovdty punoixaxGy ef Tt 
mpérepov yéyovey GAdACrpioy tats méAeot mpds GAAHAas, BonOncer 
cat duvdper cal xpyjuact cat BéAeot xal SzAots, eldas ore avrots 
pey mpos GAAnAous Stapspro Byretv wept ths tyenovlas ovow “EA- 
Anat Kaddv, tad 8 GAACPVAOY dvOparov dpxeobat Kal THS iye- 237 
povlas dnootepeiobat dvdfiov etvar cal rhs t&év “EAAnjvey dd€ns 


2. wapaipeirat) sapa:reira: =. 4- Too *AGyvaler] Ita 3@: volgo ray ’A 


11. péyas] Om. optimi plerique. 


bis. a4. mplofus] rods apicBas %. 


17. Te et mox Ti sic = et al.: legebatur ri 


33- ‘EAAfvov) wpoyévar =FTS et 


al. Mox ris ray apoyévow om. p, et raw apoydvew in § proximo om. id. 


g. THs <avrod warplSos. Demosthenes 
(Olynth. 3. p. 85, § 28, Phil. 3. p. 119, § 40, 
etc.) ignores the claim of the Macedonian 
royal family to Hellenic descent: the mass 
of the nation were confessedly Bdp 
See Shilleto’s note on De Fals. Leg. § 248, 
and the passages from Thirlwall’s Greece 
aa cited, 

Bépovs Kal [Sias. Probably 
both “refer to the same places, ‘ barbarian 
cities to which he had a claim ;’ opposed to 
obdty abry xpoonxovoas of § 232, or ldias 


may mean cities in his ahaa: the Greek 
colonies and ald subjects of Athens. 

16. 8d 8e86x@ar. Practically the apo- 
dosis to éwesdt) Siuwwos, § 232. 

22. vavapxov. An Athenian fleet of any 
size was commanded by one or more orpa- 
Trryol: but it appears that vavapyos is used 
once at least of an Attic officer in temporary 
command of a small squadron. Yet rdw 
orparnyov wai roy Tewapyoy are curious: 
there were ten of the former and two of the 
latter. 
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§§ 238-241. 
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kal tis tQv ampoydvey aperyns. Ere 88 ode GAAdrpioy iyetrat 
elvat 6 'AOnvalwy djyos tov OnBalov dijpov ovre tH ovyyevelg 
ovre TH GuopiA@. dvapysrvyjoxerat 3@ xal ras tay Tpoydvwev Tov 
éavrot els trovs OnBalwy mpoydvous evepyeclas Kat yap rovs ‘Hpa- 


kAéous taidas amootepovpevouvs ind TeAonovynciwy ris tarpgas 5 


dpxis xatnyayov, Tots SmAos xparjoavtes tovs avriBaivew meipw- 
pévovs tots “Hpaxddous éxydvois, xal tov Oldlmovy kal tovs per’ 
éxelvou éxmecdvtas inedefdueda, nat Erepa woAAa jpiv tmdpxet 
pirdvOpwra xai évdofa mpds OnBalovs sidrep od viv dnoorh- 
oerat 6 ’AOnvalwy djuos trav OnBalos te wal rots GAAois “EAAnoe 
ouppepdvtwy. ouvbécbar 3¢ mpds airovs cat cuppaylay Kat émyaplav 
motnoacGa. Kat Spxovs Sovvat nai AaBeiv. mpécBers Anpoaberns 
Anpoobévovs Tatavets, “Yarepens KAedvdpov Th7yjrrios, Mvnot- 
Oeidns ’Avripdvouvs Dpedppwos, Anuoxpdtns Swdlrov Pdaveds, Kdd- 
Aatoxpos Atorizov Kodex®ns. | 
Airy tév wepi OnBas eyiyvero mpayuatwy apyy Kal KaTd- 
oTacis TpwTn, TA TPO TovTwY eis ExOpav Kat picos Kal am- 
oriay Tay woNewy UanyLevwv UTO TOUTwY. TovTO TO WHdioua 
Tov TOTe Ty wWoAE TepioTavTa Kivdvvoy mwaperOeiy eroingev 
worep vedos. fv wev Tolvy rou dixaiov roAlTouv Tore deitat 
mGowv, el tt TovTwy elxev Guewov, uy vov emiTimmav. 6 yap 
e 4 e U 9 ~ Bh) 9 4 
avuBovros Kal 6 ouxodarrns, ovde Tav GAXwy ovdev EolKOTes, 
9 o a 9 r é e eo a “~ 
év Tourw *NeirTov GAjAwY dtaepovow" O Mev Ye TPO TaY 
wpayuarev yveuny arodaiverat, kal didwoww éavrov drevOuvor 
tois weirOeiot, TH TVXy, Tois Katpois, TH BovdAopervp’ 6 de 
U ef ds # 4 4 , A ~ 
avynoas jvix’ ea A€yev, av re dvoKoAoy ocuuBy, TovTo Ba- 


7. écyévors] Sic Dind. ex T et aliis nonnullis: volg. et Bekk. éyydvas. 11. wat 
sieuaytas wat om. Dind. 16. bylyvero] éyivero ZA, byévero al. et Dind. 
22. o8e]} Sic ZB. et S. Dind.: oddent A et socii et yp. %: volg. év od8ert. 25. Trois 


xatpois] ry xapp = B. et S. 


§ 239. The decree, as given here, recites 
only six ambassadors instead of ten (above, 
§ 228), and Hyperides the orator, who is 
probably meant, was KoAAureds, not Zp4hr- 
7108. 


_ § 240. This decree united Thebes and 
Atbens 


16. dylyvero. So (or éylvero) the best 
MSS. : Toole. éyévero. The imperfect 
heightens the sense 2 little, ‘ These were the 
first steps toward an understanding with 
Thebes.’ 

18. danypéveov oad totrev. While 
the old peace party of Eubulus wished to be 
on good terms both with Thebes and Mace- 
don, Aeschines and his friends wished to 
crush Thebes by means of Macedon. 

20. Fv pév. This is resumed after the 


parenthesis 6 ydp cupBovdos .. Backalves, 
by #»v yey obv, § 242, where ovw is simply 
resumptive, and qv yey is answered by éym 
8é. 


§ 241. If unwise, tt ought to bave been 
denounced at the time. 

24. twetOuvov. ‘Responsible to those 
who take his advice, to fortune, to oppor- 
tunities (used or abused), to anyone’ or any- 
thing. As responsibility to fortune and 
opportunities seems rather strange (though 
not stranger than ard ra spdéypara xara- 
paprupeé Dem. de F. L. p. 377, § 130), 
some translate, ‘Responsible to whoever will 
Jor his advice, for its success and for circum- 
stances ;’ but this would require the genitive 
(cp. above, § 142 sqq.), to say nothing of 
the awkwardness of one case in two senses. 


15. 
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§§ 242-245. 
8 iy 4 9 id ” 9 a e Q “a 
oKaiver, vy pev ouv, Srep eiwov, exeivos O Kalpos TOU Ye 
dporvtiCovros avépos Tis woAews Kat Tav diKalwy Aoyor' eye 
de tocavrny vrepBornv wrotoumat wore, dv vov xn tis deitai 
tt BeAriov, } SAws ef Te GAXO evav WARY wy eye TpoEACuny, 
5adKxelv Guotoye. ef yap éo8 & ri Tis vov édpaxev, 3 ovy- 
A ~ a a a 
veyxey av Tore wpaxOev, Tour eyo nut deliv eve uy Naber. 
9 3: 3 ’ “oa > «a ww 3 a bd 
et de pyr’ gort pyre Hv pnt ay etreiv Exot pndes pndere 
Kai Tyuepov, ti Tov atuBovAdov expyy woteiv; ov tev catvo- 
pévwoy Kal évovrwv Ta Kpariota éXeoOa; ToVTO Toivw eroinea 
1oeyw, TOU Kypuxos épwravros, Aicyivn, “ris ayopevev Bovre- 
9? 7 ¢6¢_f 9 ~ 4 “A 4 99 Oe ce? 
Tat, ou “ris atriacBat wept twv wapeAnAvOoTrwv, ov Tis 
9 ~ 4 9 # 99 ~ 9 9 o 9 9 e 
eyyvacOat tra méAXovr’ EcerOa.” coi d adwvov xar’ exei- 
vous Tous xpovous év Tais éxxAnotars KaOnuevov eyo mapiew 
EXeyov. ered & ov rote, adAa viv dei~ov. etre Tis h do- 
15 yos, Svtw’ expiv evpeiv, } Katpos ovpdépwv vm’ euov rape- 
AeipOn TH wera; Tis de cuupaxia, Tis mpakis, ep’ hv paddov 
w# 9 a 
der pe ayaryeiv rovroval ; 
a ~~ a 
"AdAa wv TO pev TapeAnrAvOos ack rapa racw adeirat, 
kal ovdeis wept rovrou mporiOycw ovdanov Bovryv' ro de 
a 4 “a a ~ 
20 wéhANov H TO wapoy Thy Tov ouuBovArov Taw axarei, TOTe 
Q a “a a “ “~ 
Toivwy Ta pev Emedrev, we doce, Tay deway, Ta O dn wapiy, 
~ A 
ev ols trav wpoaiperiv pov oxdmret Tis woAtTelas, Ly] TA GUL- 
a ¢ 4A a 4 A 
Bavra ovxopavra. TO pmev yap wépas, ws av 6 daipwv Bov- 
~ g ~ 
Mt On, .wavrwv yiyvera? 4 de mpoaiperis avty THY TOU oUp- 
0 a 
5 BovAov dtavoray dnAoi. 
9 “A e , al a . 9 4 ~ ~ Q 
expatica auveBy DPitirrm ry paxn’ ev yap Te Oep To 
’ @ . 9 ’ ’ >, e " e « 7, 
Tovrou réAos jv, ovK ev enol. GAA’ ws ovx amravra Soa evinv 


I. ye] ve A et soci: al. om. 10. éyd] Om. & et alii multi, B. et S. 11. alna- 
o0a:)} alridcac6a: multi. 13. waprdv] Sic A et socii: weplaw X, ceteri wapeA Odo. 
26. Ty a FA: ceteri ry paxny. 27. év] Om. ZA‘ B. et S. 


un On TOUTO ws adixnua éeuov Oys, 


§ 242. But I am willing to be judged 
now by the event, and it is clear I did my 
duty and chose for the best. 

2. ‘I go so far in my 
concessions,’ surpass so much what could be 
required of me. The same phrase occurs in 
Dem. de F. L. p. 347, § 381 fin. 

§ 243. This was all that could be required, 
this I did when you did nothing. 

10. 700 «hpuxos. Demosthenes will not 
leave Aeschines to enjoy undisturbed the 
effect of his appeal to constitutional routine 
(in Ctes. § 4). 

§ 244. A statesman bas to deal with con- 


tingencies, a sycopbant keeps to results. 

a2. év olg x.rA. ‘Consider the general 
scope of my policy, do not make captious 
objections to events.’ spoalpeoce here comes 
half way between the popular and psycho- 
logical sense: cp. Arist. Eth. Nic. 6. 2. 6, 

els wpoapet ra: “Ducy wewopOnxéva:, From 
the next sentence one might illustrate the 
difference between wépas and réAos, the lat- 
ter being implied in gpoalpeccs. 

§ 245. You ought to criticise my policy 
now, and not complain of the event. 

27. &wavra ..clAduyv. ‘Made every 
choice’ I ought, ‘ secured every advantage.” 


242 


243 


244 
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$§ 246-248. 
car’ avOpwmivov oyiouov eihopuny, Kat Orxaieos TauTa Kal emt~ 
peAws expaga Kal piroroves rep duvamir, 4 ts ov KaXa Kai 
Tis qWwoXews G£ta | mpayuara dverrnoauny Kat avayraia, TavrTa 
246 Mot deiEon, Kat TOT Hon Karnyopet Mov. € 0 0 ouuBas OKT 
TOS BN pOvov mAcov, aAXa kat mavreov Tey aAAwv ‘EAA iveov 5 
wei Coov yeyove, vi xpn mroveiy ; : domrep ay et TIs vavKAnpov wavr’ 
ert owrnple xpatayra, Kai act kaTackevacavra 70 ™oiov 
ag’ ay tredauBave gebnoerBat, eira Xermeave Xpnoaevov Kat 
movneavrioy aur Tiv oKxevov h cal owTpt yTwy SAWS, THs 
vavaryias aiTipro. GA’ ovr’ exuBépveov THY vay, pyoecey ay, 
Gomep oud eoTpaTinyouy eyo, ouTe THs TUXNS Kuptos ay, GAN 
éxeivy Tey wayvrwv. Gar’ éxeivo AoyiCou Kat Spa, el pera, 
OnBaiwv npiy aryoreComevors ouTws diuapro mpagat, Ti Xpiv 
mpocdoxay, €l pnde ToUTous erxouer oUMEaX ous, ada Pidiwrp 
mpooebevro, barép ot Tor exeivos wacas adie wvas; Kat e 
yoy T ptcov nwLepwv amo THS "Arrinis Odo THs maxns yevouerns 
TOT OUTOS xivduvos ral poBos Teplerry Thy wor, Ti av, et 
wou Tis Xepas Tauro Touro 3waGos oweBn, mposdoxijioat Xpiv § : 
248 dp’ oic0” Gre viv ey ornvat, ouven Beir, dvanvevoat, woAAa ula 
nuLepa rat dvo Kat Tpeis edocay Tov eis cwrnpiay TH monet, TOTe 
o—, ouK GEvov eireiv, d ye unde weipav duce Oecv TwWos evvoia 


9 


247 


La 


5 


fed 


4. Cxyrrds q xe:péw add. libri: delevit Reisk. 7. wiow] Om = B. et S. 

16. “awd vis ‘Arructs 58dv) Sic ZA*: ceteri ddd dwd rijs hake 18. rH 
x@pas] sAnclor ris xdpae A et socii. al. eivoig nai rG] Ita FOQA: evvoia xa 
Tox %T: neque % quidem ita constanter ¢ adscriptum dativis adjungit, ut pro testimonio 


habendum sit scriptorem non ebvolg voluisse. 


‘And in fact inevit- 
Cp. above, § 242, SAws ef 7: GAAo 


3. kal dvayxaia. 
able.’ 
bvfy 

" 246. Though we were beaten I did my 
best; the generals and Providence were 
answerable for our defeat, 

6. balheov. ‘Too great for,’ not xpefr- 
rew, ‘stronger than.’ Cp. sup. ad § 181. 

10. ob7” dxuBipvev. The vavedrnpos 
was the owner, not the gi care he was 
legally answerable for his ship well 
formed and seaworthy, not, says Me, Gade 
for her being well managed on the voyage. 
Cp. Acts xxvii. 11, for their joint action and 
responsibility. 

§ 247. Which would bave been far more 
fatal if we bad fought alone and in our own 


territory. 
16. tprdv fpepdv .. &86v, Defined below, 
§ 389, as 700 stadia from Athens. 
§ 248. oe t days gave time to do much, 
19. Gp’ otc@” .. eons. *Do you realise 
that as it was [vor piv} we had one day, 


Alii habent efvora xai 76: vid. annot. 


and a second and a third, to recover our 
footing, to meet, to take breath, to do many 
things to save the state; but in that case— 
God forbid we should speak of things we 
never tasted.’ Dissen takes pud #pépa «7A. 
of the days immediately after the occupation 
of Elatea, instead of the th ys required 
for the advance from Chacrog@™, which 
the Athenians time to put on a bold 
and obtain tolerable terms. He translates, 
* factum esse ut stemus, coeamus, Tespiremas, 
alia mulia salutis adminicula civitas babeat,’ 
i. e. ‘ liberum vitae quotidianae usum habere.’ 
Reiske reads dp’ oleae. dp’ is ‘not equi- 
valent’ to dp ob: though Demosthenes 
consistently credits Aeschines with knowledge 
of Philip's mischievous designs, he asks here, 
‘Did he really know the full extent of the 
danger which Athens in part escaped ?” 
21. otn G£vov, exactly ‘ indignum.’ 

etvola xal rg. So, apart from acci- 
dents, all the best MSS. : others have ebvoea 
wai ré. It would be possible, though a little 
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§§ 249-252. 
kat To m poBadrea Bat THY wor TavTHy THY cUMmaXlay, Fs 
ou shel bie 
t de Tavri wavTa pot, Ta woAAa, _™pos ums, Gvdpes 249 
dueaorra, Kat Tous TeplerTnKOTas eEwbev nai ak powpevors, ere 
r pos rye TOUT ov Tov Karan TuoToy Bpaxus Kat cadns e&npret 
Aoyos. ef mer yap qv cot a7pddnAa Ta meéeAXovTa, Aioxin, 
ove TaY GAeoy, or’ éBovdeved” 7 TONS rep Tourer, TOT’ 
édet mporeryewv’ et de ma a powoes, Tis aur iis ayvoigs vrevOuvos 
ef Tots GAAots, wore Ti uaN2ov enou ov Tavra KaTnyopels i 
to eye oou ; TocovTov yap ameiviov eye oou roNTns yeryova eis 250 
aura raid’ a rey (cai ovre rept Tov aAAwy dtarévyouat),’ 
Scov eyo pev Edwka euavrov eis Ta Tact CoKovvTa ovpheper, 
ovdeva Kivduvoy oxvyoas ictov ove’ _drodoyiadpevos, ov oe ou6! 
erepa elres Berrie TouTwy (ov yap ay rovrots eXxpavro), our’ 
1g ig TavTa Xpiowov oudey wavrov maperxes, 6 Smrep & dv 6 dav- 351 
AOraros Kat dvaepeverTaros avOpwros TH woAel, TOUTO Werot- 
= ert ToIs oupBacw eCirracat, Kat Qua ‘Apiorpatos € ev Nak 
t ’Apiorcdrews ev Oacw, of rabawag exOpoi Tis wodews, 
tous ’A@nvaiwy Kpivouee pirous kat AGivgow Aloxivys Anuo- 
20 @Oévous Katntyope:. Kaito Sry Ta Tov ‘EDAjvev aTuyjuaTa 352 
EvevOOKIMElY GITEKELTO, GaroNwoAevat MaAAov oUTOS éeort dikatos 





 xatnyopeiv erépou’ xai 


I. wmpoPddXeoGar] Ita ZO B. et S.: volgo spoBarlobas. 


&® Sixacral A k, & dyvdpes 8ixacral Dind. 
atréyv. 


hpxer) éghpwe por A et socii. 
16. dvOpwwos ry wéAa] Ita ZA et socii: ceteri dvOpwros mohoae Tp WAG. 


@ 4 A a 
Srp cuvevnvoxaci ot avroi Katpot 


3. dvBpes Sixacrral) 
5. Todrov] Ita = et yp. @: ceteri rovror 
10. To~etrov] rovovry A et socii. 


18, "Ape- 


aoréAews] Ita A et socii, “ApordAcos =: ceteri plerique -dAaos. 


awkward, to translate the latter reading, 
‘Which the favour of heaven and the pro- 
tection of this alliance did not try (i.e. per- 
mit to be tried) upon us,’ iaat vainar is 
not, ‘not even a taste,’ Bee we need not 
talk of them, for we did not feel them 
either.’ 

§§ 249, 250. At any rate I did my duty, 
as Aeschines did not, by giving the best 
advice I could. 

3. 7a woAAd, Not ‘mostly,’ which 
would be weak after wdyra, but ‘this long 
argument.’ 

5. wpdés ye ToOrov. He insinuates that 
as Aeschines could not honestly prosecute, 
he could not obtain a conviction: throughout 
Demosthenes claims that having faced re- 
sponsibility like a good citizen, he is not to 
be held accountable to Aeschines, who, like 
a bad citizen, held aloof. 


I1. wept trav GAAwv, i.e. I am speaking 
of one particular period, that of the war 
which ended with Chaeronea: during this 
Aeschines was simply inactive: before it he 
had done a great deal, though it was mostly 
harm. Cp. below, § 253, woA:reve: wai 
wauy ob wokiredes. 

§ 251. Now be brings me to trial for 

what be did not oppose: it is the same all 
over Greece. 
19. Aloxlvyns AnpuooSévous. The names 
themselves in juxtaposition, are synonyms of 
of xaBawaf &xOpot rije woAews and rove 
*"AOnvalow pirous. 

§ 252. He boasts of our misfortunes, and 
thrives on them. 

20. Srp..dwhcero. ‘Whoever kept 
the misfortanes of Greece laid up as foun- 
dations for his own reputation for fore- 
sight.’ 
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§§ 253-256. 
Kat TOIS THE WoArEws ex Opois, oUK évt ToUTOV evvou eivat TH 
253 war pide. dndois de xat e€ ov Cns Kat moveis Kat wodrrevet 
kat waAdw ov wodcrevet. mparrerat Tt Tov Uuiv Soxovvreay 
ouupéper, adwvos Aloyivns. avréKpovaé Tt Kat yeyovev oloy 


oux édet, _mapeoriy Aioxivas® @omep Ta pryuara Kat TA OFa-5 


ouata, Stay Tt Kaxov TO cama AaBy, TOTE KiveiTat. 

"Exretdn de wodvs ois cunBeByxocw & eyKerrat, BovrAomat Te 
Kat wapadocov etreiv. Kal mou ™p0s Aids cat Oewy pnodets TH 
varepBodny Oavpacn, adXa mer evvolas & Aéyw Oewpyoareo, et 
yap iv ¢ract mpddnra Ta péAXNOVTa yernrer Oat, Kat mpon- 

1 decay mavres, Kat ov mpovaAeyes, Aloyxivy, wat dtenaprupou 

Boay Kal Kexpayos, os O03" epbeyeu, oud obrws aTrooTaTeoy 

TH monet TOUTWY HY, elrep dogns | y _™poryaviey y TOU MEANOvT os 
255 aicvos eixe Adyov. pov [ev ve amoruxeiy doxei. Tay pay 

MaTwV, 6 wack Kowov eorty avOpamoss, OTay T@ Bew TauTa 

Sox Tore 0 axiovra mpoerravat TOV GAdwy, er arooTara 
ToUTou, Pirin mpodedwoxévas mavras dv éarxev aitiay. ei 
y2p TavTa mpoeiro acount, rept wy ovdEva kivduvoy 6 Syrw’ oux 
vmenevay ot ™poryovor, TIS ouxi KaTrerrucey ay oou ; un yap 
256 Ths wohews 76s und mod. riot 0° opOadrmois mpos Aros ew 
pwuev dv tous eis Tyv wodw avOpwrous adixvounevous, a Ta 


254 


3. tpiv] yucy A et socii. 
Om. Dion. et librorum praeter  optimi. 


16. dAAwv] dAAaw ‘EXAfvow Dion. et yp. 2. 
19. tig] ris dy A et socii, et mox pi) ydp 81 iidem. 


ruv et corr. &: dvrivouy ¢. 


§ 253. When things go well with us be is 
dumb: we feel bim like an old wound in 
sickness. 

. eivetras. ‘He is like broken 
bones, and sprains : when there is any trou- 
ble upon the body, then you feel him stir- 
ring. The same illustration is used in 
Olynth. 2 p. 24, § 21, Ad Ep. Phil. pp. 115, 
116, § 16, and may perhaps have been sug- 
gested by Demosthenes’ experience as a 
valetudinarian. 

§ 254. Even if I could bave foreseen 
pis 8 I was right. 


vs rots oupPcPyxdow tyxeras : 
cp. Thee. 4. 22, Hdt. 7.158 init. In ail 


these the sense is vehement rebuke. 

13. elwep SéEns u.trA. So Dissen and 
Dindorf from the quotation of Dionysius, 
on the ground that ‘either’ is out of 
place at the beginning of an enumeration 
of similar things. All the MSS. have 4 
po 3dfns except two cursives, which have 


10. yevfoeoGar) Evecba: A et socii. 


11. Alox(va) 
14. pdv ye] Sic 3 A et socii: ceteri yap. 
18. Svriv’ obx] éyrivouv obx FTSN 


§ 255. For now Addens is unfortunate, 
not base, 

Ig. pry.. dpod. ‘I hope it would not be 
the city or me either.’ The hypothetical 
case he has put is, ‘If Athens had failed of 
her duty;’ the natural apodosis would be, 
‘Then Athens would be disgraced,’ but 
Demosthenes shrinks from saying this: he 
insists that some individual traitor must 
have deluded Athens, although he hints that 
the city and more honest statesmen might 
suffer in reputation from this subservience. 
So in the next section he goes on, ‘ Though 
we know that she city would not have been 
disgraced, still how could the Athenians 
have looked foreigners in the face? They 
would have judged us in the light of our 
past history.’ The sentiment is a demo- 
cratic parallel to the monarchical fictions 
that the king can do no wrong, and the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 

§ 256. As she would bave been bad she 
allowed Philip to conquer unresisted, 
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§§ 257-259- 
ev wpayuar eis Smrep vv mepeerrn, meno de Kat Kuptos 
npeOn Pidewros dwavruw, Tov © umep Tou pn ryever Bat Tavur 
ayiova Erepot Xepis HUGY Hoa TeToLNBevor, Kat TavTa pnde- 
TWTOTE THs mondews € ev Tois Eurporbe ypovors aopanetay adogov 

5 @aAAov } Tov umép Tov KaX\ov xivduvov spnuevns. ris yap ouK 257 
oldev ‘EdAiven, Tis de BapBepev, Ort Kal rapa OnBaiwyv xat 
mapa TOV ert TOUTIY mpoTepov taxupav yevomeveov Aaxedar- 
povitey Kat mapa TOU Tepoay Baoiréws meTa WOANRS xXaprros 
Tour av doperens ed00n TH Wore, O Tt Bovrerat haBovoy Kat 

1oTa éauTis exovon TO keAevomevov woweivy Kat eav Erepov Tey 
*EAAnveyv ™poeoravat. GQAX’ ouK jy rav0, ws Eorke, Tots Tor’ 
“AGnvaios war pia ove’ avexra oud" euura, ove éduvnOn mob 
wore Thy mov oudeis éx mavTos TOU Xpovou weica Tois isxU~ 
ovot ev, hy Oikaia de mparrouo mpoo Geneva aopahes dov- 

1g Neverv, GAN’ ayouCouery rept Tpwreiwy Kal Tumis Kat dons 
kuvduvevoura wavTa Tov atova drareréNexe, xat Tav0’ ovTe 259 | 
oeuva kal ™pornKovra Tots Umerepors nOeow Upeis vTroAaE- 
Baver’ elvat wore Kat TOY ™poryovwy Tous TavTa mpatavras | 
parior ewatveire, eikOT Ws. wis yap ouK ay dryacarro TeV 

20 avdpav exetvoov Tis aperins, ot Kat THY Xepay Kat Thy modu 
exAcTreiy Umewevay- ets Tas Tpipers euBavres uTep TOU MN TO 
KeN evo {sevov Tote a, TOV mey TavuTa oun Bovdevcavra Ocuroro- 
xAea oTparnyov EXOnevol, TOY O° vmaKovev arropnvapevoy Tots 





1. wepilory] sislaraaes A et socii. 3. hpav] dua X. 5. ten las 
dpapéyns pr. &. 7. yevonévov | yevenplven, ut saepe, A et socii. 
vére] Ita = a m. sec. et A et socii: ceteri roils. 16. xw6uvetouca] «ai pasar 
hte A et socii et Edd. ante Bekk. 17. dwohapBdver’) iwedap Barer’ FL@N rsev. 

dwodnvapevoy trois éEmrarropévois] Ita EA et socii et Dion.: ceteri rots émcrarro- 


sien dwopnrdapevoy. 


3. pySerdwore. Athens never had ac- another lesson and inherited another spirit, 


cepted a dependent position, except in the 
short interval between the peace of Lysander 
and the battle of Cnidus. 

§ 257. She who never sold berself, as she 
might at a bigh price, to any tbo sought to 
enslave Greece. 

6. wapd .. BacvAdws. See the account 
of Xerxes’ conciliatory embassies, Hdt, 8 fin., 

init. 

: g. Tobr’.. €66y. The git of course is 
& 7 BovAera AaBeiy and ra éavrfis Zxay, 
not 70 KeAcvdpevoy waeiy, 

§ 258. But craven counsels were never 
welcome. 

11. GAA’... SarerfAexe. ‘But it seems 
the Athenians that were then had learnt 


and could not bear that burthen: never 
a man was able since time began, to per- 
suade the city to take part with them that 
had the power and dealt unrighteously, 
and so keep safe in slavery: but in battle, 
for pre-eminence and honour and good 
fame, she hath continued hitherto in 
jeopardy.’ 

§ 259. Remember the beroism of Salamis, 
and bow Cyrsilus was punished. 

§ 259. He suggests, but refrains from 
developing the parallel, ‘Everyone admires 
those who trusted Themistocles and stoned 
Cyrsilus: they will equally admire you who 
trusted Demosthenes and are going to banish 
Aeschines.’ 





§§ 260-262. IIEPI TOY STE@PANOY. 211 

emerarronevats Kupoidov xarad:Oacavres, ov movoy avrov, GAAGa 
260 kat ai yuwvaixes ai Uuérepar Tay yuvaik’ avrov. ov yap eCyrouv 
ot ror’ *A@nvaio: ovre pytopa ove otpatnyov od Srov dov- 
Aevoovety EUTUXGS, GAN’ ovde Civ yéiouv, el An mer’ éhevOepias 
éefeorat rovTo ‘woiv. yyeito yap avrav Exacros ovxt THs 
TaTpt Kai TH unrpt movov yeyevgrOat, GAAa Kal rH warpide. 
dcabéper de Tis Ort 6 ev TOIS yovevor povov yeyevyoOat voui~ 
Cov Tov Tis eluapmerns Kat Tov avrouaroy Bavaro Teptuevet, 
6 de Kat TH TaTpios Umep TOU my TavTHY émdeiy dovAevOVTaY 
atoOvncxav eBedyca, Kai PoBepwrépas yyjoerat tas UBpers 
kat Tas drutias, as év dovdevovon TH wore cepe avaryen, 
rou Qavarov. 

Ei wey roivwy rotr’ érexeipow Aéyav, ws eyo mpoyyaryov 
umas agia Tay rpoyovey dpoveiv, ok EoO’ Satis ovK av eikdTWS 
emiTynoee wor. vov d eyo mev Umerepas Tas ToLavTas 7 poat= 
péres atodaivw, nai deixvupse Sri xal mpo éuod Toor’ eixe TO 
ppovnua 4 worss, Tis mévrot dtaxovias Tis ed Exacras TAY 
262 rerpayuevwy Kal euaur@ pereival yu, ovros de Tav drwy 

KaTNYOpGY, Kat KeAevwy Uuas euot mixpws Exev ws PoBwv cal 
Kivdvvey aitip TH WOAEL, THs Mev eis TO Wapoy Tits eue AMoTeE- 20 
pica yrixerat, Ta 0 eis Amavra Tov orroy yxpovoy eyxwma 


°o 


261 


4. ebruxds] Om. = B. et S. 5. &éorar] Ita 
= Dion. : volgo avrots tféora:. 12, tod Gavdrou] Om. TN tuv, in yp. habent Fé. 
13. 8 éyd] ws dpa eyo A et socii. 15. éwirepjoad] éweriynoé A et socii T. 
20. wode] Addebatur -yeyernpéva: om. A et socii Dion. 


1. KupoQov. *A@nvaios. 


1. K v] Kupowor =. 


Herodotus 9. 5 names 


the traitor Lycidas, 

2. al yuvaixes. Here, as usual, the so- 
called nominatvus pendens is a loose kind of 
apposition: the citizens’ wives are part and 
parcel of the citizens. The effect of the 
sentence is, ‘You stoned not only him, but 
his wife, that is, your wives did.’ 

§ 260. Our ancestors knew they were the 
children, not of tbeir parents only; but of 
freedom and fatherland. 

8. rov .. Odvarov: cp. Plat. Crit. p. 51, 
A,B. The connection of the sentiment is, 
‘He who recognises none but his natural 
birth, will wait for a natural death; he who 
recognises a higher life than that of the 
individual, will be ready to sacrifice the 
individual life thereto.’ It is the Hellenic 
counterpart of Romans xiv. 7 sqq. 

§ 261. My own claim ts, that I ministered 
to their spirit, which survived in you. 

15. yd pev answers to obros 32, xpoa- 
pécves to Siaxovias, Sperépas to Epol. Cp. 
above, § 110, dAAd Tis Fy .. bpeis db dvdpes 


17. Bvaxovlas practically comes to the 
same as ‘execution,’ but is a more depre- 
ciatory word: cp. Plat. Gorg. 517 B, c. 73, 
where Socrates complains that statesmen 
never rise above ministerial functions, 

§ 262. Therefore Aeschines’ envy affects 
you more than me. 

18. t@v SAwv «tA. i.e. If he found 
fault only with the details of my policy, it 
might tell against me alone; but when he 
attacks me on first principles, he attacks the 
nation also, whose first principles were the 
same. It is noticeable that Demosthenes 
does not defend any of the points of detail 
attacked by Aeschines (in Ctes. §§ 142-151). 
He says generally, that the terms of the 
alliance were meant to be liberal towards 
Thebes, and his plea, that he was not an- 
swerable for military faults, would apply to 
the detachment of the 10,000 mercenaries 
to Amphissa, though it hardly meets the 
specific charges made by Aeschines (in Ctes, 


§ 146). 


P2 


212 AHMOZ@ENOYS §§ 263-266. 
UpLcov cparpetr au. ei yap ws ov Ta BeAriorra euov 7ro- 
MeTeveapevov Toudl karan greta Be, mmapTncevat dokere, ov 
TH TIS TuXAS aryvemorvvy ta ouuBavra maeiv. adr’ ou 263 
cori, ouK: éorw OTs imaprere, avdpes "AOnvaiot, Tov Umép 
5 Tis dwravrwv eAevOepias Kal gwrnpias xivduvov Gpapevor, ha 
tous Mapa0mvu apoxwduvevoavtas Tay Tpoyovwy Kai Tous eV 
Taratais waparagapevous Kat Tous eV Zarapin vaunaxyoavras 
Kat Tous er ‘Apremaip Kat woAXous eTEpOUs | Tous éVv Tots 
Snmooios mvjpace KetpLevous aryaBous avdpas, ous aravras omotos 264 

10) WOALS THS aurins aii@oaca Temins eBawpev, Aicxivy, ouXt Tous 
karopOaravras auTav ovde Tous Kparncavras Movous. dtxaiws. 

Oo pev ‘yap Ly avo piv aya0ev Epyov, dace mémpaxr at’ Th 
TUX ri Q HY © daimwy eveper éxacrots, TaUTH KeXpnvTat. ererT , 265 
wo karapare Kat ypanmarokupar, gu pev THs mapa ert 

15 TYAN Kal prravOperias eu amorrepirat BovAcpevos T Grate 
Kal waxes kat wadaa épya eheyes, wy Tivos ™poo eiTo 6 
qwapwv ayov ovrooi; eue d&, & TpITAywueTa, Tov wept THY 
rpwreiwy cuuBovrov TH mode Tapidvra TO Tivos Ppovnpa 
AaBovr’ avaBaivey ext ro Bay’ ea; TO Tov TovTwev avatia 

a0 epovvTos ; dikaiws pevtay améOavov. eet oud vuas, avdpes 266 


4: Aud prere) huapri«are A et socii. 5. pa) Ita 2: volg. ob wd. Mox Mapa- 
Gavi %: volg. dv Mapaban. 7. WAaratais] WAaraas &. . Spoies 4 
ar6édr8] 1) woAr8 dpoloe A et socii. 11. abrév] adrots %. 13. évexpev] Sic 
ZA et socii Dion.: volg. dwévecper. oi. tdv] Om. A® et B. et S., falso de codice ¥ 
testimonio decepti. 19. AaBéyr’) dvaraBdvr A et socii. 20, éwet] Sic 3: 
volgo érer’. 








a. rout. Ctesiphon: vid. ad Ae. in 
Ctes. § 24, p. 57- 

§ 263 You were not wrong, by all the 
brave departed, 

6. Mapa@Gv.. ‘At Marathon,’ distin- 
guished from éy TlAaraais, éy Zadapin: 
Marathon was but a demus, each of the 
others included a territory. Strictly the 
battle was not fought ‘in the streets of 
Plataca,’ still less the sea-fight ‘in Salamis ;’ 
only within their bounds. 

apoxivSuvevoavtas. So in Demo- 
sthenes’ favourite author, Thucydides (1.73), 
who also is speaking of Marathon. 

7. waparafapivous. ‘Who stood in 
the line:’ at Marathon, they met danger 
before others were ready, at Plataea they 
distinguished themselves among many con- 
federates. Perhaps Demosthenes means to 
refer here to discipline, as he referred before 
to courage: the Athenians were at their 
posts, while most of the army was out of 
the way till after the battle was over. 

§ 264. Whom the city bonours alike, 


whether they died in victory or defeat. 

12. TH TUX «TA. ‘Of fortune, they 
had what it pleased Providence to send.’ 
Saluev and 7d 8a:udmioy are used especially 
in this sense of ‘ Providence,’ supernatural 
power as the disposer of fortune. 

§ 265. And therefore their bonour is no 
reason why you should refuse to bonour me, 
who acted in the spirit of your bistory. 

14. Ypapparonvdev refers to Aeschines’ 
occupation as usher, not his occupation as 
clerk : consequently one cannot translate 

‘ quill-driver.” The sneer is hardly appro- 
priate against a soldier who had distinguished 
himself personally in three campaigns. 

17. Tpira The point is, that a 
man who had never risen above the terfiiae 
partes of the drama, could not criticise the 
primae partes, wporreia, of history. 

§ 266. In that spirit my cause ought to 
be tried. 

20. éwet of8". The reading before Reiske 
was éwar’ 083. 063° buds, you, no more 
than your advisers. 


$§ 267, 268. IIEPI TOY STEPANOT. 218 


"AOnvaiot axo Tis auras Stavotas def ras re dias Sixas Kat 
tas dnpocias xpive, adAa Ta mev Tov Ka’ jyuepay Biov cup- 
Boraa emt TeV idtev vopioy Kal Epryov oxoTouvras, Tas de 
Kouvas ™poaiperers eis TA TOV Tporyovev agi@uara amoBAeE- 
wovras. Kal mapadayBavery ye aua TH Baxrnpig Kal TW oUM- § 
Bore TO pporvnpa To Ths jWoAews vouiCerw Exagrov ULOY dei, 
Srav Ta dnucoia eicigre xpivoivres, elmep Gkia exelvwy wpart- 
rev overQe Xphva. 

"Aa yap eumeaey eis Ta wempayneva Tois *®poryovors 
ULOY EaTLY a TOV Vapioparey mwapeBny Kai trav mpayOevrwv. 
emavedBeiy ovv, omo0ev eis Tair efeBnv, Bovropuat. 

‘Qs yap adicopel? eis tas OnBas, xarehauPavomey @Piriarov 
kat Ocerradey Kat Tov GaAAwy oULMaX Coy ‘rapovras aper Bets, 
Kat Tous mey wserepous pirous € ev PoBe, Tous 8’ exeivov Opaceis. 
6tt 0 ov vuy TavTa réyo Tou ounpepovros Evexa EMAUTO, 15 
Adve mor THY EmtaToANY Hv TET eréurvapey evOUs of rperBas. 
268 cairot Tocavry y virepBodn cuxopaytias ouTos KEXpITTat oor’, 

el Mev TL TwY CEovTWY émpaxOn, TOV Katpov, OUK eue pnow 
airiov yeyeviio bat, TOY o ws crepes ouuBavriv dravrwy ene 
Kai THY éuny Tixn atria elvat. Kal ws Eoixev, & auuPovdros 20 
Kal pyTwp eyo TeV Bev ex Aevyou Kal Tou Bovhevoac Bar ™pax- 
Oevrwv ovdevos auTeo ouvaiTios etvat ox@, Tov. 0 ev Tos On- 
Ao Kat Kara Thy oTpaTnyiay atrvynOevTwy movos alrios eivat. 
Ties av wporepos aouxopavtys yevar’ h Kataparorepos; Aéye 
THY EmLTTOANY. 25 


11. els radr’] vravé’ % (volg. est in yp.) B. et S. 12. carekapBdvopev] «a 
AapBdvopev FTSN et al. 22. ovBevds} obdéy ZB. et S. 24. ¥ 4 
xarapardérepos] Ita ZA et socii: ceteri plerique yévorr’ dy 4) xaraparérepos rovrov. 


267 


° 


3. Trav [Slov vopuv is taken by Reiske 
and Dissen as ‘laws affecting private per- 
sons, which would answer very well to ldlas 
Sixas. If so, the antithesis will be an ex- 
ample of chiasmus, 7a .. cvpBdAaa will be 


to a joint statement made when it could. 
Cp. the argument below, §§ 284, 285. 

§ 268. Aeschines bas no right to say cir- 
cumstances made it easy. 

17. walro... émoroAfy. As the course 


opposed to ra .. dfiwpara, and [3iew yduow of the argument is interrupted by the call 
wal ipyow to Kowds mpoapécas. It would for the letter, there is no need to curtail the 


be possible also to translate raw [3iaw vépow 
wai Epyor, ‘your own laws and experience’ 
(viz. those of the existing generation), as 
opposed to ra Tay mpoyuvew afj@para. 

§ 267. But I must not forget recent de- 
tails in this retrospect: our embassy at Thebes 
was dificult. 

12. kareAapBdvopev. Several MSS. give 
wearahayPdavoper. 

15. Srv 8’ ob .. wpéoPes. The point of 
this is an appeal, not from an interested to 
a disinterested statement, but from a single 
statement made when it could not be checked, 


virulent apostrophe to Aeschines: cp. sup. 
ad § 231. Here Adye viv lmorodrAdy 
comes in at the end of the personal attack 
as a sort of violent effort of the orator to 
calm himself, 

18. tév xaipdév: cp. Aesch. in Ctes. 

14! sqq. 
: 20. 3 obpBovdos ..éya. ‘An orator 
and statesman when his name is Demo- 
sthenes.’ 

22. ovvalrios. Not to have even ‘a 
share of the credit:’ opposed to jdvos 
alrios. 


ae 5 


ONS ee 


214 AHMOS@ENOYS §§ 269-272. 


EIIZTOAH. 


A 9 a 
"Exedy roivwy eroumcavro THy exxAnoiav, Tpogyyov exeivous 269 
4 4 “~ U Ud g 4 
apotépous dia TO THY TeV cUupaxwy Takw Exeivous ExXeV. Kal | 
A q é 
wapeAOovres ednunyopovy oda wey Pidrcwrov éyxapuaCovres, 
4 +) ~ ~ é & 9 a 
§ToAAa 0 vUp@y KaTyyopouvTes, wav0’ boca wwror evavTia 
’ " 2 ’ 
erpatatre OnBaiors avamimvyocnovres. TO & ovv xepadaoy, 270 
a , a ? 
néiow av pev ev TewovOeray Ure Pidierov xapw avrous aro- 
~ e 9 e 9 e ~ oNF a a @e , oe 
dovvat, wv 3 od’ duav yodixnvro dixny AaBeiv, ororépws Bov- 
“~ a 4 
Aovrat, h dievras avrous ed’ tuas 4 ovvepBadrdvras eis THv 
9 4 a gn e # ? a e 9 4 o 
10’Arrixny, kat édeikvucay, ws MovTo, ek pey wy avTot cuveBou~ 
. 9 a 9 a ’ . 9 ’ re Ae 
Aevov ta éx ths Arrixis Booxjuara nai avdpawoda kai Tadd 
9 8 9 4 , @ 9 4 e ec a 9 “ wv 
ayaba eis tHv Bowriav n&ovra, ex dé wv nuas epeiy epacav 
“ Q “A a a 
ra ev ty Bowrig dtapracOycopeva vo Tov modeuov. Kat 
“ a 4 ‘4 9 
G@\X\a woA\a ™ pos Tovros, €¢ TavTa de wWavra ouvretvovT 
» (4 9 e a ‘ A a 4 > @ 9 4 A 
15éAeyov. G@ 0 mets mpos TavTa, Ta wev KaQ’ Exacta eyo mev 271 
4 A a ~ ~ 4 4 
GvTi wavros dy Tysnoaiuny eireiv trou Biov, vuas de dédotka, 
A a @ A a 
By wapeAnuOoTwv Tay Kaipav, BoTEP av e KaTaKNuTpMOY Yerye- 
~ a t a r a a 
vnrOar THY TpayuaTwv Hyoumevot, waTatov GxAov ‘Tous wept 
2 r) a . @ 
Tovrwv Adyous voulonre’ & tt OD ouv émelcauey yyeis Kat a 
e «aw 9 td 9 e 4 “ o 
20 yuiv amexpivavto, axovcate. Aéye ravri daBav. 


ATIOKPIZIZ OHBAIQON. 


s “a t) 9 0 e ~ a , 
Mera ratra Troivyy éexaXouvy vas Kal peTeTeuTrovro. 





efnre, 272 
5. wav6"] Sic SA et socii: volg. dravd. 7. wewbvOerav] werdvOacw A et socii p. 
avrovs] adrois F et al. A et soci. 8, dpav] Al. judy. Statim #dlenvro Bekk. et 
post eum omnes. Ile credebat, hoc a pr. m. in & scriptum fuisse, qui sicut ceteri #3lanyvrax 
habet. inv omiserat prima manus, mox additur ‘a m. antiqua, sed erasum, ita tamen ut 
literas 3: et » agnoscere liceat’ Dind. Nobis potius verbum in litura scriptum esse videbatur: 
et raz syllabam verbi idcirco ‘literas paullo quam ceteras nigriores’ habere, quia dieny inter 
verba ponere conatus erat scriptor. g. Siévras] Volgo 3uévras. Mox pro épas 
pas habent #A et socii. 14. Tavra] ravra X, radra F@N et al. 15. & 
8 jpets wpds tradra] Ita pr. F: & 8 jyeis elwopew wpds tavra sic X, & 3’ yyels wpds ravra 
efwopev A et socii, & 3 ypeis wpds tavra dyreimopey FTO u: volgo & & hyeis xpds ravra 
dy7eiwopev. 19. &] Om. pr. = pr. et tert. A. Omisso durior videtur locutio. 
a1. AIIOKPISZLS] ATIOKPIZEIS & et al. 22. Eqre] Ita SFY: volg. effere. 


§ 269. Pbilip’s ambassadors were beard turn. This plunder was quite a respectable 


Jjirst, 

2. THyv dxxAynolav. ‘ Tbe assembly” which 
was to hear the ambassadors. 

3. Tav ocuppdyav, ice. ‘They [of the 
two parties} were the party holding the 
position of allies.’ 

§ 270. And made a plausible appeal to 
Theban selfishness. 

g. S&évras. If the Thebans adopted this 
alternative, they would still gain by the 
plunder of Attica, which would be sold cheap 
in Boeotia by the conquerors on their re- 


political motive; in fact Isocrates in the 
Panegyricus proposes the plunder of Susa as 
the proper object of Panhellenic patriotism. 

§ 271. © will not repeat my arguments 
which convinced the Thebans, but they were 
convinced, 

19. 5 ru... éwelorapey. ‘ The result of our 
advice.’ 

& .. dwerplvavro. ‘ The terms of their 

reply.’ 

§ 272. They admitted you into their city, 
and trusted you with their wives and children. 


274 cwhpocivys rictw wept vpav Exovres Edakav. 


TIEPI TOT ZTEPANOT. 215 


§§ 273-275. 

9 a“ Cs ~ 

eBonOeire, iva ray meow wapadelzrw, ovTws oikelws Uuas édé- 

of “~ “a A“ 
Xovro wor’ ew rev omdirov Kal Tov iwréwv SvTwv es Tas 
4 w” a a 

oixlas Kal TO Gotu déxerOar THv oTpatiay eri waidas Kal y- 
a a “~ 

vaixas Kai Ta TyswTaTa. KaiTot Tpla ev exeivy TH HuEpa 
9 o Z3 > ? e a > @ en ‘ A ’ 

waow avOpwros Eekav eyeousa OnBaior cad’ vuwov Ta Kad- 


273 luca, ev wey avopelas, Erepov de dixacocvns, Tpirov de awhpo- 


c a 4 4 9 “a e a a ee a 
guys. Kat yap Tov ayova pe! vuwv padrov % mpos Umas 
td a 
éAduevor woujcacGat Kai apetvous elvac nat dixardrep’ aécovy 
vuas expwvay Dirtrrov' nat ta wap’ avrois cal wapa Tract 
év wieotn puAakn, waidas Kat yuvaikas, eh’ vpiv woujoavres 
ev ols racw, 
Mv 9 a U 9 e aw 9 “~ 9 , ? a 
avdpes "AOnvaio, xara y vas opOas epavncay éyvexores. 
a ~ 
oUre yap eis THv wodw eiceXOovros Tov orpaTomédou ovdeis 
AN Qs 9 0 e a 9 4 @ o 4 
oudcy ovde adixws vpiv évecaderev® oTw audppovas wapéoyere 
e «a 4 , a s 
umas avrous' dis Te ounwaparakapevoe Tas mpwras Mayas, 
4 ”~ a 
Tv 7 ewi TOU ToTaMOU Kal THY yxEtMEpLAV, OUK apeuITroOUS 
, ea . A 9 Q ‘ 4 0 7 a , 
povoy uuas aurous, aAAa xat Bausac-rous edeiEare TW KOOL, 
a a n~ 9 Q A ~ . 4 
rais xg@packevais, 7H wrpoOunia. ed’ ols rapa mev Tov GAdov 
a A “A a a 
upiv eylyvovro Exawwot, rapa O vay Ouoiat Kat ropurai Trois Oeois. 


1. wmapadelww] wapadisw nonnulli. 
@ 


& 
dydpras %, eraso €. 
socii. 
20. 


16. thy 7] ri FTO et al. 


2. a ..Svreav. ‘Although the men-at- 
arms and cavalry were not in the city, they 
received the army.’ The main Theban force 
had gone to the front, and yet they admitted 
the main Athenian force into the city. The 
sentence is painfully ambiguous in Greek, 
still more so in English; but riv orparidy 
can hardly be a synonym for dwA:7ds and 
lrwéas. 

5. xa’ dudv. ward is more frequently 
used of applying censure than praise: but 
cp. Ae. in Tim. p. 24, § 169, Phil. 2. p. 68, 
§ 10. 

awa xdAXvora. As corresponding to 
three of the four conventional cardinal virtues. 
The fact that the Thebans chose to fight 
with Athens, not against her, is made to do 
double duty as a proof of her courage and 
the justice of her cause. 

§ 273. They judged you brave, just, tem- 

ate. 


§ 274. This bomage was justified by your 
discipline and courage, twice successfully dis- 
played. 


5. «a0"] wept A et socii. 


g. avrots kal apd waor 8") abrois 82 nai wapd waow A et 
11, waow] Ita ZA et socii: volg. draw. 
14. waployere] Sic ZA k: legebatur rapéoxeade. 
énparrero] éxparrere nonoulli. 


275 kal Eywye yoews dv epoluny Aicyivav, Ste trait’ éerparrero 


6. dvBpelag) 


13. To} Om. &. 
15. pdxas] Om. = B. et S, 


12. karé y’ OpGs 6p68s. He does not 
venture to say that the Thebans’ decision 
was not a mistake, only that they were not 
mistakén in Athens. 

16. tiv ém ro worapod: cp. above, § 
148. ‘The battle on the river;’ perhaps, 
though the district of the Cephissus was 
called Hlapaworapla, it is hardly safe to 
translate after Reiske, ‘ the battle of Pota- 
mus.’ 

Tiv xapepiviyv. ‘ The winter battle’ for 
‘the battle in the winter,” seems more possible 
than ‘the stormy battle’ for ‘the battle in 
the storm,’ which in itself is an odder desig- 
nation for a battle than the other, though 
that is far from obvious or precise. But 
the chronological difficulties in finding room 
for a winter campaign between the occupa- 
tion of Elatea and the battle of Chaeronea, 
are almost, if not quite, insuperable. If the 
word is corrupt, the corruption must be very 
old, for the MSS. are unanimous. 

§ 275. Did Aeschines regret its success? 

20. éwpdérrero. Reiske conj. éspdrrere. 


§ 


216 _AHMOZ@ENOTS 


la 9 gs tA Oy 4 
Kat Cidou kat yapas kal emratvey 4 rods Av perth, 
. 3 a ~ A a, 
woTepov cuveOve Kal cuveupaivero Tois wodXois, 4 AvToUMEVOS 
~ ~ 9 a , 4 ~ 
Kat orévwv cal ducpevaivey Trois Kowois ayabois oikot xabipro. 
9 ‘ 4 “~ a ‘ ~ Mf: 9 a ~ 9 
el wey yap wapyv Kat meta TwY ad\Awy eEnraCero, wTws ov 276 
A ~ y 9 b ‘N a 
8 dea motel, MaAXov O ovd Gata, ef WY ws aploTwY avTOS Tous 
, “ ” a ~ 9 “ 
Qeovs eroijoato paptupas, Tah ws ovK apioTa voy UmMas akcot 
4 , s a “~ 
VnhicarOa Tovg cuwpoxdras Tous Beovs; et de my raph, 
“~ 9 9 ? é 9 4 OL > 94g r Mv 
Was OUK amoAwAevat ToAAaKts Eri diKaios, a ed’ ols ExXatpov 
: “~ a “A s A a ~ a 
of GAA, Taira édXvTeiro Gpav; Aéye 67 Kat TavTa Ta wn- 
é 
10 picpara pot. 


VH®IZSMATA OYSION, 


“A a “~ 9 ~ 
Ovxovv yueis pev ev Ouvoias fuev rore, OnBator & ev Tw 277 
. z ea ms ’ ’ 
cc onuas ocecwrOat vouiCev, Kal meptaoryxe: Tois BonBetas den- 
as = ~ e oe 
ceaOat doxovow ad’ av Erpartov ovrot, avrous BonBeiv erepars 
9 ry 9 t >) 9 s 9 a 4 4 | a ) 9 é “ @ 
153 €& wy emeicOnr euol. GArdrAa Mv Olas ToT Hoiee wvas oO 
an ~ 9 
Didiwros Kai ev ola fv Tapaxais ert TovTos, ex THY em- 
“~ “a S wv 
oro\av Tav éxeitvou paOnoeaQe wy eis TleXomrovvncoy emreurrev. 
, , , ‘ @ 9 aan Le » 8 s 4 
kai got Aye Tavras AaBwy, iv eidnre 4H Eun ovvexeia Kat 
, 4 , a a “ r) a a 
mwAavot Kat Tadairwpiac Kat ta wodAa Wandiopara, a@ vuv 
~ ’ 
20 OUTOS dLe€oupe, Ti aTEpyacaTo. 
a » o id 
Kairot wodAot wap’ tpiv, avdpes ’AOnvaiot, yeyovact py- 278 
v a A 9 a 
ropes evdogoe Kai meyado: mpo euov, KadXiorparos eéxeivos, 


1. 4 wédrg Fv] Ita XA et socii: ceteri Fy 4 wéAcs. 


2. rots] Sic SA 5 €™: ceteri 
éw? rows. 


dplorwv) dplcray éyvrow A et socii: mox df:a pro dora iidem. 


5. 

11. VHSCEMATA) VHSILEMA &. 
atrovs] abrois FY20 et socii. 

volg. éwepper. 


§ 276. If be shared your rejoicing, be 
cannot condemn the policy which produced 
it: if be did not be is a traitor. 

4. pera tOv GlAwv eEyrafero. ‘ Passed 
muster with the rest,’ ‘ gave the same signs 
of patriotic joy.’ Of course a man might 
honestly think an enterprise imprudent, be 
glad when it seemed succeeding, and de- 
nounce the imprudence when it failed. 

§ 277. Philip shewed signs of distress, 
thanks to my exertions, which Aeschines ridi- 
cules, 

12. é&..voplfav. Rather a harsh and 
formal parallelism to év @vaias. 

18. 4 ey ovuvixea. ‘ My persistence,’ 
‘my diligence.’ 

Ig. wAdvot. Almost, ‘my restlessness ;’ 
he is speaking of his journies to negotiate 
treaties of alliance. 

20. Siéovpe. In a passage retrenched 


14. Sonoda] vouifovow = B. et S. 


17. twepwev] Exeuwoy pr. =, Erepumey corr. id.: 
18. Post d&ire 57: add. FTSN et socii et a m. tertia Z. 


from the speech as we have it: unless the 
reference of 7d woAAa Yndicpara be to De- 
mosthenes’ general habit of drawing up long 
decrees, as described by Ae. in Ctes. § 67, 
not to ‘the many decrees’ proposed at this 
particular period. It 1s curious that Demo- 
sthenes does not speak of Philip’s attempts 
to negotiate, mentioned by Aeschines (in 
Ctes. §§ 148 sqq ), which were an unmistak- 
able proof of his uneasiness; nor does he 
justify, as he easily might, his own conduct 
in rejecting them. They are usually dated 
rather before this; if so, it was out of place. 
to mention them here, and it might have 
been embarrassing to mention them in their 
proper place. 

§ 278. Unprecedented as they were, 

22. Alorparog. The great anti- 
Theban orator: his father was Callicrates, 
his demus Aphidnae. 





NEP! TOT STEPANOT. 217 


§§ 279-281. 
‘Apioropéy, Kedanos, OpacvBouros, & eTEpor Hupior’ GAN’ Suws 
ovdels 3wTroTe Tovriy oa mavros Edwkey EavTov eis ovdey TH 
monet, GAN’ 6 pev ypadwr ovx dv éxpécBevcer, 6: de ar peo Bevwy 
oUK av éypavvey. vréAerme yap avrov éxacros €auTw Gua pev 

279 paoravny, aua Oo, et Tt ‘yévorr’, avaopay. Ti ov 5 : etroe TIS § 
dy, GU TocoUTOY varepiipas Tous aAAous poun kal TOAKY WOTE 
wavra qwoteiv aurds ; ; ov TavTa Aéyw, GAN’ ovUTWS ememelouny 
Béyav elvat Tov karethypora kivduvoy Thy wWoAW WoT oUK 
COOKE fL0t Xepay oude mpovoray ovdemiay THe idtas ao padetas 
Ocdovat, GAN ayamnrov eivat, et pendey japadetmov TI¢ ad det 

280 mpagerev. ememeta qv é vTrep éuauTou, TUX or ev avatc Onrewr, 
duws 0 ewemetouny, myte ypadovr’ dv eno ypatvat BéAriov 
mndeva, UATE TPATTOVTA Wpakal, MATE mpeoBevovra m peo Bevoat 
apoOuuorepoy unde dixacorepor. dia TavTa ev wWaow euavTov 
ératrov. Aéye ras emtaroAas ras Tov Pidlwrzov. 


EIMZTOAAI. 


Kis TaUTa KaTéeoryce Ditixrov 7 enn modcreia, Ai- 

oxivn’ Tavray THY peovny exeivos aire, woAAous Kal sie 
, 

(KALOS 


Ta po TOUTWY TH Wore eTatpouevos Adyous. avd’ wy 
2. mewore Totrwv] rovrew siwore FYSON et socii. 4. bwihame] Sic =: lege- 
batur dweAcirero. - yévorr’] Sic & s, yévorro A, ceteri ylyvocro. 6. Ttovs 

GdAovs] Om. &, post roAyuy ‘ponunt FT@02. et socii: quod parum abest quin propter sym- 
metriam malim, et respondentian ad vocem abrovs. 7. Tatra Aéyw] Sic &, ceteri 
Adyw raira. 9. Xepay] dpay A et socii, unde dpay Schezfer. Dissen. dpay yp. =. 
10. wapadelwwv] rapadkisay TA et socii. 11, dvaroOnrGv] Ita solus w: ceteri 
dvala6nrov. 14. pyde] Sic Sp: ceteri phe. ®aow ) Sic Zs: legebatur 
draciv. 15. Tas 100] Sic ZA et socii: ceteri om. 18. Post &¢ijue 3.’ 
éue add. omnes praeter =. 


15 


281 


1. "Apurropav: cp. ad § 85. 

Kédados: cp. pe Aesch. in Ctes. § 
195. 
: OpacvPovdros: cp. ib. 138. 

5. Pbgoravyny. ‘Some repose at the mo- 

ment.’ 

évadopav. ‘Some chance of shifting 
the blame.’ Cp. Aesch. de F. L. p. 41, 
§ 110; also below, § 283, dveveyxciy. 

§ 279. Not as a display of unprecedented 
power, but as called out by unprecedented 
danger, 

ovrag dmeredopyy. ‘I was so 
thoroughly persuaded of the greatness of 
the danger.’ Dissen joins ofrwe with péyay. 

g. Séne por with &3éraz means, ‘I 
determined,’ with ¢fva:, ‘I thought;’ so 
that there is a slight zeugma in the construc- 
tion, though with both it might be trans- 


lated, ‘I made up my mind.’ 

xepav. The vulgate will mean, ‘to 
give myself no room to escape, not to waste 
a thought on safety.’ This is more forcible 
than Schezfer and Dissen’ $s reading, ‘no care 
nor forethought;’ though of course dpay 
goes smoothly with spdévo:ay, and might 
have got altered as an unfamiliar word. 

§ 280. Which I felt none could meet 
better. 

13. wparrovra. Almost a technical 
word for public action, as ‘ execute’ with us: 
cp. Xen. Mem. I. 2. 15; 2.4.4. It is also 
specifically used of negotiations, of a kind to 
be discreditable to at least one party, what 
were called in Old English ‘ practices.’ 

§ 281. I alarmed Philip: I deserved a 
crown, which I recetved without opposition 
from Aeschines. 


218 AHMOZSOENOTS §§ 282-284. 
éxrethavovpny UTO TovTwri, Kai oU wapwv ouUK avTéAeyes, O de 
ypanvauevos Aréydas ro mépos Tav idev ov EXaBev. Kai 
mow eye Taita Ta Wyhicuata Ta TOTe pev atorepevyora, 
urd rovrov 0 ovde ypaherra. 


5 VHOIZMATA. 


Tavri ra ~bniopar’, avdpes "AOnvaior, ras avras ovAAa- 282 
Bas xai ravra pyyar exe drep mpotepoy ev “Apiordvxos, 
viv de Krnowpav yéypadey ovroci. xat trait’ Aicxivns oir 
ediwéev autos ote TH yparpapevp ovyKxatnyopycey. KatTot 
ro TOTe Tov Anuouedyn Tov Ta’Ta ypadorta xai rov ‘Yxrepedny, 
elrep aAn0_ ov viv Katntyopel, waGAXov av eikdTws h Tovd’ 
ediwxey, Oia Tis STt TH mev Ear’ aveveyxeiv ex éxelvous 283 
kat Tas Tov dtkacTnplwy yvwres Kal TO TOUTOV avTOY éxeiveoy 
MH KaTnyopyxéevat Talta ypa\vavrwy dxep obtos viv, Kal To 
15 TOUS vOMOUS wAnKeT’ eay Tepl TaV OUTW TpaxOevTwWY KaTNYyopeEr, 
Kat woAa Erepa’ rore 3 avro To wpayu’ av éxpivero ed’ 
avrov, rpiv Tt TovTwv mpodaBeiv. GAA’ ovK jv, oluat, TéTEe, 
Oo vuvi motel, ek wadaiav xpovev Kat Wadionatwv mwoXdav 
exrétavra, & pyre mponder pndels pyt? av @yOn THepov pr- 
20 Ojvar, dtaBadrAev, Kai pereveyxovTa Tovs xpovouvs Kai 7po- 


284 


2. +d pépos] Ita %: volgo rd wéuwrov pépos. 
va téte pev] Om. pr. X. * Fort. ynplopara rd dwowepevydra’ Saupp. 
12. Sid rl; Ste tH pev] roury piv ydp A &. 
14. viv] Ita ZA et socii B. et S.; ceteri et Dind. viv. 


pAn] Ita libri optimi: -Aqy Dind. 
ceterid. Mox roeiy = B. et S. 


3. ot dvréXeyes. These words are in- 
troduced to confirm 3:caiwe, though Demo- 
sthenes was probably still ambassador and 
already treasurer, so that this decree would 
be open to the same technical objection as 
Ctesiphon’s. 

§ 282. Vet the decree then acquitted is 
identical with that which be prosecutes now. 

g. guyxatnyopnoev. ‘Did not put his 
name to the indictment’ (Latin subscribere), 
‘or speak as ouvfyyopos on the trial.’ Cp. 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 200. 

10, tov AnpopdéAn .. rdv “LarepelByv. 
Each had moved one decree. vavra in the 
plural refers ¢o the details of the decree of 
Demomeles. Was this Demosthenes’ cousin, 
with whom Demosthenes had had the ques- 
tionable quarrel talked of by Aeschines ? 

§ 2%3. True, Ctesipbon is protected by 
precedent, 

12. Gveveyxetv: cp. sup. ad § 279. 
‘ Throw the responsibility on them, on the 
decisions of the courts, on the very silence 


3. Adye] AdBe = B. et S. 
Io. Anpo- 


18, 8] Ita ZA et socii: 


of Aeschines, who never prosecuted the 
authors of decrees identical with this.’ Cp. 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 194. 

§ 284. But Aeschines can misrepresent 
facts now. 

18. wadatav xpévwv. The time of the 
battle of Chaeronea would be waAads when 
Demosthenes was speaking. 

Ig. mpopdea. From the terms of the 
indictment; dy g46n, from its matter. The 
reference is partly to the decrees moved to 
facilitate the peace of Philocrates (Aesch. in 
Ctes. § 60), partly to the decrees connected 
with the Theban alliance selected for invi- 
dious comment. Ibid. § 142 sqq. 

20. pereveyxévTa Tovs epbrcie cp. 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 140, ply wept cuppa- 
xe play pdvyv ovAdaBiy papa: Anpo- 
obévny. 

npopdces .. peraSévra. As in the 
motives he imputes to Demosthenes’ conduct 
in the matter of the peace of Philocrates, of 
Euboea, and of Amphissa. 








§§ 285-288. IEPI TOY STEPANOY. 219 
gaceas avri trav adnbav evdeis perabevta ois rerpaypevors 

285 doxeiy. rt A€yerv. OvK Iv TOTe TavTAa, GAN’ ext Tis aAnOelas, 
éyyus Tay Epywv, ert meuynueveoy Um@v Kal movoy ovK év Tais 
Xeprw Exacta éxdvTwy, wavres eyiyvovr’ dv of Adyou. didmep 
Tous wap avTa Ta mpayuar’ edeyxous uyov viv AKe, pyro~ 
pov ayava vouiCav, ds y uot doxei, kal ovyi Tay wewoAcrev- 
peveoy ekeracw momoev vas, Kal Noyou Kpicw, ovxt Tou TH 
woe sundépovros érecOat. 

2860 Eira codiCerat, xat not mpoojxew, fs mev otkoOev er’ 
Exovres ddéns wept yyav auedjjoa, worep 0, Grav oiopevor 
mepeivat xpyuata tp AoyiCncbe, dv xabapoow ai Wido 
Kai pndev wepth, cuvyxwpeite, oUTw Kai viv Tois ex TOU AdyoU 

287 avouevors mpocOecba. Ocacacbe roivwy ws cabpor, ws Eorxer, 
éort hice wav & tt dv py dixalws f wempayuevov. ex yap 
avrov Tov copov rovrov rapadelyuatos wmoAdynKe voy y' nuas 
vTapyew eyvwomevous eue mev Aeyetv urep Ths TaTpidos, avToY 
& umep Pirixrovs od yap dv perareiBew juas eCyra my 

288 ToLavTys ovans Tis Urapxovons VToAy ews Tepi ExaTépov. «Kal 
pny Otte ye ov dixaca Aéye perabécOar TavtTyy thy doxay 


¥ 
2. Soxetv] 3oxer &. 
avTns THe. 
add, iidem. 
om. A et socii. 
S.: volgo xa@apal dow. Vid. annot. 
legebatur vuvi. 19. Thy] Om. &. 


§ 285. He chooses to bring forward bis 
accusations when they cannot be tested. 

5- Pyrépov ..gcecOar. ‘Thinking, I 
must suppose, you will hold a tournament 
of oratory, not a review of our policy, and 
that the decision will tum upon eloquence, 
not the interest of the state.’ 

§ 286. Then be pretends you are to judge 
by the speeches of a day, not by your lifelong 
knowledge of us both: 

9. wopiferar.” ‘Makes a display of 
ingenuity ;’ as in the next section 7Tov 
gopot wapadelyparos, ‘this clever illustra- 
tion,’ the contemptuous or ironical use of 
codes that leads to the ordinary sense of 
copi{opa: and gogiorfe. See Ae. in Ct. 
§ 59. 

10. olépevor .. AoyifnoOe. Westermann’s 
theory, that these words refer to Lycurgus, 
who was expected to have a balance after 
his five years’ administration, is quite un- 
supported by the parallel passage in Ae- 
schines: but his construction, taking Ty 
with wepeivas xphpyara, is certainly better 
than Dissen’s, who joins it with Aoyi{nade, 


6. y’] Om. A et socii. 


obxi] Sic ¥: volg. ov. 


dwt rijs} Ita SA et socii et yp. &, éw abris FON, volg. és’ 
3. Post éyyvs otons add. FYSN et socii. 


. Post viv torepoy 
7. Post tpas drokapuBavew addebatur : 

11, xaBatpGorv] Ita pr. = B. et 
15. vOv y’] Sic %, vty O u, om. A et socii: 


for fear of making the other words too em- 
phatic. 

11. waBatpGow. It might be taken, 
‘If they prove this point, the sense of 
wa@apeiy being ‘to convict,’ like the 
simple alpeiy, as in Soph. Ant. 384. 
Perhaps it is more like Demosthenes to 
make xaOatpwow correlative to xat pndiv 
wepty, ‘If the figures (the several items) 
exhaust (the sum-total), and there is no 
remainder.’ The common reading, xaSapat 
dow, would mean simply ‘come out even.’ 

§ 287. Confessing thereby, that this test 
condemns bins. 

15. fpas .. dyvwopévous. This reading 
is now received from = by Dindorf, as well 
as B. and S. Baiter refers to his own note 
on Lyc. in Leocr. p. 125, § 82, for evidence 
that éyvwopévos is always strictly passive. 
If we retained the old reading tpas, we 
should have to give éyvaopévous a semi- 
active meaning, like ‘decided,’ ‘that your 
minds were already made up.’ 

§§ 288, 289. Naturally : I gained Thebes, 
and Euboea and the Hellespont, 


5 
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220 AHMOZOENOTS 


§§ 289-291. 
akiay, eyo ddakw Padiws, ov eis Widous (ov yap eorw 6 
Ti 7 payuatov ouTos Aoyionds), GAN’ dvamrmynoney exacrTa 
ev Bpaxéor, Loprrais aua xa apruce Tos axovouew yuiv 
Xpwpevos. 7 yap ey WOXTELA, HS OUTOS kaTn'yopel, aQvTi pev 
TOU OnBaious pera Pidlarrov ouveuBadety els THY Xwpav, 0 
mavres Bovro, ped” mieeov maparatapevous exeivoy kohvet emotn- 
oe, avtt de Tou ev TH Arrixh TOV WOoAEuOY Elvae ETTAKOCIA 
orddia amo Tis mwoAvews ert ois Bowrav Opto ryever Oat, 
ayri d€ TOU ToUS Anoras HUGS pepe Kal aye ex THis EvBoias 
ev eipivn Thy ‘Arrixiy é ex Oadarras elvat rayTa Tov ToAEKLOY, 
avi o€ Tou Toy ‘EdAjorovroy é éxeev Piduwrrov, haBorra Bu- 
avrtoy, oummoneneiv Tous BuCarrious wee” nuwy ™ pos exeivov. 
dpa cor Wypois Gmoros Oo TOV epyov Aoyra mos paiverar ; 5 9 
Seiy avraveAciv TavTa, adr’ ox 6 OTs TOV aTrayTa Xpovor, urn 
povevOncerat oxevac Gat ; s KQ@l OUKETL mpooriOnut Ort THs pev 
MOT HTOS, nv év ols xaOarat Twav Kuptos cateacty Didtirros 
gor ioeiv, Erépors meipaBjvat owe Bn, THs Oe piravOperias, 
hv Ta Nora TeV ™payuarov eKeivos meptBaddAcpevos ex ar- 
TETO, Upers KAaAWS ToLouUvTes TOUS Kapmous KexoucoOe.  GAQ’ 
ea) Taira. 

Kai pyv ovde rovr elmeiv oKvyee, Ort 6 TOV piropa Bov- 
Admevas dtKkaiws eferaCew Kal yn ouKoavteiv, ovK ay ola aU vov 


t. Post dfvav volg. et Bekk. add. duds. Om. ZA et socii. 


gveoOas add. FTN et socii omnes et Bekk. 
A et socii. 
wartorn Kipios k Dion. 
om. . 21. roOr’] rar’ =. 


1. ov yép dornwv «tA. ‘For the calcu- 
Jation of state affairs is not simply arith- 
metical,’ anticipating the point afterwards 
worked out in § 290 init. 

3. Aoyorais pa nai pdprver. ‘With 
you who hear me, for me vouchers and 
auditors both,’ to testify to the facts and 
decide the result. Perhaps there is the 
same point as in § 142, ‘I am not afraid of 
submitting to the strictest legitimate ed@tvas.” 

§ 290. To say nothing of making Philip 
respect us in defeat. Are these mere items 
in an overdrawn account? 

13. &pé aor .. halveras. ‘Are deeds to 
be reckoned like counters, and cancelled as 
lightly ? are they not to be remembered for 
ever?’ ‘You are not,’ says Demostheres, 
‘to ignore services done to the state, even 
when counterbalanced by misfortune or trea- 
son. Statesmanship is not merely a matter 
of profit and loss, where, if the loss be 


12. Post éxeivov éwolnaev add. A et socii. . Up 
18. Post wepPadAdpeves volgo et Bekk. add. apds bpas; 


6. Post govro 
sreeceene nes) ovpwaparatapévous 


108 Ka 


greater than the profit, the profit counts for 
nothing.’ Vid. ad Ae. in Ct. § §9, for the 
question of the relevancy of this reply. 

15. otxén. ‘After this, I have no need 
to add...’ 

16. 4v .. éwAdrrero. ‘ Which he feigned, 
as a means of compassing what remained of 
supremacy,’ viz. the being acknowledged as 
chief of Greece by a nominally free election. 
It might be just possible to translate fe .. 
weptBaddACpevos twAdrreto, ‘which he 
fashioned as a cloak for the rest he had to 
do.’ 

Ig. kad&s wrovoivres. Often, as in Ae. 
in Ct. § 233, a mere expletive of 
omen, ‘and good luck to you with itt’ 
more gravely, ‘and very rightly ;° slaiaees 
‘and it does you honour.’ 

§§ 291, 292. Nay, these are the tests of 
statesmansbip ; not your paltry etiquette. 
But I must apply them, as you did not. 


290 


291 
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§§ 292-294. 
reyes, TOLAUTA KATHY Opel, mapadelyara mwAaTTwv Kal piuara kat 
oXIMATE [LL [LOU[LEVOS (raw yap mapa ToUTO, oux Opas 5 yéeryove 
Ta Tov ‘BAA jvey, €i TOUTi TO piua, GAXNa “yn TouTi duedéx Onv 


292 eyo, 7 devpi THY Xelpa, @dXa an deupi mapiveyKa), GAN’ em 


auréov TOV epyov ay eoKxoTet Tivas elxev adopuas 4 WON Kal 
Tivas duvaqers, 67’ eis Ta mpaypar’ elonetv, Kal Tivas oun 
s 

yayov avTi mera Tar’ eTLOTAS eye, Kat Tis eixe Ta Tov 
evavriwv. elt’ he peey éXarrous éroinoa Tas cuvanes, map 
€uol Tadicnu ay edetcvvey dv, ef d€ TOAA@ meiCous, OuK ay 
eocoparret. emeton O€ OU ToUTO mepevyas, éyo Tomow’ Kal 
OKOTEITE Et dixattos Xpicouat Tw hoy. 

Avvapuy weev TOLVUY elxev y Tos Tous vnowurras, oux dmavras, 
GAAa Tous do Oeveorar ous ovre yap Xios ovre ‘Pédos oure 
Képxupa pel? quay jv" Xpnuarev de oivragw eis wevre xal 
TeTTapaKovTa Tahavra, kat TauT AY _mpockerheypera’ omAtrny 
oF (rméa awAny TOV oikeiwy ovdeva. 6 de marrow Kat poBepio- 
TaTov Kal Barc vrep Tov exOpav, ourot Tapeckevdkeray 


TOUS Tepixapous wavras Ex9pas j 7 prrias ey yuTepe, Meyapéas, 


294 OnBatous, EvBoéas. 


Ta Mey THE mOAews oUTws varnpxev éxovra, 


Kat oudets ay ex ot wapa raur eimweiy GAAO ovdev’ Ta de TOU 


3. Post ee addebatur spdypara : om. - et socii. 


et al. Secalws] Siccaly Dobr. 


Bernhardy, Synt. Gr. p. 448, nimis tamen id dora videtur. 


A et socii, 


ta wAdrrev «7X. 
* Making up models (of what I had done, or 
ought to do), and imitating phrases and 
gestures.’ Perhaps wapadelypara refers to 
his putting words into Demosthenes’ mouth, 

as in §§ 210, 212: phpara .. pupovpevos, 
to verbal criticisms like §§ 72, 166. Of 
course the imitation of gestures does not 
appear in the written speech, but § 167 
would suggest it, and in § 212 we have 
clearly an imitation of voice, For Aeschines’ 

proneness to lay stress on such matters, cp. 

D. de F. L. p. 420, § 281 sqq. 

2. ovy Spas. Pointing an irony just like 
videlicet in Latin, or ‘you see’ in English: 
so below, § 330. 

4. én’ atrriv tv epywv. The preposi- 
tion has the same force as in § 266. 

5. dboppds .. Suvdpers. Supplementary 
rather than synonymous, ‘ opportunities and 
resources.” 

8. ely’. ‘If he had done so,” had adopted 
this test, then he would either have accused 
me justly, or found no materials for accusing 
me at all, 


1. wapadelypa 


. doyqav) eloge: FY 
6. 4] Om. SF#N et are et S., laudato 
19. Ta pev] wal ra py 


§ 293. Our resources as I found them 
were the minor islands: the more powerful 
were alienated, our nearer neighbours bos- 
ale. 

13. obre ydp Xlos «.rA. Having re- 
volted from the confederacy in B.C. 358. 
Cp. ad Ae. in Ct. § 42. 

15. mposteaAeypéva. ‘Raised in advance,’ 
the reverse of ‘in arrear:’ the confederacy 
was in debt to its members. é«Aéyey is 
the technical word for raising a tax, e. g. 
Thuc. 8. 44 fin.: also wapexAdyey, of 
*‘ embezzling’ ee for by-ends), D. de 
F. L. p. 435, § 336. 

17. qapecxevaxeuray. 
to Athenian selfishness. 

§ 194. Philip bad full control over bis 
resources, was rich enough to carry out bis 
designs, absolute enough to keep bis se- 
crels, 

20. wabr’, One can hardly say 
whether ‘ besides these’ or ‘against this’ is 
the more accurate translation: such passages 
shew how the first meaning*leads to the 
second. 


By their appeals 


es 


39 





222 AHMOSHENOTS §§ 295-297. 


P.diwrov, ™pos Ov iy Hiv oO ayer, one vac Qe was, mpirrov 


prev Hpxe tiv axodovOouvrey auras avr oKpar wp, 6 TeV els TOV 
TONeKov meyiorov or dravrwv’ &0 ovro Ta Oma elyov 
ev Tais Xepoiv Gel’ éreita XpnEar cov nuropel, kat exparrev 


5& dokaev alte, ov ™poreyov ev 


Trois Wandicuacw, oud ev TH 


davep Bovdevopevos [ ovd’ bro Tay gucopayT ovr way Kpwrduevos'} 


oude ypacas pevywy Tapavejcv, 


oud varevOuvos wv oudeni, GAN’ 


aATAwS avros deororns, HYEMOY, Kupios wavTwv. eyo 0 6 ™pos 


Toiroy _ayriTerarymevos (kai yap 


TOUT’ ekeracar dixasov) Tivos 


10 Kuptos vs oudevos" avro yap TO nunryopeiv ™paror, OU pLovou 


pereixov CY, é& icou mpouriBel’ 
4 

voua Kat enol, Kal Sea ouTot 

éyiyvero Taira, de’ Hv éxaorov 

TV ex Opav amyre BeBovrcymevor. 


Uets Tois jap exeivou pic Bap- 
Teptyévouvro €“0u (moANa é 
TUxor mpopacty), raid’ urep 

GAN’ Ouws ex ToLtoUTwY eA\aT- 


IS TWMATWY ey TUUpaxoUS Mev Uuiv Eroinca EvBoeas, "A xatods, 
KopwOiovs, OxBaious, Meyapéas, Aevxadious, Kepxupaious, ag’ 
dy Muptot pev kal TEvTaKiTXEALOL Févot, derxirr01 é lameig 
avev Tav TOMTIK@Y duvapewy oun Oncav" waar de Sowy 
eduvy ny eyw TAeloTny cuvredeay eroinea. de reyes F 

20 ra 70s GnBaious dixasa, Aioxivn, | 7 Ta ae BuCarrious 
i ta mpos EuvBoeds, % rept trav iowy vi diadeye, wxparov 


2. Post abroxpdtwp dy add. A et socii: atque ita Bekk. Dind. 6. 068° wd 
ouKodavrovv rov kpwvopevos | In margine habet 2, om. B. et S., uncis inclusit Dind., 


11. wpovrl0e0"] wpodridecd’ =#. 
18, Sreav] 50x” Dobr. 


a. abroxpatep. dy was added after 
this word, an easy but not needful gloss, 
with no sufficient MS. authority. 

3. 08” ovros x.r.A. Whereas the Athen- 
ians were too civilised to serve in person, 
except at an emergency like Chaeronea 
itself; and then of course shewed the want 
of habitual training. 

§. of mpodéyov wrA. It was a real 
weakness in the Athenian constitution, that 
it had no vigorous executive, untrammeled 
in action even though responsible after- 
wards. The complaint that a statesman at 
Athens was responsible is a less fair one; 
but as it is obviously made, it seems likely 
that the clause 003° iwd raw ovmopayrour- 
Tow xpwépevos is genuine, as it puts Demo- 
sthenes’ point in the most invidious light. 

§ 295. And as well off for Athenian 
speakers as Athens, 

12. $00 ovro. .. BeBovAeupéver. As 
Tlvos sipios fy balances atrde Secrdrne, 
fyyepyaw, xipios wayroy, so this clause may 


14. Gmpre] dryeare AB et volg. ante Bekk. 


be said to balance éxparrey & ddfecey adré. 
‘Philip had absolute power over affairs, and 
conducted them in his own interest; I had 
only a hearing, equally with other men 
(pHereixov), in a debate that often ended in 
our opponent's interest.’ 

§ 296. Yet, though Philip bad these 
advantages over me, I gained you many 

profitable allies, and enriched the military 
cbest : 

§§ 297, 298. Without committing Athens 
to greater sacrifices than she bad already 
made to Greece, from Salamis onward. 

20. td pds OnBalovs Slxaa. ‘If you 
are going into our just grievances against 
these individual states’ (the force of the re- 
peated # wpde), ‘or toes on general 
principles of equity...’ The first clause 
speaks of the argument, that Athens ought 
not to have helped these particular states at 
all; the second, that Athens ought to have 
received more benefit from any state she 


helped. 


297 








§§ 298-300. 


IIEPI TOT STEPANOT. 


228 


mev ayvoeis Sti Kal xpdrepov Tov Urep Tay ‘EAAjvev éxetvev 
aywvicapevoy TPLYpwY, TpLaKOTiwy OUTwY TeV Tacay, Tas dia- 
298 kocias 4 mods wapéoxero, Kai ovK éAaTToOvcOa vouiCouvca 
aude Kpivovea Tovs Taira cupBovAevoavTas ovde ayavaxroica 
éwi Tovrots éwparo (aicxpoy yap), adAa Tois Oeois eyouca 5 
Xapey, €t KotvoU Kiwduvou Tots “EAAgot wepiorayTos avrn dvmAa-~ 


“A »# a 
o1a Tey aAAwy eis THY awTayrev owTnplav Taper Xero. 


elra 


4 , 9 4 a > »* , 4 - 
299 xevas XapiCer Xapitas TovToict cuKoParrov eu“e. Th yap vuy 
Aeyers ola expay wparrev, GAN’ ov Tor dv ev TH WOE Kal 
wapwv tair &ypades, elrep evedéxero mapa Tove waporras 

4 9 i 9 @ 9 4 a) 9 > Ww é 4 4 , 

Katpous, ev ols ovxy daa eBovAcueOa, GAN Soa doin Ta wpay- 
mar’ Eda déxerOar" 6 yap avTwvovmevos Kai Tax Tovs map 
Huav amedavvouevous mpoodeeouevos Kat ypyuata mrpocOjowv 


800 


UTApKXev EToLmLOoS. 


b A)’ 9 n > 4 a , ’ # oe. .| 
et yvuy @7Tt TOS WEN Pay LUEvols KaTnyopias €X®, Ti Gy 15 


2. Tpiypov] rpinpaw =FTS ¢. 
xaplty =. . 
FT et socii. 


2. tpraxoolwv x.rA. The statements of 
the numbers of the fleet at Salamis present 
a well-known difficulty. Of the two prin- 
cipal authorities, Aeschylus (Persae, 341, 
342) states the Greek fleet at 310 (or 300 
as some understand him), Herodotus (8. 42) 
at 366 or 378, according as we accept his 
calculation of the aggregate force, or his 
enumeration of the several contingents: and, 
according to him, the Athenian ships num- 
bered 180. He is describing the muster, 
not the actual battle, so it is possible that 
the force engaged was 310, while the larger 
number were present, but some of them not 
fit for action. But we are told (Hdt. 8. 18) 
that the Athenians had suffered especially at 
Artemisium, so that if the efficient strength 
of the fieet be reckoned instead of the 
nominal, the number of their contingent 
ought to be reduced in at least as great 
a proportion as that of the total. Yet it 
was a constant boast of the Athenians, that 
they had furnished two-thirds of the fleet 
that fought at Salamis (see, especially, Thuc. 
1. 74, where the total force is said, by most 
MSS., to have reached és rds retpaxoolas). 
This could be justified, if Herodotus be right 
as to the number of Athenian ships, and 
Aeschylus as to the total: but it is arbitrary 
to suppose this. Probably (as Amold in 
Thuc. |. c.) we have the truth coloured by 
national vanity. If we count all the ships 
that were on the coast of Salamis before the 
battle, there were 180 Athenian triremes 


8. xevds] «evde ye A et socii Bekk. Statim 
ir. €BovAdpe8a] ABovAdueba =X p Dind. in edit. Oxon., dy BovAdpeba 


there: if we count only those that actually 
fought, there were 310 Greek triremes in 
all, and 180 out of 310 might, without 
much exaggeration, be called two-thirds, or 
200 out of 300. But if we reckon fairly, 
and make either no deductions, or make the 
same from the parts as the whole, the 
Athenian contingent was less than haif the 
fleet-—180 out of 366, or 150 (perhaps) out 


. ‘Two hundred out of 
three, tbe two hundred which make two- 
thirds. The article is thus constantly used 
in Greek for defining one portion out of a 
larger number, even when the remainder is 
not specified. 

§ 299. And your criticism on me comes 
too late to save our resources. 

g. dv dv tH wéAa Kal tapéy. mwapo is 
not simply synonymous with dy éy rp wove, 
but means that he actually attended the 
assembly : below, § 337 init. 

12. dvrwvovpevos. Not exactly ‘one 
to bid against us,’ but ‘one to buy in the 
same market with us,’ to pay money 
down to get what we rejected. The 
bargain is in terms of military help, of 
which Philip was always ready to pay 
any sum to secure a bargain declined by 
Athens. 

§§ 300, 301. If I am accused now, what 
would bave been said if these states bad 
joined Philip? 


15. dt trois werpaypévors. The pre- 
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§§ 301-303. 
otea Oe, et TOT’ é“oU wept TovTwy axptBodoyouuevou, amid Bov 
at moners Kat mpooeevro Dirirry, kat Gua EvBoias cai On- 
Bor Kat BuCarriov KUpLOS KaTéorn, Tl woeiy av h Ti Aeyeww 
tous aceBeis avOpwrous tovrovai; ovx ws efeddOqoav; ovy 301 
e 9 é , 3 ee a - > ~ 4 e 
59 amn\aOycay BovAchevar ne’ yuav elvat; era Tou pev ‘EX- 
Ayowdvrov dia BuCavriwv éyxpatns xabéornxe, Kat Tijs otTo- 
qwoumias Ths tov ‘EAAnvev xKuipios, mwoAenos 3 Spopos xai 
a 9 5 > ] a A , ‘4 ww 9 @ 
Bapus eis THY Arrixgy dua OnBaivy KeKOMeorTat, ar)ous a 4 
Oadarra UTO THY eK Tihs EvBoias Opmeopeveov Anoriov yeryoven ; ° ! 
10 ou dy TauT’ EXeyoy, Kat ToAAG ye. Tos Tovrars Erepa ; Tovnpov, 3802 
avd pes ‘AOnvaior, movnpov o ouxoparrns get Kai mavrayoGey 
Bacoravov Kat prdatriov" TOUTO de Kat puces xivados tavOpu- 
wiv eat, ovdey e& apxns Uytes memomnxos oud edevOepor, 
avtotpayixos wiOnxos, apoupaios Oiveuaos, rapaonuos pyrup. 
15Ti yap 7 on ELVOTNS ELS Gyno HEL 7H mar pidt ; viv nuiv 8308 
Aeyers Tept THV mapeAyvOorwy ; domep dv ef Tis (aTpos aoOe- 
youot mev Tois kapvoury eictwov wy Aeyour pnde Cexvior OL av 
amopevgovrat Thy vorov, émedy de TedevTHTELE TIS avTaY Kat 
a , 9 9 A e 9 a ¢ «A 4 a“ , 
Ta voutCouer’ avr éporro, axodovOav eri TO wviua duekior 


_ ¥. & br") ef ror FY et socii. rovrwv] rovrou & rodrov FB. 3. Post Atyav 
al. add. ofegOe: alii post ri vel post rovrovei. 4. Alterum otx Pe om. pr. & B. 
et S. Mox pro #yay, ipa &. 6. xadlornke] waréoryn TA et socii: statim +i- 
Acwwos add. = a m. sec. 7. Post xpos addebatur yéyorey. Om. XA et socii. 

g. éx] Om. 2. 15. TQ] Om. pr. = B. et S. 17. Saxvbor] Seaven =. 
19. $éporro] galvorro Z&. 


position has the same force as éw’ éfecpya- §§ 302, 303. But no inconsi ts foo 


opévoas, Aesch. Ag. 1379. 

avo asovetv dy. Cp. Phil. 
3. Pp. 130, "g 45, for the repetition of the 
interrogative, when the thread of the main 
question is resumed. This view seems 
better than to put a note of interrogation 
after xaréorn, and take ri dv ofecbe, ‘What 
do you think would have happened ?” No 
good MSS. repeat oleae after Adyecv. 

I. tovrwv. It seems hard to find a sin- 
gular substantive designating the benefit 
Athens ought to have insisted on, that will 
justify the reading rovrov. Yet = is not 
raters in it. 

4. €eB60yncav, sc. ol @nBain Kai Ev- 
Boets wat Bu(dyrios. That ody de should 
be repeated, seems more like Demosthenes, 
though one might accept its omission, if we 
were sure it was not accidental on the part 
of the transcriber of 2. 

5. tra to pév “EAAqowévrov «.1A. 
He passes into oratio recta by simply drop- 
ping the we. 


bad for a sycopbant, who speaks after the 
event, like a doctor prescribing at the funeral. 

11. dad cal wavrayé Whatever 
has happened, and wherever he has to get 
his accusations: else, to say merely that a 
ovxopdytns was always giAalrios, would be 
a truism. The neuter predicates give a very 
intelligible sarcasm: you regard the maa 
simply as an embodied nuisance, and despise 
him too much to recognise his personality. 

12. kal @vow. As well as by pra- 
fession. 

14. abrorpayixds x.t.A. ‘He is an ape 
of an actor in grain, the very Oenomaus for 
a fair, but a counterfeit as a statesman.’ It 
appears from Arist. Poet. c. 27, that wi@nxos 
was a cant name for a ranting actor. 

wapdonpos carries a reference to the 
model statesman described by Aeschines, and 
already criticised: above, § 157. 

§ 303. Aeschines attempts to reply, in Ct. 

§ 226. 


Ig, rd voprLdueva. He does not pre- 


304 | 


305 


306 


§§ 304-306. TIEPI TOY STEPANOY. 225 


6c? 4 a A ? g Od e 8 9 a 9 , ” 
ei TO Kat TO eroincey avOpwros oUTOTi, ovK av ameOaver. 
euBpovtnte, eira voy reyes; 
? rs 
Ou Tolvuy oude THY NTT av, et tauTy _yaupras ep Hh orevev 
oe, wo kardpare, ™poohxey, ev ovdevi Tav rap’ epot yeyowviay 
eupyoeTe TH TOA. ovTwWot de hoyiCea de. ovdanov xw7ro0 
@ a 9 
Sroc wperBeurns emeupOny id’ vuav eyo, rrnOets awndOov 
A“ 4 g v 9 9 g 9 9 ? 
tov rapa Pirirrov mperBewr, ovx ex Oerradias, ove e& ’Ap- 
, 9 9 I “A 9 4 “A a , 

Bpaxias, ovx e& T\dvpiov, ov mapa trav Opaxov Baciréwy, 
9 9 4 9 ”* 9 4 9 4 a 
oux ex BuCavriov, ov GAdNoOev ovdaudbevr, ov tra TedevTaia 
9 a 9 » 9 ?v -~ : @€ ? 9 a a ’ 
ex OnBav, adr’ ev ols xpatnBeiev of xrpeoBes avtod TH Adyq, 
Tavra TOUS SwAots ET LW Karerrpetero. TavT’ ov awarreis 
wap enou, Kal ovK aloxuver Tov avrov els re aXaxiay oKWTT= 
TwWv Kat Tis Dirlwrov duvayews agiav & eva ovra Kpetrre ryeve- 
oOat; Kai Tavra Trois oyors ; - Tivos yap aAXov Kuptos iv 
eyo 5 ov yap Ths ye exao-rov Yuxis, oude TIS TUXAS TOV 
maparagapevwv, ouvde Tis oTparnyias, "8 eu arareis evOuvas® 


ourw oKatos el. 
wacav ecéracw dauBave’ 


_ 1. GvOporwos] Ita Bekk.: + % dv@pamos +, ceteri dvOpormos. 
Ita SFO et al. B. et S. et nunc Dind.: volgo éyov. 


dwé dgewé A et if “ApBpaxtos 
ric ane a aie ob3 ees 0032 wapa raw Opgxav can 


A et socii. 4. poi] 
Sov FN et socii. 

Ita A et socii p: ceteri ob8 &f¢ "Ap Bpaxias. 
BactA daw, ove éx Bu{ayriov «.7.A, habet. 
add. spy, vuv A et socii, E om. 
yeyer7jc0a A et socii. 


scribe immediately after death, but waits for 
the public funeral (7a @vava, as Aeschines 
l.c. understands it) to make a shew of his 
sham sorrow. 

§§ 304, 305. My defeats were military, 
where I was not responsible: my diplomatic 
successes were uninterrupted, 

. wap’ duol. Reiske reads wap’ éuov, and 
so Dind.in his Oxford Edition, against the best 
MSS., and with perhaps a harsher sense, It 
would have to mean, ‘in any result of my 
action,’ the text, ‘in anything that lay at my 
door,’ much like «ar’ épe below, § 307. 

7. ove €f "ApBpaklas. Nearly all MSS. 
have o¥8@ for ot« here, and & has it so 
three times; but then reads ot« é« Bu(ar- 
tlov, ox GAdoOev ovdapdGey, ov Tad TeAEv- 
vaia, and it is harder to give a reason for 
this change than to suppose an error, recti- 
fied in the middle of the passage. It would 
be far-fetched to regard ob8¢ wapd raw Opq- 
wiv Baoiréow as ending one enumeration, 
and ov« t« Bu(ayriov .. @nAaw as making 
2 fresh one, on the ground that Byzantium, 
Thebes, and the places gained in between, 


12. aloyuve] Sic ¥, volg. -vp. 
18. AdpBave] Aa 


alka pny av y av o puTwp vrrevOuvos ein, 
ov ®Wapatrouuat. 


Tiva ouy eo Te 


3. Post frrav sa add. 
. obec é 


9. Post reAevraia volg. usque ad Bek. 


13. yevéoOar]} 
ere = B. et S. 


were those on account of which Aeschines 
specially censured him. 

9. Ta TeAevraia. viv and apény, one of 
which follows these words in all MSS, but 
%, are clearly rival glosses on them. 

14. kat rata tots Adyous. ‘ You call 
me a coward, yet you ask me to defeat 
Philip by my single prowess, and that as a 
s er.’ 

15. Tav waparafapévev. ‘Of the men 
who stood in line with me,’ hinting that he 
deserved credit for having brought them 
into line at all, and perhaps that he had 
done all the military duty that could be 
expected of one man—fought like any other 
soldier. 

16. orparnylas ..ed@wvas. Referring, 
probably, to the charge of having separated 
and sacrificed two-thirds of his 15,000 mer- 
cenaries, Ae. in Ct. §§ 146, 147. 

§ 306. My political foresight unclouded, 
my political courage unwavert. 

18. AdpBave. = has Aap ere, but it 
would weaken the passage to turn from Ae- 
schines to the court. 








Ce uate ake 


226 AHMOS@ENOYS 8§ 307, 308. 
ravra; ideiv Ta mpayuara Gpxdueva Kat mpoacbécOat xat 
Tpoemety Tos GAXos. Tavra wen paxTat pot. Kat ert Tas 
éxactaxou Bpaduriras, Skvous, ayvoias, tAoverias, & oN 
TKa Taig WoAeot TpdcesTW dmacais Kal avayKaia auapTy- 

Suata, Tavd’ ws es éXaxloTa avoTeiAal, Kal ToUvayTiov eis 
ouovoiay Kai gidiay cai rou tra déovra Tovey opunv wpo- 
Tpé\pa. Kal taira mot wavra weroinrat, Kat ovdeis myrol 
eUpy kat’ ee ovdev eArAapOev. ef Toivvy tis Eporro ovTivour 307 
tiot Ta mrciota Didirros dv xaterpate dupxycaro, wavres 

Io dy elroy TH oTpaToTEdw Kai TH diddvat Kat draPBeipeay ‘Tous 
ért TaY TpayuaTwy. ovKowv THY pev duvapewy ovTE KUpLOS 
ov Hryenov iv éyw, Bote OUd 6 Adyos TaY KaTa Ta’TAa TPAX- 
Oévrwy mpos cue. Kat pny ro dtapOaphvar ypyuaocw 7H mn 
kexpatnxa Pirixrov’ womep yap 6 wvovmevos veviknxe Tov 

15 \aBovrTa, éav xpinrat, ovTws 6 uy AaBwv pnde dcaPOapels 
VeviKnKe TOV WYOUMEVOY. WOTE ANTTNTOS 4 FOALS TO KAT ELE. 

“A pwev rolvw eyo raperxopuny eis TO dtkalws ToLavTa ypa- 808 
dew Tovrovi repi euov, pos wodXois ETepois TavTa kat wapa-~ 
mwAnoia Touro éeotiv’ & 8 of wayTes wuels, TavT’ dn rEkw- 

20 peTa ‘yap Thy payny evOUs 6 Onpmos, eidws Kal EopaKws wavTa 


3. wodurucd] anAica A et socii. 5. €Adxuora] Sic X: volg. usque ad weer. 
éAaKoTOV. 8. war” end] Ita = B. et S.: ceteri 7d war’ épé. éparro évn- 
vo0v] évriwouv éporro FT2N et socii. 13. T@ SiadBapiivar xphpacrw 4 pi] Ita =: 
legebatur r@ ye pr) Sapbaphva ypppaciw, TE ye RapGaphva: xphyacw 7 pi) habent T p A 








et socii. 15. pnSe SapGOapeis| cat S:apapeis pr. = B. et S. 
Sic A et socii FQ p Bekk. Dind.: ceteri et B. et S. rovroy. 


18. rovrovi] 
19. of wavres] warres 


A et al. 20. éopaxds] Ita Dind.: libri éapaxde. 


3. TWoAuriud rats wméXeor. ‘Inherent 
weaknesses in cities as such,’ the name wéXr8 
almost implying a free government (wéAus 
yap ob« ta, % ris dvbpde €c0” évds) : these 
weaknesses, inseparable from freedom, were 
explained in § 294. ‘ Constitutional infirm- 
ities in constitutional states,’ would be too 
mere a pun, but would exactly express the 
meaning. 

8. war’ éyé. Almost ‘at my post,’ in 
the matters where I was on duty: exactly 
like a0" }yuas in Soph. Aj. 775. So, again, 
70 Kar’ due at the end of the next section. 
All MSS. but = have 70 wav’ Eve here also; 
but the article seems to break the flow of 
the sense, and the following passage is weaker 
if verbally the same as this. 

§ 307. And I conquered Philip on the 
one point that rested with me—incorrupti- 
bility. 

12. 008’ 3 Adyos. ‘So that neither was 
the responsibility mine,’ any more than the 


power. 

13. 7 Badapiivar xpfpaow 4 ph 
‘On the point whether I should take or not 
take bribes.’ Dindorf compares D. de Rhod. 
Lib. p. 197, § 29, De F. L. p. 429, § 312, 
for the construction, which the second group 
of MSS. changed into 7@ ye pi) SkapOaphvas 
Xphpacw, with great detriment to the force 
of the passage. ‘ye is read by the other 
MSS. except %, and may be right : if so, its 
force is, ‘incorruptibility at any rate might 
be required of me,’ though generalship 
could not. 

14. @vovpevos..aplyra. ‘The bid- 
der’ .. ‘if he effect the bargain.’ 

16. 7d war’ dué, See on the last section. 

§ 308. I bave said what ground I gave 
Ctesipbon for bis decree: I will now say 
what ground you gave. 

§ 308. I gave him a right to propose a 
vote of thanks by serving you, you by 
acceptance and appreciation of the service. 


310 Mevos oermvny ex TavTwy Ene exEtporovncey 6 dipmos. 
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§§ 309-311. 


@e »# 9 a 9 9 a a a q a 9 
Ova Erpatroy éyw, ev avTois Tois davois kai PoBepois euPBe- 


309 Buxws, yvik’ ovd ayvwpovacal tt Oavuacrov jv Tous woAAovs 


Tpos eue, TPwTov pev Tepi awrnpias Tig woAews Tas Emas 
yveuas exepordver, kat wav’ doa ris cbuAaKis Evexa émpar- 


“~ ’ , 
Tero, 9 Otatakis Tov duAakwr, al Tappor, Ta eis Ta Telxn 5 


, 3 a “~ 7, ml > : » 9 e tA 
Xpyuara, dia Twv expov Wndiouatwy eytyveto’ ere aipov- 
a 
; Kal “eTa 
- e ? a 9 : 4 “~ 9 A ~ 4 
TavTa cuoravrwv ois hv ewipmedes Kaxws éue Torey, Kal ypa- 
s ? ad 
gas, evOUvas, eloayyeAlas, wavra TavT erayorvrwy mot, ov doe 
¢ ~ , “A “ a , , 
éavrayv TO ye mpwrov, adAa dt dy wadticP vreranBavoy ayvo- 
4 
nocoOar (lore yap oymov Kat péeuvnoOe Ort Tous mpwrTous 
a v 
Xpovous KaTa THv Huépay ExacTyv expiwounv eyo, Kai ovr 
9 o 4 ff , o 4 e 
amovoia ZWworxdeouvs ovte ovxodartia Piroxparous ovre Awy- 
é 4 M s s ¥ 3 »: 9 10€ 9 td a , 
ov cat Medarrov paxig ovr’ add’ ovdev areiparoy iy Tovrots 
9 ~ “ e } 4 
KaT €40U), ev ToOlvy ToUTOLS Waot padtoTa meV dia Tous Beods, 
} o Oc 3 9 ea 4 4 ” . 9 A c 9 , 
evrepov de at duas Kat tous GAdrous "AOyvatous erwCdpnv. 


; , a 4 4 a A“ 
S11 dixaiws' TovTo yap Kat GAnOés éore Kal brep TY dpwopoKoTeYV 


Kat yvovroy ra evopxa dixaora@v. ovKovy ev pev ols eiony- 
yerr\,Cunv, Sr awebnpiCerOe pov cai ro pépos trav Whpwv 
Tois dtoxovow ov meredidore, TOT enpiCerOe Ta Gpiora pe 
‘mparrew’ év ols de ras ypadas arépevyov, évvoua Kat ypa- 
bev xat eye aedexwyunv’ ev ols de Tas evOvvas éweaon= 
aiverOe, dicaiws Kat adwpodoxytws ravra werpaxOal poe 


3. Post wéAcws BovrAcudépevos ¥ a m. sec. 8. GvAdnav] pudaxdy %. 9. wWavra 
tatr’] tavra wévr’ & et pr. A. 12. kata trv hpépay éxdornv] Sic = & et (prae- 
fixo cxedov) As: volgo xa’ éxdorny hytpay. 16. Post CAAoug dwayras add. F 
et socii. 18. yy va edopKa | 8 saya, ebopxa yvévrow F et socii. Ig. 70 
pépos] Ita XZ: ceteri 7d wéuwrov pépos. 


crates cannot be the ambassador: even 
if the general amnesty after Chaeronea 
had allowed him to return to Athens, it 
is clear that he was thrown over even by 
the Macedonian party, so he can have 


§§ 309-312. Vou maintained my policy 
against all assailants: your acquittal was 
my praise. 

5. ovAdcev. ¢gvAaxay, the reading of 
=, would be harsh after 77s guAaxis. 


ov..xpfpara. ‘The stock- 
ades, the money for the fortifications, were 
provided by decrees of mine.’ He hints that 
in the matter of the stockades, he did more 
than assign public money to them, provid- 
ing private: while yet their plan and con- 
struction was a public act. 

12. éxpwdpynv. ‘1 was always being 
brought to trial;’ éaatduny, ‘I was pre- 
served as often.’ 

13. dwévos ... ovcoparria ... pavia. 
The first is the deliberate desperation of a 
man with nothing to lose, the last the des- 
peration of blind passion; the second merely 
a combination of craft and malice. Philo- 


- will. 


had no hope of a hearing against Demo- 
sthenes. 

17. Scales x.rA. ‘Rightly, too: I say 
this, for it is true, and a testimony due to 
the judges, who had taken the same oath 
as you have, and kept it,’ as I know you 
It seems as if Demosthenes blended 
the two thoughts of the former judges who 
voted honestly, and the present ones who 
have still to vote. But the tense of yvévraw 
shews that the primary reference is to the 
former. 

20. Ta dptord pe wpdtrav. With spe- 
cial reference to the terms of Ctesiphon’s 
decree. 


Qz 


= 


ce] 


228 AHMOZSOENOTZ §§ 312-314. 
mpoowpohoyeire. TOUTWY OUY OUTS exovrev Tl ™ pociixov 7 Ti 312 
dixacov iv Tos un’ enob Temparyuevors OécOat ov Kerqot- 
parvra dvoua, ovy Oo Tov ojo ewpa TiOenevor, oux & Tous 
CuwmoKOTAs dixacras, ovx & Thy aAnOeavy wapa wact BeBat- 

5 ovcay; 

Naz, prciv, aAXa TO tou. Kedadov xadov, TO pnoeuiay 313 
ypapiy pevryenv. kat vy A’ edaov ye. adda Ti uadAov 
© mwoAAakes mer puyer, pnoerarore 0 eEeheyx Seis Gotk@v ev 
eycAjpart yiyvor ay cia ToiTo dixatos ; KalTot mpas ve 

30 TovToy, avopes "AOnvaion, Kat TO TOU Kegadou KaXov el7reiv 
ETT [0l. ovdeniay y4p KOTOT eypayare me ove ediwke 

ypapiy, wore Ura GoU ye wmoAoynuae unoey civac Tou Ke- 
padou Xelpwv moXitnSs. 
TlavrayoOev pev roivuy av tis toe THv aeyveopoourny QuTOU 314. 
1sxat thv Bacxaviay, ovx reoTra 3 ad’ wy wepl Tis TUXAS 
dteA€x On. eyo 3 GArAws mev, Sores avOpwros Ov avOparw TUXNY 


I. mpoo‘jcov] Ita SFO et socii et B. et S.: volgo spoonaer. 5. hevyav] Ita 
XA et socii B. et S.: ¥ a m. sec. et ceteri puyeiv. 14. wovrax 50er] Ita %: lege- 
batur woAAaxd6er. 16. Scehéx Oy] + “BereyxOn = t. 


_ I. wpootov..Sleaov. Aeschines has 


11, €Blufe ypadhy. As ovrtyyopoe: cp. 








said (In Ct. § 212) that a crown to Demo- 
sthenes was in bad taste, even if it had been 
cbt by facts. 

ae vTOv bape . rovg SpwpoKéras Sixa- 

. TH &df Peay. Corresponding to 
nt ‘tes forms of trial, by eloayyeAla, 
ypag?) wapavépoy, and el@vvar, in all of 
which, he has just said, he was acquitted. 
The climax of rhy dAfGeay is rather rhe- 
torical than logical: but it may be said that 
in questions of accounts the figures would 
speak for themselves, and that acquittal 
would prove more about facts and less about 
opinions, than in the other cases. 

$ 313. And if never to bave been prose- 
cuted for public measures is a distinction, tt 
ts no thanks to Aeschines tf I cannot claim 
tbat. 

6. 76 rot Kedddovu xadév. ‘Nay, but 
the glorious boast of Cephalus,’ is more 
accurately the force than ‘the boast of 
Cephalus is a noble one,’ as appears from rd 
Tou Kepddovu xadov being repeated substan- 
tivally in the next sentence. Vid. Ae. in Ct. 
§ 195. 

- 7. pevyav. For the merits of the read- 
ing guyeiv, vid, ad Ae. in Ct. § 221. 

wai vi} Al’ efSaipnév ye. ‘Glorious it 
is, indeed, and not less fortunate;’ he was 
more fortunate than me or Ctesiphon, not 
necessarily more upright. 


above, § 2832, ob8e Te ypayaplvy ovyxary- 
yépnoey. ‘He cannot say that he would 
have prosecuted me, had not others taken 
the duty off his hands: for he let them 
lose their cases without a word to help 
them.’ 

12. pySev «lvar. Not oddéy, lest he 
should appear to make the claim to equality 
with Cephalus in his own person, which he 
disclaims as invidious : below, § 387 sqq. 

§§ 314, 315. He reviles me as unlucky— 
no legitimate ground for reviling: but to 
meet bim, 

15. THs Toxys. The topic perhaps is 
suggested at this particular point, by the 
mention of Cephalus’ distinction as depend- 
ing rather on fortune than merit. The 
point of Demosthenes’ ill-fortune, as having. 
ruined all whom he professed to help, even 
apart from his treachery, is urged by Ae~ 
schines repeatedly, §§ 114, 157, etc. One 
may illustrate the superstitious notion which 
Demosthenes thinks worth refuting, by the 
popular Italian belief that the national move- 
ment of 1848 failed, because the Pope with 
the evil eye blessed it. 

16. SAws pév. ‘As a general principle:” 
in the particular case of Aeschines, I feel 
justified by his violence in making an excep- 
tion, and twitting him with dis personal ill~ 
fortune. 


TIEPI TOT ZTEPANOY. 229 


§§ 315-318. 
mpodépet, avonrov myouman ny yap Oo BeAriora _mparrey 
vouiCeoy Kat apiorny éxew ofdpevos oux oldev et mevel TOLUUTH 
315 EXO Ths éomrepas, Tas xen rept Tavrns heyew | Hy Toe Overdi- 
Cew ETEDY ; e7reldn © ovTos ™ pos woAAots aAAots Kat rept 
TOUT WY vrepnpavess Xparae TO oyy oxéerbacé’, db avdpes 5 
"A@nvaior, kal Oewpyoare dow kat aAnOécrepov xai avOpw- 
316 Tivesrepov eye rept Ths TUXNS TOUTOU dtarex Ojropat. eye 
THY paev Ths ToAEws TUXNY aryabnv nyoumat, Kat tavO’ opw Kat 
Tov Aia ror Awdwvaiov muiv MavTevopevoy, THY Mevrot Tay 
wavTwy avOpadrrwv, y voy emeXet, xarerny Kat deviy" Tis yap 
‘EAAjvey ij 4 Ths BapBapwy ov 7woA\A\ov Kaxav ev TH mapovre 
317 wemeiparat 5 TO Mev TOlvuY mpoehéo Oat Ta KaANora Kal To 
tov otnbevtrwy ‘EAAnvwv, ef mpdowro nas, év evdatmorvia dta- 
Fev, avray Guewov mparrew rigs ayabis tUyns Tis odEws 
elvat TiOnut’ TO O€ TpocKpovoa Kat un TwavO’ ws eBovdrcued’ 15 
HALV cup Bnvat THs Tav aAAwv avOpimwy TUXAS To emtBadXov 
ep nas Mepos pererAnevar vouiCw Thv woXw. tTyHv 0 idtay 
TUXNY THY euny Kat THY EvOS ryscov éxaoTou ev Tos (ious eer 


318 Ceev dixaroy eivat voile. ery) peev OUT WoL Trept TS TUX NS 
1. Gvénrov] Ita ZFA: ceteri plerique ee dvénror. Bi&drwra] ra BéATioTa 

= am, sec. - vet] péver %. - Xpiirae] Sic Z et yp. ®: ceteri et Bekk. 
réxpnrat. . Post hpiv addebatur «al at AwddAw Tov I1d6cop : quae om. =, in 
margine habent AB vf + In & additur a m. recentissima «at ra wodAAd TOY Tv6lov +. 

ovs 

14. atrav] Ita E@ B. et S.: abrode yp. S: abraw txeivay TN et al. et yp. &, abrady F, 
volg. rovrow abraw. 15. 8] 50a TA et socii et yp. FN. Ig. pev] pey 

ov FST et socii et volgo. Mox post Tuxne ante Bekk. addebatur éferd(ew. Post 


TvUyxys cuvdoxeiy add. FST et socii: quod primus uncis inclusit Bekk., om. B. et S. Dind. 


6. Sewpiicare Sop «7A. Aeschines’ 
point was that Demosthenes’ enterprises 
turned out badly. Demosthenes distinguishes 
his personal fortune from that of his enter- 
prises, accounts for the failure of the latter 
by the evil times, and contrasts his personal 
fortune with that of Aeschines. 

§ 316. I say that the luck of Atbens is 
always relatively good, but that of mankind 
at large is in our generation bad. The last 
is obvious, 

g. tTév Ala tdv AwSwvatov. The refer- 
ence is to the oracle said to have been given 
to an early king of Attica, in which Athens 
is compared to a bladder, sure always to rise 
to the surface after being submerged : at the 
same time, the oracle seems to have been 
often consulted by Athens in historical times, 
when Delphi was under Spartan influence. 
The words that are added after these in the 
text or margin of most MSS., «al Tov ’Awoa- 
Aw rov Tlv@cor, are no doubt an interpola- 


tion for the sake of symmetry: but the 
interpolation is old, as it appears to be 
known to the imitator of this passage who 
wrote the fourth Epistle of Demosthenes. 

11, 4 tls Bap v. He is doubtless 
thinking especially of the Persian king, as 
Ae. in Ct. § 132. Philip’s violent death, 
and, as it proved, Alexander’s untimely 
one, would prevent the kings of Macedon 
being exempted from the supposed universal 
curse. 

§§ 317-319. The first is proved by our 
baving saved our bonour, and faring better 
than tbose who sacrificed us and their own 
bonour. As for my luck, that is not a public 
question: but it is better than Aeschines’ : 

16. ths trav DaAov dvOperev royns. 
The sentence would have been complete 
here, but Demosthenes continues it $0 as to 
vary the construction, 7d 3é ™pooKpover . 
oupBiva being put in apposition with ro 
éw:BadAov te’ Hyuas pépos. 
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§§ 319-321. 

aE tc, opbas Kai diKatws, wos enauTp Coke, vopiCeo G& Kat baiv" 

6 d€ THy idtay TUX 7 euny Tis KOWWHS TIS ToAEwS Kuptoore- 

pay elvai Pact, THY bikpay kat pavAny ris ayabns Kai peya- 

Ans. Kat 70s eve Touro yever Oar; : | 

5s Kai py dt ve Thy eniy TUXAY mayros eGeraCe, Aicyxiva, 819 
mwpoaipel, ™pos THY TEeavTOU oKOMEL, Kay edpns Thy eunv BerTiw 
Tis ons, wavoat Nowdopovpevos avTH. oKdTe Tow cvOuC ef 
apxiis. Kat pov mpos Aros pydeuiav ~uypéryta xaTraye 
unoeis. eyo yap obt’ ef Tis meviav mpotnAakiCer, vouv éxev 

10 HryoUmat, oT’ et Tis ev aPOovars Tpaders eTt TOUTH TeuvveTat’ 
GAN’ Uwo Tis Tovrovt Tov yxadrerov Brachnulas Kal ovuxo- 
davtrias eis rotovrous Adyous eurimray avayxaCoua, ols ex 
TOV evovriay ws dv dvvwpat perpiworara Xpiropat. 

"Epot jhev Totvuy umnpeev, Aicxivn, wait jev OvTt porray 320 

15 eis 7a ™pooyxovra diduckadeia, kal eye Soa xen TOV pndev 
aicxpov TowoovTa dc évoeay, eed Bove de ex waldwy axo- 
Aov8a Tovrots mparrety, Xopnyeiv, Tpinpapxeiv, eioeperv, pnp 
demas prorimias NTE (Olas NTE nuogias: awoXerec Oat, adhe 
kat TH monet Kat TOS pirors Xpyrewov eivat, eT ELON de mos 321 

20 Ta Kowa mpooe) Oeiv edoke Hot, Toavra mwoNtrevuata eAeoOat 
@orTe Kat UTO THs marpidos cat ur Gov ‘BAA joy Trodhwov 
mohAaxis éorepavac Oat, Kai ade TOUS ExOpovs unas, cos ou 
kata y’ fv & mpoercuny, erixeperv eye. eyo pev dy 
ro.avty cup BeBiwxa TUxn, Kal wOAN dv Exwv Erep’ elrreivy rept 





14. pev dvri owray elg] Om. pr. & B. et S. aI. G\dov “EAMivev wohdav) 
Ita : ante Bekk. legebatur raw dAAaw ‘EAAfvow. 22. ov Kaha y’ fv &] ote adAa 
‘iv a: =, t spatiis verborum, si verba vocanda sunt, distinctis +: ita ut paene crediderim 


haec de oe GAAa +’ hv el pt & apoesAdpny indicare. Peccavit librarius dum dictata parum 
accurate auscultat. 


. THY vy wnat gavAnv. Demo- marked, that Demosthenes had been called 


sthenes concedes the first epithet, and im- 
putes the second. 

8. uxpéryra. ‘ Dulness,’ at once moral 
and rhetorical, unfeeling introduction of a 
topic the audience will not feel. Cp. Xen. 
Symp. 6. 7. 

12. é« rQv évévroov. ‘As moderately as 
the case allows,’ hinting what he expresses 
in § 328, that it is hard to describe Ae- 
schines’ private life without scurrility. 

§§ 320, 321. I was well educated, and 
served with bonour as a private citizen and 
as a statesman: 

15. TA wpoofmovra SiSacxaheia. He 
omits to state that his school fees were not 


paid, in Aph. 1. p. 828, § 5 
16. eOdvn Se de wolbuv. It is re- 


on for an eladopda in his childhood; but 
these services generally are characteristic of 
mature life, and the Ae:rovpysat peculiar to 
it. Demosthenes had served his first trier- 
archy immediately on attaining manhood: 


D. in Mid. p. 539 8q.. § 100 sqq. 

17. pydeprais guonpias w.t.A. Demo- 
sthenes says he spent his money in a high- 
minded way, no doubt speaking of the same 
habits that Aeschines calls ridiculous extra- 
vagance. 

20. Eofé por. He did so of free choice, 
not, like Aeschines, as a last resource, when 
all trades failed. Aeschines makes the same 
imputation, In Ct. § 173. 

23. maAG y’. If not either prudent or 
profitable. 


$§ 322-324. TIEPI TOY ZSTEPANOY. 231 
9 ~ ~*~ 
avrg wapaNeirw, pudarropevos TO AuTAoai Twa ev ols oem 
4 4 b e 4 . oe | 4 ? A cA ae 
322 vuvoua. au d 6 Teuvos avnp Kal ccarruwy Tous aAAous oKo~ 
4 a 
wet pos Tavtnv woig Twi Kéxpnoa Tiyy, dt fv wais me 
A A “~ B ay : ray 
Ov peta wodAts évdeias erpadns, qua TH Tarp Tpos TH dida- 
oKadeiw mpocedpevwrv, TO weAdav TpiBwy cat ta Babpa oroy- 5 
$23 yiCwy Kai To wadayeryeiov Kop@v, oixéerov Taki, ovx eAevOépou 
4 a 
watdos Exwv, avnp de yevomevos TH wyTPL TeAOVTH Tas BiBAous 
9 ~ 
aveylyvwoKes Kat TaAXa guverkevwpov, THv pev vuKTa veB Cov 
4 
Kat xpatnpiCwv kat xaQaipwy rovs teAouuévous Kat aTo“aTTwy 
T®) WnXM Kal Tots TiTUpots Kat avoTas awd Tov KaBappou 
Kedevwv eye “Epuyov Kaxoy, eUpov Guewoy,” ert TH pwndeva 
womore Tydikovr’ oAoAVEaL ceuvuvdmevos (Kai Eywye vouiCw 
‘ ‘ ” 9 9 SN , ) of , 9 , 
Kn yap otec@ avrov POéyyerOar pev ovTw meéeya, odoAUCEY 
- ° e ’ a ~ ¢ 8 ‘ ‘ s* 
324 oux uTéep\auT pov), ey 0€ Tails nuEpas TOUS ckaXous Qacous 
wv @ aA A Py 
ayov dia Trav ddav, Tous errepavwpevous TH papadwe Kat TH 
Aevxn, Tovs Spes Tois wapeias OA(Bwy Kal brep THs Kesadis 
aiwpwv, Kai Bowy evoi caBoi, kat eropxovmevos vis Attys aTTHS 
vis, ELapxos Kal mponyeuwy Kat Kioropopos Kai Acvodepos 


I, twa] Sic 2F#N A et socii: volg. et Bekk. r.vas. 2. cepvds] ceyuyds dy Hero- 
dian., cepyvuvdpevos XB. et S. Cum cepydvopar praecesserit, illud fortasse nonnullis place- 
bit, tanquam diceret, ‘Equidem invidiam fugio riw dd rot cepyiveoOa: tu autem es re vera 


gepyds, neque alius cujusquam infirmitates curas.’ 


Bekk. wat xeAevov: wat om. SA et socii. 


11. weAcvwv] Volg. usque ad 
15. papdO@] papaépy nonnulli. 


Y 
18, xoropépos] Ita s + et fortasse superscr. ¥. Habet enim «rropdpos, et lineola super 
pris r am. pr., ut nobis videbatur, erat posita +. Ceteri arropédpos. 


I. twa. Those of the audience who 
are less fortunate. 

§ 322. You were first a school fag, 

5. wpoceSpevwv. Almost ‘tied to the 
spot.’ 

7a Bd0pa: cp. Plat. Protag. p. 325. 

6. rd wradaywyetov. The waiting-room 
of the wa:dayaryat, not merely the school- 
room: you had to wait upon slaves as well 
as freemen. 

§ 322. Then a deputy sorcerer 

8. veBplfwv cai xparnpl{ov must both 
be transitive, though against the Scholiast : 
‘Clothing with fawn-skins, and drenching 
with holy wine.’ xparnpi(w is, indeed, 
quoted as intransitive in a fragment of 
Sophron, but there is a passive of it in 
Hesychius ; and the construction flows much 
more naturally, if rode reAoupévove is the 
object to all the verbs. 

10. wirvpots. Cp. the meal in the initia- 
tion of Strepsiades, Ar. Nub. 263. 

§ 324. [By night, a deputy greengrocer 
by day), 


16. Aeven. The Homeric dyepars, con- 
sidered as an infernal plant, perhaps on ac- 
count of the name: though in Homer (Od. 
10. 510) the infernal tree is the kindred 
alyepos. Sabazius was identified with Bac- 
chus, but was no doubt more or less of a 
chthonian deity. The Eleusinian Dionysus, 
also, was a brother of Persephone; and 
probably the difference of these mysteries 
and the more reputable ones was rather 
social, and perhaps ritual, than theological. 

vous Shes trovg wapelas. Cp. the 
fourth fragment of Hyperides’ speech against 
Demades. They are perhaps ‘ hooded snakes.’ 
The bacchanals certainly claimed power over 
serpents: as the ritual is outlandish, it may 
perhaps be relevant to compare the position 
of the Cobra in Hindoo idolatry. 

17. drrys. In St. Clement Alex., Pro- 
trepticon, p. 6, we find a theory of the iden- 
tification of Dionysus and Attis, as having 
undergone the same mutilation. 

18. xuorodépog. So one MS. for arTo- 
@épos; the variation is as old as Harpocra- 


232 AHMOZS@OENOTS §§ 325, 326. 
4 a“ e 4 “ 4 , ‘ 
kat To.avTa uUTO Tov ypqotov mpocayopevopevos, wicOov Aau- 
Bavey Tovrwy &vOpurra kai orperrovs Kal veydara, ep’ ols 
Tis oux adv ws adnOws avroy evdaimovioete Kal THY avTOU TUX NY 5 
? ‘ ¥] 9 A o , , e , 94 a 
e7relon 0 ets Tous Onuoras eveypagns OTwaOnTOTE, ew ‘yap 825 
~ 4 9 A 9 9 U nh? A 4 “ 
SrouTo ye, ereidy 6 ovY eveypadns, evlews To xaddorov efe- 
AcE tev Epywr, ypaumarevev Kai Uanpereiv Tois apxidiots. 
ws & amnd\\ayns wore cat Tovrov, tav® & tov GAAwy KaTn- 
yopeis altos Towjoas, ov katyrxuvas wa A’ ovdev Trav mpoi- 
, “a a A , $ 4 , 4 a 
WnPyMevov Tw META TavTAa Bie, adrAa picOwcas cavrov Tois 826 
10 Bapvorévots emixadovpevois exeivots Uroxpirais, DimvArAp Kat 
LwKparet, érpitaywvicres, cika Kai Bortpus «al é\aas ovA-. 


I. tovadta] Sic =: ceteri rd rovavra. 


y FTO 2B. et S, éwesd) .. dveypdgns om. A et socii. 


socii, et ¥ in litura, et p, et yp. =®. 


g. vaurdv] atroyv = B. et S., gavrdy Harpocr. 
Lpwrw] Vpvdp T, Mpvung @ et al., ZepvrAAg 


éxelvore émixadoupévore A et socii. 


5. TOUTS ye] ToUTO TPN v. 8’ otv] 
6. dpxiBlous] dpyelors A et 
7. kaTHyopets] Karrydpeis A et socii. 

10. émadoupévors ércelwors ] 


4 Scpddy yp. F, t+ otpde wat nar coxpare: X, ita ut videatur potius prius «ac mera &rroypa- 
gla esse, quam librarius X:uv«eg in animo habuisse +. 


tion, In & there is an obscure mark over 
the 7, probably meant for a o, though more 
like a modern cursive a: it seemed to us to 
be by the original hand. If we are right in 
thus reading it, we should have a fresh 
testimony to the antiquity of the variant; 
and modern editors are entitled to choose, 
as most have done, on grounds of internal 
evidence rather than mediaeval authority. 
From Hermogenes’ manner of quotation, it 
would seem to be here that some editions in 
his time added the passage quoted at § 167, 
which critics objected to, as below the dig- 
nity of a public speech, It is likely to be 
genuine, but we cannot tell how or where 
to work it into the present text. 

§ 325. Then, being enrolled as a citizen, 
Arst a clerk and a swindler, 

4. 43 ydp rodré ye. ‘Ido not say that 
you are no citizen,’ only that you were not 
by birth; for rd els rods 8nyudéras byypd- 
peoOa: ought to have coincided with, not 
followed, rd dsp yevéoOa of § 323. 

6. &pxBiows. ‘ The petty offices of rou- 
tine;' yet, according to one biographer, he 
attended in this capacity on men of as much 
note as Aristophon and Eubulus, which re- 
ceives some support from Demosthenes’ own 
language: below, § 333. 

7. &s 8 dwnAAdyns wore xal rovrov. 
It seems hard to suppose that the point is 
(as Shilleto ad D. de F. L. § 100), that he 
‘actually rose in caste when he emerged 
from this menial office and became a third- 
rate actor,’ though it seems as if Libanius 
had understood it so (Vit. Dem. p. 3, v. 21). 
But, comparing the parallel taunt (Ae in Ct.. 


§ 173), it seems likelier to mean, ‘ You were 
discharged even from this mean place, for 
malversations such as you now impute to 
others.’ Cp. D. de F. L. p. 403, § 222 init. 
This would prevent d 7@v GAAow narnyopeis 
referring to Timarchus: and, in spite of D. 
de F. L. ibid. ad fin., it is hardly likely 
that so vague an insinuation would have 
told on a man of Aeschines’ age and cha- 
racter. 

§ 326. Then a player and a thief, often 
thrashed in both capacities, 

10. ZipvrA@ wai Zoxpdra. See Consp. 
Lectt. for the evidence as to the name of 
the former of these worthies. According to 
Demochares (quoted in the anonymous Life 
of Aeschines). he had at first been tritagonist 
to Ischander the tragic poet (his senior co!- 
leagues being perhaps Theodorus and An- 
stodemus, D. de F. L. p. 418, § 274), but 
was dismissed by him as incompetent, and- 
then joined a mere strolling company. 

11, otxa..domep Strwpdvns. ‘You 
collected figs, etc., from other people's land, 
like the farmer of a crop from his neigh- 
bour’s farms.’ One or two MSS., and more 
editors, add éxeivos after duwpwrns, as though 
there was some well-known or proverbial 
story of such dishonesty: and Dissen asks. 
if we are to suppose that all dwepawa: did 
so. Surely it is likely that they should have 
borne a name for doing so as a class: if you 
contracted for one season’s crop from an 
orchard, the teniptation to encroach on an 
adjoining one would be greater, and the 
risk of detection less, than if you had a 
more permanent tenure. 
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§§ 327-329. 
Aéywv worep OTwpwrns ex TeV addoTpiwy ywpiwy, Trew Aap- 
4 ~ ~ 
Bavwv aro rovrwy [rpavuara] 4} Tav aydvev, o%¢ vets mept 
~ ~ 9 Ps a cd 4 ) ’ e ~ 
Tis ‘Nruxns nywvi€erOe fv yap Gorovdos Kat axypuxtos viv 
4 8 4 , e ’ ? 4 ? 9 9 A 
wpos Tous Qcaras rodeos, vp wv wo\X\u TpavpaT etAn pas 
eixOTWS TOUS aTreipous TaV ToLOUTHV KiIVdUYWY we dEthoUS TKwT- 5 
4 e | 4 
827 Tes. GANG yap wapets wv THY Teviay aiTiagarT av Tis, TPOS 
bY a4 ~ ~ 
QuTa Ta TOU TpoTov cov Badiovuat KaTyYyopypaTa. ToLavTHy 
‘ ~ ~ 
yap ¢«iAov roNttelay, eredy wore Kat Tor’ erAdO€ cot Trol- 
“~ é 9 A 9 t 4 ~ ‘oO a 4 }. } 4 
joa, oc hv evruxovens pev THs waTpidos Nayw Biov ECys dedtws 
Kat T pew Kal aet wAnyyoer Oat 1 poc doKav ep’ ots TAUTO 
, 9 a 9 @ 9 9 & ee» a 4 @€39 
ouvyders adiKkourTt, ev ots 6 nTvXnTuv ot GAXoL, Opacus wy vd 
e ’ 9 if Od a ~ 9 o 
$28 dravrwy aa. xairor doTis xX:iAiwv TodtTwv aToOavorTwr 
, ~ ~w 
eOappyce, ti ovuros waQeiy vro Tov CovTov Oixaos éorw; 
wo\Aa Toivuy Erep’ etreiv Exwv wept avToU wapadciiyw' ov 
a A e 
yap Go” av dei~atus rpocovr aicypa TovTw Kal oveidn, TravT’ 
i) a 9 ~ td 9 >a 4 9 , 9 9 a 
oimat dev evxyepws eye, aAX Oca panoev aiTXpov ext ElTrely 
EL0l. 
». a 
"Eégeracov rotvyy wap adAnXa Ta cot Kanot BeBiwueva, 
paws, un mpas, Atoyxivy’ eit epwtncov Tovrovcl Thy ToTE- 
fi aA ? 
pov ruxnv dv Eda” exacros avtav. edidacxes ypaupata, eyo 
b b ) ec 9 ’ > b | 9 , 9 a 9 N 9 b 
0 époirwy. érédes, eyw 0 ereAouunv. [éxopeves, eyw 0” éxo- 
, 4 
pryour.]  éypaupareves, eyw 0 nkKAyotaCor. : 
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eTPITATywvioTEs, 


I. Post érwpeovys éxeivos add. k. 2. tpavpata] Om. pr. &, nec nisi a m. recenti 
ibi est additum. 4. ™pos] Ita =: legebatur 6 mpos. 18. kdpot] + sae pot 
= + 1g. ps7] wal px?) omnes praeter %, quod hoc tantum a m. rec. habet. 


moripou] Ita SA: ceteri 6 worépou. al. éxépeves .. éxopfryouv] Om. = et gram- 


matici. 
éxxAnatacov. 
annot. 


€ 
22. huxAnolafov] Ita BF: #axAncla{oy = (€ superscr. a m. ant.): ceteri 
& annotatum habet ‘dpa rd dxxAnaiafoy. ola: tgexAnoiafov ge.’ Vid. 


1. wAdw@ AapBavev dnd «.rA. So =: 
the other MSS., Bekker (in brackets), and 
Dissen, add tpavpara after AapBayev, ‘ Your 
thefts brought you into more trouble than 
even your bad acting. And it would be 
just possible to understand the text the same 
way, illustrating the ellipse with wAelw by 
wodAds in D. de F. L. p. 403, § 219, etc. 
But probably it means simply, ‘ You made 
More income by your thefts than by your 
profession.’ 

§§ 327, 328. Atlast a politician, keeping 
tn a corner till Athens was in distress. 

8. éradh wore .. wovfjoat. Correlative 
to the é8ofé por of § 320. 

10. wAnyhoerGar. Perhaps continuing 
the illustration of the hare, perhaps expect- 
ing a thrashing, as not being worth a prose- 
cution. 


12. xtAlwv woditav dro0avévrov éOdp- 
pyoe. Cp. § 350, describing Aeschines’ 
avowed attitude after Chaeronea. 

§ 329. Now compare your life and mine 
quietly, and ask the judges which they prefer. 

1g. py wucp&s. For you cannot afford. 
xat, omitted by 2, seems rather to weaken 
the irony of the quasi-friendly appeal. 

a1. éxdpeves, dyad 8’ éxopfyouy. Not 
only &, but most rhetorical and grammatical 
writers who quote the passage, omit this 
clause. Internal evidence, or taste, can 
hardly be said to decide either way. Whether 
genuine or no, éydpeves must refer to the 
mystical chorus described in § 324: for there 
is no evidence of Aeschines ever having 
served in a dramatic chorus. 

22. HxxAnotafov. So one would natur- 
ally write, and it has quite sufficient authority, 


tn 


Io 


15 
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§§ 330, 331. 


b N é 9 a yr 9 4 9 e € A ~ 
ey eOewpow. ekemirres, yw 8 eavpirTov. vwep Tey 
éxOpav mewoXirevoat mavra, éyw & rep Tis mwarpidos. 


aA # 9 | 4 9 A a“ 
e@ TaAAa, aAAa vuvi THKepov eyw pmev UTED TOU orepavw- B80 


~ ¢ -~ ~ 
Ojvar doxipaCouat, To de pnd Sriovv adixeiy avwnoroynuat, 
, a 
wot de cuxopavty pev elvat doxeiv vrapyet, xivduvevers Se etre 
a w# “A a w ? a 
det ao” &rt TovTo woueiv, cir On wermavcOa my peradraBorvra 
a “~ al ~ 
TO méumrov péepos tov ype. ayaby 7, ox dpas; TuXn 


ouuBeBiwxws Tis éuns ws pavrys xatnyopeis. 


Dépe dy nai tas Tav Aecroupyiav wapruplas, bv NedetTOUp- 881 
wap as mapavayvwht cat av po ras 


ynka, umiv avayve. 
es a , 
proves as eAvuatvou, 


qxeo Atrov KevOudva Kal oxdrov wdas 


4 
Kal 


KakayyeAciy pev Todt py Oéddovrd pe, 


ry a a ’ 4 e , ow» e ? 
Kal Kakov Kaxkws oe madiora mev ot Deol, Ererra ovTOL TavTeS 
9 , ‘ Ed A a a 
awo\ereiay, Trovnpov ovTa Kat WoNtTHY Kat TpltTAywueTHY. 


Aéye ras maprupias. 


¥. wépwrov] Om. Dind, quia alibi meliores libri omittunt: hic autem omnes habent ; 


neque est cur eadem passim formula sit Demosthenes usus. 


8. ovpPeBroxds] cupPeBnade pr. =. 
Toupyiav] Acrroupyiay =. 


10. dvayvé. 
wal ov por] Sic E@: 82) eal ov por A et socii: ceteri 3 Hui wal ov. 
vexpay pr. X, nec nisi a m. recentissima est mutatum. 

yeAciv] wan’ dvyédAcy vel xaxayydAray SA et socii. 


") 82 FY@N et socii. 


os pasos] Om. = B. et S. 9. Aa- 
" As] Sic S@: ceteri dvayva wicas. 

12. Avmov] 

Idque recepit Dind. 14. kaxay- 


16. wai woAlryv] Sic 


XF@: «ai est deletum in Za m. sec.: legebatur woAirny al wpodérny, cum paucis neque 


optimis librorum. 

even in this place alone. The custom of 
writing, on a false analogy, éfexAyala(or, 
seems to have arisen early, but to be decid- 
edly post-Attic: and é«xAnala(oy is likely 
to be nothing but a confusion between the 


two. 

1. fémarres, fyd 8 lovpirrov. We 
should view the two actions as coming in the 
opposite order, as cause and effect: ‘You 
were in the stage, I in the stalls: I hissed 
you, you went off.’ Demosthenes reaps the 
advantage of being able to use a neuter verb 
in a sense where most languages would re- 
quire a passive. 

§ 330. Even to-day, the question for me 
is of a reward for my services; for you, 
whether to expel you from your profession, 
such as it ts. 

4. Td 82 pS’ SrioOv «.r.A. As you only 
prosecute Ctesiphon. 

7. 70 wipwrov pipos TOv Whdev. In 
the other passages where this phrase occurs, 
the best MSS. omit wéprrov, and accord- 
ingly Dindorf does so here. But the fact that 
they do not introduce it where it is only a 
gloss, is rather a reason that they should be 
trusted where they have it. 


§§ 331-333. As fo my private generosity, 
Iwill let facts speak for themselves, ratber 
than talk of my own good deeds: 

9. Tav Aaroupyiav. A proof at once of 
prosperity and patriotism: ‘I served the 
state well, therefore I did not hurt it wilfully : 
I was in a position to serve it handsomely, 
so I cannot have entangled it in ill-fortune.” 

12. Auwav. So all MSS. but 3, which 
has vexpay, as in Eur. Hec. r. It is more 
likely that a thoughtful copyist restored the 
text of the Hecuba, than that Demosthenes 
should have delivered the sentence incom- 
plete. He probably took A:waw from the 
next line, not from a slip of memory, but to 
complete the construction without too long 
a quotation. See on §§ 166, 231, for part 
of the possible point: Aeschines was a ghost 
from the womb ! 

14. waxayyeAciv. Clearly the right read- 
ing, though a dwaf Aeydpevor, and though 
the MSS. are in a little confusion, from not 
being familiar with it. It is not known 
from what play the quotation is taken; but 
the allusion no doubt is to Aeschines’ ‘ re- 
luctance to give bad news’ on the embassy, 
about Philip’s Phocian expedition. 











§§ 332-335. NEPI TOT STEPANOY. 


MAPTYPIAI. 


i ty 4 g a A 4 , ~ a ? de a 
vy pev Tol Tois mpos THY woXw Totovros’ ev de Tog 
idtows et Mn mwavres tore Ort Kotvos Kat pravOpwros Kat Tos 
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deopevors em apKG@r, ciwmre® Kal ovdey ay elaroupue oude mapacyxoi- 
pany Tepi TOUTWY oUvdE-iaY papTupiay, our et Tivas ek Tov 5 


wodeuiov eXucaunv, ovr ef tice Ouvyatépas ouwvetédwxa, oltre 
338 Tw TOLOUTEOV oudér. kal yap olTw rs vmeiAnha. eye 
voui Ceo TOV mev e maQovra deiv meuvina Bat maya Tov xpevor, 
Tov oe ToujoayT a evOus emthedjo Oat, el dei TOV ev xpnorrol, 
Tov O€ [AH muxporstxou mowty Epyov avOpwrov. To de Tas 
idtas evep'yerias UIromimvyoKey Kal Aevyewy puxpov deiv Sporoy 
€OTL TW dverdiCerv. ov 09 Trolyow ToLovTOY ouder, ovde ™poa- 
x Ofoopat, GAN’ Sirws oO vreiAnumat Tept TOUT WY, ape Mot. 
334 BovAopat dé TOV idiwy amadrayeis ert pixpa ™pos buds 
elmeiy ep TeV Kowvav. el mev yap éxets, Aioxiva, TaY UTC 
TovTOV ‘Tov Ato elmreiy avOparev Saris aos Ths Pidtrrrou 
m™porepov Kal voy Tis ‘Ane§avépou Ripaarelae yeyover, qi TeV 
"EdAjueoy | i trav BapBapur, éore, ouy xp Tol THY eEuny etre 
TUX NV etre Sera _Svopatery BovAe wravrev airiav yeryevij- 
935 aOat. 
aKNKOOT wy éuov moAAot woAAa Kat deta wenrovOact, tn ovo 
cat’ Gvdpa, adda Kal wédes SAat Kat EOvn, wWeow dtkadTEpoy 
Kai GAnléctepov tTHv dmravTwv, ws Eoixev, avOpwTov TixnY Kot- 
vnv Kat dopay Twa wpayuatwv yadrerny Kai ovx olay eet 


8. wdavra tév] Sic EPA et socii: ceteri roy wdyra. 
A et alii. 16. rotrov] Ita %: ceteri et Bekk. seuriete 
19. aitlay] Om. pr. . 


9. wohoavra] «5 woicarvra 
18. wot] Om. =. 


5. <i twas .. Avodpyy. As on his second 
embassy in Macedonia, D. de F. L. p. 396, 
§ ets A, de F.L. pp. 29, 41, §§ 12, 106. 

dyd voplfo x.r.A. It is perhaps 
worth noticing that the Jambic rhythm arises 
less from accident than from the sententious 
fulness of expression : there is a very similar 
verse in the Midias, p. 547, § 129. 

8. Setv..el Set. ‘We are to expect .., 
if we are to expect the one to act like an 
honest man, and the other not to act like a 
mean-spirited one.’ 

12. o06¢ mpoaxOAcopar. Not even 
under provocation, such as your slanders. 

§§ 334, 335- About public affairs I bave 
a little more to say. If there be a single 
man under the sun that is free from Macedon, 
let it be beld my fault that Atbens is not free. 


15. tav Ord Totrov tov Fdtov. All 
west of the Adriatic had fallen out of the 
political horizon. 

17. Svvacrelas. The most accurate 
word afforded by Greek political nomen- 
clature for the informal but absolute and, in 
Demosthenes’ view, unjust and oppressive 
supremacy of the Macedonian kings. The 
transference of the word from domestic 
power to international, may be illustrated 
from what is said of the rupavyie of Athens, 
Thue. 1. 123, 124; 3. 37; and so Demo- 
sthenes has applied the same word to Philip, 
in the era of his conquests, above, § 80. 

18. wiv épiv..Suveruxlav. He only 
gives this verbal alternative; even in a hypo- 
thetical case, he will not admit a suspicion 
of his loyalty. 


| dé Kal Tov underdmor’ (dovTwy ee pence pevny 20 
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AHMOZOENOTS §§ 336-339. 


TouTwy airiay yryeicBat. ov Totvwy Tar agets eue TOV Tapa 336 
Touro! memo TEuLEvov airia, kat trait eidws 6 ort, Kai et un 
To Odop, Mépos Y emtBadret TNS Prarpyuias Gract, Kal ba 
tora col. e mev yap eyo Kar’ €u.auTov avroxparwp repi 

5 Tov Tpayuarwv eBovrevouny, 7 mv adv Trois adAow prTopow Uy 
ee airiaa Oat’ ei de Tapire Mev €y Taig exkAnoiats dracats, 
aet & év KOW@ TO | Tun pe pov 4 Wor _mpouriBer oKorely, wast 
dé ravr é3dnet Tor apior Eval, Kat Madura col (ov yap 
er evvoig y pol Wapexwpers édridwov Kat CiAou | Kal THLOV, 

10d wayTa ™ poo iv Tois TOTE mparrouevors ur éuov, adAXa Tis 
GAnOelas yTTwpmevos dnAoveTt Kat TH wyndey Exew eiwreiv Bedr- 
Tiov), Tas OUK adiKeis Kal dewa Totes TovTOS viv éyKad@Y 
cov TéT” ouK elxes Aeyey BeATiw; mapa me Toivuy Tois GAdous 338 
eywy Ope Tacw avOpdrrors Siwpispeva Kal TeTaypeva Troos Ta 

15 ToLaUTGa. adexel TES ExDVy opynv Kat Tteeopiay Kara ToUTOU. 
etnuapre Tes dxwov, ovyyveuny ayri THs Tiynwpias TOVTw. ovr 
adixiov Tis our ekauapravwy, ets Ta naar doxouvra ouncéper 
éavrov dovs ov car apbuce ueO arravrwv; ovK overdiCew oude 
Aordopeia Bat Tw TOLOUT dixatov, ada ova Ber Ba. pavy- 339 

10 geTaL TavrTa mavra OUTwWS Ov mdvov ev Tois voimots, adda 
Kat 4 duets auTn Tois aypapors vOMOLS Kal ToOis avOpwrivors 
70ecrt dvspixev. Aloxivys toivuy tocovTov vrepBeBAnkev ajwav- 


337 





4. avroxpdrwp | Ita ZA et socii B. et S. Volgo et Dind. adroxparap dy. 
legebatur dpyi) «al Tipwpla, et mox 


kai tyswplav}] Ita =A et socii: 
17. apaprivev] éfapapray A et socii. 


spatio praccedente, in quo Soxouvra a m. rec. est insertum. 
i] Om. 3A et socii. 
21. vépows] vopluors libri: vdpors et voplyors inter se permutavit Reisk. 


rolvuy ravTa: rolyuy om. &. 


iidem. 
22. 0eor] Om. =: vid. annot. 


§ 336. There is none, yet you throw blame 
on me that you know must fall u wt Athens. 

I. Tov trapd rovrowi weroAtrevpévov. 
My sphere of action has been limited to 
Athens, yet you attribute to it world-wide 
effects: it has been visible to all Athens, yet 
you expect to deceive Athenians as to its 
character. 

3. eal pddtora ool. Who hated me 
most. 

4. abroxpdtewp. Addebatur dy ut ad 
§ 294. 

§ 337. And on you, who might bave 
opposed me. 

g. &alBov. Hopes of future influence, 
to be founded on success. 

ffAov. Present rivalry in the contest. 


Tuav. Present respect. 


15. Spyiv 


#)- 

Soxotvra cupdipeav] 7d pépew pr. %, 
20. tatra] Legebatur 

Mox ywdpors pro voplipors habent 


§§ 338, 339. Osber men punish crime, 
forgive error, and pity misfortune: Aeschines 
nae me criminally responsible for ill-success. 

3. mapa ptv rolvuy «.rA. Answered 
by loys rolyyy in the next section. 
‘All other men make a difference between 
the three cases of crime, blunder, and mis- 
fortune: Aeschines confuses even the first 
and last.’ Cp. Ar. Rhet. 1. 13. 

20. vopipors ..vépors. All MSS. have 
yoplpos in the second place, and 3% and 
others have ydpos in the first. Reiske’s 
transposition is geserally accepted: vdpupa 
is the more formal word, and being originally 
an adjective, rd Gypada vdpupa is rare, and 
would be harsh. 

22. §@eo.. So the MSS. (% omits it, 
doubtless by accident), Bekker, B. and S. 
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§§ 340-342. 
tas avOpwrovs weuornte Kat ouxohavtia wate Kai wy avros 
ws GTUX NET OV EUELYNTO, kal Tair’ €n0v Karn yopel. 
al ™pos Tots adAors, worrep auros dros Kat ger evvoias 
mavras eipnKas TOUS AG-yous, gudarrev éue Kal Tnpely exeAevev, 
Srrws Bn Tapaxpovcopat myo eCararirw, detvov Kal youra 5 
kal copiorrny Kat Ta Tovabr’ dvonaCwr, ws eay m porepos TIS 
etary TO mporav®? éauT@ Tepi GANXov, Kai on Tavg obrws éxovra, 
Kal ouKere Tous axovovras oxe\youevous Tis WoT avTds eoTW 6 
raita reywv. eyo dO old Gri yiyvooKxere TotTovy aayrTes, 
kal ToNW TOUTY HaAXov ” €uot vomiCere tTavta mpoceivat. 
841 Kaxeivo €& oO OTt THY euny deworyra—éore yap. Kairot 
éyary’ ope Ths TOY NeyovT ov Ouvapews Tous axovovTas TO 
awAeiorov Kuptous" ws yap dv upeis amodeenoOe Kat oe ea 
oTov éxa euvoias, obs Oo Aeyeov edoke Ppoveiv. i 0 ov 
iA 
ert kat wap’ euol Tis eumepia TOLQUTN, TaUTHY ev “cipicere 15 
mwavres év Tois KoLvois eEeraCouevay umép rd Get kat ovda- 
pov rad bua ovd idia, rHv oe ToUTOU TovvavTiov ov MOvoy 
Tw Aevyety vrep TOV exOpav, GAXa kat e TUs ehumnge Tl Tov 
842 Tov 7 ™ poséxpouce Trou, KaTa TOUTWY. Ov yap aun dixaiws, 
oud ed & ouudéepe TH Tore, XpHTat. ovTE yap THY Opyny 30 


840 


5. mapaxpotcopnas] Sic =: legebatur mapaxpovoaypas Ir. wdkeivo] Ita A et 


socii, xal txeivo 2, adxeivo 8é ceteri. 
ante Bekk. wAcioror pépos xuplove dvras. 


Dindorf has @@eo:, as at § 1185. So far as 
the words were really distinct in popular 
language, #@eoe seems more appropriate 
here: the sense is not ‘habits,’ so much as 
‘ universal moral traditions or feelings.’ 

Alox(vyns solv. As érecra without 
*s vis sufficient to mark the antithesis to 

ov péy, so is the proper name without 

sufficient to answer to wapd péy ois 
GAAors. 

§§ 340-343. Then, as if be had spoken 
Sairly and moderately, be charges me not to 
mislead you:—you, who know bim for a 
trickster—as tf an intelligent audience was 
so easy to mislead. If I bave been able to 
lead you, it was always for your good, like a 
good citizen, who places the common weal 
before all things. He exerts bimself for the 
public good, 

5. Savdv cal yénra «.7.A.: cp. Ae. in 
Ct. <i 16, 207. 

6. ds édv .. ovrws dyovra. xa? 82) intro- 
duces the apodosis: ‘As if, should a man 
come first to charge his neighbour with his 
own faults, presently the charge is forsooth 
to be true, and the hearers are too late to 


13. aetorov kuplovs] Ita =: legebatur 


examine the accuser.’ For the construction 
of the accusatives, vid. ad Ae. in Ct. § 112. 

11. Savérnra—fotrw yap. dsewvdrns 
being not exactly a word of blame, but a 
suspicious quality that it is doubtful praise 
to impute. That he was yéns «at cogiaris 
of course he could not admit at all. 

walro. gywy’ dp8. Iam a successful 
speaker, Aeschines is not: he thinks every- 
thing depends on the speaker, I on the 
audience. 

18. imip trav éxOpav answers to wip 
bpay det ral obBapov Kad’ bpd. 

a ms Cvmngé re .. cata tovrTev an- 
swers to ov8' [8ig, Dissen thinks that the last 
words are meant to describe Aeschines’ devel- 
oping his personal quarrel with himself on the 
embassy into a political antagonism: but surely 
Demosthenes, by his prosecution, was him- 
self chiefly responsible for that. The same 
might be said of Timarchus. Possibly a 
private quarrel with Clesipbon is referred to. 

20. Tv = Spy -  BeBarotv. Almost 
‘ endorse his passion or his spite,’ secure him 
the luxury of feeling it, by deciding in ac- 
cordance with it. 
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$$ 343-347. 
oUTe THY Ex 9pav our’ ado ovdey TeV TOLOUTwWY TOY KaXoV¥ 
Karyabov moAir ay | det TOUS vIrep TOV KOLVOV eicednhvOoras oika- 
oras attobv QuTe@ BeBaroiv, ove varep TOUTWY els Uas eiotevat, 
ahha madiora mev Te, éxety TauT ev 7h pucer, ec 8 ap” 

5 avayKn, ™ paws Kal MeT pies draxeiwev’ Exe. ey Tigw ov 343 
opodper eivat TOV ToT Evomevov Kat Tov pirropa ei ; - ev ols 
TeV CAwv Tt Kivouveverat Th wonel, Kat ev ols ™ pos Tous evay~ 
tious eoTl TH Onw ev TOUTOLS’ TavTA ‘yap yevvaiou kat ayaQou 
ToXTou. iinevos dé adikyuaTos TwToOTE dnuogiou, poo noe 344 

10 OE fim0 todLov, dixny aiiscavra AaBeiv rap’ emou pid UIrEp 
THs moXews und vrep uUTOU, _orepavou Kal €raivou KaTytyo- 
lav nKew ouverKevag Mevoy, rai TorouvTouct Adyous avnA\wKévat 
tdtas éx8pas Kat p8ovor kal wixporyuxias eort onpeiov, oude- 
vos Xpuorov. TO de bn Kat Tous pos ene avrov ayevas éa- 


id 
IBgcavra voy emt Tove AKEV Kal wacay exer kaxiay. «ai pot. 845 
a 9 4 9 ? , 9 a , a 
Ooxeis eK TOUTWY, Aicyxivn, Aoywv emiderety Tiva Kat Qwva- 


a o , A , A 9 ~ 
axias BovAouevos woiwjcacba Tovrov wpoc\ecOat Tov ayava, 
9 9 , 9 ‘ a 4 wv 5] 9 e@ td 
OUK adixjmaros oudevos aBeiv TuePlay.  ETTE & ody 6 Aoyos 
Tob prrropos, Alcyivn, Tipsiov, avd 6 Tovos Tis poviis, a\\a 
90 70 Tavra ™ poatpeia Bat Tots TohAots at 76 Tous avrous bce 
kal pireiv ova wep av " Tar pis. O yap obrws EXov THY Yuxin, 346 
ouros er evvoig rave’ épei® 60 ag’ ov " TOS ™pooparat 
Twa Kivduvoy € eauri, TOUTOUS Oeparrevwy OUK emt THs avriis Opuet 


Toig WoAXois, OvKOUY OUdE TIS aopahetas Thy avTny eet ‘por 


95 doxiav. aX, opas 3 eyo" TavTa ‘yap cunpepovO ethouny 
TovToiTi, Kat ovdeEV efaiperov ovo toLoy weroinuat. ap’ ovv 347 
5. dvayen] + dy dvdyen = +. Staxe(pev")] Siaxcivevov FTSN et soci. 8. yev- 


valou] dor: yervalou A et socii. Ir. xatnyoplav] Ita =: ceteri yaw earryoplay 
vel xarnyopiay viv. 14. 42 adrdv] Sic EN et al.: volg. évaurdy, 15. Kak 
awGcav] Ita A kst: ceteri xaoay. 16. Aéywv] Sic ZFS: legebatur ante Bekk. raw 
Adyow, nox omisso wal, quod omittunt iidem qui articulum habent. 19. thunov] 
Sic Z: ceteri ripcos. 








6. adoSpév. Conceding that Aeschines 
might have a case for charging him with 
violence of language or manner, e.g. § 
150. 

§§ 344, 345. Vou in a private quarrel, 
or a mere rbetorical display: 

16. Adyov dnlBegwv «al davacxtas. 
*To shew how well you can talk, and that 
your voice is still in good training.’ For 
gowacnia, cp. ad Ae. in Ct. § a10, though 
the occurrence of 6 révos ris gone here 
prevents one’s gas the contrast. 

20. Td Talra apoapeiaOar srois strod- 
Aots is the loyalty nha serves Athens her 


own pie 

+d TOUS avrous piceiv xal dideiv ob- 
omep Gv 4 warpis, the patriotism that takes 
sides with Athens, in any conflict, for or 
against whomsoever. 

§§ 346, 347. Which bas no value from a 
bad citizen, who rejoices in the success of the 
public enemy. 

24. ot8t rijs dodalelas x.7.A. As his 
hope of security rests upon different grounds, 
so he does not look to its realisation ether 
to come in the same way. If he looks to 
Philip for safety, he is safest when Philip 
succeeds. 





TIEPI TOY STE@ANOT. 289 


§§ 348-351. 
zy ,. ‘ ~ . a A! . ‘ ’ \ 
ovde aU; Kai was; S9 evOdws pera THy paxny mpeoBeuTns 
a ~ a 
emopevov xpos Pikixrov, os fv Tav ev exeivois Tois ypovots 
~ rf ~ e 
guupopav airios TH warpidt, kat TavT’ apvovuevos TavTa Tov 
g 
348 Eurpor0e ypovov TavTnv THY xpelav, ws TavTes icacwW. KaiTot 
v e 4 lé ? A - 9 e a , a “a. ~ >] 
Tis O Thy ToL eLatrar av 5 ovX O un Aeywv a Hpovei; TH é 
6 Knpué xaraparat daiws; ov TH ToLovTw; Ti de meiCov Exot 
a ms 
Tis dv eireiv adixnua Kat’ avdpos pyropos } et uy Ta’ra ppo- 
in 4 , " ’ ° eo? % ‘ . a 
B49 vel Kat Aeyet; cu Toivy oUTOS evpEOns. cira cu POEyyea Kai 
Brérev es Ta Tovrwvi mpdcwra Toduas; woTEp’ ovy Hye 
ylyveéoKe avrous Goris es % TocovTov UTVOv Kal AnOny arar- 
ras tye wor ov peuvicOat Tovs Adyous ods ednunyopes ev 
TH Token, KaTapwmevos Kat diouvimevos pydev elvat coi Kal 
~ 3 
Dirlrxrw mpayua, arr’ eue THv aitiay cor Tavtny erayey 
~ 900 @ ? wv 9 Kk. 9 “~ e 9 ) , 
350 Tis idias evex’ yOpas, ovK ovcav arnOy. ws 3 amnyyerdOn 
td t ] e td Qs t 4 a 9 4 e f 4 
raxie0 4 waxy, ovdev TovTwy dpovricas evOéws wmoroyes Kal 
mpocerotou didiay, cai Eeviav elvai cot rpos avtor, TH wicOap- 
0 “~ , ‘ 9 # * > a A aw “A 
via Tavra perarBemevos Ta OvouaTa® ex woias yap tons F 
c 9 0 ~ , a 
dixaias mpopacews Aicxivn te TAavxobeas tis Tummanorpias 
’ A , rl , 2, Dir . 2A \ ’ Cla 
351 Eevos  idos % yrwpmos fv Pidirwos; eyo mev ovy 6a, 
9 9 9 id 9 8 ” 4 ‘ a , 
GAN’ eucrOdOys ert rH Ta TovTwvi cuudéepovta diapGeiper. 
a “~ A 
arr’ Guws ovrw avepas avros eciAnuméevos mpodoTys Kat 
A ~ a ~ 
KQTa gavrov pmyyuTns ert Tois ouuBaocr yeryovws éuol 


2. év] Om. &. 6. xarapatat Sixalws] carapara: xa6’ éxdorny éxxdnolay 
Scalws yp. SF: legebatur ante Bekk. xarapara: Sixalws xa’ éxdorny txxdAnciay. 
7. 4) Om. F p A et socii. g. Toutovi] rovray ST r B. et S. 12. roduc] 
Sic ZA &: volg. et Bekk. dppq. 15. evOéws] Sic pr. S: volg. et Bekk. ed6us. 


I. uri: Ae. in Ct. § 228. 
3. dpvoupevos: vide ad § 349. 

§§ 348-351. You are convicted of insin- 
cerity, having denied connection with Philip 
ull the battle, and proclaimed it afterwards, 
in a form absurd from its arrogance. 

6. 6 xfjpv— karapatas: cp. above, § 165 
fin. The reading given as a yp. in three 
MSS., xa” éxdorny ixxAnolay, is no doubt 
a gloss, and right as a gloss. We may sup- 
pose that it was a part of the ceremonial of 
opening the Assembly, to proclaim a curse 
on every one who should not utter his sin- 
cere views. 

8. otros. Not merely rosovros, but the 
a specimen of the class described, 6 r7v 
widw tawarayv, 6 pi) Aéyow A gpovei, 6 
rovovros dy.d xipug xarapara: dixaiws. 

11. Sor’ od pep ov, not 4%, 
because the infinitive is only due to the 


oratio obliqua: the sentiment attributed to 
Aeschines is, rovovros iwvos cal AfOn Gnay- 
ras éxe, Gor’ ob péuvnyra. Cp. Shilleto’s 
D., de F. L. Exe. 

12. pydev evar col Kai ScAlrwep wpaypa. 
Aeschines did not directly contradict him- 
self, if we may press Demosthenes’ words, 
What he denied was that he had any prac- 
tical connection or communication with 
Philip; what he affirmed was, that he had 
with him the relation of personal hospitality, 
the qidla of § 350. : 

17. é« qolas ydp ..wpoddcews. The 
awpdépacis was, that he and his colleagues 
had received Philip’s hospitality on the em- 
bassy. 

18. TAavxo€éas. He admits it was her 
real name: admits also, perhaps, that Atro- 
metus was not altogether a parent to be 


ashamed of, 


a) 


19 


15 
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§§ 352-354. 
Aowopel - Kal oveediCets Tava, ov wavras pmGAAoy aiTtious 
eupyoets. 

TlodAa Kat KaAa@ Kal beyana 4 TOS, Aioxivn, Kat mpoci- 352 
AeTO Kat kaTapOuce oe enol, wv OUK mpvnuovagey. onj.eiov 

5 Oe Xetpor oveiy yap o djpmos Tov épair" ert Tos TETENEUTNKOTE 
wap aura Ta ouuBavra OU GE Exeiporovnge mpoBrnbevra, Kal- 
ep epovov dvra, ovde Anuadny, a aptt TET OLNKOTA THY elpnuny, 
oud ‘Hyjuova, ovd aAXov vueoy oudéva, GAN euée. Kul jwapeA~ 
Qovros cov xat [luvOoxAégous wuas cai avaidas, w Zed xat Geol, 

10 Kal Karnyopouvroy euou TavTa @ kal av vuvi, Kat AoWopov- 
mevenv, er Guevov exeipororngev eué. TO O aTLOV ouK avyvoeis 353 
mer, Sues de ppacw ToL Kaye. auperep’ ndecay avroi, THY 
. enn evvotay Kat mpobuuiay, ue WS Ta mpayyar’ Em paTroy, 

Kal Thy Uuerépay adiiav’ & yap evOevolvTwy TeV TpayuaTwr 

15 npveioOe Srouvimevor, Taur év ois értaicey 4 WOALS wWMOADYT- 
ware. Tous ouv emt TOS KOLVOLS aruxnmaciy ov eppovovy Aa- 
Bovrus adevay exOpous_ prey waAat, Pavepous de +00 nyiTavTo 
avrois rvevyeviia Oat. eiTa Kal mpornKery vrohauBavovtes Tov 354 
épouvr’ ext Trois TeTeAevTHKOoL Kal THY EéxEivwv GpeTnY KOTMLH- 

zocovTa uO duwpodioy pi oudomrovdov yeyevnuévov elvat Tois 


I, p&Adov alrlous] alzious padAov T p A et socii. 


addebatur # éxé. Om. 5. 


tiam in rasura habet =. 
wal yw =. 


2. Post etphoas ante Bekk. 


6. of a] ob o &, et mox Exepordynae pe. 
8. “Hyfpova] Sic A, ‘Hynpéva k, “Hyeudva s, ceteri, ut videtor, "Hyépora. 


Literam ter- 
10. Taira | ravra praeter & plerique. 12. rdye] 
avroi] Om. T pf, obro: A et socii Bekk. Dind. 18. Umokap- 


Bavovres| Sic SF@: ceteri et Bekk. dxeAdpBavov. 


I, wavras p&dAov alrlous. Possibly as 
in § 92, etc.: ‘I did not really do as much 
as others to precipitate the war,’ but it is 
more in harmony with the sense of the pas- 

to take it, ‘I did more than any man 
to prevent the defeat.’ 

§§ 352-354. The Ci'y chose me for the 
funeral oration, in spite of you: tt knew us 
both, and that my grief was sincere. 

4, oNuciov € refers quite as much to 3: 
sa as to obx jjpenpudenoer. 

. & Sijpos. According to Plato’s Me- 
serene (p. 234 B), the senate appointed. 
The practice may have been changed, but it 
is far likelier that Plato speaks inaccurately. 
It is scarcely posible that Demosthenes 
should. 

6. wap’ atra ra cupBavra. Here clearly 
of time. 

7. Anpadyv. He not only had nego- 
tiated the peace, so as to have some claim 
to the people's gratitude, but had fought in 
the battle and been made prisoner, so as to 


have the claim of a comrade to speak for 
the dead. 

11. &’ dpavov. ‘Yet more heartily,’ in 
a second assembly after the charge broke 
down. 

12. avrol. So = and most other MSS. 
for the vulgate ofra:: ‘ They knew of their 
personal experience.’ Even apart from au- 
thority. the transition, from speaking to 
Aeschines of the people, to speaking con- 
sciously in the presence of the people, would 
be harsh and inartistic. 

16. dv eppédvow .. dSaav. Exactly 
equivalent to the common Gallicism, ‘ the 
courage of their opinions.’ 

20. phO" dpcopdgrov «.r.A. Demosthenes 
must mean rois wpds exelyous waparafapé- 
vos not merely as a designation of persons, 
but as implying the time after the battle: 
else he him:elf had partaken of Philip's hos- 
pitality, on the first embassy at least. Per- 
haps the use of yeyernudvov elvar expresses 
this distinction: Demosthenes might be 


§§ 355-358. MEP! TOY STE®ANOY. 94) 


4 ? ? , 9 9 “a | . i 4 4 ? 
Mpos éxeivous: waparatapevors, und’ Exel pev KopaCev Kat maavi- 
Cew ert rais riov “EAAjvav ovuncopais pera Tay avToyxepev 
tou ovov, deipo © eAOcvra rinacbat, unde TH wy daxpvev 
UTOKpLVOMEVOY THY eKxeivwy TUxnY, GAAa TH uy suvadyeir. 
“~ o es > e a a > ? 4 a oO e@ ia ¥ 
355 Tovro €wpwy wap €eavTols Kal Wap €Kol, wapa ULLLY OU. 
4 ~ A ~ 4 
oa raur eu’ eyelpoTovygay Kai ovx bas. Kal ovx O mer 
Onmos OUTws, Of de TeV TeTENEUTHKOTWV marépes Kat adeA pot 
ee a ’ n> e , 2 A Y Y » 
oi vro Tov dyuov roO aipeBevres emt ras tadas adAws Tres, 
a os . , 

adda déov roteiv avTovs TO TepidaTvOY ws Tap’ olkaoTaTe 

~ fed ~ 
Tov TereAevTnKOTWY, womTEp TAAN clwOe yiyverOat, TovT’ emoi- 
? “~ 
356 noav wap’ euol. cikdTws: yéevet ev ‘yap ExacTos exaoT@ Mad- 
9 «a , ~ aa 4 ~ 9 4 9 o “ e ‘ 
Aov OiKelos dW cmov, Kowh de macy ovdeis ey yurepeo @ yap 
exetvous TwOnvat Kat xatropOewca madiora creeper, ovTos Kal 
4 A U > » na e 4 e , , a 
mwaBovrwy & pyrot wpedov Tie vrep amravrev AuTNS TAEi- 

OTOy meTeixey. 

357 Aéye & avrg rovri To éxiypayua, O Snuocia mpoetdero 
e 4 ? a 9 , , a) 90a $ , a .9 7 A 
4 wos avTois exvypavat, ty eidys, Aloxivy, Kat ‘€v avTep 
e a 
TOUT TavToy ayvepova Kal ouxodavrny GyTa Kat mapov. 


Aéye. 


EVIPFPAMMA. 
358 Oe xdrpas evexa oderépas els dppw eOevto ° 
8rAva, xal dvrinddoy tBpw aneckédacar. 
oo 
3. Sebpo 8’ EASSbvra] Sevp €AOdy7a &, 3’ om. etiam s. 4. trroxptvopevov] Ita A 
et socii: ceteri, B. et S., dwoxpevopévous. 8. ol dad] Ita = B. et S. Dind.: ceteri 
et Bekk. td. 9- sleaoriee v&v] olmorary pr. %, olxaordry 2, olxaordraw T 
et pr. r. 13. €xalvovs] Ita XF@: ceteri 7d éxelvous. 20. Totum epigramma 


om. 2A et socii. 


said, as a separate past fact, duapdédrov ral 16. Aéye 8 avrg. The quotation of 

épdonovdov yeyerfjoGa. Cp. ad Ae. in Ct. the inscription serves to balance those quoted 

§ 64. by Aeschines in honour of ancient worthies 
4: broxpwdpevov. The emphatic word, (in Ct. §§ 184-186, I9gI). 

opposed to ty yuxp ouvadyeiy. But as 21. @evro SrA apparently has come to 

Aeschines was apparently the only other be merely equivalent to waperdfavro, as in 

candidate proposed, it conveys the usual Thuc. 2. 2, 6épevo: ele rH dyopay ra SrAa: 


sneer at the actor. and again, 6é06as wap’ avrovs Ta SxAa. But 
§§ 355, 356. The kindred of the dead perhaps els 39pv is meant to recal the words 
cbose my bouse for the funeral feast : from the technical sense to the literal, ‘ ad- 
: évres. A committee of the re- | vanced their arms into battle.’ 
latives of the dead, appointed by the state. 22. dvrinddov SBpw dweoxdSacav. 


. @ wap’ olxaoratp t&v tereXkevry- ‘Put away the reproach of their enemies,’ 
xérov. They ‘had to hold the supper as made it impossible for even their enemies 
é&t were in the nearest kinsman’s house,’ in to despise or insult them. It would have 
accordance with the custom in common been absurd to speak of ‘scattering the 
funerals, where of course it would be the enemies’ pride,’ in reference to the two 
actual next kinsman who gave it. earlier successes, when the object of the 

§§ 357-359. And the public monument re- whole piece is to confess that all is lost but 
pudiates your principle of judging by the event. _ honour. 


R 


5 


15 


20 
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§ 359: 


papydpevo. 8 dperhs wat deluaros otk écdwoay 
Wouyxas, &dX’ *Aldnv xowdy @evro BpaBi, 

obvexey EdAnvav, as ph Cvydv abyén Oévtes 
Sovrocvyns oTuyepay dudis éxwow TBprv. 

5 yaia 8& marpls Eyer xdATmots TGV wAcioTa KapdvTey 

odpar, éret Oynrois éx Ads de xplors: 

pdtv duaprety dott OeGv xai mdyra KaropOodr, 
éy Biot potpay 8 ov re guyeiy exoper. 


9 a +] 4 A ”~ A a 
Axoves, Aioyxivn, cat ev avt@ rovT@ pndev duapteiy eort 859 
A a C4 a aA | ~ 
10 feov Kat wavra xaropOoiv; ov re cunBovrAm Thy Tov KaTop~ 


1. Sefparos] Al. Afparos: vid. annot. 7. Oedav] Geod nunc legit Dind., ut in 
proximo §, quamvis hic libri omnes pluralem habent. -@eov sane citant Liban. et anon. ap. 
Suidam. Probabile est, Oeod fuisse in illo epigrammatis apographo, quo Demosthenes vel 
potius scriba dicasterii usus est, @edy ex anthologia nescio qua in archytypum venisse familiae 
eorum codd. qui soli id habent. 8. dwopev] Exopor 1 et corr. r, pepéwaw Dissen. Vid. 
annot. 9. Post rovrp Volg. et Bekk. add. @s 75: om. SA et socii. 7d in ¥ ‘am. 
tertia est insertum, sed rursus deletum’ Dind. 


10. GeoG] Ita STA et socii: nempe 


omnes praeter T, qui supra Gea habent, id quod Demosthenis dixit suo textui accommoda- 


verunt. 


I. papvdpevor.. UBpiv. ‘And in the 
battle, they did not save their lives, but 
chose Death to judge in behalf of Greece, 
whether the soldiers of freedom or slavery 
(xowdyv) were brave or cowards; trusting 
that his judgment would deliver Greece,’ 
Valckenar’s emendation dperjjs xal Afparos 
is meant to be translated, ‘ fighting the fight 
of courage and spirit;’ no really parallel 
example is adduced of that construction. It 
seems therefore necessary to make dperfjs 
wai 8eluaros depend on Bpafij, by a hyper- 
baton, or in other words, taking ov« éod- 
a@oay wuyds dAd’ as parenthetical. On 
either view, the quatrain is a crabbed 
cramped conceit. 

3. gvydv atyéve Oévres. One would 
have expected 0éevor, but the active makes 
the idea of voluntary submission more pro- 


minent. 

4: fs. As in Od. 3. 186, (uydy 
dygis éxovres, of the yoke pressing evenly 
all round and over the neck. 

6. dwelt... 48e xplovs. The connection 
is, ‘We bury.them honourably, though un- 
successful, because Zeus’ decree permits uni- 
form success only to the gods,’ so that it is 
not their fault that they had it not. Some 
put a full stop after xplocs, which would 
imply that #8e referred to the preceding 
words, ‘ this (viz. that their souls should go 
to Hades, and their bodies to the tomb) is 
the decree of Zeus for mortals,’ but there is 
no need to depart from its usual sense. 

7. GeQv. In the next section the best 
MSS. have @eov, and so Dindorf now reads 
here. But Zeus could hardly be said to 
assign the lot of God as he might of che 


ov T6 .. karopSobv] Ob homoeoteleuton om. pr. %. 


gods: where the line is quoted out of the 
context, Geov makes sense. 

8. év Borg must mean, ‘in mortal life,’ 
unless we adopt the conjecture pepéwaw for 
éxopey or -pov. It would have no point 
connected with the former line, as in Bek- 
ker’s punctuation, séy7a xaropOovy ty Biory: 
the unfitness of the word to be used of the 
gods, illustrates the way in which it comes 
to imply mortality. 

potpav 8’ of nr. guyeiv. The obvious 
translation is, ‘But in human life he has 
given no means of escaping fate;’ but it 
seems to suit the sense better, if one could 
give to gvuyeiy the sense ‘to flee from,’ so 
that the line should mean, ‘But to meet 
fate fearlessly is the best he allows to man." 
Demosthenes’ paraphrase alone determines 
against this. 

éwopev. ‘He [Zeus] granted:’ if we 
read gxopoy with some MSS., the subject 
must be @¢o{. From the latter reading some 
have conjectured pepéwaw, which makes 
clearer what must in any case be the sense. 
Conjecture has a freer scope in this piece 
than in the body of the speech, as Z and 
most of the third family of MSS. omit it. 
Those which have it, no doubt took it from 
an anthology. 

10. ot Te pAe .. Trois Geotg. Prob- 
ably not so much a paraphrase of the line 
which he has quoted (which clearly must 
mean, ‘ God succeeds in bis own designs”), 
as of the one following it, of which it fixes 
the sense. The plural rots Geois would sup- 
port the reading éxopoy, but that we have 
the change from Oe&r to Oeot in the former 
line, 











$§ 360-363. MEP! TOT STEPANOT. 243 


Bou TOUS aeywvtCouevous aveOnke dvvapuy, GAAa Tois Beois. Tt 


oby, wo KaTapar’ » Mor wept TovTwy Aordopei; Kai Aéyes & cot 
Kat Trois cois of Oeot Tpé\retay eis Kepadyy 5 
860 IloAAa roivwy, & avdpes "AOnvaio, cai GAda KaTnyopnkoros 


9 a a , Us + or , , ¢ “A 
aqQuTou Kat kate\reva Levon, partor eOavpaca wavtwy, OTe Twv 5 


oupBeBnxorwy tore TH ToAK pvyoOets OVX ws ay EvVOUS Kal 
dixatos woXtrns éoxe Th yuouny, ovo edaxpucev, oud’ eae 
ToLoUTOY ovdey TH exis GAN’ émdpas Thy povav Kat yeynOus 
‘s AapuyyiCwv wero Mev €4L0U Karmyopeiv Sndovert, dei'yua 
I Liep xaQ’ éavrov Ori Tois yevyevnpevors aviapois oudey 
361 OpL0iees éaxe Tois GAAots. kaérot TOV TeV vopov Kat THS Toe 
Telas pacxovra ppovriCar, womep ouTos vovi, Kat pndev 
@A\No, Tovrd ¥’ exer dei, rauTa AvweicOa Kat Tavra Xatpecv 
Tois ToAXois, kat hy Th ™ poatpecet TOV Kow@y év T@ TeV 
évavriwov Mépet Tera Bau Qo ov vuvi wemoinxws et pavepir, eme 
wavrwv atriov Kat dc eue eis mpayuara pacKeoy eumeceiy TH 
WON, OUK ATO Tis euns TodrTelas ovde Tpoaipecews ap~aue- 
362 vor Uma TOS "Edger BonOetv, eet euary’ et Touro dobey 
rap" UV, OL ee vas nvavriwa Bat TH KaTa Tov ‘EM jvew 
apxii mpaTTouern, mete av boBein Swped TULTATOY wY TOIS 
GADous dedwKare. ann our’ dy eyo TavTa pararue (adixoiny 
yap ay vas), oor’ av vets e& oi0 Ort ovyxepncarre obros 
T et dtkata emoiet, oux ay évexa Tis ™ ps éue €xyOpas Ta me- 
ylora Tov UmeTe peor kadov EBAamwte Kai dréBadrAev. 


363. ’AAAa ti tavr’ errTiud, To\A@ oxeTAWwTEpa GA\Aa xarn- 
5. padior’] Volg. et Bekk. ty uddior’: dy om. SA et socii. Sre] Sic ZA & B. 

et S.: ceteri, Bekk., Dind., d7«. 6. wat] ob3t FYSN et socii. 10. dn) Sr 

dx? s (™ Bekk. 13. Tavra] 7d rabra FTEN et socii et r. Ig. 80" dpe] Ita 


SY p A et socii: ceteri rogatra 3° épé. 


§§ 360-362. He rejoiced, as bis whole 
manner sbewed, at your calamities, because 
be could impute them to me. But that was 
not bis only reason: be rejoiced at the success 
of bis master. Even otberwise, did you need 
me to make you defend Greece? 

5. Ste. So B. and S. from SA: it seems 
more appropriate and vivid than the vulgate 
Svs, as the reference is obviously to Ae- 
schines’ manner at a particular part of his 
speech, probably §§ 133, 134. 

7. trade .. TH ]- You would have 
expected him to be moved to tears: in fact 
he was not moved at all. 

g. Setypa 8 eédhepe. So Mid. p. 573 
extr., § 232, Plat. Laws, 788 C. 


, 14. TH) Wpeapéca Trav kowdv. Not so 
much ‘in his scheme of public life,’ as ‘in 
his sympathies and desires for the course of 
public events.’ The charge is not merely 
that Aeschines advocated the policy of friend- 
ship with Macedon, but that he gave Ma- 
cedon his sympathy, even when the 
avowed enemy of Athens; and he argues, 
‘when you blame me for opposing Philip’s 
schemes of domination, you prove you 
shared them.’ 

§§ 363-365. But be bas uttered slanders 
yet more bitter, charging me with Philippis- 
ing: whereas it was the partners of Aeschi- 
nes who throughout Greece did Pbilip’s busi- 
ness, 


R2 


om 


5 
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§§ 364-366. 
YOPNKGTOS avrov Kat Karewpeuruevou 5 ; os yap émou prurma- 
Hoy, d yi wat Oeoi, kaTnyopei, vt our os OuK av el7rot; KaiTot 
vy TOV "Hpaxdéa kat mavras Beovs, et y ex ardnOelas déor 
oxoreia Bat, TO karanpevder Gas Kat oe éxOpav aw eye ave- 

5Aovras ex uérou, Tives ws ad n8ias eiotv ois ay eikorws Kat 
dixatwos THY TOV yeyernueveoy airiay em THY _KebaAny avabeiev 
dmavres, Tous opoious TOUT wap éxao7n Tay WoAcwY euporr’ 
dy, ov Tovs euol’ ot, 87° * arQevy ra Pirlo ™payuara 364 
Kat Komen puxpa, qwoAAakis mpodreyovTwv nU@V Kal wapa- 

10 xaXouvrwy Kat dtdacKkdvTwy Ta BeAriora, Tis dias Ever’ ai- 
oXpoKepdetas Ta KOWN oumpepovra mpolevro, Tous drdpxovras 
exaorot woXiTas éLamarisvres kat dtapGetpovres, Ews dovAous 
exoinsav, Oerradouvs Adoxos, Kuéas, Opacvdaios, "Apxadas 365 
Kepxidas, ‘Tepdvynos, Evxaprisas, ‘Apyetous Mupzis, TedAddayos, 

15 Mvaceas, ’Heious EvEiBeos, KAeorinos, “Apiorarxpos, Mec- 
anviovs of Pir:adov Tov Oeois éxOpov aides Neéwv xat Opacv- 
Aoxos, Lixvoviovs *Apiorparos, "Ewexapns, Kopiw@iovs Aeci- 
vapxos, Anuaparos, Meyapéas Irowdwpos, “EXEos, [epinaos, 
OnBaiovs Timoras, Oeoyeirwv, "Avenoirus, EvBoeas “Iwmapxos, 

20 Krcirapxos, Lwoirr patos. emihettper pe Aeyovra 7 muépa 
Ta Toy ‘xpodoray ovouara. obrot mares etoiv, avdpes "A0n- 366 
valot tev avt@v BovAevparwv ev Taig aura warpiow ovrep 
otro: wap Univ, GvO pwr or meapol kat KoAakes rat adaoropes, 
ikpwrnpiacuevot Tas éautav ExarToe warpidas, THv eAevOepiar 


3. Geovds] Ita ZA et socii, ceteri rods Geode. 7. ebporr’ Gv, ob] Ita STA et socii, 
ceteri et Bekk. «fpor rcs dy, obi. Spor’ etiam yp. F. 10. aloxpoxepSelas] 
aicxpoxepdias =. 13. 8 tos] Ita nunc Dind., cum & @pacv8aos habeat, et 
multi @pacv8aios. OpacvAaocs T p pr. A et socii Bekk. B. et S. et Dind. in ed. Oxon. 
18. Anpdparos] Anydperos XA k. Tlep{Aaos] Meplados 2, MépeAdos ¥ et yp. F. 
19. i crea Ita S: ceteri TipdAaos. "Avepotras |} *Avepuiras r, codex Harpocra- 


tionis Palatinus, Suidas et alii grammatici. 








uiwmopév. Recurring to the part 
of ‘Aeachines’ speech introduced by the illus- 


tration of the Aorehe already commented 
on (Ae, in Ct. §§ 60 qq.) 

3. ef y’ dw’ GAnOdlas .. dc péoov. If I 
could say all the truth, and not be slandered 
for saying it. 

11. Tous twdpyovras ixacrot woAlras. 
‘The countrymen they had at home,’ not 
‘who were on their side.’ Demosthenes 
does not admit, whether it was the fact or 
no, that there was an honest Macedonian 
party in each state, as distinct from traitors 
in the pay of Macedon. 

§ 365. Naturally, the spelling of several 


of these proper names varies much in MSS. 
The only variation of much interest is "Ave- 
poiras, for which one MS. of Harpocration 
has "Avepvras, which would be a Boeotian 
form, and is supported by Suidas and several 
grammarians. If it be accepted, says Din- 
dorf, one ought to read @eoylrow : it is as 
easy to say, if it be not genuine one ought 
to read TrysdéAaos. For Clitarchus, cp. Ae. 
in Ct. § 1933 for Aristratus and Perilaus, § 
60. It is hardly likely that the Aristratus 
of § 251 can be the Sicyonian. 

§ 366. Men whose standard of bappiness 
is too carnal to include bonour. 


24. Hxpwerypiacpdver. Probably the 





§§ 367-369. TIEP] TOY STE®ANOYT. 245 
mpowenwxoTes wporepov pev Dirixry, viv de ’Ade~avépy, TH 
yacTpt perpouwres Kal Tois aiocyioros THY evdatmoviay, THY 
éehevOepiav kat To pndeva exev deaxorny avtav, & Tois xpo- 
tepas “EAAnow Spor rev ayabav foray Kal Kavdves, avareTpa- 
ores. 5 
Tavrns roivwy tis ovtTws aicypas cat weptBorrou ouvrra- 
wews Kai xaxias, waddAov 3, @& avdpes "AOnvaia, mpodocias, 
e det py Anpetv, THs Tov ‘EAjvev eAevOepias, 4H Te wor 
wapa wacw avOpwmros avairios yeyovey ex TeV euav Todt 
Tevpatwy Kal eyo wap Umiv. elra mw’ épwras avTl sotag 10 
368 aperig aka TiuacOa; eyo dy cor A€yw Srt THY ToNITEVO- 
paeveoy Tapa Trois “EXAnot dcapOapevTwy dwavrwy, apfapuevey 
axO coi, ™ poTepov pev vro Pirixrov, viv 0° ur ’ArcEavdpou, 
éue ovTe Katpos ore giravOpwria Adywv ovr’ éerayyedav 
péyeBos ovr’ éXris ovte poBos ovr GAAo ovdey Empey ovde 15 
mponyayero ov éexpwa dixaiwv cat ovudepdvrwv TH waTpidt 
ovdev mpodovvat, ovd'*, Soa auuBeBovr\evxa woTroTe TovToict, 
369 OMolws uly woTEpavel TpUYTavn pexwy ext TO Ajuma cuMBe- 


367 


4. avarerpadéres] Sic Ep: ceteri dvarer ee. 
15. Post > 


oo] 54 co: & B. et S. 


word is used with full consciousness of the 
metaphor, ‘having mutilated her after the 
murder, lest her ghost should avenge the 
parricide,’ since the correlative word dAd- 
oropes, those exposed to be haunted by her, 
has just been used, and is explained by it. 
For this quaint superstition, cp. Ae. in Ct. 
§ 245, and the note there: also the practice 
in the Norse Sagas of laying a slain man’s 
head under his thigh, with the same object, 
to prevent his ghost walking. 

I. wpowemoxéres. Here no doubt simply 
‘ sacrificed recklessly,” as e.g. Demosth. 
Olynth. 3. p. 34 extr., § 26, though it would 
be just possible to take it, ‘handed to Philip 
across the wine-table,’ in exchange for his 
gold and silver cups (D. de F. L. p. 384, § 
152). Yet Shilleto l.c. seems to deny this 
generally recognised sense of the word. 

Ti yaorpl .. xal rots aloxlorow. Cp. 
D. de F. L. p. 412, § 254, wopyde trydpale 
wal lyOdas wepudy (of Philocrates). 

4. Spor... al xavéves. Not that they 
thought these the only goods, but recognised 
nothing as good without them. 

§ 307. Albens is pure of this treachery in 
Greece, and I in Atbens: 


6. aloypas nal wepBofrov. So that 
the shame was great and public. 


7. paddov &°.. evOeplag. ‘It was a 


7. @] Om. A. 11. 8h 
obre xdpis add. = a m. sec. et A et socii. 


conspiracy, and a foul one; nay, in plain 
language, high treason against the liberties 
of Greece.’ For ef 3¢i x) Anpeiy, cp. ad Ae. 
in Ct. § 143. 

10, etr& p’ Cporgs «.7.X. refers especially 
perhaps to Ae, in Ct. § 237. 

§§ 368, 369. And for this unsbaken incor- 
ruptibility, contrasting so with you, I claim 
bonour, 

II. éye Bh coe seems more forcible than 
bya 3é cos, the reading of % and, of course, 
of B. and S. The force is not merely, ‘Well, 
I will tell you,’ but ‘Why, that is just what 
I am telling you.’ 

15. ore . There is fair authority 
for adding here obre ydpis. It is not unlike 
Demosthenes, but perhaps makes the enu- 
meration too long, and may be a gloss on 
Ao ob8ey, explaining what other induce- 
ments there might be. 

dsrfipev, of vanity or excitement; wpo- 
» of interest. 

18. dpoleg dpiv may be joined either 
with cupBeBovAevea or with what follows ; 
‘the advice I gave, as you did yours’ (cp. 
above, § 295); or better, ‘ the advice I gave 
I never gave, as you did, from self-interest.” 

dowepave .. AipHe. Cp. Dem. de 
Pace, p. 60, § 13, where the metaphor is 
more clearly worked out. The statesman 
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§§ 370, 371. 
Bovdeuca, adr’ ax’ GpOis Kat dixaias cai adiaPOdpou ris ~pu- 
Xiis, kal peylorwy On rpayuarwy tev Kat’ éuavrov avOpwTur 
mporTas wavra TavTa wyas Kal dexaiws wewoAlTeupat. dta 
ravT atm tTinadoOa. Tov d& Texiouov TovToY, bv at pou 

5 duéoupes, Kal THv Tadpetay akia ev xaprros Kal éraivou Kpive, 
Tas yap ov; woppw perro: wou THY euauTP TeToALTEYLEVOY 
TiOeuar. ov ALBag erelxica THv woAW ovde TABS eye, 
oud” ext rovras uéyirrov Tav euavrold Ppovw' GAN’ éav TOV 
€“ov Texiouov BovrAy dixaiws axoreiv, evpyceas Sta Kal woAes 

10 Kai ToTous Kal Aumevas Kal vats Kat trove Kat woAXous TOUS 
vTEep ToUTwVv apvvo[u|uevous. Tatra mpovBadounv eyo 7p0 371 
ris “Arrixis, Soov jv avOpwrivy Aoyieu@ Suvarov, Kai TovToss 
éreixiva Thy xwpav, ovyi Tov KUkNov Tod Tlepaiws ovde Tov 


370 





MM 
arTens. 


aude y yrrnOnv eyo Trois Aoyiopois Pirlrrov, ToA~ 


“ A a a a ~ ’ 
15NoU ye Kai dei, ovde Tals wapacxevais, aN’ of TOY cULMaXwY 


orpatnyot Kai ai duvapes TH TUXN. 
oKxoTeire O€. 


. a ‘ , 
Eas; evapyeis nat pavepai. 


’ € , ) ’ 
Tives até TOUTWY amr ovEet= 


1. Post wuxfjs addebatur usque ad Bekk. rd wdvra po: wémpaxra: quae om. ZA ks: rar, 


ut videtur, solus habet, ut pos om. &. 
sed erasum. 
yap: om. ZFA et socii. 


Dind. in edit. Oxon. 


3. wpoords] apie pr. =. 
10. Urwovs kal aoAAovs] Elegantem Dindorfi conjec- 
turam recepimus; libri woAAcds Irmous xal habent. 
11. dpvvoupévous] duvvouévous Bekk. et Dind. duvvoupévous 
elegantius, et Graeco idiomati accommodatius. 


2. trav] Om. pr. &: inter versus est positum 
7. Post ob Volg. ante Bekk. add. 


woAAovs uncis incl. Reisk. Bekk., om. 


Sed dyuvoyzévous habent X? p A et socii, 


quos omnes incuriae arguere vix ausim: idque receperunt B. et S. d-yow:Copévous 1 u, quod 


praesenti favere videtur. 


is conceived as standing in one scale: if per- 
sonal profit is in the opposite scale to the 
country’s interest, it carries him away into 
the air. ‘I,’ says Demosthenes, ‘ have 
always kept my equilibrium.’ 

$§ 370, 371. As well as for my minor 
though real services in repair of the walls. 
Our true fortification was the alliance I 
gained: I did what prudence could do, 
though accident overpowered me. 

5. Stkovpes: Ae. in Ct. § 237 fin. 

7. ob AlOous w.7.A. Apparently alluded 
to by Ae. in Ct. § 84. 

10. véwovs. Especially the Cherso- 
nese. 
II. &uuvopévous. So the preponderance 
of the MSS., and Dissen refers to Isocr. de 
Pace, § 139, for a parallel use of the present 
(wodAovs Efoper rods .. cvvayon(opévovs), 
where there is no various reading, and where 
the text would not be as easy to alter. But 
here the difference is so slight, that as the 
future is decidedly the commoner in this 
sense (‘men ¢o fight for them’), it seems 


13. Post evxAov addebatur ante Bekk. pdvov: om. 2A et socti. 


that it might be introduced without much 
rashness. 

13. THv xépav. The whole extent of 
Attica, not the capital only. 

14. Tots Aoyiopots. Plans for getting 
allies, and still more calculations (such as 
those ridiculed by Aeschines, In Ct. §§ 97 
sqq.) as to the various contingents to be 
brought into the field: the part of a war 
minister, as distinct from that of a general. 

15. Taig wWapackevats. The actual 
raising and equipping of the estimated 
forces. 

vtav cuppdyov. Apparently, ‘of the 
confederates, including Athens herself. 

16. Ti TUXy. Perhaps Dissen is right in 
thinking that he hints his disapproval of the 
condemnation of Lysicles: ‘ Our defeat was 
not my fault, and only the misfortune of the 
generals,’ whose fault it might have been. 
Below, § 375, he speaks of orparryow pav- 
Aédrns as a possible cause of the defeat; but 
by omitting the article with either word, he 


avoids asserting that it was the real one. 
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§§ 372-376. 


id ~ A »# ’ a id 4 } Ul 
372 «Ti Xpiv Tov eivow mohirny moeiy, Ti Tov mera maons 
mpovoias Kat mpoOvuias Kat dexarooivas urEp TAS TaTpidos wo- 
Arrevopevor ; 5 oux ex pev Oararrns THY Ei Bocav mpoBaréaba 


po Tis "Arrixins, ex de Tis merorvetas THY Bowsriay, ex de 


TOV mpos TleAowovncov TOTwY TOUS oudpous TQUTN; OU THVS 


giToTouriav, Srws Tapa marav prtay axpt Tov Tlepacios 
3738 kopsc Onoerat, mpoidér at ; . Kat Ta mev Tera Tw vrapxovre 
EXTEMLTOVTA BonBeias Kat Aeyovra Kal ypapovra Towavra, THY 

I poxdvnaor, tiv Xeppovycor, Thy Teévedoy, Ta 0 Orws oikeia 

Kat ovppay’ vrapéer mpatat, + TO Buavriov, THY “A Bvooyv, THY 
EvBoray ; . Kal Tov Bev Tos ExOpois varapxoue wy duvvauewy Tas 
peyioras aeneiv, av 8 evéderre TH monet, tavra xpooOeivat ; 
374 TavTa Toivyy azrayra wen pakrat Tois EOL Yapiouac: Kat 
Tois enois TONTEUMATLY, & «at BeBovrAeuneva, 3 avdpes AGn- 
vaiot, €av aveuv pAcvou TEs Bovdarat oxorely, opbws a noe 
Kat wen payueva wan dialog, Kal tov éxaorou _katpov ov 
mapedevra avd” aryvonOevra oude ™ poeBevra UT Eeuou, Kat doa 

es évds avdpos Ovvapeey Kat Royo wey yKev, oudey eArer Oey. 
3875 e& de } daimovos Twos 7 TUXNS laxus H oTparnyev pavrorns 
y Tov ™ poddovrey Tas sodas ULV kaxia % wavra Tavra Gua 
éhupaivero Tois SAous, ews averpeay, Ti AnuooBevns adixel 5 ; 

e 0° olos eyo wap’ vmiv Kara hile éuavrou Taku, els € év éxaorn 
376 trav ‘EAnvidwy woAewv avnp eyéevero, wadAov 0 ei Eva dyépa 


6. ovrowopmlav] Sic optimi plerique: scribebatur c:rowopwelay. 


Tle:péas pr. Z, fortasse pro TMeipacéoe. 
12. év&lame] Sic ZY p A: ceteri lvérume. 
A et socii. 


elos =, ubi lectio superscr. est a m. sec. : 


In the absence of any definite mention of 
Lysicles’ condemnation in any of the con- 
temporary orators, especially in the extant 
speech of Lycurgus, the alleged prosecutor, 
one is tempted to doubt the fact. 

§§ 372-375. I made Attica secure on 
every side, from invasion and from famine, 
leaving no weak point : 

5. Tos Subpous tavTy. Megara and 
Corinth, and perhaps Achaia. The enumer- 
ation of these neighbour states describes 
what he calls the fortification of Attica: 
the account of the arrangement for supplies, 
perhaps, pursues the metaphor of provision- 
ing the fortress. 

6. wapd wacav gAlav. 
tinuous line of friendly coast.’ 


‘ Along a con- 
Byzantium, 


Tlapasras} 


10. bndp—a) Sic 3@ p As: ceteri Uwdptp. 
13. Post rolvw addebatur dpi: em. 


17. mpoePevra] Sic STA et socii, sapeOéyra F p Bekk., ceteri xpodo- 
20. &ya] Non nisi in yp. habet %, om. & B. et S. 


22. et 8° olos] 


et « os teste Bekk. habet etiam T. Statim usque 
ad Bekk, addebatur #», quod om. STA et socii. 


the Chersonese, Abydus, and Tenedus, would 
command the exit from the Euxine more 
completely than any part of Philip’s domi- 
nions; and the other islands southward and 
westward to Euboea wonld complete the 
chain of communication. 

11. Tv tots éOpois .. dv. 
The Theban alliance, on which Philip had 


reckoned. 

17, wapeOévra, Negligently. 

apodévra, Corruptly. 

a1. Aypooivns. A man, a civilian, 
and a patriot, opposed to Saipowos 4) réxns, 
Orparryay, raw wpodkdéyroy .. dui, espe- 
cially the last. 

§ 376. One man like me in Thessaly, one 
in Arcadia, would bave saved Greece. 


10 


15 


30 
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§§ 377-379- 
a ~ 
pwovoy OerraXia xa eva avdpa "Apxadia ravra dpovowra 
wv 9 4 9 4 » : ~ # “A ‘Ee r , » “A 
Erxev Euol, ovdels ovTe TAY é&o IlvA@y AAnVOY OUTE TwV 
n A a e A # 
eiaw Trois wapovot Kaxois exéexpnt av, GANa wavTes av GvTes 
“A 9 9 
éhevOepoar kat avrovouot mera waons adelas aodadas ev evda- 
“~ A o 
5 movia Tas éavTay Pov warpidas, TaY TooOUTwY Kai ToLOUTeY | 
A a a“ g > a : 
ayabav viv Kat Trois GAXos ’AOnvaios éxovres yapw dr épe. 
“A ~~ a , “A ~ 
iva 0° eidyre Ort woAAG ToIs AOyos éAaTTOS! Xpouat Tey 377 
» v4 A 4 , 8 . > #9 4) 
epywv, evhaBovpevos tov POdvov, Neve mot TavTi Kai avayvobe 
AaBey [Tov apiOuov Tav BonOawy xara Ta éua Wndhicnata]. 


10 "APIOMOZ BOHOEIQON. 


Tatra xat rovabra rparreayv, Aicyivn, Tov xadov xayabev 878 
woNitny dei, av KaropOoumevey pev peyioros avauduoBrriros 
Uripxey elvat, cat TO duxalws wxpoogv, ws Erépws de cunBavrev 
TO ‘yovv eidoKimely weplerrt Kat TO puydéva peuderOar Thy 

15 oA pande Thy Tpoaipecty aris, GAAG THY TUXnV KaKiCev 
Thy oUTW Ta Tparyuara Kpivacay, ov ua A? ovK arooravra 879 
Tay cuudepovrwy ty Toda, picOwcavTa O avrov Tois évay- 
riots, Tous brep Tav exOpav Katpovs avTi Tay THs warpidos 
Oeparevetv, ovde Tov wey tpayuar akia Tis WedAews UTorTavTa 

20 every Kal ypapew xal peve ei tovrwv Backaivev, av dé 





2. toxev] Sic SA et socii: ceteri érxov. 3. dx ”] dxéxpnyr’ =. 5. Trav) 
=: ‘fort. rovrow raw’ B. et S. 9- LA ENE .- Wnolopara] Om. Z 


B. et S., uncis inclusit Bekk. Potest esse &:rroypagla quaedam: nam in titulo 
10. "APIOMOZ BOH@EION] KATA TA EMA VYHSIZMATA add. SYA et al. Pro- 

$ babilius autem credimus esse volgatum. 12. Post pav @ yf) wal Geol addebatur usque 
ad Bekk.: om. 3Y. 20. Post éwt rovrwv Volg. Bekk. Dind. add. spoeAdpevor : 
om. ZFT#N et socii, B. et S. 


I. Oerradla .."Apxa8la. Philip’s party 
in the one opened Northern Greece to him, 
and in the other neutralised Peloponnesus. 

5. Tag davrav geow war As it 
was, individuals were exiled as well as cities 
reduced to subjection. 

§ 377. I understate what facts will prove. 

9. ue dpOudv .. Indicpara. It is 
of course possible (vid. Consp. Lectt.) 
that these words got into the text from 
the title; but it is not like Demosthenes’ 
general manner, nor indeed that of other 
orators, to leave the court to find out from 
the clerk what is the subject of the docu- 
ment. 

§ 378. The success of my policy would 
bave secured you a just supremacy: even in 

Sailure, it saved your bonour : 

12. dévapguoPnripres . . 8- 
xales. Your supremacy woald have been 


uncontested, your greatness undisputed. 

14. wepleon. ‘Is saved,’ rather than 
‘is won.’ 

15. xaclLav might dare ed mean 
simply ‘think it bad,’ like dABi¢w or eb8a:- 
povita; but by its usage it would be a 
stronger word than péupecOa: to deprive 
glorious deeds of their effect is worse than 
not to do them. 

§ 379. Unlike that of Aeschines, who sold 
bimself to tbe enemy to libel patriots, and 
keep bis eloquence for private quarrels, 

19. bwoordvra. The notion is of mov- 
ing to support a burden, and so exactly 
equivalent to ‘ undertaken.’ 

20. pivev dat rodrev. Volg. and Dind. 
add wpoeAdpevoy. Bat that the MSS. are 
against it, it would somewhat relieve the 
weight of infinitives that are dependent on 
bwoordyra ; and as spoeAdpevow implies 
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§§ 380-383. 
THs isi te AuTIoN, TovVTO menvino Bat Kal Tnpeiv, ovdé y Hou- 
380 Xlav ayewv &Sixov Kat UarovAoy, & ov Totes mohAdais. éorre 
yap, forw jovxia duaia xal Tuuepovea 7 TONE, ny ot 
moNhoi TOV mohir@y umeis amAwS ayere. aA’ ov TavTny 
ovr os ayes THY novxiav, mwoAXov ye Kai dei, GAN arooras 
Grav avr dd&y Ths mwoXreias (wodAdees de doxei) pudarrer 
wnvix toca Oe merrol Tov TUVEXws A€yovros } mapa Tis TUXNS 
Tt ocupBeBnxev evayTiwpa ] GAXo vt dvoKoAov ‘yeyove (3ohAG 
381 de ravOpwmva) dr’ ext rovre roe Kaipo pyrwp ekaidyns ex 
THIS nouxias omep TveUM épavn, Kal mepovacKnKws ral ouver- 
Aoxws piyara Kat Adyous cuveiper TovToUS capes Kal amveveri, 
Gyno jev oudepiav pépovras ovd ayabou KTHOW ovdevds, oUp 
382 popay de Tw Tuxevre Tew woXNTwWY Kat KoWWny aicxvvny. KaiTot 
TaurTns THs medérns Kat Ths. emimeAeias, Alcxivn, elmep ex \bu- 
Xiis dixaias eylyvero kai Ta The Tatpidos syuepovra mpon- 
pnuevns, Tovs Kapmous Ede ‘yervaiovs Kat Kxadouvs Kat wacw 
wpedimous elvas, oupmaxias woNewy, Wopous Xpnuareov, €u7r0~ 
tov kaTaoKeuny, VOpLoV ous cpepovT wy Oerers, ToS Garodery Deiow 
383 ex pois evavri@para, TovTwy yap adravTwv fv ev Tois ave 
Xpovas eferacis, Kai edwKey 0 ape Ber Xpovos mohAas a7r0- 
deters avdpi xadp re xayabo, ev ols ovdayod ov aryce 


1. 0686 y} Sic ZY et praeter ipsum A tertia codd. familia legebatur 063’. 
7. wyvix’] Sic =: volg. et Bekk. danvis’. 


Sic aa k: ceteri we. 


wl 


toecbas %; legebatur éoré. 4 om. pr. =. 10. édvy] en Act 
socii. cuvedoxas] cureAcxas = et al., cuve:Anxws nonnulli. cuveipa 
ourhpe: %. énvevati] devevorel =. 20. ®Bexev] + Bis abet x, Geyer. 


non fortuito +. 


more of resolute persistency, one can hardly 
say that it would be a mere synonym. 

av 8é ns [8lq 7 Auwhoy: cp. above, 
§§ 341,344. Here, again, Timarchus might 
be alluded to; but the offence he gave Ae- 
schines could scarcely be called private, and 
it would be harsh to translate Avw}oy, ‘give 
offence’ absolutely, 

§ 380. Avoiding politics from treachery, 
not simplicity, 

3- hovyla. Nearly equivalent to dspay- 
poouwvn. In Demosthenes’ time it was not 
as unpopular a temper as in Pericles’ (Thuc. 
3. 40). 

§ 381. And only declaiming when be 
knows it will be “aan to Atbens. 

9. ptrrap . Having all this while 
affected to be an Pedra. * avepiorn, the 
reading of one group of MSS., is an obvious 
alteration for , but would alter the 
sense. Demosthenes says, ‘You find all of 


a sudden that he is a rhetorician,’ not merely 
‘ All of a sudden he starts up as one.’ 

10, wehovacnynnds «7A. ‘With his 
voice in fine training, and phrases and topics 
ready culled; and strings them together so 
that you never miss a word, though he does 
not stop for breath.’ 

12. oupdopdy 8 «.7.A. ‘A trouble to 
his butt of the moment, and a disgrace to all.’ 

§ 382. Diligence like yours must bave 
served Athens much if it bad od bem bone sé. 

§§ 383, 384. But she bas gained no 
material assistance jrom you, 

Ig. tovrev yap ..tgéracs. ‘If he had 
done any such service, our memory of the 
past would testify to it,’ even if the material 
benefit itself were lost now, like those of my 
own policy. 

ai. év olg. The antecedent is to be sup- 
plied from the abstract or typical singular, 


dydpi xadg re xd-yaby. 


5 


10 Boybera ypnuatwv; ovdeuia. 


I 


5 


qn 


250 AHMOZS@ENOY §§ 384, 385. 
4 9’ ~ 9 , b ] g - 9 4 9 
yeyovas, ov mpwros, ov devTEepos, ov TpiTOs, OU TETapToOs, OU 
WEUMTOS, OVX EKTOS, OVX OToTTOTOUV, OUKOW emi y' ols 4 
matpis nuéavero. tis yap cuupaxia aot wpatavtos yeyove 
TH moda; Tis de BonOaa % KTHows evvoias % dokns; Tis de 
mpeoBeia, tis dtaxovia dt hv 4 words evtimotépa; Ti TaY 
oixelwy Tov ‘EAAnuxov cai Eevixav, ols eméorns, emnvep- 
Qwrat; ota Tpinpes; ota BéAn; moto: veworoKar; Tis ewt~ 
“~ a ~ , 
oKeun TeLXoV; Wolov immnKov; Ti Tov aravTwy au xpHo mos 
ef; tis Tots evmopos % Tois amdpos wodiTiKy Kal Kowy 
GAX’, @ Tay, Ee pnodey TOUTwY, 
” , \ a. a, oo 2 , SS cas 
evvola ‘ye Kal mpoOuuia’ rou; wore; doris, & TavTwv adiKe- 
2 «Oo eo OT , . » , » 9 A ~ , 
tare, ovd Ste Gravres, Soo woror epOeyéarr’ ext rou By- 
Maros, eis owrnpiav eredidocay, kat TO TeAevTaiov ’Apiorov- 
Kos TO guveteypevov eis THv emTiniay apyipioy, ovde TOTE 
ore rapnAGes ovr’ erédwxas ovdev, ovK aropar, Tas yap; ds 
a. earl y’ ols] Sic ZA, éwei ye wa? plerique utriusque familiae. 5. évrporipa] 
+ tvyripwrépa Xt. Statim yéyove add. volg. et Bekk. om. = et Alexander. 6. ots} 
ds %, et variant aliquid ceteri. Post éryvepSwrar Volg. et B. et S. add. dd ce : 
om. &. lo. xpypdtov; odBenla] Sic ¥: xpypdtaw ; ovdeula wapa cod & et (nisi 
quod wept pro wapa habet) s, xpnuarow wapa gov; 7: ceteri et Bekk. xpnyudrow wapa gov; 
obSepnia. wapd gov post obSeula ponat A an in margine tantum habeat, ex Dindorfi nota 
parum liquet. @ rav] t 5 ray X +. II. wod] Srov correctus & teste Dind. : 


nobis videbatur prima esse lectio. 14. Gpyvprov] Om. = B. et S.: post cvvesAey- 
pévov ponunt FTN et socii et r. 15. obre}] Om. F@ stv, et mox odd $. 


1. of wpdros, ot Sedrepos «.1.A. Pro- 
verbial: cp. Or. ap. Schol. ad Theocr. 14. 


48. 

a. otxouv éwl y’ olg x.r.A. If you did 
not discharge routine duties of patriotism, 
still less could you be expected to perform 
the extraordinary services which exalt a 
state. 

3. tls ydp ovppayla «.t.A. There isa 
curiously close imitation of it in Dinarchus’ 
speech against Demosthenes himself, p. 102, 
§ 99. 
Aa 4 wrfjovs. Reiske quotes from Alex- 
ander a reading é« rijs ons, and regrets not 
having adopted it. 

g. % rots edtrépous. According to Reiske, 
a mere &irroypagla. The allusion is clearly 
to Demosthenes’ own trierarchic law, which 
he regards as a benefit chiefly rots dwépots 
(above, § 135); but a sound financial mea- 
sure might well benefit the rich also, by a 
fairer adjustment of burdens within the tax- 
paying class, or by more efficient and eco- 
nomical expenditure. 

§§ 385, 386. Not even your bare good 
will: you only come forward to insult our 
calamities. 


10. & tiv. Being clearly not friendly, 


and hardly ironical, this use of the word 
seems almost fatal to the & 'rdy etymology. 

13. Sre &mavres «.r.A. It is disputed 
whether this refers to the panic after Chae- 
ronea, or to the time of the revolt of Thebes, 
after Philip's death. What Aeschines says 
about the scanty supply of money at Athens 
(In Ct. § 241, etc.) makes the latter un- 
likely. 

13. ‘Aprorévicog. Perhaps the same as 
the mover of the crown to Demosthenes, 
mentioned in §§ 103 sqq., 282. One may 
suppose that he had tried a motion of doubt- 
ful legality once too often. 

14. alg tiv émnuplav. To pay off a 
fine and recover his civic rights. Probably 
the fine could not be paid by instalments: 
he had hoped to get the whole sum together 
by degrees, but in the public need gave up 
at once all he had, and so had to begin 
again at the beginning. It seems hardly 
possible to omit dpyvpoy, though not only 
= does so, but its place varies in other MSS. 

15. 38 ye xexAnpovépyneag x.rA. He 
says nothing of what he had, according to 
him, received from Macedon: his Boeotian 
estate (above, § 54) of course did not come 
in till afterwards. 


384 


385 








§§ 386-389. TIIEP] TOY STE®PANOYT. 251 
4 4 “~ ~ “A , 
ye KexAnpovouncas mev Tov Didwvos tov xyderrot ypnuatwv 
’ a ‘ 
mAeovev  mwevreradavTwy, ditadavrov O° eixes Epavov dwpeay 
A “~ aA A A 
Tapa Tey Hyeuovey Tav cunmopiwv ed ols eAuuyvw Tov TpLY- 
A , 9 > 4 , ’ , , A 
386 papxixoy vouoyv. aAdAA tva py Ovyov ex Royou AEeywv Tov 
a n~ 
wapovros €uavTov exkpovow, maparei\rw Taira. 
9 SN > » 9 9 ? 9 se ~ 9 + t 
ovx! dv’ évderay ovx émédwxas, ek TovTwy d7Xov, GAG gvuAar- 
A ~ rc) 
Twv TO wndev evavriov yevésOar Tapa cov rovTos ois aravTa 
? 
mwoXtrevel. €v Tiolv ovUy ov veavlas Kal wnvika Aaumpos; vik 
A “ 
av xara Tovrwri dén, €v Tovros ANaurpopwvdraros, pvypov- 
4 
KOTATOS, VTOKPLTNS apirros, tTpayixos OQeoxpivns. 
387 Eira rav mporepov yeyevnuevwy ayabay avdpav péuvncat. 
Kat Kad@s Toeis. ov pmévror dixaidy err, avdpes ’AOnvaior, 
, 
THv Tpos Tous TeTEAEUTHKOTAS eVOLAaY UrapyouTay mzpoAaBovrTa 
~ a ‘4 a 
Tap vpov mpos éxelvous eter aCe Kat wapaBadAev ene Tov 
”~ “A nw > A , a 
388 viv Covra mel” war. Tis yap oux olde TOY TavTwy OTL Tois 
~ wn t 
mev Caer macw vreori Tis } TAcwv } eAaTrTev POovos, Tous 
“A 4 9 Qt “A 9 “A 90 A »” a a @ 
TeOvewras de ovde tTwv exOpwy ovdeis Ere picel; ovTwS ovV 
eXOvrwy TolTwv TH ica, pos Tovs po emavToU voy eye 
“~ “~ sy 
Kpivonat Kal Oewp@uar; pydauas’ ovTe yap dixatoy ovr’ toop, 
Ae 4 9 ‘ A A A # Ww 4 A 9 , 
toximm, adda mpos ce Kat addov e& riva BovAa Tov TavTa 
e 9 « , 
389 cot Tponpnuevey Kai CovTwy. Kaxeivo oxdTE. moTEpov KaAALOV 


2. wevreraAdvrwv] In libris wévre radavroy divisim scribitur. 7. wapa cod 
wotrots] + wapd rovros pr. = +. 9. ward rovrwvi Séq] «ard rovraw 71 3ép pr. 
= B. et S.: xard rovrow elweiy tT: 3éy rec. = et A et socii: legebatur elweiy xara TovTaw Tt 
3ép. Statim 3éo: FYSO rt. TI. &ya0av dvipav) Ita ETS p et praeter A cognati: 
ceteri et Bekk. dy8paw dyad. 13. mpoAdaBévra] mpocAaBdvra FS piv krs. 
15. vov favra] Ita STN uw et corr. v: volg. ante Bekk. ov(@vra. 17. TeOvedtag 
82] 5t reOvedras T v A? k Bekk. 19. Kplvapar cal PeopSpar] xplvopa: wal Oew- 
povpa: 2 et al. A et socii: xplyopa: etiam TS. 


2. thadvev 4 wevrerahévrov. The 
MSS. write révre raAdyrav as two words, 
which would mean, ‘more than five talents 
of your brother-in-law’s property.’ As the 
sense ‘your brother-in-law’s property of 
more than five talents,’ is more natural 
and appropriate, the vulgate is no doubt 
right. 

v includes the sense, ‘at no cost 
to yourself,’ but is hardly a mere adverb. 

3. ép’ ols EAuptve. ‘Your wages for 
mangling :" cp. above, § 129. Apparently 
Demosthenes was really induced or compelled 
to accept modifications in the measure: Ae- 
schines was able to take credit for having 
opposed him (In Ct. § 233). 

7. Tapa got Tovrous. rapa Tovrois, the 
reading of &, might be defended, and is prob- 
ably not accidental, ‘that there may be no 
offence given in the eyes of those .. .’ But the 


text gives a completerand more elegant sense. 

Q. Pvnpovicwraros. A necessary quali- 
fication to an actor or to a stagy orator. 

10. @eoxplyns. According to Erasmus 
ap. H. Wolf, an actor and dramatic critic. 
Though the Theocrines attacked in the 
speech among the works of Demosthenes is 
represented as a guxopdyrns, there seems no 
likelihood that his name was already pro- 
verbial in that character. 

§§ 387-389. Then you recall the memory 

anctent worthies, whom of course the 
court ranks above me: 

11. elra .. pépvnoae: Ae. in Ct. § 181; 
perhaps also §§ 258, 259. 

12. KaAGs trovets. For they ought to be 
imitated, though they cannot be equalled. 

15. Trotg pév fSor. There is the same 
sentiment in Thuc. 2. 42, p@dvos ydp rois 
(Gor wpde rdvyriwadoy. 


GAr’ Ort y' 5 


10 


ao 
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§§ 390-392. 
kal Guevov TH mode dia Tas’ TaY WpoTEepoy evepyerias, 
ovcas varepneyeders, ov pev ovv elrot TIS GY ndixas, Tas emt 
Tov wapsvra Biov yiyvouevas eis axXapiorriay Kat ™pomnhaxic~ 

id 
pov aye, } maw, Goo. Te meT evvOlUs mparrousr, Tis mapa 

5 TouTwy Tins Kal prravOpwrias meTeivat; Kal many et Kat ToT’ 
dpa de pe etreiv, 4 eV enn woAtTeia kal mpoaipeas, av Tes 
op0as oKxowh, Tais Tav ToT ezaivounerwv avdpav spoia Kat 
tavra BovAouéevn avycerar, 4 de on Tais TaeY TOUS ToLOUTOUS 
TOTe cuxohayrouvrwy’ djdov yap Ste kal Kar’ éxeivous Roa 

10 TIES, ot dcacvpovres Tous ovTas TOTE, Tous de Tporepov yeye- 
ynjeevous emyvouv, Bacxavov mparypa kat TavTo movouvres col. 
elra Véyes ws ovdey Smoros elut exelvors eyo; av dO Spotos, 
Aicxivn; 6 0 adeAos 6 cds; GAXos dé Tes TwV voy PnTopey ; :. 
eyo wev yap ovdeva nui. ada Tpos Tous Cavras, 3 Xp2- 

sore, wa pndey GAN ecrw, Tov Cava eEerate Kal Tous xa 
avrov, womep TaAAG TavTa, TOUS TomNTAS, TOUS YopoUs, TOUS 
ayonords. 6 Pirappov ovy St: TAavcou rod Kapuoriov cat 
TLvwY ETE pwy ™porepov yeryevnpevioy aOAyrev aaBevérrepos jj HV, 
dorepaveros ex THs 'Oruprias amnet, GAN’ Ort Tov eiceA~ 

20 Oovrwv pos avrov apiora éudxero, earepavovro Kat viKGv 

4 A 
avn‘yopevero, kal gu mpos Tous voy" * épa we pyTopas, pos 
gavrov, mpos Svrwa Bova Trav amavrwv ovdeva ekiotapat. 


390 


391 


Tie wapd tovrev rusts] ‘rijs om. ‘yp. %, wapd om. ZY’ Bekk. Dind., The robray 
rip cae B. et S. + Nisi nos fallebamur, pr. J habet ris rips, quod si verum est, wapa. 
TOUTOIY y potest esse scholium quoddam, articuli explicandi caussa +. 7. tais Trav] 
tis; row yp. X®. 9- éxelvous] Ita ZT: volg. usque ad Bekk. éxelyous rods xpé- 
vous. 10. of Stacvpovres] Sic ZFTSN et socii B. et S. Volgo, Bekk., Dind., of 
didoupor. 13. 68] 6 &. a2. o8dva] Ita ET: ceteri et Bekk. obderi. 


2. éwl rév wrapévra Blov. Possibly,‘In and yours—yes, or any contemporaries, 





order to enable the present generation to 
live and thrive.” But vid. Dissen, p. 450. 
§ 390. But I deserve thanks when I do 
my little all, like them, who did more, and 
yet bad their detractors. 
g. wat’ édxelvous. ‘In their times,’ by 
far the most forcible sense. Most MSS. add 
xpovous here or after rives. 
foray ries of Siacdpovres. So most 
MSS. for the vulgate of 3écuvpoy péy. The 
construction, though less obvious, is more 
forcible; ‘There were in their time men 
who reviled the living, and they no doubt 
also praised the men of former times, with 
the same spiteful temper as your own.’ It 
is scarcely possible to retain péy after dcacv- 
povres, though two MSS. have it of those 
that read the participle. 
§ 391. I challenge comparison with you 


13. & 8 dBeddde 5 ods. He had two 
brothers (D. de F. L. p. 415, $ 262, Ae. de 
F. L. fin.) Probably this is Philochares, as 
he only seems to have been a public man. 

14. wpds tovs Lavras ..elww. I claim 
the advantage of being coupsied with my 
contemporaries: I will not say what ¢bey 
are, though the contrast is in my favour. 

§ 392. That is enough : that is the stand- 
ard in other things: that I can meet boldly. 

17. Piddppoov : vid. ad Ae. in Ct. § 190. 
He is selected as an Athenian, well-known, 
and doubtless popular; not, as some conjec- 
ture in ignorance of his reputation, as hav- 
ing won in a bad year. Vid. Ar. Rhet. 3. 
II. 5. 
TAaveov. He was victor in Ol. 25, 
and was celebrated by Simonides. 

22. o6éva As in Soph. 


§§ 393-396. NEPI TOY ZTTESANOYT. 253 
393 wv, Sre mev ™) wove Ta Bedriora eAerOar mapiiv, epapidrou 
THS ES THY warpida evvoias ev Koww act KELMeVnS, eyo Kpa- 
tTiaTa dEyov epavouny, Kat Tos emois Kat Vndicuact Kat 


? ‘ ’ e 3 a eA 3 3 . 4 3 
mores Kal ™ pea Betars coeres L@MKELTO, ULWY € ovoeeis AV ovoa~ 


394 “ov, wAnY et Tovrors emnpeticat Tt deat’ emreton de a mayor’ 5 


wpere owe Bn, Kat ouKxeTt oun Bovroy, aAXa Tev Tos émiTaT- 
Tomevors VIrNpET OUVT wy Kal Tav KaTa Ths warpidos uc Bapveiv 
eTOLmeov kal Tey koAakevety Erepov Bovropeviov eCeracis Fj WV, TH 
mKavTa ov Kal rovrwy éxaotos ev Tate: Kal meryas kat Aaurpos 
irrorpopos, eyo 8 acbevns, smodroye, aX’ euvous Ma)ov 
395 vuov Tovroisi. dvo oO’, Gvdpes “AGnvaior, TOV proces MET ptov 
wonitny eExev dei (ob7e yap sot Tepi eMavT ov Nevyourt av- 
empOovarrarov eleiv), ev ev Tais eFovoiars Thy TOU syevvaiou 
Kat Tov _mpwreiou TH ToAe _ Mpoaipeoty drapurarrey, ev mari 
de Kap@ Kat mpdker 7H evvoray’ rovrov yap » guors xupia, 
Tov dvwacOa de cai ioxvew erepa. TauTn Tolvuy map’ enol 
396 Memevyxuiay evpyoeTe dmrAws. Opare dé. ovuK eLarroupevos, ouK 
"Apcucrvovixas dtkas eTayOvTey, OUK amethouvr wy, OUK eTray- 
yeAXouevwv, ovxt Tous Karaparous TOUTOUS domep Onpia oe 
mpoaBaddovrwy, oudapas eyw mpodedwoxa 7H els Uuas euvotay. 
TO yap && apyis evOds opOnv Kai dixaiav Thy Gdov Tis TrodcTelas 


8. trepov] Sic 


. Ante Wydlopac: wat om. Bekk., cum codd. praeter STN tuv. 
Mox #y om. = 


=v ceteri et (quia Bekkerum fefellerat, illud in = legi) B. et S., érépovus- 


B. et S. 11. Post "A@yvator ravra add. Bekk. cum omnibus praeter &. 14. Too 
arpwrelov| Ita ZA: riw rpwrefov 1 w ks: volg. ante Bekk. rv Tou wpwrelov. 16. &0- 
vaoGar Sé] 5¢ SvvacGa: 1 w A et socii, et volg. usque ad Bekk. 18. ’Apducrvovicds | 


els ’Augixrvovinds + % + TA. Mox post éwaydrray, ante Bekk. addebatur poz, quod om. 
=N w A et socii. ova dtradotvrwv] Om. pr. ¥, B. et S. 


§ 395. I laboured for Athens when I 


Aj. 92. Most MSS., surprised at the 
could, and loved ber always. 


quasi-transitive construction, substitute od- 


Seri. 12. ovre ydp «.7.A. I will not boast of 

§ 393. I surpassed you when Athens was my devotion to you after you cast me off: 

has to judge between us : I will call it only what a good citizen ought 
ae. ‘Among whom.’ Note the con- _to shew. 


ae or at least distinction, between BéA- 
tiara, ‘what was best,’ and xpdriora, ‘ what 
was carried.’ He states nothing of himself 
but what is undeniable. 

§ 394. And share Athens’ fall, which is 
your rise. 

5. éraSy «.1.X. supports the view that 
Aeschines was not paid in advance; that he 
was not put in a thriving condition until 
Athens was subdued, and Philip and Alex- 
ander had to pay for having her managed. 
Cp. ad § 385. 

8. éracus. When they were mustered 
for service. 


13. dv pev Taig dEovalas = dodms etry, 
‘In all times of opportunity.’ 

§ 396. In spite of the persecution, from 
which the nation could bardly protect me, 

18. éwayévrev clearly refers to Mace- 
donia, rods xarapdrovs . . wpoBadidvraw 
excluding his enemies at Athens. dixas 
éxaydvrov is a common phrase; els dixas 
ézayévrow, the reading of &, is hardly 
Greek for ‘ bringing me into suits.’ 

20. mpooPadAdvrov. ‘Setting them on,’ 
hardly used elsewhere in exactly this sense; 
but one may compare spooBadAdvrow deipa 
in Eur. Ion 584. 


254 AHMOZ@ENOYS MEPI TOY STE@ANOY.  8§ 397, 398: 
ei\NOunv, Tas Tipas, Tas duvacreias, Tas evdogias {Tas THS 
mar pisos Oeparrevery, Tavras avfewv, mera TOUT elvat. ouK 
emt mer Tois érépwy evrux jac pardpos eyo Kat yeynbus 397 
KaTa Tv ayopay Teptepxouat, THY deftay ™poretvoy Kat evary- 

5 yeriCopevos TOUTOLS OUsS ay exeire amayyédAew olcouat, TOY 
dé THs TroAews ayabor meppixws axoveo rat or eveov KOL KURT 
eis THY vi, domep ot dvaceBeis OvTol, Ot THY ev 7odw dtacu~ 
povolv, womep ovx avrrous | dtacvpovres, OTav Touro Towa, 
éEw de Brérovsr, kat e€v ois aruXnoayTe Tav ‘EAAgvev evTv- 

10 Xyoev Eg Epos, Tair’ érawvovot Kat Saws Tov aravtTa xpdvoy 

peevet act civ Tnpety. 

My dir’, o mavres Oeoi, pnoeis rave’ may érivevoretev, GAAa 398 
wade ev Kal ToUTOLS Bedrico TwWa vouv Kat ppévas evOeinre, 

ce oO Gp’ EXovew aviaTws, ToUTOUS bev avrous xaQ’ éavrous 

eFwrers ev yn at Oararrn Tomoare, mpiv O€ Tos AOLToIs THY 

Taxictny amaddayny Trav ernptnuevoy PoBwv dere kat ocwry- 


piay ardady. 


T 


on 


9. ebrixnoev repos] Erepos ebrixnow Ou A et socii. 1. pevet] Sic Z, pévec 


A et socii, ceteri et Bekk. Srapevet. 


14. dvidrag] Ita SYN u A et socii: volg. ante Bekk. obras dvidrws. 


dEoAas xal spon om. A et socii. 
16. Sére] Boure =. 


§ 397. I bave never made the nation’s 
humiliation my pride and bope. 

4. ebayyeAdpevos. Telling it as good 
news, to those whom I expect to repeat to 
their master that I have told them. This 
ulterior design accounts for the middle. 

7. THY 5% wéoAtv .. Seiv typetv. The 
view censured is, ‘Athens is a paltry town: 
the fortunes of Greece are bound up with 
those of the conqueror of Persia. It is a 


12. Ta00° dpv] bpaw taur’ Qu A et socii. 
15. Post 
moufoare] Ita & k: ceteri worhoarre. 


good thing that he should put down Thebes 
and Sparta; and we have only to hope that 
Greece may continue to rule the world 
under him.’ 

§ 398. May they who bave find ther due 
reward. 

15. é£oAag .. worfoate. ‘Give them up 
to destruction,’ rather than ‘destroy them.’ 


16. tT&v exnprnptvov o6Bav. The vic- 
torious retum of Alexander. 





INDICES. 


I. OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 
II. OF PROPER NAMES. 


The Numbers in Index I refer to the Section of the speech (according to the 
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A. 


ayay riyn, Aesch. 154. 

ayévnros alria, Aesch. 226. 

Gyopdopara adyopd{orros, Aesch. 224: 
CP. 7, 9, 12, 18, a1, 24, 25, 26, 72, 
95, 96, 97, 107, 138, 148, 191, 237. 

depyig, Aesch. 108. 

abdtws of stupidity, Dem. 185. 

Géura lepa, Aesch. 131, 152. 

aipet 6 Acytopds, Aesch. 59. 

dxaraoxevos, Aesch. 163 v.1. 

dxpwrnpite, Dem. 366. 

aAdoropes, ib. 

Ges trys méAews, Aesch. 225. 

adernpws, Aesch. 131, 157, Dem. 204. 
adAa yap, Dem. 54, 267. 

 dunxavin, Aesch. 184. 

dymeXoupyeiv, Aesch. 166. 

avannodav, Aesch. 149, 172. 

dvarrodifew, Aesch. 193. 

avadopa, Dem. 278. 

dyravedewv, Dem. 290. 

avrvypadevs, Aesch. 25. 

arapdoxevos, Aesch. 163, si vera I. 

dnapray, Dem. 72. 

amooroXeis, Dem. 136. 

dorparevros, Aesch. 148, 175. 

avremdyyeAros, Dem. 83. 

avrixa, Dem. 54. 

avrorpayixos, Dem. 302. 

adooi, Aesch. 120. 


Ww 


B. 


Baxrnpia, Dem. 266. 
Bapurns OnBaiwy, Dem. 43: cp. Aesch. 
80, Dem. 21, 23, 55. 


S 


Boay, Dem. 28, 102, 156, 162, 168, 
183, 254. 
BovArevwr, Dem. 32, 35. 


r. 


yap of narrative, Aesch. 58, 85, Dem. 
21, 195, 267. 

yA@rra aidGy, Aesch. 230. 

ypapuparoxigmwrv, Dem. 265. 


A. 


8¢ redundant, in quotation, Aesch. 
126: i apodost, Aesch. 69, Dem. 
161. 
dea rovrous ovy! resoOévras, Dem. 40. 
dtadixacia, Aesch. 146. 
dtarrodtreverOa, Aesch. 195. 
dtacipev, Dem. 34, 277, 370. 
Starerpnxdra Thy ToNreiav, Aesch. 208. 
Storxnoews, 6 éxi, Dem. 47 D. 
duvacreia, Aesch. 3, 145, Dem. 234. 
ducxepés, Dem. 3, 117. 


E. 


€BovAduny, Aesch. 2. 

el det pn Anpeiv, Aesch. 143, Dem. 367. 

el xakéon, Aesch. 203, si vera 1. 

eipnvodudaé, Aesch. 159. 

els éwére, Aesch. 99. 

€x Tov Sixatordrou tpdémov, Aesch. 3. 

éAxorrateis, Aesch. 209. 

€\AeBopifew, Dem. 156. 

"EAAnves, ‘EXAnuKds Opposed to Athen- 
ian, Aesch. 34, 43, 49, 58, 61, 68, 
70, 71, 72, 145, 161, 228, 231, Dem. 
72, 139, 235 D. 
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évara, Aesch. 226, 

évavAov, Aesch. 19. 

éfevpoy, Aesch, 82. 

éfnprnuévos émotrodas éx saxrvAor, 
Aesch. 164. 

éreodyew (used technically of actors), 
Aesch. 208, 232. 

emi, Aesch. 11. 

értBodal, Aesch. 26. 

érayyé\erOai, Dem. 142, 229. 

émdidwpt, éridoois, Aesch. 6, 23, Dem. 
144 Sq. 149, 151 D, 153, 221, 385 Sq. 

éx@oén, Aesch. 193. 

‘edn Ons, Dem. 13. 

éwXoxpacia, Dem. 62. 


Z. 
(ndorumety, Aesch, 212. 


H. 


Bay emt duveres, Aesch. 122. 
nyepovia Sixaornpiwy, Aesch. 14, 27, 29. 


e. 
Ovorsoy, Aesch. 122. 


I. 


iapBetoypapos, Dem. 178, si vera I, 

i&a@rns opposed to pyreap, Aesch. 215, 
253. 

lepopvapwv, Dem. 112 D. 

lepopynpor, Aesch. 115, 122, 126, Dem. 
188, 190, 193. 

iva followed by conjunctive and opta- 
tive, Dem. 23, 41. 

toos = impartial, Aesch. 83, Dem. 8. 


K. 


xabatpaor Wida, Dem. 286. 

xaGe{dpevos of a Chairman, Aesch. 73: 
cp. 74. 

xakxayyeAerv, Dem. 331. 

kaos trovovvres, Aesch. 233, Dem. 387. 

kara of praise, Aesch. 50, 124, Dem. 
273. 

xaraGepevos xapty, Aesch. 42. 

xarenayyéedAeoOa, Aesch. 206, 224. 

karnyopety opposed to xpivew, Dem. 18, 
asi. 

xarrryopia to Aowopia, Dem. 158. 

kparnpifew, Dem. 323. 


A. 
Aapvyyifew, Dem. 360. 
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M. 


pepyipotpety, Dem. 91 D. 

perapavOave, Aesch. 157. 

peratv, Aesch. 12, 226, Dem. 32. 

perpios, Aesch. 9. 

pévovras é£eAavvey, Aesch. 196. 

py ori, Aesch. 46. 

pnre..obre, Aesch. 38. 

obre .. pyre, Aesch. 128. 

picOwros, Dem. 64 n. 

pynoixaxety, Aesch. 209, Dem. 116, 
118, 122, 125. 


N. 


vat’ adda, Aesch. 22, 28, Dem. 313. 
vavapxos, Dem. 90 D, 96 D, 235 D. 
veavias, Dem. 172, 386. 

veBpife, Dem. 323. 


O. 


6 in irony, Aesch. 17, 77, Dem. 34, 
38, 277. 

otxoxos, Dem. 120. 

éusorovdos, Dem. 354. 

dpopdquos, 1d. 

érAav, 6 ert, Dem. 47 D: cp. 148 D. 

érocrocovy, Dem. 383. 

éroparyns, Dem. 326. 

Sppety él ras avrns, Dem. 346. 

ob” dy ef rs yevorro, Dem. 217. 
€.. pyre, Aesch, 128. 


+ 


pyre. wovre, Aesch. 38. 


Il. 


awaAacpa d&ixactnpiov, Aesch, 206. 

napa of time, Dem. 15, 18. 

mapayeypappevos vdpo, Aesch. aor, 

em. 141. 

mapavetypara mAdtrev, Dem. 291. 

wapairws, Dem. 114 D. 

mapaxdnots, Dem. 183. 

mapad\\aooew, Aesch. 193. 

mapavoias alpeiy, Aesch. 156, 252. 

napannoay, Aesch. 193. 

maparagis, Aesch. 1, 88. 

wapararreoOa, Dem. 263, 305: cp. 
Aesch, 88, Dem. 274. 

mapeias dus, Dem. 324. 

mapevoyAcioOa, Dem. 62. 

ible} Gas ae éx wodtreias, Aesch. 210. 

mepidervoy, Dem. 355. 

mepsovotas, ex, Dem. 3. 

wepeurareiy, Aesch, 160. 

Tivdé 7 éxxAnoia, Aesch. 34, Dem, 68 D. 


INDEX Il. 


wonsrcxai Svyaues, Aesch. 98, Dem. 
296. 

woXtrika Tais méAeoty, Dem. 306. 

soXcrixoy in ethical sense, Dem. 15. 

méppe ths nuépas ofons, Aesch. 122. 

mpoaipeots, Dem. 14, 72, 244, 261, 361. 

mpoBovAevpa, Dem. 10, 150. 

apépacts, Aesch. 12, 49. 

mpuravevovoa vAn, Aesch. 4, Dem. 
105 D, 209 D, 232 D. 

mpewreia, Dem. 81, 258, 265. 

wvvaia, Aesch. 124, Dem. 187, 197 D, 
198 D. 


P. 


parpa, Dem. 112 D. 
pirypara, Dem. 253. 


=. 


Zecpyves, Aesch. 229. 

oirnoes év mpuraveiw, Aesch. 178, 197. 

ovyrAnros éxxAncia, Dem. 46 D, 90 D. 

ovpSdéraa, Dem. 266. 

avpPodoy, id. 

avpBovros, Dem. 80, 116, 202 D si 
vera l., 241, 242, 344, 265, 268, 359, 
394. 

avvairws, Dem. 268. 

ouvreAns, Dem. 130. 


T. 


ragw Nereivy, Aesch. 7, 152, 155, 159, 
175, 188, 245, Dem. 223. 

rivées invidiously, Aesch. 1, 3, 5, 7, 58, 
166; redundantly with of pes, 11. 
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ris dyopevery Bovreras, Aesch. 4, Dem. 
220, 243. 

révos ris devns, Aesch. 210 sq., Dem. 
345- 

Tpaypday Ty xa, Dem. 68 D. 

Tvyxavey, Aesch. 9. 


¥. 
trép, Aesch. 10, Dem. 26. 
trrepBoAny roveicGa, Dem. 242. 
tropocia, Dem. 129. 


®. 


purturmifew, Aesch. 130, Dem. 236. 
grsrmopds, Dem. 363. 


Poppoppadeioba, Aesch. 166. 
ovackxety, Dem. 381. 


dwvackia, Dem. 345. 


X. 


xapaé, Dem. 109. 
xopnyety n8ovais, Aesch, 241. 
x@pa, Aesch. 146, Dem. 279. 


¥. 
Wuxpérns, Dem. 319. 


Q. 


e@via, Aesch. 160. 

ws dpa, Aesch. 13, §4, 137, Dem. 27 
66 D, 90 D. nies 

dor’ ov, c. inf., Dem. 349. 
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INDEX II. 


A. 


Aeacus, 183. 

Aeschines, son of Atrometus and 
Glaucis or Glaucothea, xiii sq., 97, 
183 sq., 231, 239. Probably not of 
pure Attic blood, xiii. Born B.C. 
389-88, xiv. His military career, 
xiv sq., 42n; his dramatic, xiv, 203, 
224, 232; his official, xv, 196 n, 232. 
Sent as ambassador to Megalopolis, 
xvsq.; to Macedonia, xvi-xviii, 30 n, 
146-151. Becomes Philip’s £évos, 
xviii, 32, 157, 176n, 239; receives 
lands from him and from Alex- 
ander, xviii, 153. Prosecution and 
counter-prosecution of Timarchus, 
Xiv, Xix, xxii sq., li, 88 n; prosecution 
by Demosthenes, xix sq., li, 38 n, 
190n. Opposes Demosthenes’ trier- 
archic law, xx, 112, 251. Goes to 
Delphi as Pylagoras, xx sq., civ sq., 
51-60, 189-194. Remains inactive 
afterwards, xxi, 109, III, 145, 188 
SQ.» 203, 205 Sq., 208 sq., 223 Sq,, 
236. Prosecutes Ctesiphon, xxi, 
111; brings him to trial, xxii e¢ 
passim. His failure, xxii, 167, 234. 
Anecdotes of his exile, xxii sq. 
His style, cxxviii, 3 n, 4 n.cr., 8 n, 
13n,16n, 17 nN, 20Nn.Ccr., 46n, 53 Nn, 
571, 58 n, 66n, 72 n, 83 n, 97 0, 
roo n, 104 nN, 177, 183, 211, 233. 
His character, xxiii sq., 56n, roo n. 
Never a prominent figure in the 
politics of his time, viii, xxi, rgo. 
Quotations from his works: from 
Timarchus, xiv, xxiii, xxviii, xxxiv, 


Ixiv, xciv, xcv, cxii, ron, 66 n, 75 n, 
cr., 87 n, 104 nN, 109d, IrO ND, 115 N, 
118 n, 128 n, 129 n, 188 n, 200 n, 
215n; from De F. L., xiii, xvi, xvii, 
xxxiii, xxxiv, xli, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, 
Ixxxiv, 3n, 18 n, 24 n, 30 N, 34 N, 
36 n, 38 n, 39D, 42, 48 n, 60n, 67n, 
68 n.cr., 73 n, 82n, 84n, 86n, 87 n, 
88 n, 89 n, 97N, 110M, 114Nn, 121 N, 
139 N, 144 0, 147 D, 149, 161, 
184 Nn, 190N, 217 N, 235 D, 252 D; 
from In Ctes., xiv, xviii, xxii, xxvi, 
XXVii, XXXivV, XXXvi, xlvii, xlix, lix, lx, 
Ixi, lxii, ci, civ, cxiv, cxv, 3 n, 6 n, 
&c.; 136n, 137 n, 1390, 140N, 
147, 153, 157, 158 n, 166, 174 0, 
1770, 181, 183, 184n, 187n, 189n, 
190 N, 192 N, 193 N, 196 N, 199 D, 
200 N, 203 n, 206 n, 211 N, 213 N, 
216n, 217n, a18n, 219, 220n, 
221 n, 225 Nn, 228, 229n, 230n, 
237 D, 238 Nn, 239 N, 241 N, 244 Nn, 
245M, 246n, 250N, 251 0. 

Aeschylus, 223. 

Agesilaus, Ixviii, Ixxxvi, 143 n. 

Agis, xxi, 81. 

Ajax, 107 n. 

Alcibiades, 1, ixxv, xcii, xcix, cvi. 

Alcmaeon, Ixxi. 

Alexander (of Epirus), 123. 

Alexander (of Macedon): his diffi- 
culties on his accession, lxi, 78, 80; 
his relations to Greece while in 
Asia, xxii, 1, 2, 62 n, 65, 81 sq. 
235, 2533 complicated by Persian 
money at Athens, Ixi, 121. Demands 
the surrender of the orators, Ixii, 
cviii; pacified, lxii, 79. Demands 
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that of Harpalus, Ixiii. Succeeds to 
Philip’s local dependents, 157, 245; 
his personal relations with Ae- 
schines, 32, 157; courted by him, 
xxii, 110 sq. His destruction of 
Thebes, 65, 135, 183. His restora- 
tion of exiles, xci $99. His death, 
xxiii, lxv ; effects of his conquests, 
Ixxiii ; his successors, lxxxvii, cv. 

Aminiades, 6 3. 

Amyntor, 34 n. 

Anaxinus, 113, 187. 

Androtion, Ixxiv, Ixxvi. 

Anemoetas, 244. 

Antalcidas, lxxxvi. 

Antipater, lxv, 81. 

Antiphanes, 48 n. 

Antiphon, 114 n, 185. 

Aphobetus, xviii. 

Aphobus, xxvi-xxix, 86 n. 

Apollodorus, xxxii sq., xxxvi, Ixxvii, 
xcvi, 61 n, 87 n. 

Archedemus, 67. 

Archias, Ixv. 

Archinus, 94, 99. 

Aristaechmus, 244. 

Aristarchus (the son of Moschus), 
xxxiii, xli, rron. 

Aristarchus (the critic), cxii. 

Aristides, 65, 91, 129. 

Aristion, Ixii, 79. 

Aristodemus (the actor; or perhaps 
two actors) 144, 2321. 

Aristodemus (a general), 40. 

Aristolaus, 208. 

Aristonicus, 167, 218, 250. 

Aristophanes, !xxii. 

Aristophon, xv, ixxv, ci, 67, 98, 162, 
164, 196, 217. 

Aristophon (KoAAvrevs), 165 D. 

Aristotle, 161 n. 

Aristratus (of Sicyon), 156, 244. 

Aristratus (of Naxos), 208, 244 n. 

Arthmius, 129. 

Athenaeus, xxxiv. 

Atrometus, xiii, 97, 157 D, 184. 

Atticus, cxxii sq. 


B. 


Batalus or Battalus, xxviii, 203. 
Bosporichus, 169 D. 

Brasidas, Ixix. 

Bulagoras, 197 D. 


C. 


Callaeschrus, 205 D. 
Callias (son of Hipponicus), Ixix. 
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Callias (Zoumevs), 186 D. 

Callias (of Chalcis), lv sq., cviii, 41-50. 

Callisthenes, c, cix, 152 D. 

Callistratus, xxix, 216. 

Cephalus, 98, 217, 228. 

Cephisodotus, 24. 

Cephisophon (advocate of the peace 
of Philocrates, and of the renewal 
of war), 144, 164. 

Cephisophon (‘Papvovaws), 148 D, 
158 D. 

Cephisophon (AvagdAvorios), 164 D, 
165 D. 

Cercidas, 244. 

Cersobleptes, xvii, xlvii, 29, 31, 35 Sq. 

Chabrias, xxxiii, xxxvii, ]xxxiii, 123. 

Chaerondas, ci, cx, 13, 167 D. 

Chares, xvii, xlvii, li, Ixxxiv sq., 7on. 

Charidemus, Ix, xcvi, cix, 37, 178, 
179 D. 

Charigenes, 50. 

Cicero, xx, xlii, lxvi, xcv, cxii, cxx, 
7ON, 102 n. 

Cimon, xcix, 93 n. 

Cineas, 244. 

Cleobule, xxv sq., xxx, 86 n. 

Cleocritus, xxiii. 

Cleon (the demagogue), Ixxvi, Ixxix, 
120 n. 

Cleon (Ko@wxians), 148 D, 158 D. 

Cleon (@aAnpeis), 186 D. 

Cleopatra, 123. 

Cleophon, xvii, xxxy, 73. 

Cleotimus, 244. 

Clinagoras, civ, 194 D. 

Clisthenes, 18 n, 137 n. 

Clitarchus, 50, 163, 166, 244. 

Corrhagus, 81. 

Cottyphus, 608q., 62, 193; called an 
Arcadian, 199 D. 

Craterus, xcix sqq., Cx. 

Creon, 203. 

Cresphontes, 203. 

Critias, xxv, 160 n. 

Critobulus, xlvii. 

Crobylus, 57, 7on: vid. Hegesippus. 

Croesus, Ixxi. 

Ctesiphon, xviii, xxi sqq., Ixii, ci, 1-7, 
Sn, 11n, 12, 135q., 15, 165q., 
23) 25, 448q., 50, 75n, 76n, 88n, 
95, 101 Sq., 104Sq.N, 107 SqQq., ITI 
NM, I1§N, 117, 118, 119 N, rar Nn, 122, 
124, 133, 134, 137, 138M, 1408q., 
1g§0n, 158 D, 167, 180 D, 212, 218, 
227, 228 n, 237 n, 238. 

Ctesippus, xxxiii, xxxvii. 

Cyrsilus, 211. 

Cyrus, Ixxxiii, 
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D. 


Damagetus, xxiii, 169 D. 

Daochus, 244. 

Darius (Hystaspes), Ixxxvi, 64 n. 

Darius (Codomannus), xci, 64 n, 121, 

Deiares, Ixxxiv. 

Demades, xxi sq., xxiv, lxii sq., Ixx, 
Ixxiii sq., Ixxviii sq., 11§ n, 240. 

Demaratus, 244. 

Demetrius Phalereus, xxiii, cix. 

Demochares (uncle to Demosthenes), 
86 n. 

Demochares (nephew to Demosthe- 
nes), xxvi, Ixvi, xcv, Cxx, 86 n, 203 
Nn, 232 N. 

Democrates, 148 D, 205 D. 

Democritus, 164 D, 165 D. 

Demomeles, xxxi, 24, 218. 

Demon, xxxvi. 

Demonicus eaaete 179 D. 

Demonicus (Mapa@amos), 186 D. 

Demophon, xxvi. 

Demosthenes (the elder), xxv sqq., 
85 sq., 148 D, 158 D, 167 D, 175 D, 
180 D, 203 D, 205 D. 

Demosthenes. Date of his birth, vii, 
xxvi. His parentage, xxv sq., 85 
sqq. Circumstances of his minority, 
xxvi; suit against the guardians, 
xxvii-xxxi, 86 n. Other family 
quarrels, xxxi, 24. His nicknames, 
xxviii, 203. His oratorical disci- 
pline, xxxvsq., xliii. His associates 
and pupils, xxxiisq., 87, r1on. 
Opposes the law of Leptines, xxxvi 
sq. Other early political speeches, 
XXXvii sqq., 142. Early speeches 
against Philip, xxxix sq., 155. Acts 
as Choragus, xli; his quarrel with 
Midias, xxx, xlisq., 24 Sq., 89 n, 108. 
The Olynthiacs, xliisqq. Serves on 
first Embassy to Philip, xvi, xliv sqq. 
Makes himself prominent in sup- 
port of peace, xlvisq., 27-37, 144. 
Second Embassy, xlviii, 35, 146. 
Separates from his colleagues, xlix 
sqq., 38 sqq., 146, 149. Prosecutes 
Aeschines, xix sq., li, 38n, rgon. 
His Euboean policy, Xxxviii, xli, lv 
Sq-, 41-49, 162, 166 Sq., 220, 2223, 
247. His trierarchic reform, xx, 
lvii, 112, 174.8qq. Speech on Ela- 
tea, 199-202. Period of his supre- 
macy at Athens, lviiisqq. His 
behaviour at Chaeronea, Ix; funeral 
oration, Ix, 74, 240; his conduct 
afterwards, lx sq., 77sqq. His ser- 
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vices to the fortifications, lx, 9 sq., 
120, 177-180. Opposes the extra- 
ordinary Amphictyonic meeting, 
60 sqq. Negotiates Theban alli- 
ance, Iviii, 67 sqq., 121, 201 sqq., 
2135Sq., 222, 247. Repulses Philip’s 
advances, lix, 71 sqq. Crowned on 
Ctesiphon’s motion, xxi sq., lx, lxii, 
&c. Offices held by him, xxii, lx, 
8 sqq. His triumph at Philip’s 
death, Ix, 37 sq., 78. Intrigues 
against Alexander, Ixisq., 82; re- 
ceives money from Persia, lxi, 76, 
87, 121. His surrender demanded 
by Alexander, Ixii, 79, 253. De- 
fends Ctesiphon, xxii, Ixii sqq., 
101-108, 133, &c. His dealings 
with Harpalus, Ixiiisq.; his con- 
demnation, Ixivsq. His later ser- 
vices, Ixv. His death, Ixvsq. His- 
torical value of his writings, Ixvii. 
In what sense to be charged with 
bribery, Ixisq., xx, 50. His pro- 
testsagainst the system, ]xxi; against 
Athenian reliance on festival pay, 
Ixxiv. His views on the dangers of 
his time, Ixxxiii, 229. Merits of 
his anti-Macedonian policy, xci. 
His political ideal enunciated, 248. 
Less prominent in his contempora- 
ries’ eyes than in ours, vii sq., Xxxii. 
Friendly with Demades, xxii, Ixxviii. 
His style and oratorical manner, 
XxXv, XCiv, 35, 48, 81 Sq., 190, 222. 


WorKS OF DEMOSTHENES QUOTED 
OR REFERRED TO: 


Androtion, Ixxvi, 117 n. 

Aphobus I, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx. 
— II, xxv, 85 n, 86 n. 
- ITI, xxx. 

Aristocrates, xciv, xcvi, 24 n. 

Aristogiton I, 52 n. 

I, 63. 

De Chersoneso, liiisq., xxiv, xc, cvi. 

De Corona, xiii, xiv, xv, xix, Xx, 
xxi, xxviii, xxix, xxxi, xliv, li, lix, 
Ixiisq., XCiv, XCViSq., CXxii, 4n, 6n, 
ITN, 12N, 13 N, 140, 16n, 16n, 
18n, 22n, 26n, 28n, 31n, 32 n, 
330, 37M, 4On, 41, 48n, 540, 
55n, 56n, 61 n, 63 n, 65 n, 67, 
68 n, 69n, 7on, 71 n, 81 n, 84n, 
95Sq.. 109 ND, LION, I12N, 113. D, 
I¥4, 115M, 116M, 118n, 12230, 
123 nN, 129N, 130 Nn. 

De Corona Navali, 1xxviin. 

Epitrierarchia, 4. 
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Eubulides, xxvi, 1xxxi. 

De Falsa Legatione, xv, xvi, xvii, 
Xvili, xix, xxiii, xxxiv, xliv, xlix, 
], li, Ixxi, Ixxviii, Ixxxv, c, 310, 
34, 35 N, 37 Nn, 61 n, 78 N, gon. 

Leptines, xxxv, xxxvi, xciv, 83 n. 

Megalopolis, xxxvi. 

Midias, xix, xxx, xxxi, KCVSq., 55 N, 
57 0, 87 n, 89 n, 99, T19N. 

Nausicrates, xix. 

Olynthiac I, xlii sq. 


of II, 26. 


‘5 ITT, #., Ixxiv, Ixxxiv, 48n. | 


Onetor II, xxxi. 

De Pace, xlix, lxxxviii, 43 n, 60 n. 

Philippic I, xxxix, xliv, 48. 

I, I sq. 

: ITI, lvi, lxiii, Ixxxiii, cvi, 

1agn. 

Phormion, xxxii sq., 87. 

Rhodian Liberty, xxxviii, 20 n. 

Stephanus, xxxii sq., xcvi. 

De Symmoriis, xxxvii. 

Timocrates, 99 n. 

Doubtful or pseudepigraphous 
speeches ascribed to him, on 
Alexander’s Treaty, xcisq. 

Halonnesus, Iii. 

Neaera, 61 n, 199 Nn. 

Philippic IV, 40 n. 

De Syntaxi, xl, 1xxxiii. 

Theocrines, Ixxxi. 

Dexippides, xxvi. 

Dinarchus (the orator), xx, Ixi, Lxii, 
Ixv, Cxxix, 71 n, 80n, 131 nN, 122 Nn, 
126n, 250Nn. 

Dinarchus (of Corinth), 244. 

Diodorus (the historian), xcix. 

Diodorus (the racer), 44. 

Diognetus, 55. 

Dion, 184. 

Diondas, 218, 227. 

Dionysius, xxiii, xxvi, xlii, xcv, cxi, 
Cxil, Cxx, cxxii, 7on, 82 n, 117. 

Diopithes, liii, liv, 112. 

Diotimus, xcvi, 178, 179 D. 


E. 

Elpias, xiii, 183. 

Empadon, 44. 

Empusa, xiv, 184: vid. Glaucothea. 

Epaminondas, Ixviii sqq. 

Epichares, 244. 

Epicurus, Ixxi. 

Erechtheus, xxxvii. 

Eubulus (‘AvagAvorios), viii, xv, xl, 
Ixxiv, Ixxvi, Ixxxiv, cix, 10, 11, 13, 
144, 148 D, 162, 164, 196, 205 n. 
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Eubulus (Kémpeos), 163 D. 
Eucampidas, 244. 
Euclides, xxvi. 

Eudicus, 156. 

Eunomus, 198 D. 
Euphron, ixx. 

Eurybates, 97, 146. 
Euthycles, ci, 180 D. 
Euthydemus, 197 D. 
Euxitheus, 244. 


Frontinus, cii. 


G. 


Glaucetas, 44. 

Glaucothea or Glaucis, xiv, 183 sq., 
231, 239. 

Glaucus, 96, 252. 

Gnosidemus, 50. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Ixviii. 

Gylippus, cvi. 

Gylon, xxv sq., xxviii, 85. 


H. 


Habron, ci. 

Harmodius, 38 n. 

Harpalus, xxxiv, lxiii sq., lxxiii, 87 n. 

Harpocration, xcix, cxxi, cxxiv, 24 n. 
cr., 400. Cr., 52 n, 56n, 85 n.cr., 
I12n, 168n, 231 n. 

Hegemon, 13, 240. 

i ia (father of Chaerondas), 167 


Hegesander, xiv, 57 n. 

Hegesippus, liii, Ixxxix, 4on, 57, 70n, 
164, I90 Nn. 

Hephaestion, 79 n. 

Hermippus, cx, 

Hermogenes, cxx, cxxiv, 115 n, 184 
sq.n, 188 n. 

Herodian, 65 n. cr. 

Herodotus, cxi, 223 n. 

Heropythus, cvii, cx, 179 D. 

Heros, 184. 

Hesiod, 66, 

Hieronymus, 244. 

Hipparchus, 244. 

Homer, cxii, 93, 117. 

Hyperides, xxvi, xxxiv, xli, xiii, Ixv, 
Ixx, xcii, 186, 205 n, 218. 

spenes (son of Callaeschrus), 187 


Hyperides (son of Cleander), 205 D. 
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I. 


Ion, 189 n. 

Iphicrates, Ixxxili, 123. 

Isaeus, xxix. 

Ischander, 203 n, 232 N. 

Isocrates, xxix, Ixvii, Ixxiisq., Ixxxi, 
Ixxxiv, xcv, Cxxix, 214 Nn, 246 n. 


K. 
Kadapirns, 184. 
KpeBvr0os, 57, 70 0. 


L. 


Laches, xxvi, xcv. 

Lasthenes, 156. 

Leocrates, 127. 

Leodamas (an orator), 67. 

Leodamas (admiral), 164 D, 165 D. 

Leosthenes, 158 D, 180 D. 

Leptines, xxxv, xxxvi, XXXvVii. 

Libanius, 185 n. 

Longinus, 65 n. 

Lycidas, 211 n. 

Lycinus, 30. 

Lycomedes, ]xx. 

Lycurgus, viii, Ixisq., ci, cxxix, 28 n, 
46n, 120n, 126n, 127, 219N, 
247 N. 

Lysander, Ixisq, xcii, 210 n. 

Lysias, Ixxiv, 99. 

Lysicles, xiv, 1x, 70 n, 247 n. 


M. 


Mausolus, xxxviii. 

Melantus, 227. 

Menestheus, 93. 

Merope, 203. 

Midias, xxvi, xxix, xlisq., Ixxil, 24 sq. 
35, 84.n, 89n, 108. 

Miltiades, 91, 93 0, 94. 

Milyas, xxviisq., XXX. 

Minos, 183. 

Mnaseas, 244. 

Mnesarchus, 41. 

Mnesiphilus, 151 D. 

Mnesithides ee 194 D. 

Mnesithides (ambassador), 205 D. 

Moeriades, xxvii. 

Moschus, xxxili. 


Myrtis, 244. 


N. 


Nausicles, lx, xcvi, ciii, cix, 78, 178, 
179 D. 
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Nearchus, 198 D. 

Neocles, 163 D. 

Neon, 244. 

Neoptolemus, xcvi, 178. 

Nicias (the general), 1, Ixxv, cvi. 
Nicias (archon ?), cxi, 187 D. 
Nicocles, 164 D, as v. 1. 
Nicodemus, xxxiii, xli. 
Nicomachus (the physician), 161 n. 
Nicomachus (a witness), 187 D. 


O. 


Oedipus, 205 D. 
Oenomaus, xiv, 203, 224. 
Olympias, Ixxxviii, 113. 
Onetor, xxix, XXxi. 
Onomarchus, Ixxxvii. 


P. 


Pasion, xxxii. 

Pataecion, 96. 

Patrocles, 175 D. 

Pausanias (of Sparta), Ixxi, 93 n. 

Pausanias (the murderer of Philip), 
Ix, 38n, 111. 

Pausanias (the geographer), 94 n. 

Periander, !vii. 

Pericles, xxxv, xl, Ixxiv, Ixxvi, xxviii, 
Ixxxi, 84 n, 136 n,-249 N. 

Perilaus, 156, 244. 

Phalaecus, xviii, Ixxxvili. 

Phalaris, cxi. 

Phanus, xxx. 

Phidias, 73, 94 n. 

Philammon, 96, 252. 

Philiades, 244. 

Philip’s importance not recognised by 
his contemporaries, vii, 1xxxvi sq. 
His attitude towards Greece, xxxix, 
Ixxxvii. Possible policy of Athens 
towards him, Ixxxix sqq., 159 5qq.5 
204 D, 209 sq. His opponents 
there, xvisq., xxxix, xliisq., xc sq. 
Nature of his influence on Greek 
politics, Ixix, 156 sqq. His first war 
with Athens, 25. Takes Olynthus, 
xliv. His barbarian conquests, 
Ixxxvii, 62, 154, 204 D. Nature of 
his bribes, Ixixsq. His partisans 
in Euboea, lv, 42 sq., 162 Sq., 166; 
overthrown, lvi, 43 sq. His party 
in Thebes, xcvii, 201. His wounds, 
161 sq. Negotiations of peace of 
Philocrates, xvi sqq., xliv-xlix, 
Ixxxvilil, 144 SqQq. egotiations 
continued after the peace, 1, Ixxxix 


INDEX I. 


Sqq-; 40, 187. 


Xviil, xlix, Ixxxviisq., 149 Sqq., 154. | 


Renewal of the war with Athens, 
lili sq., 49, 163 sqq. Siege of By- 
zantium, liv sq., 128, 163, 168 sqq. 
Invoked against Amphissa, xxi, lvii, 
64 sq., 189 sqq. Occupies Elatea, 
xxi, lviisq., 68, 193, 197 D, 199 sqq. 
Last negotiations for peace, Ix, 72 
sqq., 217. Sends to Athens to.burn 
the docks, 185. Battle of Chaero- 
nea, Ix, 64, 71, 134. His mildness 
afterwards, xcii, 27, 220. His posi- 
tion after the battle, xxisq., 235. 
His death, Ix, 37 sq., 111. His 
daughter Cleopatra, 123. State 
papers ascribed to him, ci sq., cx, 
152 D. 

Philistides, 163, 166.. 

Philo (ézi dcoixnoews), 179 D. 

Philo (Aeschines’ brother-in-law), 
251. 

Philochares, 252. 

Philochorus, xlii, cv sq., cix. 

Philocrates (a ovxodayrns), 227. 

Philocrates (the ambassador), xvi, 
xviii, xix, xliv, xlvi, xlviii, 25 n, 26, 
28 Nn, 29, 30, 31, 36, 38, 39, 142, 144. 

Philocrates, Peace of, xvi-xix, xxi, 
Xxxii, xlivsqq., xcix sq., cvi, 1, 27— 
37, 144 D, 151, 166 n, 185 n. 

Philodemus, xxix. 

Philomelus, xv sq. 

Phocion, xxi, liv, Ixii, Ixv, xc sq., ¢, 
roo nN. 

Phormion (freedman of Pasion), xxxii 
Sq., XXXVI, 87 n. 

Phormion (slave of Dion), 184. 

Photius, cxxiv. 

Phryne, xiv. 

Phrynondas, 67. 

Pindar, 93 n. 

Plato, xxix, Ixxi, lxxxv, cxii, cxxi sq. 

Pliny, cxii. 

Plutarch, xxxii sq., Ixvi, cxi, 37 n, 78 n, 


87 n. 
Plutarchus (of Eretria), 42. 
Pollio, 113. 
Pollux, xcix. 
Polyaenus, cvii. 
Polycles, 175 D. 
Polycrates, 198 D. 
Polycritus, 164 D, 165 D. 
Polyphontes, Ixxxiv. 
Prodicus, 138 n, 160 n. 
Pronaea, 52 Sq., 58. 
Proxenus, xiviii. 
Ptoeodorus, 244. 
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Conquest of Phocis, | Pyrrhander, 68. 


Pythocles, 240. 
Python, li, 187. 


R. 
Rhadamanthys, 183. 


S. 


Sabazius, xiv, 231. 

Satyrus, xxxv. 

Simus Or Larissa), 156. 

Simus (Avayupactos), 197 D. 

Simylus, 203 n, 232 (v.1. Simyccas), 

Sitalces, Ixxxix, 161 n. 

Socrates (the philosopher), Ixxx, 84 n, 
127. 

Socrates (the actor), 203 n, 232. 

Solon, xxiv, Ixxxi, xcv, 3, 18 n, 52, 
88, 129, 137. 

Sophocles, cxxix. 

Sosicles, 237. 

Sosistratus, 244. 

Stephanus, xcvi. 

Stratocles, 70. 

Suidas, cxxiv. 


T. 


Tacitus, Ixvii. 

Taurosthenes, 41 sq. 

Teledamus, 244. 

Teledemus, 187 D. 

Themison, 41, 173. 

Themistocles (the statesman), Ixxi, 
91, 129, 210. 

Themistocles (archon), 30. 

Theocrines (prosecuted) Ixxxi, 251 n. 

Theocrines (the actor?), 251. 

Theodorus (of Euboea), 173. 

Theodorus (the actor), 232 n. 

Theogiton, 244. 

Theognis, 63 n. 

Theophrastus (archon), 55. 

Theophrastus (the philosopher), 177 n. 

Theopompus, xxv, xxxii, Ixvii, xcix. 

Thersites, 117. 

Thrason (Epytets), 67. 

Thrason, 187. 

Thrasybulus (KoAAvrets), 67. 

Thrasybulus (Zrespeevs), 67 n, 99, 217. 

Thrasycles, 55. 

Thrasydaeus, 244. 

Thrasylochus Ot Mex brother), xxx. 

Thrasylochus (of Messene), 244. 

Thucydides, xxix, 35 n. 

Timarchus, xiv, xix, xxii sq., li, 85 n, 
232N, 249n. 
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Timocles, 48 n. X. 
Timolas or Timolaus, 156, 244. he ak 
Timotheus, Ixxxiii sq., 123. Xenophon, Ixvi, Ixviii. 
Tromes, xiv, 183 sq.: vid. Atrometus. Xerxes, 64 n. 
Tzetzes, xxv, Ixxiii. Z 


Zeno (the philosopher), Ixxi. 
Vv. Zeno (a witness), 136 D. 
Zenothemis, xxxvi. 
Verres, xiiii. Zosimus, xxxi. 
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M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra 
{cap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books -XII. By W.W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford; and the late James Riddell, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes, by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Greek; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, 
Oxford. ; 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes and 
Introductions by Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 


Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone. 8vo. cloth, 14s. Fust 
published. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf’s Text, with Notes by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A., formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes, by H. Snow, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton College, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps, by J. S. 
Phillpotts, B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). By the same Editor. 


Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. The Gallic War, 
with Notes and Maps, by Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby 
School ; formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Part II. The Civil War: Bk.1. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes, by J. R. King, M.A., 

’ formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With Notes. 
By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Hailey- 
bury College. In three Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clot, 4s. 6d. 

Each Part separately, limp, 1s. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 


Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the late 
C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and E. R. 
Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. Wilkins, 

M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of 
pide Collree, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, a8. 6d. 


Horace. With Introduction and Notes. By Edward C. Wickham, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 
Livy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
and Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. §vo. clotb, 6s. 
Also a small edition for Schools. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions and 
Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
clotb, 5s. 6d. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. By 
John Conington, M A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M A., formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. — 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of 

° Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Illustrations. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North Pinder, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. clotb, 15s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen and 


others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor, formerly Fellow, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Second Editon. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


II. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for the use of 
Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the use of 
Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 6s. 
A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By J. E. 


Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


III. MATHEMATICS, &c. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P.G. Tait, M.A., Pro- 

fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of 
_ St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Accountant to the Board 
of Trade, and John Ball the Firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Ex- 
aminers in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts’ Examination. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory to ‘The 
Scholar’s Arithmetic,’ by the same Author.) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Nearly ready. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. early ready. 


A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. Stephen 
Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College, and Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 


M.A., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy, King’s College, London. 
In the Press. 


A Series of Elementary Works is being arranged, and will shortly be announced. 
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IV. HISTORY. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History; from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and edited 
by W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. eloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Constitutional History of England. By the same Author. 


A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close of the- 
Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adolphus W. 
Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History, 
Owens College, Manchester. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Lee’s Reader in _ 
Law and History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History in the 
University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

A History of France. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor 
of Christ Church. 


V. LAW. 


Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary, b 
Edward Poste, M.A., Barmster-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel .College, Onford. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Elements of Law, considered with reference to principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine Holland, M.A., 
Barrister at Law, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Institutes of Justinian as a recension of the Institutes of Gaius. 
By the same Editor. 
Commentaries on Roman Law; from the original and the best modern 


sources. By H. J. Roby, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Law at University College, London. 


VI. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Natural Philosophy. In four Volumes. By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow; and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh; formerly Fellows of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 11. 58. 


Elemente of Natural Philosophy. By the same Authors; being a 
smaller Work on the same subject, and forming a complete Introduction to it, so 
far as it can be carried out with Elementary Geometry and Algebra. 


Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, and 
also for Practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and numerous tables. 
By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 856 pp., elotb, 11. 18. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new Edition, with Solutions, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d. 
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A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By 
Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Observatory at Kew. Second 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre 
Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions and Drawings of 
Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry ; 
and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Bots; Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John 

~~. Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. clorb, 21s. 


Geology. By J. Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 


Mechanics. By Bartholomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., Sedleian Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 


Optics. By R. B. Clifton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy, Oxford ; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Electricity. By W. Esson, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 


Crystallography. By M.H.N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Professor of 
ey Oxford; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of Minerals, British 
useum. 


Mineralogy. By the same Author. 


Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford, 
Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural Science Master at 
Harrow School. 


Magnetism. ; 
VII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and edited 
by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 6d. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part IJ. For Junior Classes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 6d. 


On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise and Com- 
position Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book. For Lower Forms in 


Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of Sherborne 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. Just published. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of her College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Specimens of Early English. Part II. a.p. 1298 to a.p. 1393. A 
new and revised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. - 
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Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans Crede’ to 
the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. clorb, 4s. 6d. 


Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the Sixteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading Book,) with Intro- 
ductory Notices and Notes, being a contribution towards a History of English 
Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Specimens of the Scottish Language; being a Series of Annotated 
Extracts illustrative of the Literature and Philology of the Lowland Tongue from 
the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. With Introduction and Glossary. 
By A. H. Burgess, M.A. 


See also XII, below for other English Classics. 


VIIT. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with a 
Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. Jn éhe Press. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With Louis 
Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. With 
Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. By the same Editor. Ext:a fcap. 8vo. cloth, >s. 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné and 
her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. By the 
same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clo b, 3s. 


Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre; Ourika, by 
Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée; Les cgi de I'Hétel 
Corneille, by Bdmond About; Mésaventures d’un Ecolier, by Rodolphe 
Todpffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


A French Grammar. A complete Theory of the French Language, 
with the Rules in French and lish, and numerous Examples to serve as 
first Exercises in the Language. By Jules Bué, Honorary M.A. of Oxford; 
Taylorian Teacher of French, Oxford; Examiner in the Oxford Local Exami- 
nations from 1858. 


A French Grammar Test. A Book of Exercises on French Grammar; 
each Exercise being preceded by Grammatical Questions. By the same Author. 


Exercises in Translation No.1, from French into English, with 
ake rules on Translation; and containing Notes, Hints, and Cautions, 
ounded on a comparison of the Grammar and Genius of the two Languages. 
By the same Author. 


Exercises in Translation No. 2, from English into French, on the 
same plan as the preceding book. By the same Author. 
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IX. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. . By Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, London ; 
and Examiner in German to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an historical and 
critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, 
Critical Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. Jn the Press. 


xX. ART, &c. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A., for- 
merly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford With coloured Illustra- 
tions, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 8vo. balf 
morocco, 18s. | 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. to. cloth, 10s. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon that 
of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, 16s. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. By 
C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. Fust published. 


A System of Physical Education: Theoretical and Practical. By 
Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Modern Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek. 
‘By E. M. Geldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


XII. A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature: under 
the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewsr, M.A., of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London. 


It is also espectally hoped that this Series may prove useful to Ladtes’ 
Schools and Middle Class Schools; in which English Literature must 
always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, M ‘A. 


1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The Knightes 
Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor of ‘ Specimens 
of Early English,’ &c., &c. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


z. Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly for 
the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. Extra fcap. 8vo. elotd, 38. 6d. each. 
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3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. Church, 
M.A., Rector of Whatley; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 18. 
II. Richard the Second. Extra fcap. 8vo. saff covers, 18. 6d. 
III. Macbeth. Extra fcap, 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

IV. Hamlet. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


5. Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and Associate of 
King’s College, London. a vols. extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Also separately, Vol. 1. (second edition) 4s., Vol. II. 3. 


4. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; Astraea Redux ; 
Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici; The Hind and 
the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


8. Bunyan. Grace Abounding; The Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by 
E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 


9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d 
II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited by C. H. 
O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 


& 


11. Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches 
on America; Reflections on the French Revolution. By Mark Pattison, B.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


12. Cowper. The Task, and some of his minor poems, Edited by 
J. C. Shairp, M.A., Principal of the United College, St. Andrews. 


Published for the University by 
MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 


& 


The DELEGATES OF THE PRESS invite suggestions and advice from all 
persons interested in education; and will be thankful for bints, &c. addressed 
to either the Rev. G. W. KITcHIn, St. Giles’s Road East, Oxford, or the 
SECRETARY TO THE DELEGATES, Clarendon Press, Oxford. -~< 
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